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186G. 


EEPORT OE THE COUNCIL, 

EeAD at the AxNIVEESAEY MeETIXG ox the 2StII j\rAY. 

The (Council have the pleasure of submitting to the Fellows the 
customary Annual Eeport of the financial state and general progress 
of the Society. 

Members , — The number of Fellows has again been largely 
increased during the year. Since the last Eeport 157 new Members 
have been elected, namely, 151 Ordinary (of whom 19 have paid 
their life compositions), 1 llonorary, and 5 Honorary Corresponding. 
But during the year the Society has lost 81 Fellows, five of whom 
were Honorary Corresponding : 57 have been lost by death, 22 by 
resignation, and 2 have been removed by order of the Council. 
The total number on the list at the end of April was 2089 Ordi- 
nary, 5 Honorary, and 63 Honorary Corresponding Members. 
At the same date last year the number of Ordinary Membei^s 
was 1997, and in the previous year (1864) 1907. 

Finances . — ^The Balance-sheet (/Appendix A) shows that the 
receipts (exclusive of balance in hand) exceeded the estimate by 
the sum of 302/. ISs, 3d.y and that the expenditure has fiillcn short 
of the estimated amount by 305/. 15s. 7d. In consequence of these 
fiivourable results, the Council have been enabled to add 1000/ 
India 5 per Cents, to the funded property, notwithstanding Ihe 
large sum of 800/. spent in expeditions ; but the anticipated balance 

f 
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in hand has been thereby reduced to 09Z. is, 10^. The Society’s 
h>ponie was, in 4905/. 85 . 3d., and in 1^G4 4977/. Ss, Gd. 

The expenditure in 18G5 was 4307/. 45 . or/., and in 18G4 
3647/. 7s. 10(i. The increase In the expenditure last year is 
accounted for by the large sum spent in the promotion of expe- 
ditions. 

The funded property of the Society^ now amounts to 13,500/., 
11,500/. of which are invested in New 3 per Cents, and 2000 /. in 
India 5 per Cents. ; 1000 /. have been added since December 31, 
1805, the end of the financial year. This sum exceeds by^ 500/. 
the total amount of life compositions of living compounders, the 
ninnber of whom on the 30th of April last was 520. In 18G4, as 
may be seen in the Council Report of that year, the reserved Fund 
fell short of the life compositions by nearly 2000 /., notwithstanding 
the great improvement effected during the same year. The sound 
condition vhich the monetary affairs of the Society have now 
attained is due chiefly to the vigilance of the Finance Committee 
throughout the last three years, 

A legacy of 4000/. has been bequeathed to the Society by 
one of its members, the late Benjamin Oliveira, Esq. The be- 
quest formed one of several left to various institutions, and the 


per^^onal estate of the testator not sufficing to pay the whole in 
full, the executors filed a bill in Chancery with a view to the 
ecpiitable apportionment of the assets. The solicitors to the 
executors having selected, from the number of legatees, the Royal 
Geographical Society to defend the suit, the Council were recom- 
mended by their legal advisers to appear in it, and they are now 
informed that there is good prospect of an early and favourable 
adjudication. 

The system of monthly examination of the accounts by the 
Finance Committee, established in 18G4, has been continued 
throughout the year, and all bills due by the Society are paid at 
the next monthly meeting followinjr their presentatioa As will be 
seen m the Balance-sheet (Appendix A), the accounts have been 
ambted to the end of the year 1865 ; they have also been examined 
to tile eiul ot April in the present year. 
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Statement showing the Receipts and Ex- Statement showiuu^ the Pro^ies^ 
PENDiTURE of the Socicty Ironi the Year of the Investments of the 
1848 to the 31st Dec. 18G5. Society from the Year ’Iboli 

to the olst Dec. 18Go. 



; Cash 
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iiivo'.tt d m 
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1 
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* Of wltieh 1000/. is India 5 per Cents. 


Arrears . — Since the last anniversary the subject of arrears of 
subscription has been carefully inquired into by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and they have now recommended to the Council that 
Clause 4, Chap. IV., of the Regulations, which requires the removal 
from the list of Fellows of all those who are defaulters for three 
years be put in force against those who shall not have paid ^helr 
arrears by the 1st of August next, * 




viii Royal Geoyraphical Society, 

As subscriptions sometimes fall in arrear on Members leaving 
England, it is recommended to all who are going abroad and wish 
to retain their connection with the Society, to leave with the Secre- 
taries a standing order on their Agents for the payment of their 
subscriptions, forms of which can be obtained at the Society’s 
rooms. 

Free-list , — The Council have considered that it would advance 
the interests of the Society to admit a very limited number of 
gentlemen to the Fellowship who, although distinguished for their 
services to Geography and desirous of belonging to the Society, 
have not the means to enable them to do so. They have, there- 
fore, to submit to the Meeting a new Clause, proposed to be added 
to Chap. II. of the Regulations, which, if approved of, will empower 

them to remit the usual payments in these cases, 

c 

P ahlications , — The Council have great satisfaction in announcing 
that the volume of the Journal has this year been issued at a much 
earlier date than has been the case for many years past, having 
Veen published on tlie Uth of April. It comprises an average 
number of important memoirs, and the attention of Fellows is 
especially directed to the valuable series of original jMaps that it 
contains, some of which have been compiled after much research 
and at considerable cost. 

Tiio 9th volume of Proceedings has also been completed and 
delivered to the Members since the last anniversary, and three 
parts of the lOth volume, containing the Reports of the Meetino-s 
of the present Session down to the 12th of March, have been 
isaued. 

The Council have again the pleasure of reporting an increase in 
>he bale of publications durinjr the past year, the amount bcino- 
124/ 4^. 4f/. In the year 18G4 the total siiles were 1057. 12s. liL, 
and in 1803 057. 8s. 8f7. ’ 

Lihrarji.—m volumes of Geocrraphical and other works have 
been added to the Library since the last lleport, 39 of which were 
purchased. 

_ The rc-arrangement of the Library undertaken on the complc- 
troiyf the (’atnh.guo last year is nearly finislicd, and greater 
facdit.es are now aiforded to tho.-e Members who wish to make use 
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of this large collection of Geographical works for the purpose of 
research. The Librai y Committee have in contemplation the ex~ 
penditure of the sum of 100/,, voted by the Council tlie previous 
year for additions to the Library, and invite Members to propose 
such books as they may deem necessary to he acquired, by inscribing 
their titles in the llecommeiidation Look kept for this purpose in 
the Library. 

Map- Collection . — Tlie accessions to this dej)artment since the 
last anniversary have been above the average, consisting of 2109 
sheets of Maps and (/harts, 9 Atlases, and 7 Diagrams. 

The Map-room continues to be visited by a large number of 
Fellows, travellers, and the general public, for the purpose of t?on- 
sulting the collection. 

Tlie following accessions deserve especial notice : — 

163G slieets of the Ordnance Maps of Great Britain and Irelatid, 
on various scales. Presented by the Topographical Office. 
G3 Charts. Presented by the Admiralty. 

46 Maps, on lOG sheets, of the India Purvey, presented by the 
India Office through Colonel Thuillier, Survcyor-Genei^l 
of India. 

9 Sheets of the Topographical Map, and 

5 Sheets of the Geological Survey of Sweden. Presented by 

the Swedish Government. 

6 Sheets of the large Tojiographical Map of Denmark. Pre- 

sented by the Danish Government. 

7 Sheets of tlie Basin of the Amur. Presented by M. Schwartz, 
94 Charts. Presented by the French Minister of Marine. 

Atlas of (Queensland. Presented by the Governor of Queens- 
land. 

Atlas and Maps of the United States of Columbia. Presented 
by the Cirand General T. Ck de Mosquera. 

Raaz’s Relief Atlas, on 4 sheets, in photolithography. 

Ziegler’s Ilypsometrical Map of Switzerland. Presented by the 
Author. 

Kiepert and Lepsius’ Maps of the Nile Valley. Presented by 
Dr. Kiepert. 

Kiepert’s Russia in Europe. Presented by Dr. Kiepert. 

6 Sheets of Map of Eastern Europe. Presented by Dr. Peter- 
man n. 

Nordenskiold’s Chart of Spitzbergem, ^Presented by the Author. 
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Richardson’s Survey Route of Jardine’s Expedition. Presented 
by the Governor of Queensland. 

6 * Sheets of the Official Survey of the Argentine Republic. Pre- 
sented by Don Saturnino Salas, Hon. Corr. Mem. r.g.s. 
MS. Survey Map of the Piiver Purus. Presented by W. 
Chandless, Esq., m.a. 


Large Diagrams.— A Special Committee of Council, consisting 
of Vice-Admiral Sir George Pack, Picar-Admiral R. Collinson, and 
Maj or-General G, Balfour, has been eni^aged during the present 
Ses sion in directing the construction of large Diagrams for the 
illustration of Papers at the evening Meetings, and to complete 
the series of which the Society’s large Maps of Africa and Australia 
form part. Four of these Diagrams have been determined upon, 
' — namely, Asia, the Malay Archipelago, South America, and the 
W^rld on Mercator s projection ; and great pains are being taken 
to ensure correctness by consulting personally some of the best living 
authorities on the various countrTes. It is hoped that the Diagram 
of Asia will be ready at the commencement of the next Session. 

cPiie Committee has also taken steps to ensure the completion of 
a Catalogue of the Maps in the )Society’s collection, and has 
obtained the sanction ot Council to the appointment of an extra 
Assistant to aid in its compilation. At the next anniversary the 
Council hope to be able to report the termination of this work, 
which will give additional facilities to the consultation of the great 
stores of Maps now in the Society’s possession. 


Grants to Travellers . — The sum of 800/. 85 . was expended, 
during the year 1865, in grants made to promote new explorations! 
OJ this 500/. was given to Dr. Livingstone, in aid of his expedition 
to' the Lakes of Central Africa ; 107/. Is. to Sir Henry James 
towards the expenses of the settlement of the level of the Dead 
Sea, undertaken by Captain Wilson, r.e. ; 143/. Os. Od. in money 
and mstrununds to Mr. 11 B^N. Walker, who is exploring Western ' 
Equatorial Africa from the Gaboon ; and .30/.. in addition to 50/ 
previously given to M. Gerhard Kolilfs, who has undertaken a 
journey to the Sultan of Waday, in the hope of recovering the 
I’apers ot the unfortunate A ogel. 

■ Du;;ing the present year the sum of 250/. has already been given 
to traveller^ or in aid of expeditions, the details of which appear in 
^ the estimate for the currept -year's expenses. ^ 
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llibrarn iUaulations. 


I. The Library will bo open every day in the wc-ek (vSnndays 
excepted) from io-dO in the morning to in tlic afternuou,'* 
except on !Xew-Year's Day, Good Friilay to Da^jtor ^Monday inclu- 
sive, and (Lristmas week : and it will be closed one month in the 
year, in order to be thorotighly cleaned, viz. from the first to the 
last day of September. 

II. Every Fellow of the Society is entitled (snlject to the Ilules^ to 
borrow as many as four volumes at one time. 

Ejcceptions : — , 

1. Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and other works of reference 

and cost, Minute Looks, Manuscripts, Atlases, Looks and 
Illustrations in loose sheets. Drawings, Ihints, and unbound 
Numbers of Leriodical Works, unless icith the sj>ccial icnttc‘^ 
order of the President. 

2. Majts or Charts, uidess hy special sanction of the President and 

Council, 

d. New Works before the expiration of a month after reception. 

III. The title of every Look, Pamphlet, Map, or AVork of any^ 
kind lent, shall first bo entered in the Library-register, with the 
borrowoFs signature, or accompanied by a separate note in his 
hand. 

IV. No work of any kind can l^o retained h'mger tlian one month : 
but at the exj'jiration of that peri(jd, or sooner, the same must be 
retunied free of ex})ense, and may then, upon re-entry, be again 
borrowed, provided that no application shall have been made in the 
mean time by any other Fellow. 

V. In all cases a list of the Looks, &c., or other property of the 
Society, in the possession of any Fellow, shall be sent in to the 
Secretary on or before the Isf of Jtdy in each year. 

VI. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same. 

VII. No stranger can bo admitted to the Library except by the 
introduction of a Fellow, whose name, together with that of the 
Visitor, shall be inserted in a book kept for tliat purpose. 

VIII. Fellows transgressing any of the above Legulations will bo 
repoided by the Secretary to the Council, who will take such steps 
as the case may require. 

By Order of the Council. 


* 


On Saturday the Library is closed at li'dO r.ii. 
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122, Lo'deuhafl-strert, E.C. 

320*CaM\VL*il, Capt. Heiny, R.x. Alerscyf Portsiaotith ; and o,A>Ldlcy- 

sqnare, U' 

Calla^diaii, Thos. F., Esq. 

Calthorpe, Eoid. 31, Gron'cnor-square , IP. 

Calthorpe, the ITon, Aii^iibtus Gou^^h, 33, Grosienor-sqnare, TTA 
♦CalthnipOj the Hon, F. II, Gough, AI.P, .33, Gt OiVcnor-squarc, TP, 

Calvert, Etlmund, Esq. Britit>k E/nbi[?s;;, Con;^t>nitinrq_de. 

Calvert, Fredeiic, Esq., Q.c. 5, Tndcy-strcet, Farh-lanc, IP; and 8, Ee^o 
spfare, Liacoins-ian, TP. C. 

Caineion, Capt. Charles D. C''rc of E. IFcrtdct, Esq., rvrcojn-C'fice, TP. 
Cameron, Donald , 1 Aip uch nuc o'ry, Tai cnic>^ ire. 

Came, on, J., Esq. Snuj 7 0/ e. C ire of Mc'^srs, S/ndh, Elder, innl Co. 

330 Cameron, Maioi -General Duncan Ah^xander, R.r. c.b. Ecv: Zeid<nid. 

Cameion, R. TV., E-q. Ftofea Fhnd, A3 o’ EjrJ:, Care <>f dh s. Bro*>ks and 
Co., rt. Fc^eds 67' oiFicrs, C<>ridoii, EE. 

Campljell, Capt. Fiederick, R.X. 12, ComiiO’ijhtqilarCy I[),de-parh, TT3 
Campbell, James, E^q. 158, Fejcut-street, TT’’. : and 2'ho> nton Sievcard, York, 
♦Campbell, James, Esq. Groie-ko^tse, Hendon, Middlesex ; and S, Ihrk-slrcct 
GrositiiOr-square, TP. 

Campbell, James, Esq., Surgeon R.x. Bangkok, Siam, Care of Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, and Fo, 

I *Campbell, James, Esq., jun. ILimpton-conrt-grccn, S,W. 

I Campbell, Jas. Duncan, Esq. 

I Campbell, the Hun. George, Judge of tlie Supreme Couit, Calcutta, 

\ Camps, William, Esq., ii.D. dO, Park-street, Grosvenor-sqnare, IP. 

340 Canning, Sir Samuel, c.n. 12, Sussex-tcrracc, Hijdc-park, 113 
Cannon, Lieut.-Geneial P, 

Cannon, John Wm.. E-q. Castk-gro^ c, Taatn, 

♦Cardwell, Right Hon. Edward, ai.p. 74, Eaton-sqnare, S,W. 

♦Caiew. R. Russpll, Esq., J,r. Capcndeds-pork, Watford, Herts ; awl Oriental 
Chh, IT3 

, Cargill, John, Esq., Member of the Legislative Assembly of New Zealand and 
I Legislative Coimtil of Otago. Pancdm, Otago, Xew ZtahnJ, 

I ♦Caigill, Wm. W., Esq. 4, Ojhirmjht place, Hyde-park, IP. 
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^Carmichael. L. M., Esq., M.A., 5tli Lancers, Conterbury. Care of H, T. 

a fch, 5o, Cf IT. 

*Carnejie, David, E-q. £ id'j'ira, bj Wiff^rd, Herts. 

Carnt'gi^, Adml., the Hon. J,, R.^^ H.H.S. ^ S'd'ij/iander* 

350 Carrington, R. C., Esq. A'hntroUy, TT. 

Carter, Captain HuHx Bunham, Col'-Btienn Guards. G^'-jrth' Club, S.W.^ and 
I, C ir'!i::[t’-pt fct% VL'to/ ia -street, >\\V. 

Cartwriglit, Capt. Henry, F.s.A, Bjrhiean-l:J>je, Gbvicester. 

Cartwi iglit, Col. Henry, Grenadier GuariD, m.p. 1, Tihiey-street, Park-street , 
G robecnor-sq >fnre, TTL 

♦Carver, tiie Rev. Alt'ied J., D.D., Master of Dulwich College. Duhrlcli, S. 
Ca>eUa, Louis i\, Esq. 2 3, ILdtoa-j .irden, £.C. ; <nid S^<»th-qroie, Ihykyate, X, 
Cave, Anios, Es p 100, Xe^>:-roaJ, Keiuii/hjton-p U'k, S. ; and IldJibone-iiaLC, 
Os’'f‘jr l-street, IT. 

Cave, Capt. Latirence Trent. 23, Lo‘>nide?-strcct, Beljravc-squarey S.W. 

Cive, Stejilien, ID p, M.P. 35, Wdt‘_-n-p!"‘:e, S.W. 

ChalLs, John Heiiiy, IDq, Befo.m Clnb, DMT. % 

360 Cliambers, Chaile'> Haienurt, E^q., M. 2, Cheshom-phtcc, S,]V. 

Chambers, David, Esq. Fatern ■dtr-roir^ £.C. 

Chambers, IVm. Tlieinis Ilodgotts^ Esq. Chichi d er, S‘issCjc ; and 5, Osborne- 
vVi'S, Sto'.e, B>< I'inport. 

Chamheis, Lieut, -Col. Jolm ( J.P., Lanca'^liiro'). Priory Jlont^e, Eecrtoiiy nf’>r 
J^Lt'if pO'jl ; <i/td pot tnh,, Ik-hon^e, JIo/ B'U / ey. 

Cliampiuu, John Eraucis, E^^q. JliyK-dreet, Sta iiidyiry. 

’^Chan'iloss, \Vm., E-q., r>.A. 1, lrl’Ciccder-ph’Ct\ Fortman-sq-iare, Tib 

* Chapman J Spencer, IDq. Foth'nnjtoii. S.VT. 

Charlemmit, LoiJ. Ch i£eni'nt-’L‘>'!se, D'lbda, 

Charnock, Richard Stephen, E^p, PU.D., r.s.A. 8 , Gritps-inn-Sfpfare, ir.Ob; and 
The O/’Oiv, ILuuinCi'siii'th. 

Cheadle, Walter, E''q., r.A. . M.P. Camh. 9, Hy h-i 'arl~pl lee^ C^nuberJand-gatey 113 
370 Cheethara, John FroiDia-k, IDip East'ioH^ Stah ipridge. 

CheHiiie, Edwaul, IDq. Cun'^ervatiee Clnb^ D. Hk 
♦Chesney, 5Iajor-General Eraucis Rawdon, r,..A., D.C.L,, F.R.S. Athena:nm Ch'hy 
S. ir. ; and Bally irJle, JJu'lii, Lcl nid. 

ChetM'ode, Augustus L., E^q, 7, SaJAk-strcct, Fall-iiiall-easty .8.11*.; and 
Chiltan-hov^ic, Thainey OxfordAdre, 

Childers, Hugh C. E., E-q., m.p. \1 , FriiicCs-jardens, HL ; and Australia. 
Childers, John Walbanke, Esq. Cautley-h til, near Doncaster, 

♦Chiinmo, Commr. William, R.>r. Ilydiojraphic-opice, S. IT, 

Chii&tian, Capt. Henry, R.y. 

♦Church, J. W., Esq., b.a. United University Clnb^S. H'.; and Wo 0 £ide,HatfAd. 
♦Church, W, H., Esq. 

380 Churchill, Lord Alfied Spencer. 16, Rutland-gatCy Hb 
Churchill, Chai les. Esq. HD/ 6 ; idyc-p<t) k, Sun cy. 
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List of Fellows of tite 


Clareudon, George William, Earl of, k.g., g.c.b. 1, Grosvenor-crescenty /S'. IV. 

The GroiCy Watjordy Herts; and Ilmdon* IV/Z/s. 

Clark, Lieut. Alex. J. 14, St, James's Sqaat'ey /S'. IV. ; and Eees'.celThoHSCy 
Maindee, Xev party Monmouthshire. 

Clark, Daniel, lAq. Care ff F. L. Fiiee, Esq., 3, Barna) d^s-inny HoU oim, E.C. 
'^Claik, Sir James, Bait., m.d., f.r.s. Ba<jshot-p'irky Surrey. 

Claik, Latimer, E^q. 1, VictOt iX'Strecty Westminster , S.W, ; and CaiiO, 

Claik, \V, H., Es [. 6, LKiinter-ternicey Hjdc^parky V5 

Claike, Capt. A., n.r, Armq and X<n-y Chth, /S', TV. 

Claike, Rfv. Josepli W., D.o., Chaplain R.x. H.dJ.S, ^ ArcV'VsaJ C<ue of 
Lee. J. Clarht\ B dl>,jaine^.h'ify Co. h'ayan, frelanJ. 

59 D*Clarke, Uev. W. B., m.a. St. Ltonard's, S/^dneyy X^eic South TVu/cs. Messrs, 
Ltch((f dioUy Corahill. 

Clarke, Kev. W. Ceo., m.a. T/ i/iity OAleqey CamhHdye, 

Claude, Eugene, En[. 22, Parh-roady Holtourayy X, 

*Clavenng, >ir William Alov sins, Bart., M.A. United Unirerbity Cluhy S. TT5 ; 
Ajcieell-parky ae<u' Gatesttead; amd G/et/ic/oft, Bnrh<tni. 

Clay, Sir Wm , Bart. Eaton-squorc, S. TV. 

Clayton, Capt. John. W., late 15th Hussars. 14, Portman-squarc, TV. 

Claytoiij Sir W. R. Holeyford, Great M'rloa'^ Barks. 

*CleghoiTi, Hugh, E>q., M.P., Const rvator of Eorcbts. Jfadras. 

Clements, Rev. H. G. United Unlter-^ity ( S, TT5 
Cleik, Capt. Claude. Mad try Prison 'Jpfcens Benrhj SontJacarky S. 
400 *Clerk, Rr. Hon.Sir Gearge, Bart., D.C.L., f.r.s., &c. PeiinicaikAionsey IMoihuryh. 
Cieimont, Thomas, Loid. It<i^ cnal de->parhy Xenry, rreiand, 

*Clevelan 1, Ills Gi.ue the Duke of. 1, Gi osienor-qd ice-houises, S'. IT'. 

Clitlur<l, Sir Charles. ColJhainAaii, Saifolh. 

Chlford, Charles Cavendish, Esq. Jfo isc of LordSy S. TT5 
Ciive, Rev. Aicher. Whit felly Hereford. 

Clowes, E., Ev-q. Sitlishiiry-<^qn ire, Pleet-strcety E.C. 

Clowes, George, Em^ Ckariaj^rr ><s, S.W.; Dahe-streety Starnford-streety 
Blachfi iars, S. ; and Su/bifo/iy Surrey. 

Clowes, Rev. George^ B. Sui iCody S’frrey. 

Clon-es, William, Esq. 51, Gluncesfer-tcr., 17.; and O.armg-crass. 

410 Clowes, William Charles Kivqht, Esq., M.A. D<'J:e -dreet, Stnmf.jrd-Urect, 
Blachfri'irs, S. ; iiad Surbiton, Surrci/. 

Cobbold, John Chevaher, E^q.. m.p. AthenaurnClnh.S, TT^; and fpsakh, Suffolk, 
Cochiane, Capt. tbe lion. A., R.x., c.R. Junior United Senicc Club, /S'. TT7 
Cockeiton, Uidiard, lAq, 12, Petc> Jiani-terraee, South Kcnsaiyton, TT5 
♦Cockle, George, Esq. 77, Ondov-^quj} e, .S'. TT5 
Coiks, Major Oetav.us 5'oike. ISO, tddP;^ 

Cocks, Colonel C. I.ygon, CoU.tre.mi Ciiards. ’ Tr,tcrh.)n. Vean, near L,U:eanl 

4:j, Ckarin-j-cra.., 6'. IV'.; cij 

Iln tjo/ d-d' cet, May fan , B, 

Loghlciu, Ldwaid, E,q.^ T aininj laddutvjn^ (;rays-inn-roady TT'.C, 
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Coghlan, Major Gen. Sir William M., K.C.B., R.A. liamsg Kent, 

420 Coghlan, J., E?q., Engr.-in-Chier‘ to the Government. Buenos Ayres, Cure of 
Jfess‘'$, J, Fair und Cj., 4, hust India Aienve, ZeaJtnJndl-a/ cet^ L.C. 
Colchester, Cliaik'S, Loid, Kear-Admiial, D.c.L. 34, BciAeley-square, ir. 
and KidhroohCy Sussex, 

*CoIebrooke, Sir Thomas Edwai d, Ilai t., M.r., r.R.A.S. 37, Soutk-st ,y ParJ>l nxe y 1' . 
Colehrooke, Lt.-General Sir Wm., R.A., Ai.o., c.B., K.II., F.R.A.S. Butdaf. 

near Windsor; and United Service Cinby S’. IT. 

Coleman, Everaid Home, lAq., F.R.A.S. Bcgktry and Becord Ojfic€y AJtrku'Je- 
placcy Londijn-hrihjCy L.C, 

Coles, Cliailes, jiin., Esq. 86, G/eat Tuv er-sti eet, L,C, 

* Collett, William UickforJ, Esq, 

Collinson, Henry, Esq. 7, Ced >rs-road^ Chqiham-cvmmony S. ^ 

Collin'.on, John, Esq, c.r. 9, C'larcndon-.f'irdenSy Maidt-hWy W. 

Collinson, Kear-Admual Ridiaid, C.E. Haven-hdjc, Ltdinjj IE.; axid United 
Service Ciuh, S. 117 

430 Collison, Fianci-^, Esq. Ilcra-hiU, Surrc'i, S. ^ 

Colnaglii, Dominic E., Esij. Care of F. B, Atston, Lsq., roregn OfUcCy S'. U7 
Colquhoun, Sii Patrick, 21 .A. 

Colqnhonn, Sir Roheit G., K.c.n. 6, Ulstcrdcrracey Begcnls-parky A7 TT7 ; 
and 14, Aihngton-ArCi.t. IE. 

♦Colville, Cliailes John, Loi.l. 42, L/ton-jdace, S. IE. » 

Colvin, Diiiney J., Esq. 26, Qj/urd-square. Jlydc-parhy lE. 

Combe, Thomas, E'.q,, m.a. Unhersity Press, Oxford. 

Commerell, Commr. J. E , E.X., V.C. Aherbanh, near Gosj^orf. 

Coiider, John, Esq. I[<dVjro<j\e-}io isCy Xcc Wandsv.orth, WT37 
Constable, Capt. Chas. Goldiiig, i.N. 68, Iltiniltondcr,, St. JohtOo-u ooJ, W.IE, 
44 o*Cook, James, Esq. 40, Jliiicinj-lanCj E.C.; nnJ 47, Pot tland-place, IE. 

Cooke, ^lajor A. 0., R..E. Topojrapihic d Dcj' irttnCidy A, SeiC’A/ eetj Sp> in^j- 
gardens, S. IE. 

♦Cooke, E. W., Esq., a.r.a., F.R..S., r.L.s., f.g.s. The Perns^ Ktnsingtony IE. 
Cooke, John Geoige, Esq. 47, dlount-Arcety BcrKdcy-squarCy H . 

Cooke, Xathaniel, E>q. 5, Ladbroohc-tcri acCy Xoiting-hdly 11. 

Cooke, Rev. J. Hunt. Airc<ialc-idla, Lim-groiCy So'd/isea, Jltnts. 

Cooke, Robt. F., E'.q. oiR Adjeinarlc-strcti, IE. 

Cooke, William Heniy, lAq., Bariistei-at-T.a\v. 4, Llni-courty Temple, L.C. 
Cooley, William Desboiough, lAq, 136, Cat Iton-road, Actdish-toun, jN.U. 
Cooper, Sir Daniel. 20, I’micc s-jate, S'. IE. 

450 Cooper, Lt.-Col. Edwaid, Gienadier Guards, h, Brua)iston-sq>iare,W, 

Cooper, Lt.-Col. Jo^luia IT., 7th Fusilieis, Gi’traltar. 

Coote, Charles Cludley, Esq. C4, Alb my, H.j awj Blount- Cvotc, LinieriAy 
Ireland, 

♦Coote, Captain Robert, R.JC. Shales, B ittern, Southampton, 

Coj'C, Walter, late H.M.k Chaige d’Aihures at the Equador. 14, The Terrace, 
CambcnvcUy S. 
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Electiuo. 

185o I Copley, Sir Joseph William, Bart. Sprothoro^^jh^ Doncaster. 

1864 Coik and Query, Karl of. 1, 0 rrifton-^ti cet^ TF. 

1865 Cointhwaite, Rev. T., M.A, roiC:>t, ^y‘lUh>Jlnstu^l:. 

1860 Cornwell, James, Esq., ph. dr. Lo>!g\horoHgh-parl<{Ua^ Brixton, S. 

1839 ! *Corrance, Frederick, E^q. Farhhnm^hatt, Wickham Jlarkvtj Sa^otk, 

1856 I 460 Costerton, John C., Esq, Canton. 

1853 I *Cosway, William FlalliJay, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge Cluh, S’. Tl'^. 

1863 I Courtenay, L. W., Esq. British Post-office, Cvnatantii topic. Care of B, 

j TTW, B$q,, 139, PI cUtrcet. 

1865 I Cowan, Julm E., Esq. 59, Prince' s-S'pi.tre, JTyde-parh, IF, 

1869 Coward, William, E^q. 5, Park-vilhis-, L<>’ier Xon Ohd, S. 

1857 1 *Cowell, Major Sir J. C., K.c.r.., r.i:. B oclungham-palace , 8. IF. 

18*Fi , Cowell, John Jeiinyii, Esq. 41, Gloucester -terrace, IDjdc-park, TF, 

1854 Cowley, Norman, Esq. 4, ^lontaipi-placc, Muiitagy-squarc, IF, 

1869 j Cowper, Sed^^wick vS,, Esq. J/ess/’S. J. Clinth and S<jn, AhcJiurch-lane, 
E.G. 

lbt>2 Cox, Edward William, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Falmouth. 1, Essex- 

cou/t, Tcinpjle, E.C.j toid mount, Highirood, 2!iihllesex. 

1863 470 Cej'sh, John S., Esq. Zci'ant-ho>/sc, 8t. Helen' igdacc, E.C. 

1867 Crane, Leoiiaid, Esq., M.D. 7, Athcinarlc-Arect, W, 

1857 , Craufuid, Major- General James Robeit>on, Grenadier Guai'ds. Travellers' Club, 
^ ' S. IF; and 36, Prince’ s-ij<'rdcns, TF- 

1848 Crawfonl, Rohei t Wi^ram, Esq., M.P, 71, Old Pro id-strcet, E.C. 

1830 \ Crawfuitl, John, Esq., r.R.s. Athciucum Club, ;5'. IF; and 4, Elvasion-pPacc, 

Qucc/i's-jate, 8. IF 

1866 Crawfiird, 0, J., E-q. Athcnxam Club, aFTT'. 

1861 ' Croswell, Rev. S. F., M.a, The Grammar School, DariforJ, Worth Kent. 

1854 *Creswell, Captain S. Gurney, R.N". Lynn, NoyfoAk. 

1859 *Creyke, Capt. Richaid Boynton, r.n, Vb'erdoyic, L tyicashire. 

1856 Croker, T. F. Billon, Esq. 19, Pelham-jAact, Brompton, 8. TF 

1864 480 Croli, A. A., E'^q., C.E. S'Xtthico'od, >^0'ith't ood-lane, Ilijhyate. 

I860' ♦Cro'^key, J. Ro Iney, Esq. '^A:,KinjWiHiim~strcet, E.C. ; and ForCit-honse, 
Hijh Beech, Ey^cr. 

1860 Cros.se, the Rev. Thomas, D.c.L., ii.R.A.s. Hastings. 

1869 Crossman, James Hucutt, Esq. 24, Wa/fo^b-cresront^ Hy.Ie-prtrh, TF. 

186 3 ' *Ciowder, Thos. IFosiey, Esip, M.A. T/tOrntnu-hall, Bmlile, Porhshire. 

1359 Cull, Richard, Esq., F.s. A. 13, Tavistocl-styxct, Btdford-S'juarc, TT'.C. • 

1857 Cumminp% William Fullarton, Esq., M.D. Athenxum Club, *5'. TT’l ; and 

' Athol-C/'escent, Edinburgh, 

1847 ' *Cunard, Sir Edward, Bait. Cure of He<srs. D, and C. Haciver, Liverpool. 
1860 Cuiilitfe, Roq:er, Esq. 24, Lomhard-strect, E, Q . ; and lu, Queen $-gatc. 
South Knsinqt'n, W. 

1864 Cunnin^^ham, H. Esq. Craicnddll, W. 

1853 490 Cunningham, John Win., Esq., Sec. King’s College. SoraerscUhojse, TF.C*; and 
[ llarrou:, Ah IT". 
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♦Cunynghame, Jlajor-Gen. A. T., C.B. Com/nandinj Dublin Division^ Ro]j<U 
BurrackSf Dublin, 

Cure, Capel, Esq. 51, Grosi'enor-strcet^ Tr. 

♦Cursetjee, 5Ianockje^e, Esq., r.u.s.X.A. yilli-Bijcnlla, Boinhay, 

*Curtis, Timothy, Esq. 

Curzon, Hon, R, 24, Arliiujion-streetf W , ; Parhnn-park^Stcyniny, Sussex, 


Dallas, A. G., Esq. 36, Be'Vifotii-gardens, ^y, 

♦Dalgety, Fred. G., Esq. S, ITyde-pirh-tcrrace, W, 

D’Almeida, W. B., E^^q. 19, G recn-parh^ Bulk. 

Dalryinple, Donald, Esq. Idoricich. 

500 Dalton, D. Foster Grant, Esq. Shanks-house^ near Vrihcahton, Somersef, 
Dalycll, Sir Robt. Alox. CKborn, Bart. //.JR.’s Consul at Jassy; and Boyal 
Ilvspitul^ OreoaL'ich, SJJ. 

Daraer, Lt.-Col. Lionel S. Dawson. 2, CJiapd-strecty Gro^'':enor-sqmrey ID. 
Daryal 1, John Ibiylv, Esq. ^ 

♦Darwin, Chailes, Esq„ m.a.,'f.r.S. G, Queen Annc-strcetyCaicndLsh-spiarey IE. 
Dasent, John Bury, Esq. 22, ^yaru'ick~roady Maida-luUy IE, 

Davies, R. H., Esq. 

♦Davis, Altred, Esq. Xorfolh-hotcly N<jrfod^~s<p>arCy Ilydc-parhy TE. ^ 

Davis, Dr. Fiancis William, Suri^eon R.N. H.M.S, ^ Alert f and Eha-lodje, 
St, AiLn's-hdl^ ^yulds>Curth, S.\y. 

Davis, Edmund F., Esq. Tai'idock-honsc, Tavidock-squa/ e, IE. (7. 

510 Davis, Frcdeiick E., Esq. 20, Bl<indford-s<f'are, X. IE. 

Davis, Stad-Commandei John Edwaid, R.x. Hydro ]i\tphio-otyicc. Admiralty yS,W, 
Davis, ^ir John Fianeis, Bart., K.G.i:., F.U.S., F.n.s.N.A. Athehxmn Club, S. IE. ; 
u/id HallyuooJy near Brytol. 

♦Dawnay, the Hon. Payan. BeninyborGUijh-hally Xcuioti-upon-Ousey Tof'kshire, 
Dehary, Rev. Thonvl^, 3r.A. 05, Jfo'/nt->t' cct, TE. 

Debunham, William, Es(i. 3, Borc^icdcr-squarc. HyJe-parh, IE. 

De Blaquieie, John, Lord. 9, Straffurd-jd.jcry IE. 

De Bouigho, T. J., E^q, 6 , C7t iritiy-trosi, *7. TE, 

De Ciespigny, Lieut. C., R.x, 

De Gex, William Fianeis, Esq. 25, 21(.roTmortoa-strecty E,C, 

520 De Grey and Ripon.Geoige Fiedeia-k Samuel, Earl. 1 , C'’iltoa-<jardenSy > 8 . TE. ; 
and Siudley Jlvy dy lOpm, 

De Laski, A., E'-q. 

Denham, Capt. Hemy Mangles, R.N,, c.R. 16, Del via? rc-tcr race y TE. 

Denison, iUlTed. Esq. 0, Arjeinarle-sti tet, TE. 

♦Denison, Sir William Thomas, K.C.B., Lieut.-CoL R.E., f.r.s. East Brentj 
^yestOll-s'q>er-Mar€y Suineri>et. 

Denman, Rear-Admiial the lion. Jostqih. Coininander-in-'Chirfy Bacijie ; 

17, Eaton-terracc, S. W, , 


xxxii 

I 

• Year of | 

Eiei-tion. i 

1833 

1854 

1837 

18G5 

1864 

1862 

1866 

1861 

1866 

1854 

1833 

1^^2 

1830 

1860 

18^9 

1858 

1860 

1843 

1860 

1859 

1860 
1845 
1859 

1856 
1864 
1861 
1854 

1857 

1854 

1862 

1854 

1858 
1864 
1850 
1854 


List of Felloics of the 


♦Derby, Edwaid Geoffrey, Earl of, P.C., f.L.s. "2‘dy St, Jamci s-sqmret S.VO. ; 

and KiioiLi)le}j~p^fi'k, Frcscott^ LaacusJiirc, 

♦Devaux, Alexander, Esq. 2, Aieivic-road^ llcjciiVs^p'trh, A’. IE. 

♦Devonshire, E'llliani Cavendish, Duke of, ll.d., d.o.l., m.a., f.u.S. Dcivushu'c- 
hoHse, Picciddlu, W. ; and IlardmcheAu.dt ^ Ikih^phue. 

Dew, Capt, Eodenck, C.B., r.a. Army and Xuvy Chby 5.11’.; and St. 
Jameds -street, S. E''. 

530 Dick, A. H. E-q., Ji.A., Foscland-honse, Partrkh, near Glasgoit. 

Dick, Capt, Cluiles Ciaraond. Ej:ttei\ Dei'oa. 

Dick, Fitzwdliam, Esq., 3i.P, 20, Cnr:.on-strei^t, Mayfairf TT' 

Diek, Robert Kerr, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, Otiental Cl'h, Bd 
Dick, William Grarme, lAq. 20, Ltindtr-S'pi tre, B. 

♦Dickenson, Sebastian Stewart, Esq., Banister-at-Law. Proini s-hill, Stroud, 
GlonceAcrshire. 

Dickinson, John, Esq., f.r.s., f.s.a. 39, Upper P/ook-street, B'. ; and 
Abbott’ ffeinel-JIc7npste< id, 

Dickinson, John, Esq, jun. Clarcncc-ckamhers, \2, ILnjmat'hct, S.^y, ; and 
Abbott* s-Jiill, lleincl-IIcinpjste id, 

♦Dickinson, Francis Henry, Esq., F.S.A. 8, Upper Ilarley-sircctj B". ; and 
Kinijwcstoa-p'i rk, Soinersct. 

Dickinson, Ja.s. Austen, Esq. Coynty Siirveyor's Office, H^ruUmyar. 

540 Dickson, A. Benson, Esq. Chapel-stairs, Lincoln’ s-inn, Bh O', 

Dickson, Ciiailes Ilaiimer, Esq. //./>.J/. Cunsal, Suhum Kale, Black Sea, Care 
of J. M'lrray, Kp, Poreijn Offer, S. Bd 
Dickson, Lieut. -Col. Lothian ShetlieM. 10, Stanhope-terrace, Ilyde-park, W. 
Dickson, Be ter. Esq. 28, Upper Brooh-strect, B"". 

Dietz, Bernard, Esq,, of Algoa Bay. Dor set-square, BE 

Digby, G. Wingfield, Esq. She/boi'ne-castle-, Dorset. 

Digby, Lieut. -Col. John Almerus. Chahninytoa-h mse , Cattstoch, Piorchesicr. 
♦Dilke, Sir Chailes B'entworth, Bart., ai.p. 76, Sloone-street^ /S'. Bd 
*Dilke, Cliailes \Veiitwoith, Esq. 76, SlOiine-strcct, * 8 . B’’, 

Dillon, the Hon. Arthur, 17, Clarges-street, B", 

550 Dimsdale, J. C., E^q. 50, ConihlV, B,C.; and 52, Ckvcland-spiare, /SMB. 
Dixon, Lieut.-Colonel John. 10, Seyin'jyir-str ect, Ikrltn in-spiarc, 
Dixon,W.nepwoith,Esq , F.S.A. Lssej:-iilla,Q>i€Cn’ s-road, St. Jijhn'’s-\jcood,N, W. 
Dobie, Robert, Esq.,ii.D., r.n. 7, Hviightoa-pPce, Ampthill-square, Hampstead- 
road., X. B”. 

Dodson, John George, Esq., m.p. G, Scamore-pl icc, My; fair, TE. 

Dolben, Commr. B'm, Digl>y Mackwortli, r.x. lUl.'t, * Bloodhound; W. Coast 
of Africa. 

Domville, William T., Esq., ii.D., R.y. Army and Xavy Club, S. B; 

Donne, John, Esq. Listo'c, Xorth Devon, 

Doian, Dr. John, f.s.a. Poyal-cresccnt, Xotting-hiU, IE. 

Dover, John \\ illiani, E'^q. 124, denchurch-sireet, K.C, 

1560 Dower, John, Esq. luS, Fleet-street, U.C. 

• 



Vear of 
Elet-tioij. 

1S53 

1845 

1864 

1865 

1846 
1846 
1857 
1851 
1851 

1859 

1860 

1857 

1866 
1864 
1863 I 
1861 : 
1840 

1860 

1859 ; 

1860 ' 
1837 I 


1856 I 
1852 i 

I 

I 

1865 I 
1861 1 
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Doyle, Sir Francis Hastinga C., Bart, Castoih-honse. T.,C. 

*Drach, Solomon iloses, l>q. f.ra.s. 39, ILyihmd-street, V itzroy-5<inare<, Tr. 
Diew, Major H. 14, St. James' s-sq^i<u'ej > 8 . TP. 

Drummond, E. A., Esq. J, Bryonston-^quai'ej W. 

Drummond, Lieut. -General John. The Boyce^ Dymock^ Gloucestershire. 

Duiiy, Capt. Byron, R.x. The UiJtcd Sen ice Club, S'. TP. 

Dublin, Hjs Grace the AichbiGiop of. BabHii. 

*Du Cane, Major Francis, R.E. 64, Louiides-sqnare, S. TP, 

*Diicie, Heniy John, Eail, F.R.s. 30, Prince' s-y ate, S, W. 

570 Duckworth, Henry, Esq. 2 , Ga/nbier-terracc, Zuerpool. 

Mountstuait Elphinstone Giant, Esq., 31. P. 4, Queen s-yate^yardens. 
South KtU^lnyton, TT". 

*Oulleiiu, Bight Hon. Lord, K.P.. k.c.b, D'/rferln-h lye, Flt^ 7 'Oy~park, Hiyhyate, 
*Dugdale, Captain Ileniy Chailcs G. Mei'cr<ilc~hall, AtherUonc^ Waricick, 

Duke, Sir Janies, Bait, La«y]d<jn-lodye, Sussex. 

Duncan, Capt. Fiaiitis, R.A., ai.A., F.u.s. The Cdodel, Plytnouth. 

*Duncan, Geoige, E''q. 45, Go^Jon-square, TTLC. 

^Duiidas, Bight Hon. Sir David, Q.C., 3i.r. 13, Kiny's-Bench-xcalkt TemqdCj 

T.C.] (i7id Ochterturc, StitUuy. 

Danell, Homy Jaino-^, E>q. IJ, Hyde-q)<irh-sq>i.irt\ ]V. 

*Duulop, B. II, Wallate, Esq., C.B., Indian CiviI Service. Ah'ssrs. Grmdiay and 
Co., Parll {7n€id~street. 

5 80 * Dunmore, Chailes Ad‘i]p}ms ^lurray, Eail of. 24, Ca7'lt07i'hoiiseder7'ace, S'. H'. 
*Dauraven, Edwin Buliaid, Fail of, F.R.s. Ada7-c-77ionvr, Lim€7'ick ; a7,d 
Boararen-Ci’dle, Glnnoryondui e. 

Dupiat, Chevalier Alhed<>. U.M.F. Arbitrator, Cape Toiui,Cap)e cf Good Ho] r. 
D’Grhan, 51.-Gf-n. \V. J. Ixpot-i Qo irtci'inostc/'-Gc7ict'<d, Caatdi; V.S.Club, 
‘S'. TP. ; and Xe^port. near Frrtcr. 

Dutton, F. S, Esq. Prfunn Cl'd), S'. TT"! ; cnid AdebtiJe, Anst7'tJi.t, 

Dyke, Commander Fedie II., r.3I. 3, Soathu'ich-plicc, Hyde-pa7'k, TT7 


1854 

1856 
1866 

1865 f 

1857 ! 

1863 I 
1862 I 
1862 

1864 

1866 
1861 


Eardley-Wilmot, Capt. A. F., R.X., c.n. 1I.^LS. ^ Xde' Qne€7istov:n. Cxrrc of 
Jlessrs. Stdxed. 

Eardley-Wilrnot, Col. F., 3r.R.\. Shocb'O'y Xess, 

Eaidley-Wilmot, Sir .Tuhn E. 3, Fb esfo/ip'^are, Q>ic> n's-'/ate, TP, 

Eas>ie, William, Es(p, f.l.S., 2, AJdi^>m~i dh'S, Xottiny-Jall, TT. 

590 East wick. Captain W. J. 12, Leinde/'-termre. Hyde-porh, TTL 

Eaton, F. A., Esq. Xcw Lhii'ef'sitq Cloh, St, Ja/ticds~sti cct. S'. TT5 
’'Eaton, H., E>q. 16, Prltice's-yate, Ilyde-park, TT'’. 

’‘‘Eaton, Henry Wilham, tlsq., M.p. 16, Pr dice' s-y ate, Hyde-park, TP. 

♦Eaton, William ^leiiton. Esq., 16, Prhiee's-yatc. TP. 

Eatweil, W. C. B., F>'q., 31. n. 17, Kcn^ln itrjn-pa7k-tern7rc, Xoftdnj-hiU, TP, 
Eber, General F. 33, St. Paines' s-squ ire, S^. TT"; 
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List of Fellows of the 
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Year of 
Election, 

1862 

1862 

1858 

1863 

1866 

1865 

1861 

1860 

1857 

1853 

1^63 
1867 ’ 
1865 
1862 

1845 

1863 

1860 

<> 

1857 
1830 
186t 

1865 

1858 
1857 

1862 

1866 
1863 
1830 
1860 
1863 
1852 

1857 

1850 

1865 

1857 

1830 


Ebair, Lord, lol , Pork-strcct, Grosienor-siynre^ TT. ; ond ^luor-parh, Hetis, 
Eden, Rear-Adm. Charles, c.c. 20, WiUoii-j>l>>c€i 8. TT^. 

Edge, ReT. \V. J., m.a. Beneaden-vicarage, near Staplchurst, Kent. 

6 oo Edgeworth, M. P., Esq., bexg.c.S, JI<tstrun‘ho’'SC, AyierO/, S. 

*£l\vardes, Thomas Dyer, Esq. 5, Il^de-parl-j ite, Kensin’jtoHy TP. 

Edwaids, G. T., Esq., b.a. Go, GluiiccAer-terracc, TP. 

♦Edwards, Henry, Esq. 53, Berkelcy-sqrare^ TP. 

Edwards, Major James B., r.e. Junior Vnited Screice Chib, S.W, Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Egerton, Commander Charles Randell, 7 , Butlund-jiite, S, TT’l 

Egerton, Captain the Hon. Fiancis, K.x. Bridjewater-housc, S.W,j and 
IJ.M.S, * St, Geortjed 

♦Elder, George, Esq. Knoch-casVc, Ayrshire, 

Eley, Charles John, Esq. J>nd<jr Athen, Clnh, S. TP. ; and OH Brompton, -S'. TT'l 
Elias, Ney, Jun., Esq, 64, Inverness-tcrrace, Boysicotcr, TP. 

6 lo Elkington, Lieut. -Col. J. H. K. Army and Kavy Club, <5’.TTL, and Park- 
street, Bath. 

Ellenborough, Edward, Eail of, G.C.B. 110, Eatun-speare, iS'.TP. ; and 
Southam-house, near CheltLiiham. 

Ellerton, Juhn L., Esq. 6 , Counanyht-place, Ilyde-parh, TP. 

Elliot, George, Esq., c.e. The Hall, Honylitonde-Spriny, near Fence Houstc,, 
Durham. 

♦Elliot, Capt, L. R. La Madlerayc-snr- Seine, Sc iiic Tnfirh ’/re, 

♦Elliott, Rev. Chailes Boileau, M.A., r.R.s. Jattinystanc, Saaolh. 

Ellis, Rev. William. Rnsc-J>ilh Hddjsdon, hfrrt'^. 

Ellis, W. E. H., Esq. Ifayhld-icctory, Gloucester; Orinital Club, TP; and 
Bycnlla Club, Bijiah fy. 

Elphinstone, Major Ilowaid C., r.e. Buchinyham-palace, S. W. 

Elton, Sir Arthur H., Bart. Aihemmiyn Club, S.W.; and Clevedvn-couf f, 
Somersetshire. 

62 o*Emanuel, Harry, Esq. 8 , Clarence-terrace, Peyenfs-parh, K. TP. 

Emanuel, Joel, Esq., f a.s, Korfulh-vida, td, Xottiny-hUl, W. 

Emslie, John, Esq. Gray' s-mn-ioad, TT^.C. 

Euderby, Charles, Esq., f.r.s., f.l.s. 13, Great St. Helen's E.C. 

Enrteld, Edward, Esq , f.s.a. 10 , Chest r-trrrace, Peyent's-parh, iV.TP. 
Engleheart, Gardner D., Esq. 1 , Eaton-pl tec-south, S.W. 

Erskine, Vice-Admiral John Elphinstone, M.p., c.c. ILM.S. ^ Edgar 
1 L, Albany, TP., and Cardross, Stir liny, K. B. * • ^ 

♦Esraeade, G. M. JI., E=q. 29, P,„-h-strcct, Gnjsccnor-s iU.'re, TT. 

Espmn.=se, jrajor J. W., 12th n,-t. .Vc^srs. IGd-n dswi, ,m.? Co., Coimhi'l. 
Evans, Colonel Wtlliam Eduyu. 24, G,-S't Comhe. hnJ.pUce, I/jde-'pod;, W. 
630 Evans, F. J., E.q,, Matf Commander, r,.N., f.r.,., f.r.a.s. 4, Weiliugfon- 
terrace, Charlton, Blaclheath, S.E. 

♦Evan^, Vice-Admiral Georn'e 1 Vor c nr / 

' ect, otanny-ti f/chns. S.W. ; and 

Enylcficld-yrccn, Cherisey^ 
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Year of 
Election, 

1857 j 

1830 j 
1861 I 
1851 j 
1830 j 
1865 
1859 

1856 

1857 I 
1861 I 
1856 ! 


1861 

1856 
1866 

1838 

1857 
1855 

1863 

1864 ; 
3 863 
1853 

1858 
1866 

1864 
1863 
1840 
1860 

1865 i 
1830 I 
1844 
1862 

1859 ^ 
1863 
1859 
1857 

1863 
1861 

1864 


Evans, Thob. Wni., Esr^., ii.P. 1, Dartnionth-strcct^ TTesf/ziiVisfe/’, <8. TT. ; atid 
AUesfree-v:aUy Derby, 

*Evans, W, Esq. 

Evelyn, Lieut. -Colonel Ceorge P. 4, Onsloic-crescenty Brompton, .*7, JIL 
*EveIyn, IVilliam J., Esq., F.s.A. Lxchjn Estate Oj/icCf Eiehjn-strcctj Deptford. 
*Everett, James, Esq., f.s.a. 

Everitt, Geoige A., Esq. Oakfickt, Moseley ^ near Birmmyhom. 

Ewart, William, Esq,, ii.P. 6, Cionbridjc-sqnare, W, 

Ewing, J. D. Crum, Esq. 21, Birchin-lane, E,C. 

640 Eyre, Edward J., Esq. 

Eyre, George E., Esq. 59, Lo^indes-square, Brompton, TE. 

Eyre, M.-Gen. Vincent, c.c. Atkencenm Club, S. TV. ; and 33, Thnrhe- 
square, S. W. 


Eaiibaim, William, Esq., C.E., F.lX.s. Manchester. 

Eairholme,George Knight, Esq, Union Club, 8. E' ; and RavensKCjod, Melrose,N.B 
Faiiman, Edward St. John, E^q., F.G.3., &(\ 874, Vi i Santa Marit, 

Care of IT. Eair/,ian, E'^q., 2''i, Bnchcstcr-te/'race, Camden-toum, W, IF. 
FaKoner, Thomas, Esq. Usk, Monmouth sJf ire. 

E'alkland, Lucius Btriitinck, Viscount. Skutterskclfe, Yorkshire, 

^Fanshawe, Admiral E. G. 63, Eaton-square, 8'. IT''. 

♦Fairer, W. Jas,, 21, Bolfon-strcet, Piccadilly, IF. • 

650 Faulkner, Chailes, L-^q. DeJJinyton, Oo'forJ. 

♦Fauiithorpe, Lev. J. P., b.a, Tr nniny Cvl'ege, Battersea. 

♦Fayrer, Joseph, Esq., M.D. Calcutta. Care cf Gcncnd Sq)cns, 14, Drum- 
mond-phtce, EdiiPnryJL. 

Fazakerley, J. X., 17, Montayu-^ti cet. Port man-square, TF, 

I'elkiii, Win., Esq., Jun., f.z.s. Becsion, near Xottinyha.m. 

Fe.gusson, J., Esp 6, Gh'aeestcr-sqnare, TIjilr~ 2 >ark. 

Feigusson, Ale\-., IXp Ch tnqdon-hiU, Camher^rcU, 8. 

♦Fergusson, James, Esq., f.u.a.s. 20, Ladyham-placc, TF. 

Ferro, Don Ikimon de ,^ilva, 

FiehL Hamilton, lAq Thorntoii-ro <J, GlipJunn-pjark. 

660 Fm<llay, Alexander, Esq. ILiycs, Kent, S.E. 

Findlay, Alex. Geoige, Esq, 51, Pleet-strect, E.C.; and Jlaycs, Kent, S.E. 
Finnis, Thomas Qnested, E-q., Alderman. Waastead, Essex, X.E. 

Fisher, Anthony L., Esq., m.d. 14, Yorh-pl ice. Baker-street, Portmau-squarc, TV. 
Fidier, .Tohn, Esip 60, St. James' s-stred, TF. 

Fisher, Robert, Esq, 

♦Fitzclarence, Commander the Hon. George, r.n. 

Fitzgerald, J. F. V., Esq. 11, Chester-square, 65 TF. 

Fitzgerald, Captain Keaiic. 2, Bortlanil -place, W. 

Fitz-Patrick, Lieut. Francis Skelton, 42nd Rogt. Madras Aimy. 7, Rkhmnmd- 
terrace, Wcstbourne-jrQic, IF. 
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List of Fellows of the 


xxxvi 

Y ear of j 
Election , 

1859 

1857 

1857 


1805 
1805 
1801 
1805 
1853 
1802 
1857 
1 800 
1804 


1S03 

J801 

1800 
180B 
1800 
^845 
1839 
1801 
1804 I 


1858 

1801 

1804 

1804 

1860 

1864 

1803 

1850 

1861 


1859 

1830 


1866 

1804 

J865 


67o*Fitz-Rov, Henry, Esq. Dov a^ldre-KonsCf lioeh/imj to/i ; and Office of 

J[iriti//ic C'>'>t>jnis, 

Fitzwiliiam, the Hnu. C. W,, M.P. Brooks’ Cbib^ St. Jai/ics’s-strcct, S'. IH. 
*FitzwiUiam, Wilimra Thomas, Earl. 4, G rosccnor-s<j[nars, H . ; cnid 11 entiiOi’th- 
ho'rse, Botherhai/ij Yorkshire. 

’^‘Fitzwiliiam, Wm. 8. Esii* 23, O'Yinjtoa-S'p’arc, BiOiapton^ 

Fleming, G., Esq. Brompfon B 'rr~icls^ Chathuin. 

*Fleming, John, Esq. 18, Lc^Kfenhafl-street, L.C. 

Fleming, Rev. T. S. BtOS'^oc-phtce, Ch'ipeHonyL-road, Leeds, 

♦Flemyng, Rev. Francis P. Olcnfe»luiy nc<U' l[etens''>ur>jh^ GhiSijoir. 

Fletcher, John Chailes, Esq. Jjalc-p o7j, A/inidel ; cind Liitoii-jditce, S. IH. 
Fletchei, Thomas KedJey, Esq. Union-d>jck^ Litnefiouse, E. 

68 o Flood, John Edwin, Es([. 120, JB-ih-strcd^ Buplar, E, 

Flower, Caj.t. L. 19, Gicd Cudcijc-drcct, S.\Y. ; Banstead, Sunetj; ond 
Q‘fi.Cfiii En/fC'I St’/ Lice Cbih, *S’. 11, 

Fuley, Col. the Hon. St. Geoige. c.n. 

Foord, John Biomley, E-^q. 52, Of I Broad-dreet, E.C. 

Foilcs, Commandci Cliarlcs S., ii.N. Arnvj and Xavy Cbih^S.W.; and 18, 
J<linrs~dt cct^ S’. TE. 

Forbes, Lieut. C. J. F. Smith. Lappoiinin^ Co. VTatctfotd^ Ireland. 

Forbes, the Hon. Horace Courtenay, M.A. Ot lei Codeje, Ojford. 

Foi'ster, Rev. Charles, D.o. Stistcd-rcctonj, Fss>\c, 

♦Foister, William Edwaid, Esq,, m.p. Bnrley, nco' Otlcy. 

Forsyth, William, Esq., ^i.C. 01, B»thiiid->j>tte, S. IE. 

690 Foit, Richard, I'Sq , ;m.p. Jlr^/d-haO^ lEE^/t //, I^a/u'ash're ^ and 24, Queens- 
(jidc-'jarden^^ S<u/M K* n-in (t u, TE. 

Foitescue, Chichestei S., Esq^,, M.P. 7, C'O'lton-ijiirden-^y S'. IE. 

*Foitescue, Hon. Dudley F,, M.P. 0, IIertfijrd~di cet^ IE. 

Foitune, C. F., Esq. Traiidad^ TEt'*^ Indies. 

Foster, Capt. W. J. Stnhhijdoiidionse, Foreham^ Hants. 

Fo.ster, Edmund, Esq., Jan. 0. Alhlon-streit, Ilydc-parh, IE. 

Foster, H. J., Esq. 

*Fowler, J. T., Esq. Goiernineat Iiis^>ector of Sehooh, Adijay, Madnis^ India, 
C<ire of Bci\ A. lEEiO/i, Xationd SucietyG Office. S'lncti'-'r-/, Westminder, 
♦Fowler, Robeit X., Esq., m.a. 5u, Cofiihill^ E.C.; ond Tottenham, X, 

Fox, Aithur Douglas, Esq., c.i:. 135, Marine Ihuade, Bi njhton ; ami 8, 

Xeic-strect, Sprtmj-ijarden'^, S. IE. 

700 Fox, Lieut.-Colonel A. Lane, lo, Ifper Phillunore-gardcfis, Kensington, W, 
♦Fox, Lieut.-Geneial C. R. Traeellers’ Club, S', TE. ; and 1, Addison-road, 
Kensington, TE. 

lox, D. M,, Esq., Chief Engmeei of the Vaiitos and St. Paulo Railway, St. 
Banlo, Brazil. 

*Fox, F. E. E-q. Elinslea, Tottenham. Middlcse.r, 

I 1 ox, Samuel Cl aac, E^q. Woodjoid-housc, OeamdL-gOn'i, B'.jckhcath, S.E. 



Year of ! 
Election. 

18(50 I 
18(51 I 
18(55 1 

1800 I 

1854 ' 
1862 '■ 
1860 : 
1866 ‘ 
1800 j 

1863 j 
1856 j 

i 

1864 ' 
1864 

1852 

1850 
1839 I 
1842 i 

1853 ( 

1859 j 
1863 

1855 j 
1805 1 

1860 i 

1861 I 

i 

1866 i 


1863 

1858 

1801 

1855 

1848 

1850 

1854 

1861 

1865 

1866 
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Fox, Thos., Esq., if.D. la^pertor-Gencrnl of Xorth Cunp, Ahki shot. 

Franklin, Jo>eph Lewis, Esq. 14S, J><'n<Usti'ccf^ TT5 
*Frank>, Aug. \V., Esq. 55, Sciimo^n -At cct, IF. 

Flanks, Cliarles W., Ksq. 

Fraser, Chailes, Esq. 15, L>ULC'ister-p<tCi BiVisv.<iter-i'o<hJ^ IF. 

710 FiU'er, C<»m. H. A., i.x. 

Fraser, Tlios., E-q. Lltcr‘ir;j Sc:.., ILidson ju<t>j Co., llx.hondxiii-house, L.C. 
Fraser, Capt. T. Otajo, Xc’" Ziolmd. 

Freeman, Daniel Alex., Esq., Barrister-at-lnv. PIo^' dcn~h>>df.h'n'is, Tet/qde, X.C. 
Fremantle, Commander Edmmvl Kobeit. 4, Upper Lcdcdo.i-drcct, S.W. 

Fremantle, Lt. Hon. Sir Thomas F., Bait. 4, Upper Idcclcstvn-strcet, 
Beljr'jve-S'pi or, S. TF. 

Fiemantle, Lieut. -Cul. Artlim. Guardd Chib. .S'. IF. 

Freme, Major James H. Vdreatu dGhtj^isc^ Shroqishirc ; <ind Aroiy nnd Xanj 
Club, S. IF. 

French, Dr. James, C.R. Lispccfur-Gciier.d of lluSj'itids, GrahinisAtotel, 
JOdinburyh. 

Frere, Baitle John Laiiiie, Esq, 45, Bcdford-sq'/^/rc, TF.C. 

720*Fieie, (George, Jun., Esq. C<fj>c of G'jod IfopC <nid Ar, Bcdf<tuG:<<piare,W.C. 
Frere, William Edw., E''i|., f.r.a.s. Bvinh.'ij ; nad 45, TT5C. 

ET'itli, John Ciiilith, Esq. 1 5, Wunpolc-strcct, IF.; 'nid 11, A 'siui Fri<~irs, E.C.^ 
Fryer, William, E.^q. 39, dfurlborrnyh-hd’-'jordcns, bt. Jvhii s-v ood, A'. Tl^. 

Fuidge, William, E-q. 5, P irk-rijic, Bri:>toL 
Fuller, John, E^q. 

Fuller, Thomas Esq, 119, Gloyi.ccstcr-iernicc, Hydc-pork, IF, 

Fussell, Her. J, <1. Cuny, 16, C 'do'j.ia-pdicr^ -S. TT”. 

Fynos Clinton, Rev, Charles J., M.A. 3, Munt<iijHc-pbu:c, BtisseU-sqnorc, TF.C, *• 
ond Ciom^ull, Xotts. 

Fytcbe, Coloutd Albeit. Bcjorm Club, S. TF. 


73o*Gal)rieUi, Antiene, Esq. 6, Qcer)is-<j'>fc-tcrrric>\ Kcudayfon, TT5 
Gaisford, Thomas, E^q. Tr.ndUW Cb>\ C, TT3 

Gallagher, John, Esq., il.D. Pcfurni Cbd, SAV.; aad lU9, Wedhovrnederroce, TTL 
*GaiIoway, John James, Esq. 

*G.iIton, Cnpt. Douglas, R,E. 12, Chcstcr-strcct, G rosi'cnor-p>lice, S.W. 
♦Gallon, Franci'^, Esq., m.a., f.r.s. 4'2, B>(tl<nid-(j<ftc, *S'. TT'. ; and 0 , Bertie- 
terrace, Lcitmmjtvn. 

♦Gammell^ Major Andrew. DrnmtocJd'j, Kincardineshire, X.B, 

Garden, Robeit Jone>, Esq. 6T, M<>nt‘upi~sqaarc. TF. Care of Mcssis. 

Porldcii and Co,, 45, Grcit C'nnhcriand-sti cd, TT5 
Gardner, Capt., 0. H., R.N. Co fst-G^/ord Odcc, bp-'in pyardtas, .S'. TT’i 
Gaiduer, Jolin Dunn, Esq, 122, P<. rk-sirctt, Parh-itne, TF, 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of ; - ' 

Election. ; 

1863 I 740 Gardyne, D. J. B., Esq. Trinity CoUeye^ Oxfo/d. 

1863 Gasco'gne, Fredeiic, Esq. Farlinytofif Yorhshi.e. 

1859 *Gassiot, John P., Jun., Esq. 0, Snsscx-plocCf Bcycnt'' s-p<'irh, >^,TT". 

1866 *Gatty, Chailes H,, Esq., M.A., Fe^briJyc-parh^ T<fst Gj i/ititcod^ S>f$si\L\ 

1838 *Gawler, Colonel George, k . h . United Service CUihj - 6 '. TV. ; OMd Southsea-idl.t^ 
Southsea, 

1865 George, H. B., E-q. 63, Lincoln^ s-lnn-fidds, TV.C. 

1859 Gerstenberg, Isidore, Esq. llyWi-tnifvrd-cond, TIu oguiorton-btrcet^ E.C. 

1865 *Gibbons, xSills John, Esq., Alderman. 13, Upper Eedford-ptacCj Hvsscd- 

square, TT'.C. 

1866 *Gibb, George Hendeison, E^q., 13, Vict/rin-btrctf^ ]Yed//uHbte>\ S,V, • 

1859 *Gibbs, H. Hacks, Esq. St, DmiduUs, Tt'jciTs-ptirh, A’". TV. 

1G64 7^0 Gibson, A., Esq. Achim each, Brtdun, X.B. 

1866 Gibson, John, Esq. 2, Picc>iddbjj Dnh^foiJ, Yurhdiuw 

1855 ! Gillespie, Alexander, Esq. Heathjidd, ^V>llt'J^i-on~Tha^)iCS, Surrey. 

1866 ' *Giliespie, William, Esq. Torh>nic-hdtj Edddriryh, 

^1857 j Gillespy, Thomas, Esq. Brabant-court, Bhdp)utdiine, E.C\ 

1863 ! *Gillett, William, Esq. GZ, Albnvj, TV 

1861 Gilliat, Alfred, Esq. LongJutindioUbe, neur \ViiiJj(jrne, Dorset, 

1863 Gillies, Robert, E>q., c.E. Dunedni, Otayo, Xeie Zealand. 

1867 Gisborne, Fied, X., Esq., Engmeer and Electiician. 445, West Strand, W.U. 

1836 Gladdish, Col. William. BydUfes, GiaiesetLJ. 

1864 760 Gladbtone, George, E^q. The Terrace, Claph au-couhnK'n, S, 

1863 Gladstone, J, H., E*q., Ph.D, Yt , Beiuhridjc-s-piiiic, W, 

1862 *Glad.stone, Robert btuart, E^q. 11, Xeiv Broad-strcct, E.C. 

1846 ♦Gladstone, William, Esq. 57V Ol<l Broad-street, E.C, 

1864 *Gladstone, W. K., Esq. 39 q Old^ Bond-street, TV ; and Fitzroy-parh, 

Hiyhyate, N, 

1860 Glascott, Commander Adam Gidard, r.n., Actim; Commi.-sioner on the Turko- 

Persian Frontier. 2l€ssrs. Chard, 3, Clifford's dan, Fleet-sti c>d, E.C. 

1857 1 Gleig, Rev. G. R., M..\. Chaphiin-Genend, Chelsea-hospital, TT”. 

1854 Glen, Joseph, Esq., Mein. Geogr, Soc. of Bombay. Orkntal Cluh, TV. 

1857 Glover, Commr, John H., e.n. Layoa ; and A) my and Xacy Cl'b,S.W. 

1866 Glover, Robeit Reaveley, Esq. ol*, Great St, Eekns, E.C. 

1860 . 770 Glyn, Capt. H. Carr, R.N. 1 , Eccleiton-strctt, Bdyraie-sqwu c, /S'. TV 

1864 j Glyn, Sir Richard, Bait. Army awl Xacy Club, S. IT'. 

1862 j Goddard, James, Jun., Esq. 14, Jlificmy-lane, E.C. * 

1863 Goldsmid, Lt.-Colonel Frederick John. Harroic-on-thc-hill ; 

Kent ; and United Service Club, S. TT', 

1861 Goldsmid, Julian, Esq. 20, rortman-syunre, TT'. 

I860 Gooch, Thomas Lou-ri.tge, Esq. Tcam-lojgc, SaltveU, G.iteAejd-jii-Tgne. 

1864 Goo()all, George, Esq. Messrs. Cox otd Co., Cralj's^ouit ; Mid Junior Cwlten 

Lhih, 17 . 
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1863 
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1864 
1861 
1856 
1856 
1854 

1856 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1859 
1862 
1835 
1846 

1860 

1865 
1867 

1858 

1861 

1861 

1865 

1860 

1860 

1830 


1862 

1863 

1861 

1830 

1857 

1865* 

1858 
I860 

1858 
1857 

1859 
1865 


*Goo(.lenoug]i, Capt. J. G., K.x. Junivr U. S. Chh, IT”. Care of Messrs, 
22 , Armhlc^-strecf, StranJ, W.C. 

*Goodenough, Major W., k.a. St'iff-coHcje, S'.niJhurbtj Farnhorovgh Stat.^ Hants, 
Gooldin, Joseph, Esq. 48, Lj’/>er H'jF-pnrh-gttrdens, TT^. 

780 Goulon, Alexander, E-^q., C.E, 2, yiueeiit-sqnaref Westini)isterf S.W, 
*Gojdou, Colonel the lluii. Alexander H., C.B, 

Goidon, Harry George, Esq. 1, CUf tun-place, Hyde-park-gardens, TF. ; and 
Killiechrtssi, D”n\dd, PertJiddre. 

Gordon, A'lmiial the Honourable John. 28, Queen Anne-street, TT. 

Gordon, Vice-Admiral Robeit. United Seriice Club, TV. 

Gore, Kichard Thomas, Esq, 6, Queen-square, Bath, 

Gorman, John, Esq., m.d. 

Gosling, Fred. Solly, Esq. 18, Xe^c-street, Spring-gardens, -S'. TV. 

Goss, Samuel Day, Esq., 11. D. Ill, Kcanington-parh-road, S, 

Gould, Lieut. -Colonel Fiancis A. B>nitingfu/ d, Herts, 

790 Gould, John, E«q., F.R.S., f.l.S. 26, Charlotte-street, Bedfordsquare, W,C. 
Gould, Nathaniel, Esq., F.s.A, 4, Taiiitoch-sqnare, W,C. 

*Go\ven, Colonel J. E, 

Grabham,” IMicIiael, E-^q., m.d. Madeira. Cure of C, R. Blandy, Esq,, 
25, Crutched Friars, E.C. 

Graham, CyiU C., INq. 9, Cleveland-row, St. James’s, S.VC. ; and J)eb roe-house, 
Watford, Ida ts. • 

Grant, Alexander, Esq. Ouhfcld House, Hornsey, N, 

Grant, Daniel, Esq. 11, Waru'ick-ro'id^ Upper C la pto7i, Rf, 

*Graut, Francis W., Esq. Army and -V'?“y Club, S. TT”. 

Grant, Major James A., C.ii. E. India U. S. Club, S'. TV. ; ami Dingwall, Eos- 
shirc, X.B. 

Grantham, Capt. James, R.E, Scaivhy, Brigg, Lincolnshire ; and Eoyal 
Engi/iter Ojjiee, Deinn^ ort. 

8oo*Gray, John Edw., Esq., rii. dr., r.R.s., z.S. and L.s. British Museum, 
WC, 

Gieathcd, Lieut. -Cohniel Wiil'erfoice, W. H., c n. 

Greaves, Rev. Richard W., leetor of Tooting. Tooting, 8, 

Gieen, Capt. Francis. 89, Eculeston-S'iuare, S’. Tl’. 

Greene, Thomas, Esq. Whittingtun-haJl^ near Burton, Westmm ejiind. 
*Greentield, \V. IT., Esq. 59, BoreJiCiter-tct race, H>jde-pa>L, TT”. ; and 
Union Club, S. IT'. 

Greg, W. R., Esq., Comptroller of H.M.S. Stationeiy Office. Wimbledon, S. TT'. 
Gregory, Chailes Hutton, Esq., C.E. 1, Dclahay-strcet, Westminster, S'. TT”, 
♦Gregoiv, Fiancis Thomas, Esq. Queensland. 

^Gregory, Isaac, Esq. Chorlton-hall, Wetorii-park, Manchester, 

8io*Giellet, Henry Robert. Esq. Saiagc-gardcn^, Touer-hUl, E.C, 

Grenfell, Chas. Pa'^coe, Esq. 38, Belgraic-^qnare, S.W, 

Gienfell, Henry R., Esq., M.P. 15, St, James’ s-phice, S. W. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of 
Election, 

1858 

1853 

1830 

1880 

1837 

1844 

1864 ' 
1862 
1861 
1839 ' 

1863 I 
18!)6 ' 
1855 

1864 i 
1861 ' 

1858 
1857 
1862 ' 

I 

1861 

1859 
1857 

1862 

1865 


1863 

1865 

1863 

1865 

1865 

1860 

1353 

1853 

1853 

1861 

1863 


Grenfell, Pascoe St. teger. Esq. f -house , S'vaa%ea, 

Grenfell, Riversdale \V., Esq. 27, Ufper Th'tmcs-street, L.C. 

* Gres well, Rev. RichaiJ, ii.A., F.R.s, 39, St, Giles, Oj.fonL 
Grey, Chailes, Esq. 

♦Grey, Sir George, K.C.B. Governor and Cur/im,' inder-in- Chief , Xeic Zealand, 
Colonial Ojnee, 

♦Grey, Ralph Wm., Esq,, Commissioner of Customs. 47, Bclgrave-sqttarc, S.W, ; 

and CkipcJuise-castle, Hexfuun. 

Grierson, dunces Esq. 

820 Giiffin, James, Esq. The PLetreat, Portsca : and The Hard, Portsea^ Hants, 
♦Grithth, Daniel Clewm, I'>q. 20, Gon'er-sti ecf, W,C. 

Griffith, John, Esq. 16, FinS^oirf-j'lfrc-Su^ith, H.C, 

Griffith, Sir Richard, 20. Lu:ii.sfo)t~s pioi c, aS'. TIE 
Giiffith, Richard Clewin, Esq. 20, Gov:er-strcci, W.C, 

Grindrod, R. B., E^q., 21 .D., ll.d,, f.l.s., &C, ToirnsenrPhonse, Malvern^, 
Grinnell, C., E'q. Bitrlin jtjii-vhiinhers, ISO, iGcLaddhf, BE 
Grohvenor, Lord Richard, M.r. 33, U^>[jer Gt ot^icnor-strcct, ^V. 

Grote, George, E^q, 12, Saiilc-ro’/', BE * 

Giuneisen, Chailes Lewis, Es^q. 16, Snrrey -street. Strand, W.C. 

830 Gunn, F. L. G., E^q., M.r>,, Army TRdical Staff. Bathurst, Ga/nhia, B". Africa ; 
and 'ZAQ>, Bath-cresccat, Glasgir-, 

Gunnell, Commander Edmund TT., R.x. Army and Xat^ Club, aS. TB. ; 

21, ArytjU-road, Canipden-hiU, BE 
♦Gurney, John H., Esq. Culton-lKtU, Xorwich. 

Gurney, Samuel, E-^q., M.p. 25, Prince's-yate, Hyde-parh, aS'. IB. ; and 
Carshidton, Surrey, 

Guthrie, James Alexander, Esq. 30, Portland-place, Bd 
Gwyther, John H., Esq. 20, Threadnecdle-street, P.C, 


Hadfield, Wm , Esq., Secretary to the Buenos Ayres RailwMy Company. 

11, Invemess-road, Baysicater, IV. 

Hadley, Henry. Esq., ii.D. Xeed'cood-lodyc, Bay\s-hill, Cheltenham, 

Hadow, P. D., Esq. Sudhnry-p) iory, Middlesex, 

Halcombe, Itcv. J, J. Chattcr-hou^e, P.C. 

840 Hale, WEtrieii S., Esq,, Alderman. 71, Q>icen-street, Chcapsidc, E.C. 

Haiiday, Lieut. -Colonel BElliam Robert. Vnltcd Service Chib, *^7. BE 

Halifax Viscount, G.C.B., m.p. lo. IJel.j,-a,.c.sq„.,re, S.W.’; and If kkletox, 
1 orkshire, 

♦Halkett, Rev. Dunbar S. PMe Booldtam, Surrey, 

♦Ilalkett, Lieut. Peter A., r.n. Windham Club, S. TB. 

Hall, Ciiailes Hall, Esq. Pa,k-Urui, Circn'ie^ter. 

Hall, Hem y, E.-q. I09, Vkturia-itrect, S.W. 
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Year ol 
Election. 

1802 : 

180.3 ’ 

1853 I 

! 

i 

1865 
1804 ; 
1850 

1858 

1802 ! 
1861 
1830 , 
1801 ' 

1863 ' 

I 

1830 ’ 

1866 ' 
1846 [ 
1837 : 

1802 I 

1853 ! 

1860 

1860 
1801 
1857 ; 
1837 I 

1859 I 
1840 I 
1804 I 

1864 
1864 
1804 

1801 I 

1802 ; 

1864 I 

• I 

1855 ’ 
1853 i 

1852 
1859 ^ 

1865 j 


Hall, James TeObutt, Esq. Fvrc-stred^ L{)aclio>isc, 27. 

Hall, Thomas F., F.C.S. 20, kh-sqH^tre^ .S'.TTb 

Hall, Admiral William Hutcheson, C.B., F.ii.s. United Service Cluh^SdV,; 
and 48, FhilUniOre-^j'inkni^ KtnsiihjtviL, H'. 

850 Hallett, Lieut. Fiimcis C. H., f.h.a. Juroor United Sen ice Club, IVl 
Halliday, Sir Fred , K.c.F. 14. < nix dens, ScmiJi Ken^imjton, TP. 
Halloian, Alt'ied L., E-'q., Stall Cominr. 3, X'ici,-ten\, To '{loini, nr. Deionpoii. 
Halloian, Arthur 13., E^j. rnnciiJ'jl of tJiC Sooth Dcion Colleijiate School, 
Ifeoi itrce, L'jxder. 

Hamilton, Archibald, E^q. South Borroic, Bromlci;, Kent, S.K. 

Hamilton, Loid Claude, M.p. 19, Enton-sq., S, TP. ; ond B irons-ronrt, Co. Tyrone. 
♦Hamilton, Capt. Henry G., k.n. 71, Ecclestvn-sqndrc, S. IP. 

Hamilton, Col. Piubeit William, Gienadier Guaid>. IS, Eeeledon-sqHa?'e, 5'., TP. 
Hamilton, K., E&q. Cure of /. Foi ster HatnUton, Er],, 2, Gloucester^street, 
Forttnun-bq'iure, IT, 

Hamilton, Terrick, Es<[. 121, Purk-strect, Grusi'cnor-sqn'fre. TP, 

36o Hamilton, Ilear-Adrairal C. J3 iiilie. 50, TTTi/’>' //v, .8'.1TC ^ 

Hamilton, Rear-Admiral W. A. Laillic. 2fuc<triuey-h'jnt:C, Biuchheuth, S.E. 
Hamilton, Wm. John, Esq., F.R.S. 23, Cleduiin-qduce, /S’. TTb 
♦Hanbury, Robert, Esq., M.P. 1 U, Uqq:cr Grosvtiior-bti Ctt, TTd 
*Han<l, Capt. George 8., R.x., C.B. United Servke Clnh, S.M",; and H.M.S, 
‘ T^ctor^.^ • 

♦Handley, Benjamin, As'>istant-C<annir. Tmko-Persian Frontier. British 

Ei/ibabsy, 57. Beterdjui y ; and Gmfton Chtb, GrfUn-strctt, TP 
Haiiham, Commr, T. B., R.x. ^f(tlldon-lioux\ near Blnidfoi d. Dorset. 
♦Haiikey, Blake Alexander, E^q. 38, F'jrtlunJ-qjl ice, TTb 
Hankey, Thomson, Esq., m.p. 45, ForUund-qduce, TTb 
♦Hanmer, Sir J., Bait., M.r., r.p.s. ILuitaer-\<iIl ,i,id Betthfchl-qxirk, Flintshire. 
Byo^Haii’^aid, Henry, Em]^. 13, G/e<it rn-bt/\et, TP(7. 

♦Haicoui t, Egeitoii E-'i[. M'hif’' ell-h dl, Yo/h. 

♦Haidie, Gavm, E-^q. 113, Ficcudilly, TT7 

Haiding, Chailes, Esep Gr'->ft"ii C/'/’>. 10. Gr<ffton^strcct, Piccadilly, TTA 
Harding, J. J., Esq. 1, Bumyoo y~ptid:^ Tdiii jtoa. X. 

Haidinge, Capt. E., n.x. 32, ILjdc-i>ur\~s piu; e, TP 

Haidmge, Ilemv, E^q., m.p. IS, Griftijn-street, BonJ-streef, TTb 

Haidinan, William, E>q., m.a. Xui biton~h dl, Kiayston-on-Thanies, 

Hardwicke, B, fAq. 4^, Biissell-squitre, TT'.C. 

Harris, Aichdeacon the lion. C. A. Brcm'uU-iicnruqe, Chq q'lenlmm. 

880 Harris, Admiial the Hon, E. A, J., c.n II.Jl.Mds Enioy Extraoj'Jlnary 
and Minister I’lenipotentiury, Leyotion Lntu unique. Bei ne. Mesn's, 
VToodhc'ul. 

Harris, George Eiederick, Esq., M.A. ILtrro'r.q:)nrk, Middlesex, X. TTA 
Harris, Cajd. Henry, ir.c.s. 35, Glouce&ter-ternice, Hy<le-j>arh, TT”. 

Harris, John M., lAq. 12, JfoUuwlderrace, IloUund-road, Kensinyton, TP. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of ' 
Election. \ 

1863 ! 
1859 I 

1865 I 

1838 } 
1854 I 

1863 I 

1864 ! 
1864 I 
1864 I 
1846 I 
18Q5 i 

1866 I 

1859 ’ 
1858 
i034 

1857 
1840 

1858 1 
]«361 j 

1860 I 

1852 j 


1863 

1865 
1859 

1864 

1862 j 

1863 ; 
1856 

1863 
1861 
1861 
1862 
1856 
1837 
1853 

1866 

1864 
1852 


Harrison, Clias., Esq. La>rric~p<u'hf SijJcnhini; and 3, Gt. To^Lcr-st., E.C. 
Harrison, C. H. Rogers, Esq., F.R.c.s. 13, Layisdoicae-roadj Cl"pham-i'oad, S. 
fllarrison, William, Esq., f.s.a., f.Ct.s., ConscOTafuT Clnh^ S,W. ; Ernjal 
Thames Yacld 0>tb, 7, AIW in >rk-strret^ TT. ; GaVvjreares-h iIG ne ir Blacks 
hum, Bancashire ; and Samlcsbnry-haU, nC'ir Preston, Lancashire. 

H’lrrowLy, Dudley, Eail of. Sondon-ho,, Lichpeld ; and Xorton, Gloucestershire. 
*Hartland, F. Dison, Esq., F.S.A., &-C. 60, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Harvey, Chailes, Esq. Pathgate-cottage, Streatham, id, 

890 Haivey, John, Esq, Ickuell Burg, Bijjlesuade. 

Harvey, John, Esq. 7, Mincing-lanc, L. C. 

Harvey, W. D., Esq. 52, Eottinij-hllhsq^nre, S. TW. 

Harvey, W. S., Esq., f.n’. Il.Jf.S. Mlanni'rd,* Mediterranean. 

Haivey, C, IE, Esq., m.d. 17, Whitckdl-jiYce, >8. IE. 

Harvey, Richard M., Esq. Oxford and Canihrtdge Clnh, 6'. TE. 

Harwood, H. Harwood, Esq. 29, Clei'cland-square, Hgde-parl, W. 

Hawker, Edward J., Esq. 37, Cad<jg<tn-placc, S. W. 

Hawkins, Fiancis Disset, Esq., il.D., F.R.S. 29, Upper Ilarleij-street, HE; and 
Zeiceil-lodge, Dorchester, 

Hawkins, Capt. Frank K., r.n. Army and Navy Club, S. W. 

900* Hawkins, John, Esq. 

^Hawkins, Col. J. Summerheld, R.E. Woohi'ich, S.B. 

Hawksiey, Thoma.<, Esq., c.i:. 14, Philhmore-yai dens, Kensington, <9. HE 

Haworth, Eiederick, Esq. 9, Eccleston-street, S. H''. 

♦Hay, Rear-Admiral Sir J. C. Dalrymple, Bait., M.r., f.r.s. 1o.9^ St. Geoige's- 
srptare, TF. ; V. S. Club, SAV. ; Dnnragit, Glenluce ; and If'rrou>on-t/ie- 
hill, w.ir. 

♦Hay, Lord John. 15, Cromwell- rood, South ICensington, H’. 

Hay, Lord William. 2, C^evelaTid-i’ov:, S. H'. 

Hay, ^lajor W. E. Linde adodge. Loan-head, near Edinburgh. 

Haysman, James, Esq. Bui'dett-honse, Burdett-road, E, 

Head, Alfred, Esq. 13, Cno'cn-hill-gardens, Bagswotcr, W. 

9T0 Headlara, Right Hon. Thos. E., m.p. 27, Ashleg-phice, VktOf ia-street, S.W. 
Heath, J. Benj., Esq., f.r.s., f.s.a., Consul for Sardinia. 31, Old Jewry, E.C. 
lleathfield, W. E., Esq. 20, King-street, St. James's, S. IF. 

Hector, Alexander, Esq. <6, Stanley-gardens, Bagso.ater, IF. 

Hector, James, Esq., m . d . Care of E, Stanford, E^g. 

Hemans, Geo. Willouglihy, Esq., c.c. 13. Qatui^-sp'are, ^Vestminster, fl. W. 
Hendeison, Andrew, Esq. 102, Ghj^ceiter-phice, Portimni-srpmre, TF. 
♦Henderson, James, Esq. Lxtt e^iood-parh, Forbes, Aberdeenshire, 

Henderson, John, Esq. Cons^awatPe CPh, S. H'. ; and Valparaiso. 

Henderson, Patiick, Esq. Caie of Captaui Id, J. Strutt, Rogal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, Southaiiq,ton. 

920 Henderson, R., Esq. 7, Mi>a:i,\y-lara\ E.C. 

Hen<lerson, H ilham, Esq. 5, St uihpc -street, Ilyde^parK-gardcns, W. 
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Ye ,r of !- 
Electtoa.j 

1844 , 
18(31 ■ 

IS'30 

1862 : 
18J8 i 

1861 i 

1864 I 

1857 1 

1858 ' 

1841 i 

1861 I 

1856 j 
1840 

I 

1860 ; 

1853 I 

1856 
1866 ■ 
1867 ' 

1854 , 

1865 I 

1861 I 

I 

1858 I 

1859 I 

1862 
1846 
1861 

1855 ; 
1830 ! 

1866 

18^6 

1861 

1857 

1856 
1830 


*Heneage, Edward, Esq. Std<fs-eiid^ TUtael Hemps’ ciJ. 

Henn, Rev. J., b.a., Head Master of the 5IanLhester Commercial Schools. Old 
Tr afford^ Jfa itch ester, 

Elemiessey, J. B. X., E^q. A^st. 75 / j. Sareei, of Xndity Dehra in the Hhovn, 
-A. IE. XroiinceSf ludt'f. Oho of Jlesi/ s. Omith, LiOer^ and Co. 

Henry, Capt. R. J. Anny and Xary CIO', S. IE. 

*Henry, Wm. Chas., Esq., M.D., F.u.s. Hfftield, near Leub'iry^ Herefordshire. 
*Henty, Douglas, Es([. CJacliCAt-r. 

Herbert, George, Esq. University Scliool^ nc 'r XottinyJwiii, 

Herd, Captain D. J. 2, Xornay-honsef liinehoKiCy E, 

930 Hertslet, Edward, E'^q. Librarian, Fvrcijii Office, 8* IE. : and Bellc-vue-house 
Pdehmond, S, TE. 

Hessey, James Augustus, Esq. JLi/un’/iyford Bruce, Pev'sey, TEj 7^5. 

Heugh, John, E.sq. ToubridjL-fi'clh. 

Hewitt, James, Esq. BAtniydc ni, Brujht'jn. 

*Heywood, James, Esq., f.r.s. xithtnccuvi Club, X. TE. ; and 26, Kensington^ 
palicc-gardens, TE, 

Hey worth, Capt, Lawrence, 4th Royal Lancaijhiie. Jim, Uaded Service Club, S. TTL 
Hickey, Edwdn A., Esq, 29, Kiny-drett. St. JarriLs's, S\W. 

Hill, Arthur Dowdier, Esi[. So>dh-) oad, Clq-ham-parJ:^ Surrey, 3, 

IIill, Beikeley, Esq. 14, VTeynvj'ith-strcLt, BortlunUpl ice, TT”. 

Hill, O'Dell Travers, E.'q, VD, Kt’darc l^rrace, Wcdl'ijUrnc Park, TT5 • 
940 Hill, Lieut. -Colonel Stephen J, Care of Capt. E. Barnett, R.X., 14, TTo6?frn- 
sipiare, TT5 ; Army and Xaey Club, 6'. TT7 ; and Governor of Anti jua, 

Hili, Samuel S., Esq. Pcfjrni Cl)ib,S.Vf. ; and , SacLiille-st., Piccaddhj,dV. 
Hilliard, Alajor George Toweis, l\Iadi as Stalf Corps. 11, Laasdounc-road, 
Ken^injton-purk, Xattniy-hid^ ]E. 

Hiuchlid', T. Woodbine, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 64, Liivyd id sdnn-fields, W,C, 
Hind, Professor ITeniy Youle, m.a. P'ronto, Canada TTcoL 
*Hiude, Samuel Henry, Es(p Witid\ani Cl'd>, 3^ IE. 

*Hiudmarsli, f'lederiek. Esq. IT, BachlerAury, E.C, 

Hoare, Deane John, Escp Rajal Thaircs Y'icJd Club, Alhcniarlc-street, TK 
Hobbs, m. Geo. Ed., Esq. JfastLr of Gr'nninar SchoA, TEi/vsLL’, licur TTTov, 
♦Hobhouse, Heniy William, Esq. 24, Caduyaa-placc, TT7 
950 Hockly, John Minett, K-q., r.n. Harbour Mestei, Shanghai, and Conservator 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang River, Plympton 3t. 2Iary, Iduan. 

*Hodgson, Arthur, Esp, Superintendent of the Austialian Agricultiual Company. 

Hraytondiidl, TEo’si Drayton, near Uabridye. 

*Hodgsou, James Stewait, E^q. 8, St. Helen s-pl'ce, E.C. 

Hodgson, Kirkman [biniel, Esq., ii.p. 8, 3t. Hdni s-placc, E.C, 

Hogg, James, Jan., Esq. 31, 2[ecJJcnh'iry~<i'pi'trc, TTLC, 

Hogg, John, Esq,, M.A., F.R.S. , r.L.s., V.-Pies. Royal Socitdy of Literatine. 
&o, 8, SerycantC-inn, Temple, E.C.; and Xorton-house, Stuchtonaipon-' 
'Pees, 
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L ist of Fellows of the 


Year of 
Election. 

1865 
1839 
1830 
1861 

1863 
1862 
1861 
1861 
1835 

1864 
1862 
1861 
183 ^ 
1857 
1864 
1857 
1^57 
1864 
1862 

1859 

1866 
1861 
1846 

1862 

1857 

1861' 

1859 
1853 

1856 

1864 

1853 

1857 
1842 
1866 
1857 
1838 
1838 

1860 


Hole, Chaile% Esq. 1, St. J>j//ies-rO'tJ, Jj/'idon^ S, 

♦Holford, Robert 8., Esq,, Borchester-hoHsCf Pork-hme^ TT’’, 

Holland, Sir Henry, Bart., M.D., F.n.s, 25, Lower Brooh-st/ eet, W» 

Holland, Colonel James. 24, Brinceh^sipinre, Kensmjton^ynrdens^ TH. 

960 Holland, Lotou, Esq. 6, Qrcens-i'dlnSi IToiC/sor, 

Holland, Robert, Esq. St iniao re-halt , Great StanmorCy Middlesex. 
*Hollingsworth, John, Esq., M.n.c.s. Madl nstonc-hovse, Grecivichy S.E. 
Holme, J. Wilson, Esq., m.a. Doiinsa'ooct, BcchoJumiy Kait, S.E, 

♦Holmes, James, Esq. 4, Nev: Onaond-Urcety Qncen-squarCy HbC 
Holmes, Capt. R. C. 1, llichmond-iillaSy Bextvy-hcathy S.E. 

Holmes, Sir William H. 

Holms, John, E-^q. 16, O >rnicaU-gardcnSy Quceyds-ijatc, TV. 

♦Holroyd, Ai thur Todd, E'*q., M.D., r.L.S. Athenccum Clvhy jS. TV. 

Holroyd, Heiiiy, Esq. Dai ristei -at-Law, 2^ Llm-court, Teuqdf', E.C, 

970 Holt, Vesey, Esq. 63, ^V<'rlLicl-s<luorey TT". 

Homfiay, Frederick Samuel, Esq., C.E. 6, Storey^ s-gatCy 5^. TV 
Homfiay, William Heniy, E'^q. 6, Store ij^s-g<<tCy TV. 

*Hoo<I, Sir Alex. Acland, Bait., m.p. St. Andric's-parhy Bridgc'i'^der, Somerset. 
Hood, Henry Schuback, Esq. War OjJlce, S'. TV. ; and Ke using ton-park- 

gardens y TV. 

Hood, T. H. Cockburn, Esq. Stoaeridgey Berv ichshire. 

♦Hood, William Charles, E'^q., M.D. BctJUtdccni Ilnqiiftdy S. 

♦Hooker, Joseph, Esq., M.D,, F.ri.-?., I’.L.S., Bit CLtor nfthc Boyai GardenSy Ee>r\ 
Hoperaft, Ceorge, Esq. 3, Bdliter-spia/ c, L.C. 

♦Hope, Alex. James Beresford, Esq., M.p. Arhlox-horsCy Coananght-placey 
Hyde-parky IV. ; and Bedgehary-parh, ILirst-grecriy Kent. 

980 Hope, Capt. C. Webley, R.N. H.M.S. ‘ Brisk* Australia ; Messrs. Hallett Co. 
Hoper, Richard, E-q. Coufoldy Horshamy Sussex. 

Hoskins, Cnpt. A. H., R.N. Anny and Wavy Cluhy S.W. 

Hoskyiis, Chandos Wren, Pisq. WraxhalLabbeyy Waruickshirc. 

Houghton, Lord. 16, Upyer-hroob-street, TV,; The Ilally Bau.try ; and Fryston- 
hally Ferrybridge, Yorisidre. 

Hovell, William Hilton, Esq. Gonlhurny Fete South Wales. Cifre of Mr. W. 

Chamberlin, 74, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Howell, W. G„ Esq. 

Howard, Sir Ralph, Bart. 11 , Belgrai'e-sg,, S.W. ; ond Bushy -parky Wicklow. 
Howard, Samuel Lloyd, Esq. Goldings, Loughtony Essex. » 

♦Hubbard, J. Gellibrand, Esq., ii.p. 24, Prince* s-gafe, Hyde-pcfrk-southy TV. 
990 Hudson, Robinson, Esq. (Surgeon). B. M. S. Ojji.^ers' Homey Southampton. 
Hughes, Capt. Sir Fiederic. Ely-hou<fg Wejford. 

Hughes, William, Esq. 63, Oahley-spiare, St. Paacras, AhTT^. 

♦Hume, Edmund Kent, Esq, 

♦Hume, Hamilton, Esq. Cooma Yassy Xew South TT^/^^s. Care of Bee. A. 
H'ltne. 24, rit\<:l<irence-strett^ Lv.erpool. 



Year of 
Election. 

18(il 

1800 

1805 

1857 
1802 

1858 ! 

1864 

1851 

1800 

1805 i 
1852 ; 

1850 ! 
1861 ! 
1800 i 

1851 
1840 j 

1800 I 

1852 j 
1840 ! 
1804 I 
1 855 I 

1801 1 

1804 I 

1805 i 


1800 

1855 

1802 

1800 

1857 

1801 
1802 ' 
1803 I 
1803 j 
1857 i 
1863 ^ 
1805 I 
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Hunt, George S. Lennox, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Peniatuhuco. 

Hunt, Joseph, Esi[. C't>:c-Ji<rise VAj >(lje, Middlesex. 

Hunt, Capt. Thomas, k.h.a, 2 he Pd/ r 'cU, M<ndstonc. 

Hunt, Zuchiirias Daniel, Esq. AylesLery, 

Hunter, Henry Lannoy, E>q. Beeeh-nW, Pending. 
lOOoHiitchm^oii, Thomas J., E-q., r.n.^.L., r.u.s., F. H.B.M. Consul, Iloutrioy 
A/\jehti/ie Pepidjllc, Cot of J, B. Ahion, IBq., Foreuiu-oftiee. 

Hutchinson, Capt. II, II. 12, Jtlvi'niii'jftjn iwd, B/'ijinleq ^ Midd^e^cx , 

Hyde, James Bartlet, Esq. 43, Briuey-rodd, Kilbum, XIM. 

*Hyde, Captain Samu*;!. 8, Billiter-iqHdf'Cy E.C. 

Illingworth, Rev. Edward A. P>, Meoklcidmej-street, Vd.C. 

Illingwoith, Richard Stmihewei, Esq. 0, Xo)f>lL-<:i eseenty Hyde-parh, IV'. 
*liiiray, James Eiedeiick, Esq. 102, J/oiorAs, E. ; and Bechenhd/n, Kent, S.E. 
*lngall, Samuel, E-q. 1, U'd Br'j^fil-drcet, E.C.; oad Eorest-hilf Kentj S.E, 
Ingdby, the Rev. Homy John. Bii>lej-C'<d'e. Bifley, Yorkshire. 

Ingleticd'l, Captain Edwaid A., R.N’., r.n.s. Vmttd Bervicc Club^ S.W. ; aivd 
10, G>uic Ead-.o.d, Gt. Jo^nis W'> d, Ah TE. 
lOioIngram, Hughes Fiancds, Es(|. Eniuo'sit/j Cl'0>^ >?. TT. 

*liiskiq>, G. IL, Esq, Vlastor u.x. II. M. Sdrceyinj ^ Scdfloicer f and 

23, Aiine-strcetj Sendtrli^ul, 

*Inskip, Rev, Robert Mills. 8, Boo)' s-place, I'lyniouth. 

*Iib3', Frederick W., Esq. AthoiLVum Clubj S'. IF 
*Irviiig, John, Esq. 

Irving, Thomas, Esq. 0, Miiicrv>i-ferr<fce, B U'Uih'iry-parh, hliajtony N. 

Iiwm, James V. II. 8, B ike-sfreet. St. James's, S. IF. 

Ives, W. F., Esq, St. Jobns Sr'.jol, Li,n<hoose, E, 

Izard, Fielenck, E.q., 141, Ilijh FIJ'.Orn, TF.C. 


Jackson, Robert Mhiid, Esq. 28, Livcidicss-rO'^d, IIydt~pdrk, Hh 
lo2oJackson, William, E^q., ii.r. 10, Mansfield-strect, IF. 

Jacomb, Thomas, jun.. Esq. 23, Old Bro id-street, Gi'cshdntAiOuse, E.C. 

James, Majoi Geo. A. 22, Essex-street, Strnif IF.C'. 

James, Colonel 8ii Heniy, r.e., f.r.s. Ducctor of the Ord/iance Simcyy 
Southdmpton. 

James, William Bosville, Esq. 13, Blomfeld o odd, Maldd’hill, IF. 

*Jaques, Leonard, Esq. Easby-abbey, BichnMid, Yorks. 

*Jardme, Andiew, Esq. Lmirick-catitle, Stirlinj. 

*Jardine, Robert, E-^q., M.p. C isVeoUlh, Loeherhy, X.B, 

JeiLeison, Richard, E>q, A4, Tne Alb iny, IF. 

Jeliieys, Edw. W. Coii^ervat ee Cl'd>, -S'. IF. 
fojoJellre^s, J. G., Es([. 25, Deionshire-ptaLe, IF. 



List of Fellows of the 
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X. ,1 

^ ear of | 
tlection./ 

1860 

1854 

1859 

1854 

1837 

1854 

1862 

1860 
1660 
1864 
1864 
1847 
1859 
1854 
1861 
1866 

1843 

1^56 

1857 

1858 
1866 
1853 


1858 

1864 

1857 


1862 

1861 

1861 

1863 

1863 

1858 

1865 

1866 

1860 

1857 


*Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee, Bart. Borah 7^. 

Jellicoe, Charles, Es<|. 2 >, C/iestcr~tcn''jcc^ S, TT 

Jencken, H. DieJiich, Esq. 1, Brick-co'h ty Ttniijlc,L,C. ; and 2, York-t€n'oct\ 
Up{>er Suilcahaia^ S. E, 

Jenkins, Capt. Gritiith, i.N’., c.B. East In-tia Club, St. Jamcbs-squarey IT., 
and Der'j:en. Weka Poo\ Mjntgomery shire. 

*Jenkins, E. Cattle, Esq. Bcacldciiy nc ir Chcpst'j'fc. 

*Jennin 2 :s, William, Esq., M.A. 13, Victor ia-streety Vdcstnufi6tc)% S.W. 

Jer.lem, John, E^q. 

Jermyn, Kowlanil Fuimby, Esq. ]T\ir OjJlcc, *?, BE 

Jessopp, Rev. Aii^^ustus, M A., Heal Master, King Edward VI. School. EoriciJi. 
i 040 *Jeula, Heniy, Esq. LJoyifSj E.C. 

*Jeyes, F. F., E^q. C tdic-hiU, EBin y, BE 
Johnson, Edmund Clnis., E^q. Coy oVbany , riccadtlhjy BE, and Savile-ro\Cy BE 
*Juimson, Henry, E>q. 39, Crutched-friarSy E.C, 

Johnson, John Hui;h, Esq. 

Johnson, William, Esq., R,x. Junior Carlton CO'by BE 

Johnson, W. H., Esq., Civil Assistant G, T. S, India. Dchra Bun, AE BE 

Bro > inceSy Imlia. 


Johnston, Alex. Keith, Esq., F.R.S.r., Hon. Mem. Berl. Geog. 8 oc., &c, March- 
hall-park ; and 4, St. AyiJrcii'-S'iuarCy Etfinbunjli. 

Johnston, A. R., E^q., f.r.s. Athrna^rm Club, iS*. BE 
Johnston, J. Brookes, Esq. 29, Lombar desired, E.C. 

1050 lolmston, Cajit. J. Gilheit, 8 , Ynrh-terracc, Ibgtnt’s-parhy AE BE 
Johnstone, Majiti* II. C. 2[urrec, J'vdj thy Indh, 

Johnstone, Sir John V. B., Bart., M.P., D.C.L, 34, Belgmie-siuarey BE ; and 
Hacknc>-s-hally near Scarhoroiojh. 

Jones, Capt. Edward ilonckton, 2uth Regt, Care of Uei\ IF. Barbons, Saudhutd 
Bectorijy Wokingham. 

Jones, Capt. Felix. EerasidCy ChurcEro rd, Westo7i-liiUy Upprr Koruoady S. 
Jones, Capt. Jenkin, Bombay Engineers. 1 , I^cnnurd-placey Cuxus-roady Si. 

John^s-vcoody AE BE ; and India. 

Jones, John, Esq. 338, Strandy BE (7. 

Jones, John Piyce, Esq. Gruve-pjark ScJiOoIy Wrexham. 

Jones, Sir Willoughby, Bait. Cranmer-Jadly Fakcidiam, Xorfoh’u 
Joshua, Moss, Esq. Melbourne; and 22, Clif ton-gardens, M<nda-Jdll, HE 
io 6 oJourdain, Fredeiiek John, Esq. 10, Audin-fi iirs, E.C. 


Kay, David, Esq. 17, Abingd >a-terrrt, c, K,nnhit>>n, BE 
Kaye, J. W., E^q. I„dia OjtCe, Vi:t>ria~^tf\dy S. IE. 

*K\Mn, Cliailc--. Ks.-j. 30. Gcr .jc-ih a-t, IL'ao. e.-.s^pmre, W. 

Keate, R. W., K,-q., Li.jutenaiit-Goveinor, Trii.iiOid. 

Keating S.r Henry Singer, q.c., one of the Judges of the Cou.t of Common Pleas. 
11, Prince's-gardeasy S. BE 
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Yfar of 
Election, 

1857 

1863 

1845 
1861 
1860 

1863 

1860 

1861 

1859 

1861 

1861 

1863 
1854 
1851 

1864 

1863 
1866 

1862 

1859 

1862 

1857 

1864 
1864 
1866 

1846 


1858 

1861 


1857 
1860 

1858 

1863 

• 

1861 

1866 

1835 

1862 


Keene, Rev. C. E. Ruck. Sinjnscvmhe-p.irkj Htukij-itpon-TIidmcs, 

Keir, ISimon, E'^q. CuyiserVidite C5/6. S,W. 

*KeUelt, Rr.-AJm. Henry, C.i3. Clumnd, L eland. 

Kelly, William, Esq. Rjij.d Tuames Yadd Claby 7, Albemin'h-strceti H''. 
i 070 *Kemball, Col. Arnold Bull•o^ves, C.n., Indian Army. Ildids Consul-General, 
B'l'jdad ; and 6, Chcder-place^ Ihjde-pnrk^ IT”. 

Kempster, J., E<;q. 1, rortsinO'dh-jdace^ KLnniihjtoa-bine, S'O'rciu S. 

Kendall, Henry, Esq., Consul for Peru. 12, Old Broad-iit tct^ L.C,; otv? The 
Linvjs, MvrtlahCy S. TT5 

Kennaid, Adam Steinmetz, Esq. 7, Feachurch-street, L.C. 

Kennard, Coleridge J., Esq. 14, Lornbard-sircct, E,C, ; and 13, Friace's- 
terrace^ Priace’s-gntCj 8'. TT”. 

Kennard, Robeit William, Esq., m.p. 37, rorcJiedcr-tcrracei Hjdc-parh, W, 
Kennedy, Edward Shiiley, E-*!. Fsh'^r, Sm'tcj. 

Kennedy, Loid Gilbeit. TTcVn^ -C'ju/tj T T o/. it ill ha n i . 

Kennedy, Rev. John, m.a. 4, Stepae>j-jrccn, E. 

Kent, John, Esq. dhajstvn, Mureton-h A'’stroli'i. 
loSoKerr, Loid Schomberg. \b^ l)r’itoti-di\ et. TK. 

Kerr, J. H,, Esq., r.,x. ILjdiojraiJdc S.]\\ 

Kerr, Wm. ILAurt, Esq. dhiose, X.B, ; and 14, SL James s- 

square, S. IK. 

Kershaw, Wm., Esq. 16, St. JJiry Axe, E. C. ; and S qfolh-lodje, Brixton-roaJ, 
Key, Capt. Astley Cuopei, n.x., c.B. United S^niee Club, S. \\\ 

Key, J. Bmney, Esq. OrLntal Club^ ^V. 

Kcysoll, Francis P., Esq. Sycaiivjrc-iilhi, 35, Carltun-Jall, St, JohYs-icood,X. IT'. 
’^Kiddie, W. W., Esq. 

Kimber, I>r. E. Jlurehison-bouse, E'daich, S, 

King, John, lAq. The BaOtetts, Th ’/nca Eittni, S>'n'ey, 
loqoKing, Lieut.-Coloiiel Edward R., 36tli Regt. Jxuhjr United Service Club, 
S. TT'. 

King, Rev. Samuel W., A.M. Saxllnyham-rcctvry, Xum leh. 

King, Major W. Ross, Enatt., f.s.A, Scot. 2'erFiLk\ Kinellor, Aherdeeitshire ; 
and Aj'ni'j and Xavy COO, S, TT”. 

*Kinnaird, Hon. jVrtbur F,, M.P. 2, Pall-malOeast, S. TT”. 

Klims, Samuel, lAq,, pit. pB-, f.R.a.S. nii;hb'iry-n<'’iL-parh Calleyfy X. 

Kirk, John, E-q., M.D. 45, Gcor,jc-«piarc, Edniburyh, 

Kiike, John, Esq., CarriAer. C. JAura-V, As'g.. Wdh an, lUtford, Xotts ; and. 

32, Harley~di cct, Ca\endlsh-sp>arc, TTd 
Kirkland, Sir John. 17, YhitJiaV-qjh, S'. TT”; and FooVs-cray-pL, Kent, S,E. 
♦Kitson, James, Jun., Esq. Banoicr-^.'pv'ire, Tweeds. 

♦Kjaer, Thomas Andreas, E-q. Iljornet af Konjins Xytfou' o<j Gathcrsqadtn Ko. 
26, 3J Sahl, i<>penh(ijen. 

I lOoKnollys, Lieut.-Geueial W. T.. ^ .-Pro.^. Council of 5filitary Education. Eaton.' 
spuarc, S. TT”. 



List of Felloirs of the 


xlviii 

Year ol ' 
Election. ' 

1861 ' 

1861 I 


1859 ! 

\ 

1849 

1859 

1863 

1864 
1867 
1864 
1861 
1866 

^865 

1867 

1864 I 
1838 1 

1861 I 

t 

1859 
1867 j 

1856 

1865 ' 
1833 I 

1861 j 

1859 i 
1854 I 

1862 

1846 

1830 

1861 

1862 

1857 

1866 

1860 
1863 
1861 
1866 


Knox, Thomas G., Ei^q. India. 

Kyd, Hayes, E^q., m.r.c.S. Wadeht idje^ Cvrn>j.oll, 


Labrow, Lieut.-Colonel Valentine H., f.s.a., f.g.S. Mitrc-court-chamheri), 
Temple, E.C. ; atxd Chth-cJuimhers, 5.1V. 

*La6an, Capt. Robert Michael, R.F. Army and Navy Chih, 5.1V.; and OHutm- 
lodtje, Kent. 

Lamb, Lieut. Henry, i.N. II.M, India Store Department, Behedere~ro <1, 
LauMh. 5. 

*Lambeit, Alan, Esq. Ileath-lodie, Pvtney-he'ifh, SAW 
Lambeit, Chai I p'', Esq. 2, QHecti-'<trt\t-phxcc, Upper Thames-street, E.C. 
Lambert, Wm. Blake, E-^ip, C.E. 21, (pnen Anne-sfreet, Cavendish-square, IV. 
Lainert, Capt. G. F. 20, Athenuo le-strcet, IV. 
llioLamont, James, lAq., M.R. Drtjoh's Club, 5.1V, 

Lamprav, Jolin, E^p 16, Canideii-^'piai c, AMV. 

Lampray, Thomas, E-q. Worrior-lodye, The Grove, Hammer smith, IV. 
Lamprey, .Tone'., Esq,, M.B., 67th Regt. 

Lampoon, C. M., Es([. 64, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 

*Lance, John Henrv, Esip, F.L.S. The ILAimiood, Darhing, 

*Lang, AnJiew, Esq. Dunmore, Ilunter-ricer, Xac Sou th Wales ; and Dumnorc 
Teigniuouth, Deum 

*Lange, Darnel A., Esq. 21, Iteijcnt-strccf, IV. 

LaiiuOau-D, Jo!tn, Esip, Engineer. JleP'Ou/uie, Australia. 

Langler, J. K., lAq., Leetnioi , IVe'-ley.m Xoiinal Institution. IVcsD/rms^er, S. TV. 
ll^oLangley, lAlwanl, Esq. Well-Imll, E/tbajn, l\\nt. 

♦Larcom, Maj. -General Sir Thomas Aiskew, R.E., K.c.B., F.R.s. Castle, Dublin. 
LaiJuer, Col. John. Urdted Service Club, IV. 

Larnach, DonalJ, E>q. 21, Kemin jtoa-palfcc-qarden^i, TV. 
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*Laiirie, John M., lAq. 4, St. Gcurges-place, S. IV ; and Max ivaelt on-house, 
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I ii3oLayaid, .\ubten H., Esq., .M.P., d.c.l. 13o, Piccadiliq, IV. 

; *Layard, Lieuteiumt Biownh^w \ iJliei^ Chd \V. India Regt.). 38, Upper Mount- 
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Leader, Nicholas P., Es-i-, Ji.p. C'nasenatiu Ch\ S. W. ; awl Drum ,.jh, Cork. 
*Lear, Chas. J., Esq. Old-chuaje, E.C.; uwl Thu lOluwh, Xort/.ooJ^ S. 
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; Lebour, D. A., Esip 6, Add'son-crescent, Kensington, IV, 
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LloyO, W., Esq. JVcdneshurj/, near Birini.hfv^ia. 

Lluellyii, Capt. EicharJ. 20, Mtjui Tl”. 

Loch, George, Esq. 12, Aibc>if.i<k-itrctt, ]V. 

Loch, Henry biongham. Es p Goict nirurd-! o lAe of 

Loch, John Charles, Esq. 12, IT.,* tuij U-^uj-Ik-dg, 

Lucli, Wihlnn Aujin, E>q. S, €» ■ c d Ol'h' ; c-d/ C'd, Vd '-tiuhidt-', 5'.)!’’. 
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’^Loii'j;, Henry L., L'.q. dc,A S3 IE. ; ond Ilaiapion-ljd.jc, Fornh'.nnf 
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"I.rng, IV. lAcp 
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Loiiu-uaii, Wilii.im, I'Eq. 6,0, U>,dc-j> •rk-'o <,ircy IE. 

Loll''! ilo, Aitiiiir I’oinhci ton, i -'p 
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10, Bf^h.>j--fitc-d/ ccc-'! if' i.}, JAC. 
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Lydall, J. H.. E-q. 12, Ao itJo' t,i .f . nA' .1,1,!, <,, ^ lEf' 

1210 -Lyell, Sir Cliaite, B.irt.. -i.s., Ll..r>., r.p.,«. ,r.. If Oue,„lM,.s,j.,W. 

♦Lyiicii, Cayt. H. Clysso, i.\., cj;., r.r,, Athawna Club, S. If. 

-Lynch, Thom., K«r, E,q. 31, CL. ch.d-H'ujru, Ujds-purh, 

Lyne, Fiaucis, Lp.j. 

Lyon, David, lEj. 31, B.jutBstrect, Bark-Une, W. 
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IS'iO '* ]Mac!n Il.m, A1 ■’c., L''4* 1 'j, /'<’ ( o/ '7-,7, , Client- 1 it'dcn, V> ,C'. 

134.5 Ariukmni'Io, < 1 . W., E-q. 7, AA'. B>o d-r.,cd, L,C. 

18.75 1 23o5Iaoiial>, J' ^'"1* ^ 'd ‘tCi'-Ldj<. Trtdd’/. 

1S5G *5Iaq)]ieibon, I’uikmu. E-q., d., rrq)^. toi-Ceneial of Hoq.itals. Care of 

' Sindh, Llder <<hd C . 

1861 . Alaophei-son, Wilnam, lAq. 02, Linoadcr-jatc, Tl'. 

1845 *5I.icqueen, Jam^^, iAp. K.C. Tu-.ver and Sword cf Portugal. 4. Ahna-terracc , 

I IludiiuersidUft, TP. 
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Maciae. Cu’in \V,, E'q. Oric.itd^ Cla'j^ Honoier-sivy’rc, W. 

Maotag^.irtj Malcolm, Esq. S</'I/ie>i, Xc^c i^o'/th Wnles. 

Mc.\t]iar, Alex., E'-q. Ralclji-h Rrii tvn-rise, Bridon, 5. 

McCIint<.ck, Cnpt. bir i’ianci» LeHp«*ll, n,.s. Vnded .bV/’Uct? Oub^ S.W, 
*5lL<Juniiell, W. 11 ,, E^q., Baiiiitei-at-Law. 11^ King' j.lk, E.C, , .<■ td 
Ci.jycLillc. Fdftd. 

Moi'5,2n, Jo4n, lEq., ^^r^ fnalo.' Unit. I Cl y.lE. 

i 26 cM. . K II i. .Taint s, E-q. Oj >tiit CbC>, II ino> ci tre^ 11’. 

McEiiea, D. 1\, lAq. 24, Pcab, . / c, d /', 11 ’. 

alcEwan, Jauv-, L^q. .-u, //, !’ nil - 1 . , K.n '-q/ '<-/?, l-\ 

2I(.(Tiath, .l.ilin <A, Esq. L‘'jo ,n, C"'!*, AIT. 

r)tnicnn, B^j /I nf Tr^rlr, S'. IT. : <in<l Athcnicyiiii Cl'h^ S.W. 

*51clv(.'r, \\ . <1,, E-q., S qieniLti.'UilLnt ui’ < ’hiiiLh'>na PI \ittiiti<':.s. Oct icam-'iv^ ^ 

Mctvenell, Euboit, l.-ip 45, IillCi >{< r, 115; anii Minriti'ii,. 

alcXair, lulm F. A., it. A. 19, /> c7c/n, St. Jo'hls-' to7, A . IT. 

ue, C.qitain .Sic Eubcit .1, le M., r.x. Cif>i'<r,iell. Htjrt::; nml Athciu<. nn 

C'j-h, -A \r. 

M‘r).-u^ill, '>tair-C<iuirnan It.a Fu-l., ii.n'. Ihil .>Ji ' <'fXce. Adnurolt'i, 
V. n . ; >n<J .51. nX,, U ,j ,/. Kf',>nu, AMP. 
i 27 oM*r eo4, Waltci, lAq. M>'d<.r of the Ru ,<<1 Mditnrii As]Jini>. C'lc'-cn^S U'. 

M‘Xpi 1, The E'cht' Hon. ''ir,J{»hn, inoht'm. ,>.:or Ll'u'n'i 

♦Alicniie, (Hpt. I!uc4t;-,^t, n.N-. Un}f<d S^rci>‘C C''d>. S'. IF. 

?\biitlaii !, Oeo. <laiinutq Esq, -,v.cs q llV^'r/Vy, 0 ■<-?/. 

Maj‘_‘ii5ie, Ashhar-'t, Es^|., AfB.b! 'n C''‘''fS.W.; \X2, A/b.in>'-d, . 1 1, 

lx at' S-ptAl^ A. UA ,• Iiihl 

UicharA Henry, Britidi ir.r. 

Alalhy, John Waltei, E«^q. 15, /AA n'.ox, Sci^ n-^Iitc/'s'-rJ., IluUovoy^ X. 

*AIalliy, Thomas, Esq. 2 , o-I’-j lUns, > cn-ndcri-nxtdy HolUjuny^ X. 
♦M.Ocolrn, Capt. EJwaiJ Uoh.ilJ. n k. CUdh'im. 

MaUolin, Jas,, Esq. 2 J, Prltic X-pti-g KnChtdn id jr. U'. 

1 280 * Malcolm, W. E., L.sq. B»nfAjt. laom'.'diuc. lo.'Jr (’orl/s/'c. 

^Hallet, Chailes. E-q. A'ldit Un'cc, U .^S. ; ou<t I'cbnout. 2/ -s/etoi, A 5 11 , 
^Manchextov, Jaino> Prim e Lee. Bishop of, f.r.s., &c, AtuaiLUn CUb. S'.IV. ; 
nnxi Sedglcu-lfill, JfinndiCdc?'. 

♦Mangles, Capt. .Eimes, r.x., F.iqs. K'irndl, or tr I jxicr. 

Mann, James Alex in ler, Esq., m,ii, \.s. ^ ^ 

Mann, Uob-^rt Janies, E^q.^ Ctn d-d. > ct, Stfi.d U' (' 

Alaimeis, (leo., Esq., F.s.A. Lrin^do^^ ar-n,..!, <'’ro ,,Jun. 

Manning, FuMoiick, i;.-q. £,,r.,U„J jc. L, u;,n :tou ; ^nd S. D.ner-strod. U". 

*3ransell. Commamier A. E. II.JI.S « I/.d'^-i-* rr j 

0lpce,Ad„ur.Uj,6.lV. ’ ^ the Hydrog.-opL.c 
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IStvj i 29 oMaiioft“, Plot'. Alpln»n-r'. M. v. "J.! , --tirr. IT. 

IS'.IO 1A'[. .U, t.cf, P”. 

1S*4 ^laiVham, Puf.-f. lA-u L) - w A . A U'. : 'Jd<r21. To^Lst^ S,]V, 

P. oi_'\ iK.ae o’’. a, ihtu'.k C i of E. ^trun'orJ. I'-n. 

1'^ 4 K-.v. J. If. Lr (..'f 7 . ac n' ILo' ‘ i h, L, 

i^37 MairNii, fVlcittheW If'-'iiiy. i-i 1 ., M.l*. I' f ud //-/ Cv ,it > iJ'jc Cln’>^ S,'V0 . i 
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P.ilnior, Lev. Junltn, F.S.A., Ch.qilaia to 8 t. AnnARoy.J 8 oi.lety. S( \-afha>r',I^. 
*Palmor, ^amuol, 13 ^< 4 . 

*Pai't‘n;.,outli, Oswal'l <3.. Esq , C.L. 46, lO'Ssctdyj^'''/ Cy 1130. 

*Paii'^, H.B.H. Le Oi nue do. C-u^rtijiit. 

*l’an-h, f’aj't. Julm L., r.x. Anri'i and Xenj Cb/by >8.115 Ofov of 2Tcssrs. 
Lid-' CK 

♦Pau^h, >ii M'ouilbine, K.C.n., F.R.^^., &c. O’u/; / Sf, T ..uarE 3-cn->€a. 

i 45 cPaikii, Oapt. A. O-a-./o'/^O 

Patkf^i, f'apt. liaiak G. 8. bO,j, rd 73o /•_/«, vs. JZ-uicAtsfcr. 

P.iikta , i-'eniy T., L->p 3, 0 i -■ IF. 

Pjlk'M, IlobolC Oolite. (Lip Vnkul Cb> >8 ir. ; >>'<.d lllCoti,!., C’ndCi'I-h':,, 
pal he-. 8ii Hal IV S.. c.l;., ^c, Oidtit'd Cbiby IF.: uh<^ Ai/ttdLruia Ch'by 5. IF. 
*Fajl:yn<^, Maikhodd, L^p, F. 2 .S. Ari/mrs 050, iiS'7. J<.n,ic3''s^strccty S. IF- ; fd 
Woodloroviih-naliy Sjut/b rU, 
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Liu of Fell QIC s of the 
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Election 

1S.39 Pasteur, ^Inic Ileary, Es^. '‘'S, Mvi iiv:, L\C, 

J857 Patou, An-.liew A., E^q. JI B.M's uiii'i’, Mi$sohi'jl>\ Greece, 

1863 : Patt.nsoii, J., E^.q. 21, Br. >d-.=tre B K/\ 

1853 ■ Paul, Jo^epn, E-^q. Cfrta^ >> hU. I! ,<1^ of Wij/d, 

1865 iqGcPayne. J. PertiaiKl, Esi.. M.u.r., ‘'oc. of Fiaiici'. 

T.‘/qi>'\'rd-ho‘i::, £' c Or 'nje, V. K, /<■'>, ijl.ii, IE.; ■/ Cvit'^C/ ’‘it'ic S.V, . 
1847 ’^Payutei', WilEaui, E.'^ [., iMi.A.s. 91, IJilj/ uiC'SqVo/ l\ SUV, ; <^nd Oonborne- 

; ho'lSCy l!lC/iti‘JjllJf , >>, E . 

1855 ' PeaEody, Geor^^o, Esq. -2, OlJ Broofl-drcc', E.C, 

1853 Peacock, Geoi;^e, E'lq. St frero'.^y nC'jr Exeter. 

1863 PcaiiC, C\q>t. E. B., R.N. Art!eh''o Cl 

186j Peaisoii, Fifd., E'-q. 13, Cui\l,/u . i, c, »1. 

1853 *Peckover, Alcxan-ler, lAq. BEE-'cA. 

1865 ek, ll'r'iiry Willi.im, Eoq, ]lE/t6EaE/i-/’o''oc% *?. Fj . 

1861 , Peel, AuliikaM, E^q. 

1S5S i Peel, Mr Uubeit, Bait., m.p. 4, Whdch'’!CjorJcns, S.]V.; and Er,i‘jtr,n- 
« i T'jnviorih. 

1859 iqjc’^Peiinant, Gcor;^’e 81iolto Doiiylas Eaq. reiir'> 'stC\ L 'icjor, 

1863 I ^Pennant, Col. 8. S, Douj,Li-, ICnrh a-" stC', E A./*, 

1853 I Peu V, Cfloncl tlie lion, Luid Ikn'v 51. vGiaiiK'. r’^ inV-.. 'ond-h-jJi'^'. 

1865 i Peicy, tie* Fail. Eo/ tm e ; ""d Xoi tu- mb' , C/,J. 

1865 , Pcreiia, FiaiieAeo E., Esq. ( <'ic of Jh'?/S. Id 13, i'" '/ moH. 

1865 ' PeikeSj >amnel, lEq., late Hi'ii. E.EG.S,, ]'>» inbay, r.o.s.. r.7.s., ai.s.A., Ac. 

i 72, Lo n.i’K Ex'. : "„d B d,yh,c-ho -a, lEcC A'"/’' E A 

1360 I Porkins, 1 le-le.ak, lEq. 'jor if ><> fh nn^d'-a. 

B'sOo , Pei’kiii", William, lAq, Ao: o Ai'jcuiuic En>‘d Co.cof \\ . J'od-ic- Es [. 

iSbO j Perowiie, ilev. J. J. 8ti wait. J >iunuj itad IIAjj CJ. Li,ct>irci\ ■'■•t. E^'LlEb CoBcjtd 
I L<.niio-.ter., S, rEoAs. 

1859 j P'^ri.y, Sir Er&kine, Oleinber Indian Coinn il. 3.6, Ecion-ol 'ce, S. UE 

1359 ' rqSoPeriy, William, Esq., IEB.5I.3> Cen-ul, Eaiiann. Af/a/iapo/i 07"’.^ A', i;q 

1862 ' *reuy, Wdiiam, 1A([. 9, IFo'i 5, Vj i'< r CV-q./'aq X.E. 

1365 ' Pei‘>3 II.B.M.'s <3oi)c'’d. luj i.x ud< <Ij v-/. B, > 

1862 Peter, Jolni, Ec-q. 

1857 *Peters, William, Esq. 35, ABihol <-~l"ne, Limb frj-ifrctf, E.C. 

1860 Petbeiick, John, E'-q. LL 

1858 Peto, Sir S. JIoi ton, Bait., M.r. 12, '' ct- , A;,?, IV, 

1861 I Petiie, zMexaiiJei S., E-q. 4, St. dLn i<o A'. UE 

I860 ' Petiie, Captain 5Iaitm, 14th la;.iment. ILnio.c '-CJ K, nd > ;ion-pdrh.W, 

1862 I Peyt.-n, Col. John L. 93, Grcdt B ,..f, Bloot .sCr";, VV.C. 

1866 iqocPliaiazyii, Eubeit, E.'.p TTEV/i,*o,i, Ee <: Zc 2 ,'d. 

1851 ; PiiGps, William, lAq. 18, M, nt > r>-,J > A''-."-,.; < , c, BEC. 

I8o2 Pheiiti, Jolm Samuel, E-q. 34, Oj\CyArcU, Ch^Uec, 8. IV. 

18 30 Philip, Geoige, Et,q. 32. Fket-stred, E.C. 

1865 Philipps, Eiwmd B., E^q. 105, *?, TT. 



Royal GeoyraphicoJ Society, lix 

Tear of — ■ ~ . ■■■■'. — ■ — 

1857 Phillimore, Caj t. A’lj.a'sLi’--, - j, fy :r Pc ^ Ur ■ TT”. 

183‘J Ph’ilin:on% ( 1’ t. lAo. [. h ' Oj .c^P. IT.: <>h>J -5, Ui^'Ci Li. 

1S ''» Philiiinoi-', Sir lAn' r. 5. A ■' a A'r~3: t-'A. S. VP 

ISo't Phill inoie, Wni. I lute Capt. (u'Oiia'itt^r iiunid'^. o. Johp- zn, 

P.rPh ■ r. 

IS-iv *PliilIIj'i.^, Tlioinj', Dun., ji. v., i .ii.s,, AiU i< i, S.W , ; ••lA 

Ml' ^ //c - \ i. /, P, O' I 'J ' ^ , 111 ri c n / ' ' i r. 

1854 i5ooP)iiIh|i>, ^la’or-neiiL'ral mi* D. Tiuvtdl, Un>td ^ PciiPe Cl-o^ S,]V, 

IS5-3 Plullii.^, T,)]m. -olicitor. 

1884 *Pig<>u, r. A. P., lAq. P h'if IP, i. 

1885 Pi4"^^ AiiV. F., M.A. 14, y'^V'[-Ar ■ ^ P VAuri’f D<A, ^PV. 

1881 Pike, L it>Iei!c4, ’Aa. 44, C'i'', /- / o >8. Ill 

1S52 *Pi\'0, r'oniin 111 lei ,1 .h i W., r.X. JO, ti-! / P'j 'I ijluH-strcct, TF. ; J 'i/iivi- Ui' le I 

Icyir P. 3. Air. 

1855 PilK'iu:ti'ti, Janii lA-i. I'l-Pini ‘A IF. ; iial PliiclAfrn, 

1851 *Piin, Cii’nia III 'er I4'4i5 1 ''.’I’,, i.’- ’ 4 11 'infs^cr'd, A'. Ill r 

c„d P .iP ■ P J> nPr LIP J y'..' y. e 4/^,, A. IF 
IS58 Pin ntt, Jann^, lA-j. U/‘ I<,uU'‘.i, 111 C. ; ‘'nJ Cliristc: '' <'< - 

r. U, JO A-v-rl, I A 

1850 Pirnvy, I'nl.n* 1 Will: mi. JO, P, - /* 1 ^-5^' va, HI 

1805 I5i:'PliV‘., J.F'S 14,^. J,4. (ir 'rjy.:, cry PI J' Pir,n',"Pun, 

1800 PLn Ui'i . LieM..-<A'], i ' m!). 1 1 Luiiii'Pi t. A A :iiit, Zonh ''t. 8v . 

P',’.., 01 I Un,. 45. l‘"V Mo'. 

iSt>'3 ^ Piow.ieii, rhui !o->, r., IA4. 15. Po/ //u<jn-s2>i ’> Cf IV. 

1850 '"IMowes, .loliu Heni y, 59, YoiV.-terracey Pcjcut's-^' AD PI 

1355 ■^Pulley tin. i’anl. i. J. 5''. 

1800 “■puU n_0 n, Ju'‘. H '1 ue, Vi'.ruuiit, p 0 Po" r~ t. rj^ VI 

1853 Po'l'jel, Veiieial ‘^ir Veei.e, G.C.D. t' jli ui-i iriw li, pS'-'/V'-y/, A 

1835 ♦^Pou-^oiiOy, lion. KiedeiiLkn. 13, 5, JI >niPstncP G,\>c>icni/ -S'fi 'rt\ TP. 

1 SOo Pop. I, Captain .Tchn. 0. fFoVlV*'’ 7. Lc" oi.Pu'K A/A 

1857 ! P"r^‘, Ad'tiin 5Vui. A-.now. 5J, CA i/ Ics-st o t, P,./ '.v, TTA 

1803 i5;:/'*^i\)r<Aier, <-'o.am I’l 4 1 L Iwiii A., 11.N-. 50, J/pr 111 

185.3 Porter, E^'i. Ai'‘C.i<i'i,/i CI'[\ AIV.; owl JO, P yuU-An'ctf /'.7- 

/a /A Air. 

1801- Poiti '::al, Chev. Jonquim rV. 

1807 Pottei, VFiii. Ileiiiy, L’^pp PhinMen-lo^gc, Sov ah\q, nc''r Pcodiuq, 

1301 •'"PouiL'len, Captaui lapn^.lile. Jmuor UultoJ So, 'ilcc C7 API; ond Broun.- 

l ’.K’d, Cv. WlJCJ"/!. 

1802 Povali, Dev. John V.. M.A. l\, LnlPci yiMrcit^ TTlcA 

lSrj4 *P..v.-rO, r. S.. 14<i.. M.F. 1, Ciu-oid'.c^.i'o'c, II,Mo~poli,W. 

13.50 Powr, E. Vivpl.m, 14<p Oi'V >c.l‘>.c CI'P, .8f. J"ircs-ii,,M, A TV. ; Ofd 

' Pr<L:..Pd\ IP,d. ,^/A 

1854 Powt’i, John, L=:-p .‘3, Codojc-tct rocc, C-onuidje-ri' td^ }{<<>art ersiuith^ IF 

1854 j Powt'i, John Arthur, Esq., M.\,, b.m, 52, Lnrton-crcsccni, PIC. 



lx Lht of Fell OIOS of the 

Tear of • ■ — ■ — . 

Election, \ 

18b4 ' i53oPowys, the Hon. E. R. 

Ibo-i ' Rowy% Hon. Le''>poM. 17, uj 

lStj4 . R'''\'ys, Hon. C. J. F. B'trr < . ' s. J/" n-zv-' •. 

1853 I Fi!-^, Jas., E-q., m.i>., f.R.c.?., &c. B, i'tni, S'tnn;^ B, 

1852 Ih o,-o, Jam<'S Oleine, Esq., r.riM i^tei-nt-Lnw 14, Clcrnenfs-O^v^ Tl'.O. 

1880 ! *FueELtt, Rev, Thomas Wiihain, M.A., f.S.a. 1 j, Corn' ull-joxknSy Cl»eei\s- 
' gotc, ir. 

1835 , * Pi ingle, A. Esq. IhnV, SJ.i'i v, AhZ>. 

1855 *Pntigle, Thomas Younc, E-q. 7h/or-/. Cl-'k Y. IV. 

183G . *Ptin-<q', Llw. A’vj;., E^q,, n c.S.. Ouin!n:'>''oner of' '^etr'eij>onts in the Punjah. 

B'il ish', C'ov or Me .N/'.5. >, 77 /'’ . I Cj.j 'o*, ( o Mi Oy 77.0, 

1845 Pnii'-ep, Henry T., Esq. Little HjU -c, 10. <(•<', i ;t"ny IV. 

1831 i54o’Pioil^ei% Rev. E<l\nii. The Ih J ‘>’i(y A',, tt Ot. BtleOs, Ilcrt^. 

1852 Front, Jolni Willi an, IVq , M. v.. Ran AtIicncL’'in B.M, 

on I Vn, MM, Ur e., Ah TV. 

1862 *Piiget, Major J, 8i'/i Il’iis o’y, AUlerOiot. 

Puller, Aitluir Oiles, E^q. At^icnouja f 07', 8'. Ph ; AiUh-' ,'s ( TV, ; onU 

Toon<^L‘or’!, W/'e. 

1857 Puieell. EGwaiJ, E>q., LT..T0. 2, 7irfr.<’-7/''/, (h cewUMf ^ 8'.77. 

V 

1864 , Quioke, V7. F., E^q. Kimfs Lod ;e CuUe'jc, HiuOsti ecL B'cte'-. 

1861 Qum, Loril Geo-ge. 15, Biljroi e, Y. IV. 

1862 ' Qum, John Tiiov.^ lAq. C'l.rofMr. L'lndron, B^'$o/n. 

1851 *Qiun, Ahunial Mujliael. Senior UnttrJ Sci'il c Cl U>^ 6'. TV. ; Old 18, Alhion- 
ciilos, Ai 'jiun-t o'-id, Blhijiv/iy Ah 

t 

1858 • *Rivlstoek, GiavIRe Augu^to^^ I.oi J. .Jn, Br'i ‘n<^'on-sq>fnre, TT" 

1862 ^ 153'^'^Rae, J.imes, Esq. 32, BhUu/uijre-jnr<Icii^y Kew^intjttfn, TT". 

jg.jj i Rae, John, E'^q., M.f). Bi/ stoiic-ZiOU'c. Jvo I" oil ^ Or/oiC'/ ^ otid 4, Fcnr/oif'ch^ 

‘ stn.etyBX'. 

1866 Ram>ay, AVx., Jun., Esq. 45, Xoilond-S'i'' o Xo'.tm '~li>Uy U". 

1851 '*'Rainsay, Re n-Admiial Wm., C.E., r.u.A.^. J ‘odro' UaB d O,' Ch'hyS.W. : 

arid 23, Aindii,~ 2 'OeCy Kdiah>'ro,Ji.. 

1300 I Ransom, Edwin, Esq. Keiuj'bfijary ncor LcUorU, 

1304 I Rnnyaid, A. Ch, E>q. 13, 7/onZcv-sR tvZ, TlhC. 

1862 ’ Psa-ch, F., Esq. S<), CoinhrMjc-sq" ire, IB;Ur.p. V’. 

18.-)9 , Kat.litr, Cliai!os&4., f.S Xiiri,l aO. .?. ir. ; LJ.jh,,to„, Vn minjUun , 

i ond Bo" nul'j Cid'rije, CaiiOu lUjc, 

1801 ! Rate, Laelihm MaLintosh, E>q. 9, th Avdlcyd! ^et, TTh 

184’1 ' Uavenshaw, K. C., E^q., Vned ti ChA, Tf. ; .nul .!■. ritton-i-j., IT. 

ItiV.i . i56oP.aven>tein, Ernen 0„ l^q T.p'-ynp\y,„l rp.dnj-jnrdats, S. IT. 

1865 I Rawlings, Thos,, E-q, Biuiptoa-nlli,Peinhr!d.je-iAnr^^ Brnjs,xater, W. 



Veir nf 

E'f I'on 

1 I 
184-4 

l8o8 
IS'JtJ 
1883 , 
18n5 ' 

1857 
1881 ‘ 
185S I 

1859 

1888 

1858 

1857 
1881 
1881 
18.10 

1888 

I 8.34 
18 -■•4 
1830 
1881 

1858 ' 
1857 
188(1 
188 4 

1883 

18 59 
1882 
1885 

1884 I 
188 1 
1882 j 

1882 I 
1880 [ 

1883 
1830 i 


Rof/al Geoffrapldcal Societp. 


Ixi 


Rawl’iwa, Ml* Chu^tuimer. Utilled r'nirer'^!t>j S.W, 

* uawliii^oiu rrlr Il^'ury 0\, M.P., K.C.o., D.C.L., F.U.';. At',eni^‘nti 

O' ^ ir.: 1, /iJl-st e>t, LrriJeir^<r'‘>rc, 11'. 

Il.aw.'^on, in'. E\(.‘e’5i' y Eaw'sOii Vrm., c.l,, rolMinal 8e(.ietary. .i'lhuinoi,. 

Hay, W. II.. i:-i. !:> .„j. 

llev le, W. o-Ih, 15., i. ‘t >c ( 5‘^. 

no.ii’*''al 11. i5q. ^, 1 -' n / 'i 35 "''5'’'’ j >'j, 

S.ir. ; J 'u/n- f'''>tOc 8’ -.11'. 

Il'jO'l, Wtr'.im, l-'-q. E' u^'tou, TT , 

^Ueul, I'av.L K-q. 9.5, i5c-./ 'v. IE. 

r570uVe-, I . E. K., E-q. huii ‘ ‘ r</','nf Jf’r/oi ' iJl '-'nd Co., 18, Mi/ict.ij-* 

I 'kc, a C. 

}5‘rv.‘, EEli, i:sq. r N.ir. 

* ' Iff! (lef E- 0 9, Cn c d T‘> ■'I'-st' Ct ty J.J\ 

15 I 1, II.-M ly M»'\\ait. ].-q. l'>L < r' ( t.d ^dc'nw Idldcr ond Oj. 

ilt-i.l, Ef>t>.(.: r>q. ' I 5.ir. : ^uvl 122, IE. 

U-il, V/i’.O .Ml, E-q., (J.: . 27, ' !i <i -Cw'm., // m , -mC-l l-Ao's IE. 

Et‘3U', Ai.t) ii'V 3..' an-, E q. ll-'' M- Vi;. 

'^u Joiin, c.’ ., r.ii.s., r.-.v. of — lU nwc, Mdre-tv 1 . 

r'.nr .aa.S T.nty! . ir.C. 

Etiin Ivi.Mth, iE[,, M.-v. O.anE. 58, f }l. -Urrace, HjJc- 

ir. ^ 

?>1 . 1/., 1 Aq.) C.T], 22, 1‘ortiiL , 1 oi't nhiii-sq'iare, UE 

I58^35'’iriin, W , E-q. 14, r' IE. 

* ; Nniw ick, l.uMiten.iut, u.r. 

Rcutar, JllllLl--, L-q. 1, J^o'j d 7,'<’A iljt-b ddtrjc-y E.t\ 

lEn'nai 8-011, lEairy E'lEi, i - i. vc’/' Ttf^unt.'i, Oj'fords^>ir€, 

]Iitli(i8'^, i. apt, i.<o. .3., n.\\ /A.a.V' V ' ^.) t e Ahntrd^t^S.W. 

UicliU'U, ilio Eos'. (o"n^t‘, D D, 

uifiuii Isuii, F., L-q. -i“d'c, Td<<'dJit d/i-p-hi:, 

Euk'id, 51 iji<i r. I., Auveiunient I.i'i ootor ot' Aip;entine Kopubiiv. 

(*t,, or jjT,^ I, 1, Ct''‘''.;''-s5v/’A 77. C. 

Ei.k'nE. E.E%.i..l ll-uiy, lAq. 4, O .-//a./ \ II I'q TE. 

E’ 1 Ml. lEniiy P. 2v. I’.Li a onn. E-.p T "S JI •xJ^.fnnCj Kent. 

15 ():.*E I' oi.t, \V. .1., E-q, 12, lEc’5t/< to.-i-d/X'd, Atriind. lE.C’, 

Ei8:.'y, F. IE, E-q. 19, elKund, 3/ /5/a-E.V, W. 

U.Jloy, (. -.'.i;..'. lEp 3, » ,'1 cct^ ller'.Llej-yj'f irc. IE. 

*Ei3Ey, CV'E Chri-topher Palmer, c.H,, H.5EB. Cousul, Zj/i<.i6ar; und Untutn, 
cld). IE. 

Ei_oy, .Ii^nph 1)., E-q Snrre;^ : a^d Kc’r.jrcca, S»rrcq, IE. 

Eiutuul, Eoboit, E-q. WiuJ\..>/n Clib, S.]V. 

K.tcme, Julm, E-q. 22, BiL’ssinjto/i-ro id, Lee, Ke)d. 

*Eob8, 5Eaj.-(jrL-iioraI Fred. Holt, c.b. K. S. Club, -S'. TTA ; 5, F.dace- 

.jd.xLiiade/'i uec, Rciislnjiun, W, 



Ixii 


List of Felloics of the 


Year of 
LieLtioii. 1 

I8r32 , 
18G4 I 
1861 ' 

1865 I 

1860 

1861 

1863 
18GG . 

1833 , 
1860 

1830 

1830 

18G3 

1804 

1864 
18^15 , 
1830 , 

VSGO 

1364 

1S35 

1850 

I 

1830 , 
l8G0 I 

i 

ISGj I 
1830 ; 
ISGl ! 

1863 j 
ISGG 

1834 

1861- 

1857 

1864 


HobeitSj Arthur, Onh0i<d-lo'i?e, A, Old Ktut-tood, S.L, 

R. W., Esq., E.A. TrO'J, JoruAat, C>ni'iall. 
l6ooRobeits. Cqt. C. vrvnne. I" id. r C C-'.j.d.W,; ^ nd 1.^, Ort t C'Onbe>' 
hnJ cind, Hjfpirh, U: 

Rol>‘.‘it''vn, 3%. Stiriit, lEq.. M.n. ILu 'u‘ li, i<C‘i 

L>. E-i., llWM.d rv'A.dl, X'\r "nd C>. 

*i.L*bei L'Oii. '4.M!Kun Olujio, INq. 21. - ~q • E TK 

R E'.j^. //. Ji *5. L'. ' / ,[ /, T i^ ‘u. 

R ■Ijhis, Tlioiii i> V>'3it lit ,:i- , i]v|. >ihi' t‘ c. 11 ti..h Tl c jO'd. 

1 iohiii'*' >11, i- O.it. <> ), ^ ( i\‘ t O'. ’/ * 1- 1)' i. ' 11. 

R(jbiii-iia 3E. "'Oil ‘aiit. 8, Kiu:' '!•. ,> > Z’.O', ; <".7 4.*, Mcc Ali'- 

6 V., 1!.C. 

*Rr.biii":oii, Rrat-3.3iniial Clicul'*' <3. 12. IIV''” ‘a:-> ''• ml. M'l di-h ''’,113 

R()bir.<f,n, I iout.-<.3jL D. <1., R.r., Dijt*t.toi-r.ou. ot' Toh^^ia]>]i^ in In»iii. 

C'l.'dt 

i6i oRi'bmsnii, <Ioo. 3E., Esq, 5, r<ir<tA' a, I’^o'dli d 
Robinson, II. D.. Em[. 12, L'. iJ' iR.j L.< . 

Robinson, H. O , IRq. 12, Lc id,A'> >d~A,Cct, l.C. 

RoGin'(-n, T. R., I3q. ’■ /. 

[b.-biuM.-i, "'ll licicul'j' < E P. iri-'iwr J7. . B>',ntct, 17, 

X' ri-r-z-Ai - E 

Robii 'on, Li'_' it.-< ’ol. 8ir John 8Nq>iiLn. P.'it. l>",A':cr^ Ittliud : 

C '/\ >. ir. ; 'Oi/ 16 V, ; </ Al r'\ IE. 

Rohin^on, E^q. CA 'C '■/ tJc >. .''hml, 3 -', 7.7?. 

R"hii son, 1 ho'. ] I'oninj, E'i|., i .L.'S. 0, 1 Kr‘ mt-t o 'di, A , 'tk Pturic-p'ol:-, 

An,r\,i. 
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♦Stewart, Major J, H. 51. Shaw, Royal ^fadras Engineers. 

♦Stewart, John, Esq. Junior C frlton Club, SM7.; and XutS'j-h-dl, Lancashire. 
Stirling, Capt. Fredeiick Henry, R.N. H.M.S, MIerod 
Stilling, Sir Walter, Dart, 30, Purtni in-sipiure, 17. 

Stocker, John Palmer, Esfp 93, Ojford-terrtfce, Hydt-p nd, 17. 

♦Stokes, Rear-Admiial John Loit, United Seriicc Club, S.VT. : and Scotclaeeh. 
IP a erfordiL est, 17uL’S. 

Strachey, Colonel Pdehard, R.r., r.R.s. 29, Luncuster--jnte, Ilijde-parl:, 17. 
Strange, Lieut.-Col. Alexander. 41, Brornj_ ton-crescent, S'. 17. 

Strangfoid, Pcicy Ellen, Viscount. 58, Cuniberlaad-street, 17. 
iSooStratford de Redclitie, Stratford Canning, Viscount. 29, Grosvenor-sqnarc^ 17. 
Straton, X. D. J., Esq. Aulestone, Leicester, 

Strickland, Edward, Commissary-General. AAnc Zealand. Care of Messrs. 

PidgiCinj (Old Co., 2, 17c<^c/7oo-J^/(.t(:c, X. 17. 

Strong, F. K., E^q,, K.n. Jlamhurg, Geniiany ; care of A. Strong, Es-p. 

43, LincobC s-inn-fidds, 17. C, 

Strutt, George H., Esq., f.r.a.S. Bridge-hill, Bclpcr, 

Strutt, Captain Hammel Ingold, f.r.a.S. Boyal Mail Steam Paclet Compaiii,. 
Southampton, 

♦Strutt, Captain William. 26, Eichnond-place, Southampton, 

♦Strzelecki, Count P. E. de, C.B., F.R.s. 23, Savile-rme, W, 

^7 


Ixviii 


List of Felloirs of the 


Year of 
K’e(.t:on 

1859 


1S66 

1831 

18.3.3 

18G2 

18j3 ’ 
1857 * 
1865 ' 
18*32 ' 
18G2 ; 
ISGl j 
1 

1856 j 
i 
! 

1840 ' 
1864 

1857 
1836 

1862 

1863 

1859 

1851 

1864 

1852 


‘'tuait. Lieut. -Col. J. F. Dudley Cii'-hton. M.P., (Juaids. 20, Vi 

crcl:.nt, <^1;; 

Stuait, Major Robeit, J'V.iui’^ JJbtai’, c'"/V of l^fc'Srs. B'dly lh’idei\ 
Co.,32f WhOiorc-strecfy IT. 

i8lO't'’nit, Vi<.e-b’Ltiu ?l!or 8ir .Mthn, 11 u/t'il2, 0!d~h'>i!Jld ;■?, lincohds-hin, 11. C.. 
5, Q‘iL'C)i\-j >fc, II'jiJc-i f/7;, ir. ; u/j-? 0 ri>'^t.o'jiisb, /sv <f ShjCy In\:c>'nei:il‘ii c. 

''.dtuit, Capt. Cliailes, r.L.s. St. DJ 1110 ) 111 ' Sy Taoll, Chclicnh wi. 

Stutiield, William, K^q. 15, LciiLster-tei'race, llijde~p.'"ky 11'.; ond 
Ijariiy C-oderb’iry, 

Sudeley, LouL 5, Sccnnore-place^ C)*rz n-strc<.'f, Dd 

Sulivan, Captain Ealthulome^v J., R.N., C.B. Board of TrtiJCy aS'. 11L 

Sullivan, R,-Admiial T. W., CP., ii.x. KuvpV.'Uy VTcb'ljii^ Herts. 

Surri'Ige, Lev. Hcmiv Aitliur Dillon, il.A. 21, Berncrs-sHcef, 11'. 

Surtees, Capt. Cliailes Fieville, il.l*. Chakott-hoiise, Lonj Litton. SurreiJ. 

*SutherIand, Ceorge Gianville William, Duke of. Sto^ord-hoifsc, St. James ^ 
Palaccy S'.!!'. 

Sutheiland, Keiiiietli L,,Lsq., ravniasterr..N., Baniater. Jonr. U.S. Cb/h, S. 11 
Chester ficlddio^i sc y XCeyirjjL'ih ; 6, Cl''re}ice-pai'c tcy So^ithsci'i, Hants \ ‘rid ih<^ 
Boijol Yacht y Bo) tsuiof'th. 

l320*SuLheiland, Kobert, L^q. Curmoda Ban^'y Lvnood, Anjukshlre. 

Swamy, Mutu C., Esq. Athcnre'nn Ciuh, 

Swnnzy, Andrev', E^q. 38, Omnon-strcct, Ih.C. 

^Swinburne, Rear-Aumii al Cliailes H. IS, ^rrosivnoi'-j^^a'C, 11'.; end Capl^C'iHd. 
near Neuccastle-vpon-Tijnc . 

’^Swinburne, Lieut. Sir John, Bart., li.'N'. Caphcatoiiy Ahc rcaMe-od~Tjne. 

Swinhoe, Bobeit, Esq., H.B.5I, Consul, Formosa. Care of Messrs. Sinlt'>. 
Elder y and Co. 

Sykes, Christopher, Esq., M.p. SlednierCy 2TaUGn. 

Sykes, Colonel IViHiain Henry, M.P., r.R.S., Hon. M.p.l.A, Athcnce^on Ch'hy 
S.VS.^ and 47, Adhion-streety Hijde-pai'ky TE, 

Symonds, F., Esq., 31 . d. Beainnont-strccty O.eford. 

*Svnge, Col. Millington IE, R.E. Bh minijJi''ni. 


1852 I 
1859 j 

1864 
1857 
1861 
1861 
1861 j 

1865 ! 

LS65 i 

i 

! 


i83oTagart, Courtenay, Esq. Beform Chib, S. IE. ; and Paris. 

Tagart, Francis, Esq. 31, Cravcn-hill-jardens, Jlijdc'park, IE. 

Tait, P. M., Esq. 162, Adelaide^road, N. ; and Oriental Club, IE. 

♦Tail, Robert, Esq. 14, Qneen Anne-street, TE. 

Talbot de Malahide, Lord. 2IahhiJe C’dlCy Co. DuhUn. 

Tayler, Joseph Walter, Esq. 1, Oah-tillas, ActoHy ^liddlesex, IE. 

Taylor, Commander A. Dundas, i.x. 6, Eijht ingale -roody LoKer Clapton, X.B. 

Taylor, H. L., Esq. Beform Club, *S. B’i; and 32, Phillimore-gordens Ken- 
sin-jton, 1E. 

Taylor, Rev. Jas. Hudson. Xingpo, China. Care of Mr. Berger, SaintMl 
East Grinstcad. 



Royal Geoyraphical Society. 


Ixix 


Year of 
Electioa. 

1854 

1863 

1863 

1864 
1857 
1863 
1860 
1857 
1859 

1830 

1865 

1863 
1854 

1864 
1805 
1859 
1854 
1363 
1863 


1348 

1866 

1861 

1354 

1865 

1862 

1317 


1858 
1854 
1865 
1861 

1859 

1865 

1864 
1861 

1S4G 

1839 

1862 

1865 


*Taylor, Joha Stopfbrd, Ksq., ii.D. 3, Sjh'iitjjicldf St, Auhc-c^^rcct, Lac>'}.‘Oo\ 

1 840 Taylor, John, Esq. rjretnodt-iilt.tf Loiter Xorifoodt Surrcv, S. 

Taylor, Col. R. C. H. 16, IXtoa-pl'cc^ 8 '. IT. ; nnd Gidton Onh -S'. TT'. 

Taylor, W, R., Esq. 

I’eesdalo, John M., Esq. Llt!i‘i.a-liO‘isc, LW<.<uu, S.E. 

I'-sq. 13, Loiijldij-iti ecti M.oXcXrrrg-spnarCj 11". C. 

Templeton, John, Es][. 24, Budije-. EX', 

Toriiiant, Professor James. 149, Strand^ ^VX*. 

Tennant, Jhijor J. F., Bengal Engrs, Llreotor of the Ohservatorp, JLiJrTs. 

Core of J/ciSrs. Smith f ElJer, <i,.d Co,, CornlJU, 

* Thatcher, Colonel, r.i.e. 

Thee 1, 'William F., Esq. Comyden-Ioclje, Kensington, Tf”. 
r 85 oThomas, G., Esq. Q^iecns-gardcns-terracc, Hhde-parJ:, IT". 

Thomas, Henry Ilanington, Esq, Lansdonne-crcsccnt, Enth. 

Thomas, J. R., Esq., StatT As:;i;.t. Siirg. Costlc-ldU, EidignArJ, re}ii''rjhcs''‘irc. 
Thomas, John II., Esq. , E.C. 

Thompson, Thomas A., E'^q. 

Thompson, William C., Esq. 

Tliomsun, James, Esq. Dk u'^inhle-lionse, EielnnOdd, 

Thomson, James Duncan, E.'-q., Poituguese Consul. St. rdtr's-LoiiiLci s, 
CuruhUl, E,C, 

*Thomson, J. Tunihull, Esq. Chiicf Sarvegor, Oirjo, Ke.c Zealand. 

Thomson, John, Esq. 4, Jdantagiie-strect, Editihurgli, 

1860 '^Thomson, Ronald Ferguson, Esq., 1st Attaclie to the Peisnm Mission. Ctor of 
F. B. AUo,p E^p, Eorciju-ojJicc, .S'. TP. 

*Tliomson, Thomas, Esq., M.D., r.u.s. Ilop^e-nousc, Kev', IF, 

Thomson., W, T., Esq. 21, James-strcct, B'!oh.inijha.n-galc, S.Vd. 

*nioine, Augustus, Esq. 4, CiiV>un-street, Cdg, E.C. 

Thornton, Rev. Thomas Cooke, ii.A., x.n.T. Broch.-halt, nc >r IFltPo.?. 
Xorthamptonsh i 'C. 

ThorolJ, Rev. A. W. Xih), Bcdford-sqnarc, ir.C 
Thorold, Henry, Etq. Caxitold, Lincoluslu e. 

Thring, Hemy, Esq. 5, Qo.cen' s^gatc-g 'rdciis, IF. 

Thrupp, John, Esq. 0 dXdll, Sinhiton, -A IF. 

Thuillier, Lt.-Col. H. L., 8 iuveyor-Gcneral of India. Calcutta ; Grind' qv. 

and Co.; Co<e of J, WalJcer, Esq., Tndh Ofn< c. 
l 87 oThurbuiii, C. A., IFq. 29, Queeashorc^igh-ierrocc, Kcnsi/igtvn-gardtnS, W 
*Thurburn, Hugh, E^q. IDS, Wcstbo’frne-terracc, IF. 

Thurlow, the Hon. Thns. J. Ilovell. British Lhjib (ssg, Baris, Cd/C Oj h. L, 
Alston, Esq., Eoreign Office, S. TI 3 
*Tindal, Charles John, Esq. South VOales. 

*rinne, John A., Esq. Briarleg, Aigbui th, near Liverpool. 

Todd, John, Esq. Sgdncg. Messrs. Blijh itud IItr\oitle, \ , AdJe-'ni'Hi- 'ad:. L * . 
Todd, Rev. John W. TudordiXt, Forest-hill, Sijdcttha:n, S, 


1X5L 

Year of 
Election, 

1853 i 

I 

1853 I 
1835 j 
1856 ! 
1800 

1859 

1866 j 

j 

1846 j 

1858 1 

1864 * 

180J ■ 
1804 I 
1863 

1859 I 

1865 

1863 
"^1862 

1830 

1864 

1862 

1835 

1865 1 
1852 ! 
1857 ; 
1864 ’ 
1834 
1803 

1864 
1863 
1863 
1849 
185- 

1865 
1862 
1362 
1859 


List of Fellows of tlie 


♦Tomlin, George TadJy, E^q., f.s.a. Comhe-lmisey BartonfieldSy CantcrUn'j ; 
and Wihdh nn Club, S,W. 

Toniline, George, Esq., ir.p. 1, Carlton^hovse-teiTacej S.W, 

♦Tooke, Arthur Win., Esq., m.a. Pinncr-hilldiO'usc, near 'Wiitford, Middlesex. 
iSSoTorranc.-', Jolin, Esq. 5, CJiCstcr-phcc, Tlude-park-sqnare^ TE. 

Torrefl", Ilobeit Richard., K-q. 2, Gluvcester-placej Ihjde-parh^ TF. ; o.nd 
The Cdtt, ILJuiy near Ashbih'tua, So'xth Dc\'on. 

Townsend, Commander John, R.x. Lona^ West on-s'^fper- Marc, 

Townson, Wm. Paiker, Esq., L.A. Cantab. Care of the Head Master of the 
CoVcji >tc Schooly Brlsb'nie, 

♦Towiy, George Edward, Esq. 

Towson, J, Thomas, E>q. Secret try Local Marine Bojard, Lkcrpool. 

*Toynbeo, Capt. Hy. Coi.uivindhiy the JCast-Lndia Ship ^ Ilotspitr f 25* 
Tii'crncsc>-r 0 ''d, Ivcnsiiigioa-jordcns, TT. 

♦Tozer, Rev. II. F., m.a. lij.ctcr CoUeyc, Ojford, 

Tiacy, the Hon. C. H. 11, GeonjSs-^treet, IF. 

'^Travers, Aich., E>q. Add^on-roid (o/>po$>tc the Xapicr-ro-'d^j ICrnSntjtouy H', 
iSgoTremlott, Rev. Fiancis W., M.A. Bchi-.c-parh, HainpstC'td, Ak IF. 

♦Ticncli, Capt. the lion. Le Roei, K.E. ol, llyJe-parh-fjarJens, IF; and Ordn aice 
Surrey Oihce, Flulko, S. TF. 

Trestiail, Rev. Fiederick. St<niinorc-vdiai Benlah-Ivd, Upper Xor^roodj S. 
Tievclym, Sir Chailes Edwaid, K.c.n. 8, Grosvenor-crcs(\nt, F TF. 

Trevelyan, Sir Walter Cal veily, Bait., m.a.,f.s,a., F.L.S., F.R.5.K.A., &c, Athe- 
rt'-cum Clxh^ S, B''. ; WaUinytoii, Wj/ thnuibcrland ; and Xetthc<jniht\ Soniersct. 
Trimmer, Edmund, E-q. C >re of Jfessrs. Trimmer n,id Co.j XevJ City- 
chambers^ iJirhcywyntc-strecf^ U.C. 

Tuckett, Fiancis Fox, Es(|. F/cnchay, vc<ir Bristol. 

♦Tuckett, Fiederick, Esq. 4, Mortiii'er^strcct, Cavendidi-sqnarc^ TF, 

Tuckett, Pliilip D., Esq. 113. Bkcaddly, TF. 

Tudor, Edward Owen, Esq., f.s.a. 46, Westboifmc-tcrracCf TF. 
i^ooTudor, Henry, Esq. 46, Wcdbournc-tcrracef TF. 

Tu.iibull, George, Esq., C.E., f.ii.a.s. 39, Craven-hiU-yardenSj TF 
♦Turnbull, Rev. Thos. Smith, f.r.s. Uniiersity Clvh, S. TT”. ; and Bloficld, Norfolk. 
Tmnei, Tho^., Esq. Guy's Hospital^ Southirark, S, 

♦1 w eiityman, A. C., Esq. Tcttenh'dl-irood^ near ^^vlvcrhamptoYi, 

Twentyman, Wm. H., Esq. Manor-house, St. jQhnS'’ii:Qod, K. TF. 

♦Twiselton, Hon. E. F, Tadland-gute , -S'.TTl 
Twiss, Travers, Esq., d.c.l., f.r.s. 19, Bark-lane, TF. 

T>vTford, Capt. A. W., 2l5t Hu>-ars. Reform. CM, S. W. ; and CcsMm-hoise, 
Cosham,, Hants. 

Tyei-, Edwa.a, E.q„ c.E., f.r.a.s. 15, OM-jewry-chamhers, E.C. 
i 9 io»Tylcr, George, Esq. 2-1, Ilollon ay-phee, HoHomy-road, N. 

Tylor, EJwarJ Burnet, Esq. Linden, ^Ycmnyton, Somerset. 

Tytler, C.ipt. W. Fraser. AlJoierie, Inverness. 



Royal Geographical Society, 


Ixsi 


Y«ar of — ^ ““ — 

Eiettiun , 

1862 ' Underhill, Edward Bean, Esq., LL.D. Bervxnt-Io'JgCi ThvrlovxrO'-i'J^ Bamp^ 

\ stead, B. lU 

1861 I Ussher, John, Esq. Adliifr’s Cl'ih, St, James’s Street, 6^. TF. 

1858 1 *Uzielli, Theodosius, Esq. 114, FiccadiUy, IF. 


1844 1 
1862 ! 
1865 I 
1858 j 
1857 

1 856 
1861 

1861 

1849 

1852 

1855 

1863 

1862 

1862 

1837 

1857 1 

1852 I 

1830 

1805 

1865 

1857 

1853 

1863 ! 
1000 ! 


*Vacher, Geoigc, JIxnorAiovse, Tcddinjton, 

*Vauder Bjl, P. G., Esq, Care of Mr. H, S^yt'', 17, Gr-icceJa'rcl.'Strcct, L,C, 

Vane, G., E>.q. C^y'un. Messrs. Price and Bovstcad, 

Vaidon, Arthur, K^q. Worth, Cra'dey, Susscj:. 
iq^oVardon, I'lioraas, Library^ Ilonse of Coiamons, Palace, ^Vestininster, S, B’7 

* Vaughan, James, Esq., F.U.C.S., Bombay Army. Bn'dth, Brccoashire, 

Vaughan, J. P., l>q., As4st. rouncillor and Police Magi-^trate of Singapoie. 
Cor of J, Little, P^q., 2i>, Can/ion-strcct, P.C, 

Vaughan, Xadi Vaughan Edward-', Esq. lihcola, nc 'r Mcat’i ; and Laaelay, 
near Pontyrield, Oi /luorj mshi/'C. 

Vaux, William S. W., Esq., m.a , F.S.A. British 3rnsco}n, TV.C. 

Vavasour, Sir Ploni V , Bart. 8, Upper Groivenor-st) cH, TF 

Vavasseur, James, Esq. KnochJiolt, near Sceeno ihs, Btat. 

^Vereker, the Hon. H. P., ll . d ., H.M. Consul at Rio Grande do Sul. 1, Port- 
man-sp'ore, IT. 

Vemer, Edward WingneM, B.'-q., 3r.p. 86, Uaton~s<pi ire, S. TTd ,* cnid Cooh-ahhey, 
Bray, Co. Wichhii\ 

*Vernev, Edmond IE, Commr. p.n, 32, Sooth-street, Gr'Osrcnor ^square, TT7, 
iq 3 o*Vornev, Major Sir Hai ly C., Bait., M.p., r.R.A.s. jyaveUers’ Cl'd), S'. TT^. ; 32, 
South-street, Grosvenor-square, ; and Cla'idoa-hoosc, Bucks. 

Verrey, Charles, Esq. 

^"orulam, James Walt-r, Earl of, Gorhamhury, near St, Alhan s ; Barry-hill, 
Surrey ; cnid Messmy-hB’, Lssex, 

Vetch, Captain James, R.E., F.R.s. 48, FincJdey-road, St,John’smcood, Lk.W. 

Thomas, E<^q. 75, Oxford-terrace, TV. 

Vincent, I^Iinos C., E^q., C.C. 12, Fc'^thcrshn€-haildinys, TF.C. ; and FranhfoiL, 
Ohio, U.S. 

Vincent, John, Esq. 4, Blackheath, S,E. 

Vines, William Reynolds, Esq., f.r.a.s. 4, Thavies-inn, IIolhorn-Mll, E,C. 

Vivian, Jlajor Quintus, late Sth Hussais. 17, Cheshnm-street, S. TF. 

Sir Richard Rawlinson, Bart., F.F..S. I'reloicanxii, Cornicall, 





Ixxii 


List of Felloics of the 


Yea? of 
tlectioji- 

1852 
1864 
1SG3 
1'8 53 

1863 

1864 
1862 

1860 , 
1861 
1863 

1863 

1S59 

1830 
1801 ; 
1858 

1864 ' 
1860 ; 

1806 ' 

1863 ; 

1 853 

1861 , 
1861 
1800 ’ 

1854 
1801 

1864 

1865 

1863 

1864 
1860 

1863 

1853 

1865 
1863 

1804 
1853 
1800 

1805 


I 940 \\ade, Mitchell B., E^q. GO, Sout\ Juln-street^ Liverpool 

Wade, R. B., Esq. 53, Upper Seymovr- street, I'ortman-spJ'f.r, ir. 

Wade, Thos. F., Esq., C.b., H.B.M, Secretary of Legat ion. Cu’h'f. 

*Wa gstaff, William Racster, Esq., m.d., ii.a, 

Waite, Heniy, Esq. 3, Vietorii-^trcet, Pirdtco, IE. 

Vf akefield, K. T., Esq. 40, Pciuhridjc-iitbts, Biihsv.ater, IE, 

Walker, Col. C. P. Beauchamp, c.B. 97, Odslo.c-sp'rrc, S.W. ; and United 
‘Senice Clah, S.W. 

Walker, David, Esq., m.d., r.L.s., m.d.i.a. 

Walker, Edward Ilemy, Esq., Vice-Consul at Tripoli. Xeu Chester, 

♦Walker, Fiederick John, Esq. T:iOr.d>» re-house, Thondrn'j, Bristol. 
l 950 Walker, James, Esq., Managing Di lector of 3Ia Iras Railway. 23, Oonbridyr- 
sp'ore, ILjdc-parhj W. 

alker, Lt.-Col. James, Bombay Engineers, J^Irrree, nearll'iicid Biude, IhDijuo. 
Cure of J. W'dker, Esq., India Office . 

Walker, Jehn, Esq., Hydrog. India Office. 9, C>stlc-sfrcct, Ilolhora, W.r. 
♦Walker, John, Esq. 00, BorcliCi>tej-terrtice, ITT 
♦Walker, Captain John, H.M.’s OOtli Foot. Brojia-laH, Culchcdcr. 

AValker, R. B. K., Esq. Care of Jfr. Bd. ett, 38, rn nh C stk-d,, Liccrpoo\ 

WTalker, Robert, Esq., M.D., Ass. Surg. ii.x. 4, Bd feiJ-qdace, BortobcUo, 
Ediiihurgh, 

Walker, Sydney, Esq. 03, Bortsdoii'n-yarJens, -VncE'-.V//, T]'. 

♦Waker, T. F. W., Esq. 0, Brod:-street, B th ; ,a J AtEti Cl'>j, S.]V. 
IValker, Captain William Harrison, n.c.S. .3, Ghj»ccdcr-terrarc, IT' ■ o,„! 

Board of Tradc^ S.W. 


iqGoW alker, William, E'-q. Ttaininj Cdlcje, Bdedjoro^’ijJi. 

Walker, Rev. WTIliam Henry, M.A. Xceton-rectory, Shiphrnx. XorfoC:. 

Walker, William, Esq., r.s.A. 4S, J/Pd. op ro d, Tifncd-p o A'. 

WTallace, Alfred Russell, Esq. 9, St. Jlfarl s-cresreut, BequBs-j^arh, X. IE. 
Wallace, Rev. Chailes Hill, m.a. 3, Jlarloj-^Ucc, Clifton, Bddd. 

Waller, Horace, Esq. SijJadicnn-road, Cioid>,i, S. 

Waller, Sir Thos. Wathen, Bait. 10, E< don-square, S. TV. 

Wkllich, George C., Esq., m.d. 1 1, Earl\-krracc, Kiusonjto.i, ]E. 

Vralnisley, Sir Joshua, Government Resident Agent. Xutal. 

^Valpole Copt, tl.e Hon. F. Traiclk,.’ Ch-h, IF. ; end liaM/.o.pc-.M.'. 
Lonj Stratton, dsorfvlk. 

i97o\Valpole, Kt. Hon. Spencer, M.p. G, vf toast, cd, H'.; pad J atin.i, VF 
Walter, Henry Fraser, Es,;i. r„pp!o„ Lh-h dl, v.oa,- ydimj/.-m 
Walton, II. C., Esq., c.E. 26, b'.'cticso’i, M'. 

Wklton, J. TV., Esq. 26, Saci''e-ro>’-, R'. 

Walton, R. G., Esq., c.i:. 

♦Ward, Geoige, Rvq. 

WaiJ, Adnurnl J. H.nr.;lton. 0 mnydoa-pv/- y If 
Wa.J, ;ul., r.», E.O.. C.vi! Cor.-.mlss.oner. b’ejchilcs ’hi Jh 



Eoyal Geographical Society, 


Ixxiii 


Yt-^ir of 
tlect.on 

1S61 

18.52 

1SG4 

1859 

1362 

1852 
18(52 
1359 
1800 
1801 

1853 
1857 


ISOl 

1853 

1802 

1830 

1805 

1858 

1304 

1800 

180u 

1S51 

1853 

1S64 

1302 

1303 
1857 
ISOl 

1803 

1553 

1541 

1852 

1802 

1800 

1830 


WaiJer, Kev. William. Lonsd 'Jc Mlbdon Lc.b'\‘C : <>nd ZonJ. i 

JLssion fry Society, Blouificld-strcct^ FmZjHnj, Jl.C. 

Wa.dlaw, John, E<q. 57, l’ru\cZs-y dc, KcdSinyton, TF. 
iqSoWainer, E., Esq., M.r. Iliyb oii-haUj Lcs:.-: : ord 09, Otos’ c:n>, ~ 

place, S. TF 

Wane, Aitluir B., Esq. 109, 5'. IF. 

Warren, Capt. Riohai'd Pelham. Windbij-lo'isc, L^'iiijbU/.e, 

Watkins, John, Esq., F.r..c,3., r.S.A. 2, Falc^jii-.q 'arc, Aldcr^j ic-strcit, 77.0'. 
Watnev, Juhn, Esq. 10, London-sircei , rcdLhn.'Ji-slrcct, L.C, 

Watson, James, Esq. 24, LiKhlevjl -street, TT3C. 

Wat'^on, Jamrpj Esq., Bauister-at-Ianv. Cltjtv:i~h>ir, X.B. 

Wat^oll, John Ilarrlson, Esq. 23, QrecHAoru‘'ijli-tcrracL , Kcii'ii^t^u-jardens, IF. 
Watts, J. King, Esq. St, Ices, II-nitLiijdvnshire, 

* Waugh, Maj.-Geneial Sii AiiJiew Scott, Bengal Engineers, f.I'.S., late Suivevo.- 

General and Snpenntendent Great Tiig. Survey. Chd*, S.W.: 

an I 7, Pctcrsh'iuL-tcrr ICC, Q"Lcn s-y 'te-yat dcns, Souta Kcd/mytcr, FT. 
iqqoWay, Aitliur, E^q. Asldundod^c, Addon, near Bristol. 

^■‘Webb, Capt. Sydney, OricntalClvA, Ilanoccr-i: rure, IF.; and 24, M ndics- 
tcr-sqnare, IF. 

^Webb, William Frederick, Em|. A7 '■dc-'d-abh: \ 

^Wcbbei-Smith, Colonel Janie-, 95th Eegiment. 14, Cr.u'', ’rr, 11. 

\Vebster, Al[>hon^u-, lAq. 44, ddccij'c}iij>'''j-b f’ 't c, IF. O'. 

Webster, Geoige, Esq., M.D. D}diLich, S, 

Webster, E., E^q. X‘>,'t\-b,Jyc, Ealiny, IF. 

Webstci, Gooigo, E' 4 . FinA't'rii-cit E.C. 

Weguelin, Thomas Mattli as, E-q., ii.r. Benins '• >>' and Ori.atjl Sfccu.i 
j'ltion Co., dio'iirjatc-strcct, L\C. 

Weller, Edward, Esq. 34, Bcd-la.i-S'i‘(.ire, FF. O'. 

::oco* Wcdlington, Arthur Eichaul, Duke of, ^lajoi-CienCi al, d.c.l. Aj-slcy-h-, 'sc. 
IF. ; I'ud StrdthUehC fjc, Jlainj'Aiirc, 

Wells, Sir !Mordau:it, Kte O'hiet’ Pui.-iie Judg'*, Ben;^..l, 1 )7, iV-^o / E, F. IF, 

Wells, William, E.-q. 22, Br^don-Brcct, IF.; <u d BcJlc C. Fenshfrit, Kent. 

Welman, Chas., IFq. A'o.tonon ii.or. Tv nton. 

West, LIcut.-Coloiiel J. Temple. Benv. icn-\djc, Bydc, BTc <>f FF'd'. 

West, Rev. W. De Lancy, :j.a., lAad Master, Giammar Staoil. B. :.di caJ, 
Essex, 

* Westlake, John, Esip 10, Oyforddon -v, TF 
VFestinacutt, Aitlmi, Esq. AtJu'nrniti Cb'^', S.VC . 

* Westminster, Riehaid, Marquis of. 33, LI per G r^iiencr-strcct, IF.; Eado 

hill, Cheshire; and Koto, aihc-ho tsc, DorsetsMre, 

VFeston, Alex. Ainletdon, E^q., :m.a. 18, lad L'nJ-<j'ftc, IBCc^pi/r', AIF. 

20 ioWestwi'o 1, John, Esq. 8 ''nJ 9, {p'Ctn-strrd-jd' sc, So‘d/.i iKXa'i^jc, L.C. 
Wetton, Champion, IFq. Suin>,rsct-hill, Loridnj. 

'‘'Weyland, John, Esq,, r.u.s. Vs'jodrisinij-h'dJ, A’o.folh, 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of j — 
Klectioo. I 

1860 - 

1361 

1858 • 

1859 i 
1853 i 
1839 
1862 ! 
1857 ' : 

1865 

1855 
1857 ! 

1862 i 
1862 

1866 
1852 

1863 

1862 

1862 

^1860 

i 

i 

1865 I 

1861: i 

1866 , 

1860 j 

1851: j 
1865 

1865 ' 
1839 I 

1866 * 

1857 ; 

1863 j 

1856 I 

1856 I 

1858 

1857 ; 

I 

I 

1830 ; 

1859 ! 


Wharnoliffe, LorJ, 15, Cur\on-streetj 
Wharton, Kev, J. C. WiUesdea-vkanbje, 

Wheatler, G. W., Esq. 150, Lcadcnhill-strect, E.C, 

Wheelwright, William, Esq. Ghj^fcatcr-Ioilje, Eci/enfs-j/'f/'I:, 

*Wliin6eld, Edward Wrev, Esq., b.a. So'ith LlKin L'jntJu 

*Whishaw, James, Esq., f.s.a. 16, York-termcCj Rrgc,if$-i>nr]i, XTl'. 
Whitby, CapL. Edward, late 3rd Dragoon Guards. 

:02oWhite, Artliiu D., Esq., m.d. 56, Choiiccrihla.ie, ]\',C. 

White, Lieut. Aithur Wellesley, F.A. Fort Bi 

♦White, Charles, Esq. 10, Linie^st.^L.C.; rmd B<trnesf>dd, 7iC‘ir D’lrtford, Kcrd, 
White, Henry, Esq, 5, L<fncad''r-fcrr<yc':, Fjipcr II yd- -porl-'j‘U\l> as, W. 
White, Col. Hcmy Daliymple, C.B. 39, Lo- nJcs-S'p'nrCy IV. 

Wliite, James T., iVq. 20, C»)nhci'hiiLd-tcri\icc^ Bcijcnt's-pnrhy AMT. 

White, W. A., Esq. Ckil Service Onhy *?.TV. 

White, William Foster, Esq. Treasm'er, St. B''rthotomev''s Ilvsfit'dy E.iJ, 
*Whito, Wm. O., E=q. 10, Lime-ttrccty B.C. ; and Borasfieldy nc ir B<irffor<I 
Kent. 

Whiteliouse, William Matthew MilL, Es([. 46, Chc 2 >stO'.i-][Aace, B<>[ S'/'a^C/’, IV. ; 

and Iltt d'cLhe-hovsCy Stndlc'jy ^VonLicl:shire. 

203 oWhitmoie, William, Esq. 28, Oj'f<j7\Usqnare, TF. ; and Beched nn, Kcnty S.L\ 
Whitty, John Irwine, Esq., D.C.L., ll.d., M.A., c.i:., tC’c. 94, lo’icr B'ff/jot- 
street, lJ>ufin-, Ricketstonn-hdl, Co. Corlj>o ; and Providcnce-co^'rt, (hicen'b 
Co., Ireland. 

Wlivnq'cr, IMward, Esq. Idvn house, Ilisle/ncrc. 

Whyte, M. IL, Esq. 

Wilkinson, Alfred. Esq. 14, Blvaston-jlfcc, Soath Kensinfjton, TV. 

♦Wilkinson, Major A, Eastfield, B. A., 7th Hussars. Umhala; XdV. Brovinces. 
India ; and Army and Xovy Club, ^?.TV. ‘ iVo.' to 7, Cavendili-pl., Brighton. 
Wilkinson, Fiederick E., Esq,, M.D. Sydenheun, Kent, S.E. 

Wllkin^on, Dr. G. 4, St. Joh/i s-ivood-villas, St, Joh'ids-uood, ALTV. 

Wilkinson, J. J., Esq. 4, St. Johns-icood-iillas, St. John\~'* 'ood, A'.TV. 
♦Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner, D.C.L., r.R.3. Athenccum Cb’h, S. IV 
2 04 oWilkin-^oii, Thomas, Esq. Toniatavc, Madagascar. 

Willcock, J. W., Esq., Q.c. 6, Stone-huildinqs, Lincoln sdnn, VI. C. ; and 
Rnsenstcad, Aiennc-road, St. JohEs-icood, X.V\ 

Williams, Fiedeiick, G. A., Esq. Chapelstairs, Lincoln s-inn, TTkC. 

\yilliams, Henry Jones, Esq. Club-chambers, S. TV. ; and 82, King VlUiani-st., 

Williams, Henry R., Esq. Board of Trade, S. TT3 

Williams, Robert Folkestone, Esq., f.G.s. 7, Vdlpolc-street, 5'. TV. 

Williams .Major-General Sir Wm. F., Bart,, E.C.D., D.c.L, Commancler-in- 
Chief, Canada. Army and Navy Club, S. TT3 

♦Willich, Chailes M., Esq. 2, Montpelier-square, Kutland-yate, /S'. TV. 
Willoiighhy, Henry W., Esq. 35, Moniagu-sqnare, TV. 



Royal Geographical Society, 


Isxv 


Year of 
Election. ' 


1801 I Wilson, Captaia Anthonv. 55, ^loorgate-strect, L.C.; ajid 11, Chepstoic^ 

j villas f Btfijsicdterf ir, 

i860 ! ':c5o\ViUoD, E., Esq. Add'scomlc FonUj Croydoa. 

1865 ' Wilson, Capt. J. C,, R.x. Care of Messrs, ^yuodhead and Co. 

1854 ! *\ViUon, Captain Thomas, r.n, 

1862 I *\Vilson, Robert Dobie, Esq. 15, G rcen-strcef, Grosicnor-sqmrCy IF, 

1860 1 Wilson, Thomas, Esq. 121, Sonthgate-road^ N. 

1866 ' Wiltshire, Rev. M. A., F.G.S., F.l.s. The Tcctory^ Bread -Arcet-hilU ]i,C. 

1861 I Windus, Cummander Alfred Tiibb, i.N. 14, James^s-squarCf W. 

1862 ' Wing, Commr, Arthur, R.x. C'/v of ^dessrs. Case ond To^dcrtsach. 

1863 Wingate, T, F., Esq. 20, DoKn-strcct^ BiecadiVy. IF. 

1862 Wingfield, Chailos John, Esq. Commissioner in O^tde ond Athena: am Cbih, S.Vd. 

1804 2o0oWodt;house, J. II,, Es(p. Commissioner and Consul-Ceneral for the 

! kSandwicli Elands. Care of F. B. Alston, Fsq., Foreign Opicc. 

1365 V'olfe, Capt. William Maynard, R.A. Arfs Clnh, Hanorer-sqvarc , W. 

1863 ' Wood, lly., E?q. 10, Cl.v eland-square, Hyde-parh, TF. 

1865 ' Wood, Lieut.-Oolonel Wm., r.m. 4, llydc-p irh-tcrracc, Cumhci land-gate, IF. 
1357 \ Woodhead, Captain II. J. Plumiidge. 44, Charing-cross, ^3. IF. 

1303 , Woods, Rev, Julian E., F.'j.s. Fcnola, South Australia, 

I 

1802 I Woods, Samuel, E^q. BeJford-park, L'roydon. 

1804 ' Woolcott, Geo., Esq. Cavendish Cluh, IF. ; GO, Graccchvrch-Mreet, F.C. • 

IS02 Woolrabe, F., Esq. Tasmania, 

180.1 j Worcester, J. R., Esq, Bavenshovrn-pnrh, Lcivisham, Kent, S.F, 

1S63 , 2070Woi'ms, George, Esq. 17, Farl-crcscent, Portland-pl tee, IF. 

1845 j Worthington, Rev. James, d.d. 27, John-strcct, Bedfoixl-row, VS.C. 

1850 ! Woithiiigton, J. Hall, E»q. AUon-hiU, Oxton, near Birhenhcad. 

1860 I *\Voitlungton, Richaid, G. 7, Champ ion-pa rh, dJewnarl-jLiV, S. 

1857 , Woitlcy, Rt.Hon. Jas. Stuart, Q.c, 29, Berhehuj-sq., IF.; an I Sheen, Surrey, S. W. 

1861 j Woitley, the Hon. J. F. Stuart. 15, Curzoji- street, J! day fair, J12 

1300 ^ Wotton, William G., Esq. 

1803 j Wiight, John, Esq., cx., F.s.A. 1 1 , Parl-st., Westminster, S. TF. ; 07 id Bochesfer. 


1839 1 
18C3 j 
18G2 i 


*Wyld, JamOb, lEq , M.P. Ckaring-avss, TF.C. 
Wylde, W. H., Esq. Foreign Offee, S. TV 
-oBoWyudham, T. Heathcote G., Esq. 


1354 

1861 

1859 

1830 

1861 

1857 


Yeats, John, Esq,, Lt.D. Chvjton-place, Peckham, S.F. 

Yoik, ]Most Rev, William Thomson, Aiehbishop of. Bishop)sihotpe, Torh. 

Yorke, Lieut.-General Sir Charles, K.c.u. 19, South-st., Grosvenor-square, IF, 
♦Yorke, Colonel Philip J,, F.R.s, 89, Faton-place, *8. IF. 

Youl, James A., Esq. Wat'dtah-house, Clapham-pa^'h, S. 

^Young, Capt. Allen, Biversdale, Tveichenham, TF. 
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Year of | _ - 

Election 

1838, * Young, Chailes Baring, Esq. A, lI>jdc‘p<u'rAer.' Tf”. 

18G6 ' Young, Francis, Es(i. 10, GrovcA'^n-^ C<.uicjcr^\l'j >. 

1830 * Young, George Fiedeiick, Esq, LuneloTse, L. 

1862 ' 209 oYouiig, Sir Hem y E. Fox., c.B. 77, Kcns'.vjtoa-j‘'f.'Ji.iis-si 'f'rc, IF. 

1830 * Young, James, Esq. 

1858 ^ Young, James, Esq. Lime -field, TlYs^ C>ddcr, Mi.uoihl 
186G Young, Juhn, Esq., r.s a. yaidji'iipL-felds, BlacLhc tth. 

1865 ’ Young, R. H., E^q., c.a. 22, Soi'tl-street, Luj'Il-u,}. 

1857 Yule, Col. Henry, Bengal Engineers. ^Lessrs. GeiorJl'j C\, 55, P-'ihf i-:. t- 

strcet,S,W.' 

1365 Yule, Ker. J. W. AlcxenrJHf^ 


ISG-l Zweeker, J. B., E‘;q. 37, Tor,'i'A]to<'vei\nc. Cumdeti-rcKf L 3Mr, 


f 
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LIST OF PUBLIC INSITTUTIONS, 

TO WIIIGII COriES OF THE ‘‘ JOUEXAL ’’ AXO “ I'llOCLEDlXGS ” AFE ITIESEXTEF. 
[Th.^^e njcirkeci with an a^tm^k *■ receho the Pioceedings only.] 


CHEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Admiralty (IlyGvographic Office) 
AcnicurTCRAL Society (Koyal) 
Antiquaries, Society of 
Antiikopologifal Society 
Alien iTECTS, Inst, or British (Boyal) 
Arts, Society of 
Asiatic Society (Royal) 

AsruoNoaucAL Society (Royal) 
ATHENXcai Club 
British MtSEuai, Library or 
Cambridge University. The Library 
C oi oNiAi- Office 

Bt.RLiN Trinity' College Library 

Geoeooical Society (Tiin. Coll.) 

Edinbuik.if, Royal Society op 

. The Library of Advocates 

Kdlcation Lefautment, Lieraky' of 
E NT. in ELKS, Institution or Civil 
Ethnological Society 
Foreio.n Olfice, Library or 
Geolo<hcal Society' 

Geology, Museum of Practical 
Her Majesty the Queen, Library of 
U ouncuiTi. R iL Society (Royal) 
Hudson Bay Company’s Library 
India OrncE, I4IBKARY' or the 
LancA'jiiire and Cheshire, Historic 
Society op 
Linnean Society 


lilTERATUKE, RoYAL SOCIETY OF 
Liverpool Literary' and PiiiLosonii- 
CAL Society 

-Mercantile ^Marine Asso- 

r TAT ion 

Manchester CnrTHAai Library 

Free Lierary 

' — Liifrarv and IThlo- 

SOPIllCAL Soon TV 

Xew (’astle-upon-Tvne Tati i: ARY' and 

PniLOsoriiiCAE Tn'TItution 

I Oxford, The i^oDi.i 'An Library' at 

' "" , RadCLHTE OR'.ERVArORY 

‘Post Opfice Librauv and Litirari 
! Association 

Royal Artillery' Institution, Mool- 

MicH, S.F. 

Roy al Dubliv Society 
Roy'al Institution 
Society 

Salford Royal Museum and Library, 
Peel Park, Salford. 

Statistical Society' 

Trade, Board of, Library or 
, Travellers’ Club 
' United Service Institution (Royal) 
j AVar Department, Topographical 
' Depot 

Zoological Society 


Amsterdam . 
Athens . . . 
Berlin . . . 


Christiania 

Copenhagen 


Dijon , . . 

Darmstadt 
Dresden . 
Florence . 
Frankfort 
Geneva . . 

*Gotua , . 


EUROPE. 


Ro5’^al Acad, of Sciences 
UniY'ersity Library 
Academy of Sciences 
Geographical Society 
University Library 
Hj’drographic Office 
Koyal Danish Ordnance 
Survey 

Koyal Society of Sciences 
of North- 
ern Antiquaries 
Academic des Sciences, 
Arts et belles Lettres 
Geographical Society 
Statistical Society 
National Library of 
Geographical Society 
Geographical Society of 
Society of Nat. History 
Perthes, M. Justus 


I 


Hague (the) . Royal Institute for Geo- 
graphy and Ethnology 
of JSetherland India. 


Halle and 
Leipzig 
Jena . . , . 
Leipzig . . . 


I German Oriental Society 

. University of 
. A" crein von Freunder der 
Erdkunde zu 


Lisbon .... Royal Acad, of Sciences 

AIaduid .... Acad, of Sciences 

Milan Lombardo-A^'eneto Inst.of 

Munich . . , , Bibliotheque Centrale 
Militaire 

.... Royal Library 

Naples .... Ministry of the Interior 

Paris Institut Imperial 

■ Academic des Sciences 

..... Annales de TAgriculture 

et des Regions Tropi- 
cales (Madinier, M.) 




i 



Ixxviii Institutions jyrcsented icitJi ^ JournaV and ‘ Proceedings! 


Y.ZVxOVY.—coufhv'f 1, 


Parts Bibliotheque Imperiale 

Depot de la Guerre 

Depot de la Marine 

Ministere tie la Marine 

et des Colonies 

Socie'te Asiatiquo 

Societe d’Etiinograplne 

d’Encourage- 

nicnt pour I’lndustrie 
Isationale 

de Geographic 


Pestii Hungarian Academy of 

Sciences ' 

""'pRAGLE .... Bohemian Iloyal Mu- 
seum 

Rome Accademia dei Lincei 


St. Petersburg Imperial Academy of 
Sciences 


St. Petersburg Imperial Geographical 
Society 

Royal * Academy of 
Sciences. 

Societe <les Sciences Xa- 
tu relies 

Eniversity Library 
Royal Dutch Meteoro- 
logical Institute 
Aimeniaii Convent Lib. 
Imperial Academy of 
Sciences 

Geographical 


Stockholm 
Straseurg . 

Tl BINGEN . 

'Utrecht . 


Venice 

Vienna 


Zurich 


Society. 

Geological In- 
stitute 

Society of Antiquaries 
of Naturalists 


ASIA. 

Bombay .... Geographical Society Madras .... Literary and Philosoph. 

.... Asiatic Society Society 

Calcutta . , . Asiatic Society of Bengal Shanghai . , . Royal Asiatic Society 

.. . Geolog. Survey of India (North Cnina Brandy 

Calcutta . . . Public Library Singapore. . , Journal oI Indian ^Vi'chi- 

Kurrachee . . Gen. Lib. and Museum pelago 

AFRICA. 

Cairo Egyptian Society 

Cape Tomn , , The Public Library 


AMERICA. 


Albany .... New York State Library 
Boston .... American Society of Arts 
and Sciences 

' Massachusetts State Li- 

brary 

Public Library 

Society of Nat. History 

Brazil .... Historical and Geo- 
graphical Institute of 

Chile University of 

Mexico Geographical and Sta- 

tistical Society of 
New Haven. . Yale College Library 

* , . Silliman’s Journal 

New York , . Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Society 


Philadelphia, Academy cf Natural 
Sciences 

, American Philosophical 

Society 

, Franklin Institute 

Quebec .... Library of the Parlia- 

ment of Canada 

♦Toronto . , . Department of Public In- 

struction for Upper 
Canada 

j Canadian Institute of 

Washington. . Congi ess Library of 

* Smithsonian Institution 
7~- ’ . National Observatory 

AV ORCESTER . , Antiquarian Society 


AUSTRALASIA. 

♦Adelaide South 'Australian Institute 

Melbourne Public Library. 

*~r Mining Department. 

♦Victoria .... Royal Society. 

New Zealand . . . Library of the House of Representatives. 
Sydney .... University Library. 
lASMAMA Royal Society. 


( Ixsix ) 


NAMES OF IXDIYIDrALS TO WHOM THE EOYAL PEEMirMS 
AND OTHER TESTDIONIALS HATE BEEN AAVARDED. 


1331 . — Eichakd Laxder, for tlie uit?covcry of the course of the rvivei 
Niger or Quorra, and it- outltjt in the Gulf of Benin. 

1832. — Mr. John r>isOOE, for the discovery of the laud now named ‘‘Enderhy 

Land ” and “ Graham Land,’* in the Antaictic Ocean. 

1833. — Captain Sir Jonx Ross, R.x., for discovery in the xirctic Regions of 

America. 

1831. — Sir xiimxANDER Berxes, for the navigation of the River Indus, and 
a journey Ly Balkli and Bokhara, across Central Amj. 

1835. — Captain Sir Georoe Back, r.x., for the discovery of the Great Fish 

River, and its navigation to the sea on the Arctic Coast of America. 

1836. — Captain Robert FitzRoy, r.x., for the survey of the Shores of Pata- 

gonia, Chile, and Peru, in South America. 

1837. — Colonel Cuesxev, r.a., for the geiiernl conduct of the “Euphrates 

Ext-editiou*' in 1835-0, and ior acces&ious to tlie geography of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and the Delta of Susiana. 

1838. — Mr. Thomas Simpsox — F ounders Medal — for the discovery and • 

tracing, in 1837 and 1838, of about 300 nnles of the Arctic shores of 
America. 

Dr. Edward Ruppell — P atroiBs Medal — for his travels and researches 

in Nubia, Kordoian, Arabia, and Abyssinia. 

1839. — Col. H. C. Rawlixsox, e.i.c. — F ounder's !Medal — for his travels and 

researches in Susiauaand Persian Kurdistan, and for the light thrown 
by him on the comparative geography of AVestern Asia. 

— Sir R. H. ScHoMiiL'RGK — Patron's Medal — for his travels and re- 

searches during the years 1835-9 in the colony of Biitish Guayaua, 
and in the adjacent parts of South America. 

1810. — Lieut. Raper r.x. — F ounder's ^ledal — for the publication of his work 

on ‘Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.’ 

Lieut. JoHX Wood, i.x. — P atron’s ^Medal — for his survey of the Indus, 

and re-discovery of the source of the River Oxus. 

1811. — Captain Sir James Clark Ross, r.x. — F ounder’s Medal — for his clis* 

coverics in the Antarctic Ocean. 

Rev. Dr. E. Robixsox, of New York — Patron's Medal — for his work 
entitled ‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine,’ 

1812. — Mr. Edward Johx Eyre — F ounder’s Medal — for his ex}dorations in 

Australia. 

Lieut. J. F, A. Symoxds, r.e. — P atron's !Medal — for his survey iii 

Palestine, and levels across the country to the Dead Sea. 

1813. — Mr. W. J, Hamilton — F ounder's Medal — for his researches in Asia 

Minor. 

Prof. Adolph Eeman — P atron’s Medal — for his extensive geographical 

labours. 
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Aicanl (f the Boi/al Preipinms, 


1844. — Dr. Eeke — Eouuler'b J-lLiLlal — for cxlcii-sivo cx 2 ‘\').atK'n 3 iii 
Abyssinia. 

CiiAHLEs Enxn;:— ]\up.’n‘s ^reflal— for liis ^'j.-iapbi': '1 

Vv'oi’k^. 


V 


184.“, — Count r.'E. PE SvuzelelKI — ruuiiA.iC Mdil — f<>r Ills cx;loiaC.i:s 
and <li&covoiics m the 8outli-Eafc.tLni |'■,.do.. of Australia, and i:i 
Van Ditrineii’s Lainl. 

rrofu.'a>or A. Tii. IMiDDExncRrr — Pa^ioids abjl:il — ih.r his extCll^ive 

exploiatiuns and ch.-covLiics ui Xuithern and Eastern Siberia. 

1840. — Captaui CiiAKLr.s 8 t’ji r — Founder's ^Icdal — for his various and 
extensive e\}»lniatr ais in Australia. 

Dr. Luuwia J.eicuiiauijt — ration's Idtdal — for a journey performed 

iroin More ton Eay to Port Essin^ton. 

1347. — Sir James Prooke, Pajah of Sniawak and Governor of T.abuan — 
rounder's ^hdal — for Ins oxpMlition to T'ornro. 

Captain CiiaueE'^ 4Vrr,KES, u.s.x. — Patron's IMedal — f< r Ids Voyage 

ot Discovery in the S. lleinispherc and iu the Antarctic liC;^ions, in 
the years 1 848-4 12. 

1818 . — Au.vmx IL Layarp, Es^p, p.c.e. m.r. — EonndeEs Medal — for lii^ 
Coiitiibntii -ns to Asiatic ^eoaiaphv, rescaredics in IMesopotaniia, auel 
discoveri('S d' the remains of Xineveli. 

Baion C\i. Huonn — Patron's Medal— Ihr Ids exjlorations of Cashuieie 

and suironndine: countiies, communicated in Ids Moih entitled 
‘Kashmii und das Reicli der Sick.’ 


1<S40.— Col. John- Cn. Eiiemovt— P atron’s Medal — for his -nccossfiil explora- 
tions of tbe ]ioc!\y ^Mountains and Califorrda j and for Ids numerous 
Diseo\ cries and .Vstionomical Observations. 

4 he liev. Ihvvii) Livino, stone, of Kolobeiin — a Chronometer AVatch — 

for his .sucee>sful ex}ilorations of South Afiica. 

l-t?oO. — Dr. George AV allin, of rinlaiid — 2.3 Guineas — for his Travels in 
Aiabia, 

Mr. Thomas Brunner— 25 Guineas— for his explorations in the 

Middle Island of New Zealand. 

1351. — Dr. John Bae — Founder's Aledal — for his survey of Boothia and of 
the Coasts of AA^ollaston and \"ictoria Lands. 

Captain Henry Steachey — Patron’s Medal — for his Survevs in 

AVestern Tibet. 


1852. — iMr. Francis Galton — Founder’s Medal — for his explorations iu 
Southern Africa. 

Commander E, A, Inglefield, e.n.— Patron's Aledal— for his Survey 

of the Coasts of BafEn Bay, Smith and Lancaster Sounds. ' ^ 


1853.— Boar- Admiral AATlltam Henry Smytu— Founder’s Medal— fnv bis 
valuable Surveys in the Mediterranean. 

Captain Rotert J. M ^'CLunE, K.y. -Patrons Modal-for his dis- 

covery of the Aorth-AAcst Passage. 

185-l.-The Rev David Livingstone, m.d., ctc.-Patron’s Medal-for his 
Scientific Explorations in Central /Africa. 

Jlr. Chakles J. And^sson— a Set of Surveying Instruments— for his 

Travels m SoutliAVestern Africa. 


1855.— Elisha Kent Kane, m.d.— Founder’s Medal— for 
the Polar Legions. 


his discoveries 


in 
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1855. — ^Heinrich Barth, phil. dr, — Patron s iledal — for liis explorations in 

Central Africa. 

Corporal J. F. Church, of the Poyal En^^inecrs — a AVatcli and Cliaiu 

— for his scientific observations while attached to the Mission in 
Central Africa. 

1856. — Mr, Augustus C. Gregory — Founder's !Medal — for his explorations 

in Western and Northern Australia. 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Scott AVaugh, Bengal Engineers — Patrons 

Medal — for the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

1857. — Captain PiICHard Collinson, r.n. — Founders Medal — for his Dis- 

coveries in the Arctic Pegions. 

Prof. Alex. Dallas Bache, Super intendant U. S. Coast Survey — 

Patron’s Medal — for his extensive Surveys of America. 

1858. — Captain Richard F. Burton — Founder's Medal — for his Explorations 

in Eastern Central Africa. 

Captain John Palliser — Patron’s Medal — for his explorations in 

British North America and the Pocky Mountains. 

Mr. John acdouall Stuart — a Gold Watch — lor his Discoveries in 

South and Central Australia. 

1859. — Lady Franklin — Foundei's Medal — in commemoration of the dis- 

coveries of Sir J. Franklin. 

Captain Sir F. Leopold McClintock, r.n. — Patron’s Medal — for his 

Discoveries in the Arctic Pegions, 

1860. — Captain John Hanning Speke — Founder's Medal — for the Discovery 

of the Great Lake A'lctoria Nyanza, Eastern xVfrica, See, 

■ Mr. John jMacdouall Stuart — Patron’s Medal — lor his Explorations 

in the Interior of Australia. 

1861. — Mr. PiORERT 0‘Hara Burke— Founder’s Medal — for his Explorations 

in Australia. 

Captain Thomas Blakiston — Patron’s Medal — for his survey of the 

River Yang-tsze-kiang. 

Mr. John King — a Gold AVatch — for his meritorious conduct ivhile 

attached to the Expedition under Mr. P. 0‘Hara Burke. 

1862. — Mr. Frank T. Gregory — Founder’s Medal — for his explorations in 

AVestern Australia. 

Mr. John Arrowsmith — Patron's Medal — for the very important ser- 
vices he has rendered to Geographical Science. 

^Ir. AATlliam Landsborough — a Gold AVatch — for successful Explora- 
tions ill Australia. 

Mr. John MTvinlay— a Gold AA^atch — for successful Explorations in 

Australia. 

Mr. Frederick AA^alker — a Gold AA^atch — for successful Exploiations 

in Australia, 

1863. — Captain J. A. Grant — Patron's Aledal — for his journey from Zan/d- 

har across Eastern Equatorial xVfrica to Egypt, in company with 
Captain Speke. 

-Baron C. von der decken — Founder’s Medal — for his two Geo- 

grapliical Surveys of tlie lofty Aloimtains of Kilima-njaro. 

Rev. AV. Gifford Palgrave — the sum of 25 Guineas — fur the purchase 

of a Chronometer or other Testimonial, for his adventurous Journey 
in and across Arabia. 

1864. — Captain F, G. Montgomerie, r.e. — Founder's Medal — for ins Trigono- 

metrical Survey of North-West India. 
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Award of the Royal Premiums. 

18G4. — Mr. S. W. Bakee — Patron’s Medal — for his relief of Capts. Speke and 
Grant, and his endeavour to complete the discoveries of those 
travellers. 

Dr. A. Tamb^sy — the sum of 40 Poimds — for his Travels in Central 

Asia, 

18G5. — Dr. Thomas Thomson, m.d. — Founder’s Medal — for his Bescarches in 
the Western Himalayas and Thibet. 

Mr. W. Chanule&s — P ation’s Medal — for his Survey of the Diver 

Puiiis. 

M. P. B. DU Chaillu — the sum of 100 Guineas — for his Astronomical 

Observations in the Interior of Western Equatorial xVfrica, 

■ — Moola Abdul Medjid — a Gold Watch — for his Exidoratioiis over the 

Pamir Steppe, Ac. 



ACCESSIONS TO THE IIBIIARY, 

Ekoji 3Iay 3rd, 1SG5, to May 3rd, 18uG. 


[^Whcn London is the place of publication f the aord JLondon oiudUd,\ 

Titles of Books, iJodoi's. 

^Adamson, J., d.d. — M eteorology of Cape of Good Hope, folio. N. P. N. D. 

Tlie Auriiofi. 

Admiralty Libraiy Siipplemeiitary Catalogue. iS65. The Admiralty. 

Alcock, Sir P. — The Capital of the Tycoon, 2 vols. Svo. ISCS. By Purcua^e. 
Ae3Ieida, d’, AV. B. — Life in Java. 'Z vols., plates. The Author. 

xA-nsted, D. T., and Dr. LathA3I. — Channel Blands. Svo. 1S62. By Purchase. 

Avezac, d’, M. — Note sur une muppeiuonde turke du id siecle. Svo. Paris, ISG*;. 

The xVuTHOR. 

Asia Minor. — Researches in. N. P. N. D. 

xVstronomia del Rey Alphonso X. de Madrid. Largo folio. Madrid, ISGl-GG. 

Astronomia del Saber di D. xVlfonso X. di Castilla. Large folio. Aladrid. 
The 01)Servatory, Madrid. The Author. 

xVtwood, Tno3iAS. — Island of Dominica. Svo. 1791. By Purchase. 

Anville, d’, M. — L’Etude des Ouvrages de Geographic. Svo. Parib, 1777. 

S. M. Dracii, Esq. 

Baer, K, Ernest von. — Des Geheimraths, etc. St. Petersburg, 18G5. 

The Author. 

Baer, K. E. von. — Nachrichten iiber Leben und Schriften, etc. St. Petersburg, 
1865. The Author. 

Bahr el Abiad. Svo. N. P. 2> . D. 

Baker, S. AY. — The Albert Nyauza, Great Basin of the Nile, and Exploration of 
the Nile Sources. Svo. IS GO. The Author. 

Baines, T. — The Adetoria Falls, Zambesi Itiver. A Series of Sketches taken on the 
spot, with accompanying lettcT-press. Royal folio. ISoO. The xVutuok. 

Bannerman, II. — Catalogue of Mining Slodels in Aluseum of Practical Geology, 
Svo. ISO 5. The Author. 

Bastian, a, — Die Psychologic als Naturwissenschaft. u vols. Svo. 1800. 

The Author. 

Beavan, H. I. C. — Observations on the People inhabiting Spain. Svo. 1800. 

The xAuthor. 

Beke, C. T., Ph. Dr., &c, — British Captives in Abyssinia. 1SC5. The x\.uthok. 

Belavenetz, J.— The Compass and Observatory. Svo. St. Petersburg, 1863. 

The Author. 

Bellasis, a. F. — An Account of the ancient and ruined City of Brahminabad in 
Sindh, situated on a branch of the old bed of the Indus. Folio. Kurrachee, 

1 854. The Author. 

./ 2 . 
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Accessions to the Librarij 


Berchet, G.- 


Titles of Boohs. 

-La Republica di Venezia e la Persia. 


Donors. 

8vo. Torino, 1861 e 1865. 

Signor C. IS'egri. 

Bey. — D. C. Figari, Studie Scientifici Soil ’Egitto, e sul Adiacenze. Vol. I.* 8vo. 
Lucca, 1804. The Author. 

Bidwell, C. J. — Isthmus of Panama. Svo. 1865. The Author 

Birdmore, Septimus. — Orenberg. Folio. 18G5. The Author. 

Board of Trade Meteorological Tables. To date. 

Boixaert, W. — Maya Alphabet of Yucatan. Svo. 1865. 

Bollaert, — Anthropology of the New World. Svo. N. P. 


Bossay, P. A. P. de. — Passage de Scylax. 4to. Paris, 1863. 

Bossay, P. A. P. de. — Siir Tyr et Paloctyr, 4to. Paris, 1863. 

Bose. — Instructions pour le Micrometre. Svo. Paris, 1865. 

Ministere de la Marine. 


The Author. 

N.D. 

The Author, 
The Author. 
The Author. 


Bougard, Sieur. — Flambeau de la ^Mer. S. M. Drach, Es«p 

Boult, .1. — Alleged Submarine Forests on Shores of Liverpool Bay and River 
Mersey, 8vo. Liverpool, 1865. The Author. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, M. TAbbe. — Mexique et de I’Amerique du Nord, etc. 
4 vols. Svo. Paris. N. B. By Purchase. 

Broca, Dr. P. — H}bridity in Genus Homo. Svo. 1865. 

Anthropological Society. 

Broughton, W. — A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean. 2 vols. 
4to. 1804. By Purchase. 

Brown, R. — Exploration of Vancouver Island. Svo. 1865. The Author. 

Bullock, W. H. — Polish Insurrection of 1863-4. Svo. 1864. The Author. 

Burdwood, J., Commr. r.x. — Tables of Sun's Time bearing on Altitude and 
Azimuth, etc. Folio, 1864. The Admiralty. 

Burmeister, Dr. — Anales del museo publico de Buenos Aires. 4to. Buenos 
Aires, 1864. The Author. 

Burney, J. — History of Eastern Voyage of Discovery. Svo. 1819. 

By Purchase, 

Butakoff, Commr. A. — Sea of Aral. Svo. 1865. The Author. 

Calabrie, del Treraoto uelle. 4to. Naples, 1784. Sir W. Parish. 

Caheron, John. — Tropical Possessions in Malayan India. Svo. 1865. 

The Author. 

Carolinian, South. Economical Causes of Slavery in United States. Svo. 1857. 
Charnock, R. S. — Verba Nominalia. Svo. 1866. The Author. 

China. Pottiuger Treaty with. fPottinger, Col. W.) Svo. Ramsgate. N. D. 
CnoDYXo, General. — Survey of the Caucasus. 4to. 1865. Manuscript. 

Sir H, James. 

Christy and Lartet. — Archeology of Perigord. 

From the Executors of the late H. Christy, Esq. 
Colebrook. — Commerce of the American States, Observations on. Svo. 1783. 

S. M. Drach, Esq. 

Cooley, W. D.— Civilisation of Highland Tribes near Delogda Bay. Svo. 1833. 
CooLCY, W. D. — Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile. Svo, 1854. The Author. 
Cony, G.— Sur la Navigation dcs Cutes de la Giiyane Fran(;aise. Svo. Paris, 

Ministere de la Marine. 
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Titles of Is. TJ' •U‘. rs. 

CoRTAMBERT, M. E. — Decouvertes en Geographie (Eapport). Svo. Paris, 1SG5. 

The Author. 

D’An'ville. — Considerations Gonerales sur I’Etude des Oiivrages de Geographic. 
Svo, Paris, 1777. S. M. Drach, Esq. 

Davis, Sir J. F. — Chinese Miscellanies, 12mo. 1865. The Author. 

D’Eichthal. — Etude sur les Origin es Boudhiqiies de la Civilisation Americaines. 
Part I. Svo. Paris, 1865. 

Demersay, Alfred L. — Histoire Physique, Eeonomique ct Politique du Paraguay, 
etc. Vol. II. 8vo. Paris, 1865. The Author. 

Douel, A’, c.E. — North-west Passage between Atlantic and Pacitic. Svo. 1S.!32. 

The Author. 

Doughty, C. M. — On the J ostedal-Bra? Glaciers in Norway, with some general 
remarks. Plates. Svo. 1866. 

Drury's, R., Adventures. Madagascar, 1826. Svo. J. J. Irvine, Esq. 

Emigration to British North America from United Kingdom. N. P. N.D. 
Exgel, Carl. — Music of Ancient Nations. Svo. 1S64. The Author. 

Europaecs, D. G. D. vox.— Indo-Eiiropaischen Sprachfamilie, etc. Svo. Kel- 
singfors, 1863. 

Faidherbe, M. — Annuaire du Senegal et Dependences, pour I'annee 1865. St. 
Louis. 12mo. The Author. 

Favre, Alphonse. — Structure en Eventail du Mont Blanc. 8vo. N. P. N. D. 

Tlie Author. 

Favre, Alphonse. — Precis d’une Histoire du Terrain des Alpes. Svo, Gdneve. 

1865. The Author. 

Filippi, F. de. — Viaggio in Persia nel 1862. \o\. I, j^vo. Milano, 1S65. 

By Purchase. 

Findlay, A. G. — A Directory for the Navigation of the Indian Ocean. Svo. 

1866. The Author. 

Finsch, Otto von. — New Guinea. Svo. Bremen, 1865. By Purchase. 

Florenrische, ueber die. Xo name. N.D. N, P. Folio. Florence. 

Folsom, G. — Address to Maine Historical Society. Svo. Yentnor, 1866. 

The Auteot. 

Fullartox’s Imperial Gazetteer of England and Wales. Roval Svo. 1866. 

The Publishers. 

Gastaldi, B. — Pre-historic Remains, &c., North Italy. Svo. 18^“ 5. 

Gaussix, M. — Annuaire des Marees des cutes de France, for 1866. 

Department de l\ Mvkine, Paris. 

Geologia nel Portogallo. Svo. N. P. N. D. 

Germain. — Cute Orientale de ^Madagascar, 186."). 

Department dp la M.-.rine, Paris. 

Gerstfeldt, von. — Der Verkehr Russlands mit West-Asien. The Editor. 

Gether, a. von. — Ueber die Naturkraft, etc. Svo. Oldenburg, 1863. 

The Author. 

Grant, Capt. J. A. — Walk across Africa, 6vo. 1S65, By Purchase. 

Gras, Le J. — Phares des lies Britanniques, Svo. Paris, 1863. Tlu Author, 
Gras, Le J. — .Annales Hydrographiques. 186.5. 

Gras, Le J, — La Loi des Tempetes. 1S55. Ministere de la Marine. 
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Accessions to the Library 


Tithes of Booh, Donors. 

Gras, Le J. — ^ler du Nord. 

Gras, Le J. — Phares des mers Mediterranee, Noire et Azoff. The Author. 

Gras, Le J. — Eoutier de la Cote Nord d‘Espagne. 

GykiAtol, Schyarcz. — Abortive Geology of the Greeks. 8vo. Pest, 1 863. 

The President. 

Gynlatol, Schvarcz. — Lampsacusi Strato. 8vo. Pest, 1S61. The President. 

Haast, j., Ph. Dr. — Geological Exploration of West Coast, New Zealand. 
Folio. Christchurch, 1865. The Author. 

Hammer, J. von. — Denkmal auf das Grab der letzten Grafen von Purgstall. 8vo. 
Wien, 1821. By Purchase, 

Hell WALD, F. von. — Amerikanische Volker. 

Helmersen, G. O. — M^anges Physiques. Svo. St. Petersburg, 1864. 

The Author. 

Hind, H. Y. — Geology of New Brunswick. Svo. Fredericton, 18G5. 

The Author. 

Hindu Female Education. 12mo. N. P. N. D. 

Hiscock and Sons. — Eichmond Notes. The Authors. 

Hochstetter, von F. — Eeise der ‘‘ Novara."^ 2 vols. 4to. Leipzig, 1865. 

The Author. 

Hu3irHREYS and Abeot. — Mississippi Liver. 4to. Philadelphia, 1861. 

Hunt, R. — Guide to IMuseum of Practical Geology. Svo. 1859. The Author. 

Huxley, J. H.— Catalogue of Fossils in Museum of Practical Geology. Svo. 
18b5. The Author. 

India Ofeice ; Selections from the l^ecords of the Indian Government : Bombay, 
IMadras, &c. To date. 

Keport of Forest Administration in Central Provinces. 1862-63. 
Correspondence relative to the Annexation of British Kaffraria 
Cape of Good Hope. 1865. 

West Coast of Africa. Folio, 1865. 

Selections, Bombay Government. No. 19. 

Ir 3HNE, .T. V. H. — Rangoon and Western India. Folio. N. P. N. D. 

Ja3iieson, C. — Shanghai toNingpo, r/'J Loochow and Hangchow. Svo. Shanghai, 
IS* Col. Sykes. 

Javir, Alphonse. — ^Precis d’une Ilistoire du Terrain houiller des Alpes. Geneve, 
1^65. The Author. 

J03IARD. — Cartes Geographiques (^Fragmenta). Svo, N. P. N. D. 

Julien, Stanislaus. — Hiouen-Tsan, Mem. siir les Contrees Occidentales. 2 vols. 
Svo. Paris, 1858. India Office. 

JuNGHUHN, F. VON.— Java. Svo. Leipzig, 1852. By Purchase. 

Kennedy, J. C. G.— Population of the United States in 1860. 4to. Washington, 
1^ J. E. Worcester, Esq. 

Klaproth.— L'Asie, Memoires de. Svo. Paris, 1824, S. M. Drach, Esq. 

Kohl, J. G.—‘ Austria.* Svo. 1844. S. M. Drach, Esq. 

K. VON R.— Bescripnige van den Archipel. Svo. Amsterdam, 1792. 

S. M. Drach, Esq. 
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Titles of Bools, Donors, 

Kcppfer, a. T.— Annales Physiques, Observatory, St. Petersburg. 4to.l8G5. 

Lastarria, J. V. — Leciones di Geographia Modema, ISmo. Valparaiso, 1858. 

The Author. 

Lauture, Count D’E. de. — Nautical Code of Signals, &c. 8vo. 1863. 

The Author. 

Lauture, Count D’E. de. — Sur la Chine. 3 parts. 4to. Paris, 1864. 

Lauture, Count D’E. de. — Sur le Soudan. Svo. Paris, 1855. 

Sir R. I. hluRCHisoN, Bart. 

Leichhardt: Fate of. Svo. Melbourne, 1S65. The President. 

Lewins, AVilliam. — Her Majesty’s Mails ; History of the Post Office. Svo. 1SG5. 

The Author. 

Liebig, Justus yon. — Induction und Deduction. Svo. Miinchen, 18G5. 

Bavarian Academy. 

Livarno, C. G. di.' — Itinerario di Geriisalemme a Aneizeh nel cassim. Svo, 
Gerusalemme, ISGG. The Author. 

Livingstone, D. and C. — The Zambesi and its Tributaries. Svo. 1865. 

The Authors. 

Livingstone FareTrell Festival. Svo. 1S5S. 

Lombardi Ni, Elie. — L’Hydrologie du Nil. Folio. Milan, 1865. The Author. 
Lacerda, Don Jose de. — Reply to Dr. Livingstone. Svo. 1865. The Author. 
Lynch, J. K. — A Visit to the Suez Canal. Svo. 1866, The Author. 

Macdonald, J. G. — Expedition from Port Denison to Gulf of Carpentaria and 
back. 8vo. Brisbane, 1865. The Author. 

Mackay, R. a. — O utlines of Modern Geography, 12mo. 1865. The Author. 

Mackie, Matthew.— Vancouver Island and British Columbia. 

Madinier, M. Paul. — Journal de TAgriculture. 8vo. Paris, 1865. 

The Author. 

Madsen, Emil. Af. — Sjoelandske Stednavne. Svo. N. P. N. D. The Author. 
Malte-Brun. — Canals du Darien. Svo. Paris, 18G5. The Author. 

Malte-Brun. — Rapport de la Societe de Geographic sur ses Travaux, kc. Svo. 
1865. The Author, 

Malte-Brun. — Nouvelles Annales des Voyages de Geographic, etc. Vol. 187. 

The Author. 

Malte-Brun. — Sur les Travaux de la Societe de Geographic. Svo, Paris, 1865. 

The Author. 

Malte-Brun. — Un coup d’ceil sur le Yucatan, 8vo. Paris, 1865. The Author. 

hlABis, Paul. — Nivellement baromlqrique dans les Provinces d’ Alger et de 
Constantine. Paris, 1864. The Author. 

Markham, C. R. — Report on the Tinnevelly Pearl Fisheries. Folio. Madras, 
1865. " The Author. 

Marr, R. a. — Mississippi River. 4to. Washington, 1863. The Author. 

Marschlins, S. — Kingdom of Naples, Travels through, in 1789. Svo. 1795. 

Sir W. Parish. 

Martin, Charles. — Sur la Possihilite d’atteindre le Pole Nord. Svo. Paris, 
1864. The Author. 
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Accessions to the Library 


Titles of Boohs. Donors. 

Massalongo, D. a. B. — ‘'Flora fossilia Senegallensis.” 185S. The Presipent, 
McIlrot. — Description of the Process of Contouring. 8yo. 1854. 

The Author. 

Meugir, Felix. — Histoire d'Egj pt. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1823. By Purchase. 

Miani. — M emoria dedicata al Signor B. Murchison. 12mo. Constantinople, 
1865. 

Michell, J. and R. — Russians in Central Asia. 8to. 1865. By Purchase. 

Middendorf, von a. — Anikiev, eine Insel im Eismeere in den gegend von Kola. 
,N.P. X.D. 

Milton and Cheadle. — Korth-west Passage hy Land. 8vo. 1865. The Authors. 

Mosecayo. P. — Ecuador y el Peru, etc., Cuestion de Limites eutre el. 8vo. Sant- 
iago, iSfiO. J. Po^ER, Esq. 

Mo&qlera, j. C. de.— L os Estados unidos de Columbia. 8vo. 1866. 

The Author. 

Mueller, F. — Fragmenta Phytographia Australia;. 4 vols. 8vo. IMelbourne, 

1864. The Author. 

Mueller, F. — Plants indigenous to the Colony of Victoria. 4to. Melbourne, 

1865. 

Muhry, Adolf. — K limatographie der Erde. 8vo. Heidelberg, 1865. 

The Author. 

Muller. — D ie Humboldts Bai und Cap Bonpland in Neu Guinea. 4to. Berlin, 
1864. lly Purchase. 

Murchison, J. H. — Political Principles and Political Consistency. 8vo. 1849. 

The Author. 

Mdsgrave, T. — Castaway on Auckland Islands. Svo. Melbourne, 1865. 

Colonial Office. 

Nachrichteu iiber Polen. Salsburg, 1793. S, M. Drach, Esq. 

Navigation. — Cote Est de TAmerique du Nord. Paris, 1865. 

Ministerf. de la Marine. 

Navigation.— Cote Nord d’Espagne. Par Le Gras. 

Navigation. — Mer Antilles et Golfe du Mexique, Paris, 1865. 

Ministere de la Marine. 
Negri, Cristoforo — Elenco di Portolani. 8vo. Corenzi, 1865. The Author. 
Negri, Cristoforo. — La Storia Antica. 8vo. Torino, 1865. The Author. 
Newton’s London Journal of Arts and Sciences. Svo. 1865. 

New Zealand Statistics for 1863. Folio. Auckland, 1865. Registrar-General. 

Nordenskiold, a. E. and N. Duner. — Remarks on Map of Spitzbergen. Svo. 
Stockholm, 1865. Xhe Authors. 

Novara, Reise der Oestereichischen Fregatta. 4to. Wien, 1865. 

The Austrian Government. 
Noyers, M. S. des. — Instructions nautiques sur les Cotes de Corse. Svo. Paris, 

Ministere de la Marine. 
Oldskrift der Kongelize Nordiske. Svo. 1859. N.P. 

Oliver, S. P., r.a.— Madagascar and the Malagasy. Svo. 1865. The Author. 
Oliveira, B. Island of Teneriffe as a Winter Residence. Svo. 1865, 

The Author. 
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Tiths of Boohs, Donors. 

Oliveira, B. — Spanish Camp in Harocco. Svo. 1865. The Author. 

Oppert, G. von. — Presbyter Johannes in Sage uud Geschichte. Svo. Berlin, 
1865. 

Owen, R. — Memoir on the Gorilla, The Author. 

Page, D. — Physical Geography, Svo. 1864, By Purchase, 

Page, Thomas, c.e. — Report on the proposed Harbour of Refuge at Maryport. 

Palgrave, AV. G. — Central and Eastern Arabia. 2 vols. Svo. 1865. 

The Author. 

Parish, Sir W, — Catalogue of Authors who have Avritten on the Rio de la Plata, 
Paraguay, and Chaco. 4to. 1807. The Author. 

Pauthier, G. — Derniere Reponse a M. S. Julien. Svo. Paris, 1842. 4to. 
1865. The Author. 

Pearson, G. F., Capt. — Progress Report of Forest Administration in the Central 
Provinces, Calcutta, 1864, India Ofpice. 

Pearson, G. F., Capt. — Report of Forest Administration in Central Provinces, 
1862-63. India Office. 

PeLlLY, Col. L. — A Journey between Bushire and Shirauz. 'N, P. N. D. 

The Author. 

Pelly, Lieut.-Col. — Report on the Pearl-Oyster Beds in the Persian Gulf. Folio. 
Bengal, 1865. The Author. 

Pelly. Col. L. — The Plateau of Gusakan. Folio. N. P, N. D. The Author. 

T^erry, Alexis.' — Sur les Tremblements du Terre. Svo. Paris, 1865. 

Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart. 

Perry, Alexis. — Sur les Tremblements du Terre en 1862. Svo. Paris, 1865. 

Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart. 

Persia, Description of. Part I. Folio. 1673. John Power, Esq. 

Peschel, Oscar. — Geschichte des Zeitalters der Erdkunden ; and also Geschichte 
der Erdkunde. 8yo. Miinchen, 1805. The Author. 

Petrie, C. M. — Strength, Composition, &c,, of Army of Great Britain. 

Topographical Department, AVar Office. 

Ph.lopatris. — Commerce and Free Trade in Indian Archipelago. 

Sir R. I. AIcrchison, Bart. 

Phipf> C. J. — A^oyage au Pole Boreal, fait en 1773. 4to. Paris, 1775. 

E. AVhymper, Esq. 

PiM, Commr. B,, r.n. — The Negro and Jamaica. Svo. 1806. The Author. 

Piso, G. — De Indioe utriusque Re Natural! et Medica. Folio. Amsterdam, 
1658. S. M. Drach, Esq. 

PowLES, J. D. — New Granada. Svo. 1863. The Author. 

Prinsepp. — Statistical Account of the Sealkote District. Folio. 1860. 

The Author. 

Pullman, R. P. and C. Texier. — The principal Ruins of Asia Alinor illustrated 
.and described. Folio. 1866. The Author. 

PuMPELLY, R. — Geological Observations in China, Japan, and Mongolia. Svo. 

N. P, The Author. 

Quetelet, E. — L’Etat de TAtmospehre. Bruxelles, 1865. The Author. 
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Accessions to the Library 


Titles of Boohs, Donors, 

Kadcliff Obsen^atory. Astronomical and Meteorological, Vol. XXIII. 

The Eadcliffe Trustees. 

Kafn, C, C. — Inscriptions Euniques du Sles\dg. 8vo. Copenhagen, 1861. 

The President. 

EA3ISAY, J. C.— History of Geology. 8vo. 1848. The Author. 

Eatveings, Thomas. — The Confederation of the British North American Pro- 
Tinces, their past History and future Prospects: including also British 
Columbia and Hudson Bay Territory, Map and Plate. 8vo. 1865, 

The Author. 

Eawlings, T. — “ What shall we do with the Hudson Bay Territory* ? ” 8vo. 
1866. The Author. 

Eeinaud, M. — Le Eoyaume de laMesene et de la Eharacene. 4to. Paris, 1866. 

The Author. 

Eeuilly, J. — Crimea et la Mer Noire. 8yo. Paris, 1806. Sir W. Parish. 

Eicherie, E, G. de la. — Etablissements Eran9ais de 1’ Oceanic. The Author. 

Eichthopen, von F. T. — Studien aus den Ungarisch, 8vo. AYien, 1861. 

Eitchie. — Dynamical Theory of Formation of the Earth. 2 vols. 8vo. 1850. 

Sir W. Parish. 

Eosenberg, C. B. H. — Der Nederlandisch Indisch Eegering. 8vo. Amsterdam, 
1865. 

Eotet, H. von. — Magyar work. The Hungarian Acad, of Sciences, 

Eyan, W. — The celebrated Theory of Parallels. 8vo, Washington, 1866. 

The Author. 

Salviatt, C. — Landwerthschaft in den Kunigl. Preuss. Staten. 8vo. Berlin, 
1864. 

Samoilowitz, M. D. — Sur la Peste. Svo. Paris, 1788. S. M. Dracii, Esq. 
Sars, G. — Norges ferskrandskrebsdyr, 4to. Christiania, 1865. The Author. 

Saks, M, — Om de i norge forekommende fossile difretermingerfra quartoerperioden, 
et, bidrag til von faunas historie. 4to. Christiania, 1865. The Author. 

Schlagintweit, Herman de. — -Meteorology of India ; an Analysis of the Physical 
Conditions of India, the Himalaya, Western Tibet, and Turkistan. 4to. 
Leipzig, 1866. The Author. 

ScHOTTE, VON E. — EcUef-Karten uud Kelief-Globen. 12mo. Berlin, 1865. 

The Author. 

Schwartzenberg, F. a. — W hat may be done in a Life-time. Svo. 1866. 

Sir E. I. Murchison, Bart. 

Seebohm, F. — The Crisis of Emancipation in America. Svo. 1865. 

The Author. 

Shaw, Dr. N. — Hayes's Boat Journey. 8vo. 1864, The Author. 

Shuck, J. L, — Chinese State Papers, Svo. 1840. Sir W. Parish. 

Shultz, Don GuiLLERMO.—Description Geognostica de Galicia. Svo. Madrid. 
1S35. S. M. Drach, Esq. 

Shultz, von Waldemar, — Studien liber Sudbrasilien, Svo. Leipzig, 1865. 

The Author. 

Smyth, W. IL— Catalogue of Minerals in Museum of Practical Geology. 

The Author. 


of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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Titles of Boohs, Donors. 

Smythe, Mrs. — Ten Months in the Fiji Islands; Introduction by Col. W. J. 
Sjiythe, r.a. 8vo. Oxford, 1864. The Authoress. 

Snow, K. — The Aurora Borealis. 12mo, 1842. 

Spratt, Capt., c.B. — Travels and Researches in Crete. 2 vols. Plates. 8vo. 

1865. The Author. 

Sprye, Capt. R. — Aerial Telegraph to Hong Kong, &:c. 8vo. 1862. 

The President. 

Sprye, Capt. R. — The Western Inland Provinces of China Proper. 8vo. 1862. 

Stanley, F.' — On Mathematical Drawing Instruments. Svo. 1866. 

The Author. 

Struve, Otto. — Nicholai Hauptstemwarte. St. Petersburg. 4to. 1864. 

Suggestions offered to ^lembers of the Mercantile Marine by the Liverpool Philo- 
sophical Society. 1862. 

Swart, Jacob.^ — Yerhandelingen zu Berigten. Redactie The Author. 

Tasmania, Reports of Royal Society of. Svo. 1865, The Society. 

Tno3iAS, G. M. — Der Weltgoschichte. 4to. Miinchen, 1866. 

Bavarian Academy of Science. 

Torrenti, M, D. — Geographia Universal. Folio. Madrid, 1828. 4 vols. 

J. Power, Esq. 

Toynbee, Capt. H. — Circulation of Atmosphere in North and South Atlantic. 
Svo. 1865. The Author. 

Tschudi, j. j. von. — Reisen durch Sud Amerika. Vols. I. and II. Svo. Leipzig, 

1866. By Purchase. 

Vancou\t:r Island Exploration, Svo. 1SG4‘. 

Van de Velde, C. W. M. — Map of Holy Land, Notes on. Svo. Gotha, 1865. 

The Author. 

Vela y, d" Antonio Aguilar. — Memories de la Real Academia, etc, Madrid, 
Svo. 1865. 

Vertova, G. B. C. — Bergamo, di. Royal Svo. Bergamo, 1865. The Author. 

Viguesnel, M. a. — L es peuples Slaves ; et leur voisins les Turcs et les Finnois. 
Svo. Lyons, 1865. The Author, 

Vogt, Carl, Dr. — Lecture on Man. Svo. 1865. Anthropological Society. 

Vries, G. — Waterschappen von Noord-Holland. Svo, Zonen, 1864. 

The Author. 

Washington, results of Meteorological Observations at. 4to. Washington, 1864. 

The Observatory. 

Washington Coast Survey. 4to. Washington, 1864. The Observatory. 

Weiss, F. von. — Die Geschichte der Satellitenbildung. Svo, Gotha, 1860. 

\Veld, C. R. — History of the Royal Society, with Memoirs of the Presidents. 
2 vols. 1848. By Purchase. 

Welz, G. de. — Le Richczze della Sicilia. 4to. 1822. Sir W. Parish. 

Wilkins, W. — Geography of New South Wales, Physical and Political. 12mo. 
Sydney, 1863. The Author. 
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Accessions to the Library 


PEEIODICALS. 


Titles of Boohs, 

American Journal of Science and Arts. To date, 
Artizan. To date. 

Assurance Magazine. To date. 

Athenaeum. To date. 


Dcniors. 

8 VO. The Editors. 

The Editors. 
The Institute of Actuaries. 

The Editors. 


Bibliotheque Universelle et Kevue Suisse. 


To date. Svo. 


Bookseller. To date. 

Canadian Journal of Industry, Science, and Art. 
Church Missionary Intelligencer, Nos, 9 and 10, 

Globus Illustrirte. To date. 4to. Berlin. 
Intellectual Observer. To date. Svo. 

Le Tour du Monde. 

Malte-Brun’s Nouvelles Annales des Voyages. 
Mercantile Marine Magazine. To date. 

Nautical Magazine. To date. 

Newton’s Journal of Arts and Sciences. 
Petermann^s Mittheilungen. 4to. Gotha. 
Publishers* Circular, To date. 

Quarterly Review. 

Triibner’s Literary Record. 

Wesleyan Missionary Notices. To date. 


Geneve. 

The Publishers. 

The Publishers. 
The Canadian Institute. 
Svo. 1864. 

The Publishers. 
E. G. Ravenstein, Esq. 

The Editor. 
Purchased. 
The Editor. 
The Editor. 
Purchased. 
The Authors. 
M. Justus Perthes. 
Purchased. 
The Publisher. 

Purchased. 
The Publisher. 


TEANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES, 


EUROPE. 


England — 

Anthropological Review. To date. Svo. 


The Anthropological Society. 


Archa?ologia : Proceedings and Transactions of the Archaeological Society. 
To date. The Society. 


Horological Journal. To date. Svo. Horological Institution, 

Journal of the Photographic Society. The Society. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Linneean Society. Vol. 8. Nos. 29 
and 30. 8vo. 1865. The Society. 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. To date. 8vo* 
1865. The Society. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. July, 1864. Vol. 8. 

No. 30. Svo. 1865. The Institution. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London. Svo. 1865, The Society. 
Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. To date, 4to. 

The Society. 


I 
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of the Royal Geographical Society, 

Titles, Donors, 

Newton’s London Journal of Arts and Sciences. 1865. 8vo. 

The Authors. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London. To date. 4to. 
1865. The Society. 

Proceedings of the Aborigines Protection Society. To date. The Society. 

Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophic Society of Liverpool. 

The Society, 

Proceedings, &;c., of Institution of Civil Engineers. To date. 

The Institution. 

Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution. To date. 8vo. Woolwich, 
1865. The Institution. 

Proceedings of the Royal Horticultural Society. To date. 8vo. 

The Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution. 1865. The Institution. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society. To date. 8vo. The Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 1865. The Society. 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries. To date. Svo. 

The Society. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The Academy, 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Zoological Society. To date. 

The Society. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 1865. The Society. 

Radclifle Observatoiy. The Radceiite Trustees. 

Report on the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Svo. 

The Association, 

Sessional Papers of the Royal Institute of British Architects. To date. 

dto. The Institute. 

Transactions of the Ethnological Society. To date. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. Vol. 4. 

The Society. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. Vol. 8. Part 1. Second 
Series. The Society. 

Euance — 

Academic des Sciences de Dijon. To date. The Society. 

Annales Hydrographiques for 1865. Svo. Paris, 1865. 

Departmen^t de la Marine. 

Bulletin de la Societe d’Encouragement pour Pludustrie Nationale. 4 to. 
Paris. 


Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie. To date. Svo. Paris, 1 865. 

The Society. 

Comptes Rendus de VAcademie des Sciences. To date. 4to. Paris, 1865. 

The Academy. 

Rapport Annuel fait a la Societe d’Ethnographie. Svo. Paris, 1865. 

The Society. 

Revue Maritime et Colouiale. To date. Svo. Paris, 1865, 

Ministere de i,a Marine et des Colonies. 


Germany — 


Abhaudluugen zur der Kunde des Morgenlandes. 


The Society. 
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Accessions to the Library 


Titles. Donors. 

Akademie der Wissenschaft zu Munchen. 1865. 8vo. The Acadejiy. 
Geographischen Mittheilungen von Petermann. To date. 

Mittheiluiigen der Kaiser lich-Koniglichen Geographischen Gesselschaft, 
von Foetoerle. 8yo. Wien, 1863. The Society. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenllindischen Gesellschaft. To date, 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1864. Tiie Society. 

Austria — 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich-KonigUchen Geologischen Eeichsanstaelt. 1864. 
Vol. 14. Wien, 1865. 

Switzerland — 

Biblioth^iie Universelle et Kevue Suisse, Paris, 1865. The Library. 

Holland — 

Christiania Observatory Reports. To date. The Observatory. 

Fredrik’s Universitets Reports. Christiania. To date. The University. 

Jaarboek van de Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappeu. To date. 
8yo. Amsterdam, 1863. The Academy. 

Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappeu. 
To date. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1864, The Academy. 

Denmark — 

Forhandlingen og dets Medlemmers. To date. 8vo. Copenhagen, 1865. 

The Society. 

Oversigt det Kongelige danske Videnskabernes Sclskabs, To date. 8vo. 
Copenhagen, 1865. The Society. 

Italy — 

Atti del Keale Institute Lombardo. To date. 4to. Milan, 1865. 

The Institute. 

Memorie del Reale Institute. To date. 4to. Milan, 1865. 

The Institute. 

Palermo — 

Atti della Academia di Scienzi e Letteri di Palermo. 4to. 1853. 

The Academy. 

Portugal — 

Boletim e Annaes do Conselho Ultramarine. To date. 4to, Lisboa. 

The Royal Acad, of Sciences, Lisbon. 

Historia e Memorias da Academia Real das Sciencias de Lisboa, Classe de 
Sciencias Moraes, Politicas e Bellas Lettras. To date. 4to. Lisboa. 

The Academy. 

Quadro Elementar das RelacOes Politicas, &c., de Portugal. To date. 8vo. 
Lisboa, 1866. Acad, of Sciences, Lisbon. 

Russia — 

Compte Rendu de la Societe Imperiale Geographique de Russie. To date. 
8vo. St. Petersburg. The Society. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Russian Geographical Society. 8vo. ‘ 

Spain — 

Annuario del Real Observatorio de Madrid. Madrid, 1865. 

The Observatory. 

Resumen de las Actas de la Real Academia de Ciencias Exactas. 8vo. 
Madrid, 1864, 
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of the Royal Geographical Society. • 


Titles. 


BWEDEi? — 

Kongliga Svenska Vetenskaps-Academiens Handlingar. 
Stockholm. 


Donors. 


To date. 4to. 
The Acai>E3iy, 


India — 


ASIA. 


Ceylon Branch of Royal Asiatic Society. The Society. 

China Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. To date. 

The Society. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. To date, Svo. Calcutta, 
1865. The Society. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Madras, hladras, 1S65. 

The Society. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 1837. 


Reports of Bombay Presidency, 


India Oftice. 


AFRICA. 

Revue Africaine. To date. Svo. Alger. 

La Societe Historique Algerienne, 

Proceedings of the Meteorological Society of Mauritius. 8vo. Mauritius, 
1862. The Society. 

Anuiiaire du Senegal et Dependences for 1864. St. Louis. 12nio. 1864. 


AMERICA. 

Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 
Svo. Boston, 1864. The Trustees. 

Boston Society of Natural History. To date. 8vo. Boston, 1865. 

The Society. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute, To date. Svo, Philadelphia, 1865. 

The Institute, 

Proceedings of the American Academy. To date. Svo. New York, 1865. 

The Academy. 

Proceedings of the American Geographical and Statistical Society of New 
York. To date. Svo. New York, 1865. The Society. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. To date. 
Svo. Philadelphia, 1864. The Academy. 

Reports of U.S. Sanitary Commission. Washington, 8vo. 1864. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. 14. 4 to. Philadelphia, 

The Institute. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vol. 6. Svo. Washington, 1865. 

The Institute. 

Smithsonian Report. Svo. Washington, 1864. The Institute. 

The Canadian Naturalist and Geologist, with Proceedings of Natural 
History Society of Montreal. To date. Svo. Montreal, 1864. 

The Society. 

Transactions of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. To date. 
4to» Quebec, 1865. The Society. 

Mexico — 

Boletin de la Sociedad Mexicana. To date. 4to. Mexico, 1865. 

The Society. 


t 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE MAP-R003I. 

Fkom May 22n(l, 1865, to May 28tli, 1866. 


ATLASES. 

Maps, CJinrtSy 4 - 0 , Donors. 

Relief-Atlas iiber alle Theile tier Erde fur Schulc und Haus. Part L, con- 
taining — 

No. 3. Spain and Portugal. 

„ 5. European Turkey and Greece. 

,, 9, Scandinavia and Denmark. 

„ 16. Switzerland. 

By C. Raaz. Berlin, 1865. Accompanied by a pamphlet. The Author. 

Imperial Atlas of England and Wales. Parts 1. and II., containing Sheets 5, 7, 
12, and 13. By A. Fullarton and Co. London, 1866, Scale 1 inch = 4 
miles (stat.). The Authors. 

Orcades, or a Geographic and Hydrographic Survey of the Orkney and Lewis 
Islands, in 8 maps. By Murdoch Mackenzie. London, 1776, 

Miss Swinburne. 

Atlas. — Maritimo de Espana. Por Don Vincente Tofino. 1789. 

Miss Swinburne. 

Le Neptune Orientale ; dedie au Roi par M. Dapres de Manne\ilette. Paris, 
1775. Miss Swinburne. 

The West Indian Atlas, or a general description of the West Indies. Taken from 
actual Surveys and Observations. By Thomas Jeffreys. London, 1775. 

Miss Swinburne. 

A complete Pilot for the West Indies, including the British Channel, Bay of 
Biscay, and all the Atlantic Islands. By Thomas Jeffery s. 

Miss Swinburne. 

West India Atlas (Spanish). Miss Swinburne. 

Atlas de los Estados Unidos de Colombia, Antigua, Nueva Granada, que com- 
prende las cartas jeograficas de los estados en que estd dividida la repiiblica 
construidas de drden del Gobierno Jeneral, con arreglo a los trabaios 
corograficos del Jeneral A. Codazzi, i a otros documentos oficiales por 
Manuel Ponce de Leon i Manuel Maria Paz. Paris, 1865. ^ 

General T. C. be NIosquera, President. 

Atlas of the Colony of Queensland according to the most recent Surveys. Com- 
piled at the Office of the Surveyor-General. Brisbane, 1865. 

The Colonial Office. 

The Atlantic Neptune, published for the use of the Royal Navy of Great Britain 
ByJ. F. W. desBarres. London, 1780. Miss Swikbckne! 

THE WORLD. 

Die Vegetations- Gebiete der Erde. Von Prof. Dr. A. Grisebach. Gotha 1866 
Scale 1 inch - 26 . a. Petehma.nn, Esq., f.e.g.s! 

I 
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THE POLES. 

Ch'^irts, Sr, Donors, 

Karte der Arktisclieu uiid ALtavktisclien Pogionen zur Ubersicht (Lr 
Eutdeckuug&geschiclite. SoaL 1 : 40,0'JO^UUU. Von .A. Pctermann. \'> 
copies.) 

Karte der Arktischeu uiid Autarktisclieu Pegionen zur Uber^iclit des geo- 
grapliibcheu Staiidpunktes im J. IS'jo der Meeresstrdmungeii, ivc. You A. 
Peteiinaim. Gotha, Ibbo. locale 1 : (.0,i 0O,0(iU. 

Weltkarte in Xord Polar-steniprojektioii. naeh einer Idee von Dr, G. JagcV 
in Wien. Scale I ; 185,000,000. Yon A. Peteiinanu. Gotha, ISuT). 

Slid Polar Karte. Yon A. Petermann. Gotha, lSo6. Scale 1 : 40,000.000. 

The AuTHoa. 


EUROPE. 

O.sUEnropa, in (i Blattern, enthaltend Nor^vegen, Schweden, Russland. 
Kaukasien, iind die Tuikei. im Maassstabe 1 : d,700,oo0, or 1 inch 5J 
geo. miles. Yon A Petermann. Gotha. ISG.I. 'Sheets 1, 2, o. 
and 4.) The Author. 

Austria — 

Originalkarte der Adamello-Presauella Alpen von Julms Payer. Scale 
1 inch = 0‘77 geo. mile, V^on A. Petermann. The Author. 


Denmark — 


Topographisk Kaart over Kongeriget Danmark med Hertugdummet Slesvig 
udarbejdet og udgivet af generaUtaben. Sheets Nos. lo, IS, TJ, 21), 30, 
and 31. Copenhagen, 1865. Scale 1 ; 80,000. 

The Danish Govern^ient. 


Germany — 


Wall Map of Germany for the use of Schools. By II. Kiepert. Berlin. 
1864. Scale 1 inch = I0'4 geo. miles. Purchasei* 


Great Britain — 


Guide Map to the constituencies of England and Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland, '^ho'^'ing at a glance hy cohuus and statistics the prevailing 
party in all the Counties, Paj liamentarv Boroughs, Cinque Ports, and 
Universities, and the Population according to the latest returns. By 
Edward Stanford. Loudon, 1S6.5. The Author, 

Ordnance Maps— - 1 -inch scale 'Kingdom;. 

Dnijluttd dnd — 

Sheets 98 n.w. and s.e. ; 99 n.k. ; 102 s.w. (Hills) ; and 110 n.m. and s.i\ 
frcliind — • 

Sheets 7, 8, 14, 18, 20 , 37, 90, and 121 Hills). 

Ordnance ^Iaps — 6dnch scale (Counties) — ■ 

En<jl Old <i)id — 

Co. Northumberland, Sheets 6, 7, S, 9, 14, 16, 17, 65, 72, 73, 76, 78, 7'i, 

80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87, 89, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, lOU, 101, 102, 106, 106 a, 

106b, 107, 110, 111, and 112. 

Scotkind — 

Co. Dumbarton, Sheet 17. 

Co, Dumfries, Index. 

Co. Forfar, Sheets 3, 2, 3, 4, 5, C, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 18, 

19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 3.5, 36, 37^ 38, 

39, 40, 42, 43, 43, 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, and 55. 

YOL. XXXVI, o 
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Maps, Charts, Donors. 

Co. Roxburgh, Index. 

Co, Stirling, Sheets 1, 2. 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 27, 
and 31. 

Orpnaxce Maps — 25-inch scale (Parishes) — 

Enrjknid and 

Cumberland, 223 sheets; Devonshire, 38 sheets; Essex, 19 sheets; Kent, 
89 sheets; Middlesex, 174 sheets; Northumberland, 235 sheets;^ Pem- 
broke, 135 sheets; Staffordshire, 34 sheets ; Suffolk, 14 sheets; Surrey, 
20 sheets. 

Scotland — 

Buteshire, 58 sheets; Forfarshire, 5 sheets; Kincardineshire, 87 sheets; 
Perthshire, 236 sheets. 

Ireland — - 

Dublin, 9 sheets. 

Ordnance Maps — 5 and 10-feet scales (Towns) — 

Lnijland and Ics — 

62 Sheets; viz., Gravesend, Newport, Torquay, West Cowes, and Wey- 
mouth. 

Scotland — 

35 Sheets ; viz., Arbroath, Kerriemuir, Rothsay, and Selkirk. 

Ordnance Maps ''Miscellaneous) — 

Sketches of Scaffolds erected over the Trigonometrical Stations of the 
Ordnance Saryey, 28 sheets. 

Total 1621 sheets. 

The Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, 
through Sir H. James, r.e., Director, 

Map of the County of Oxford on 16 sheets. By Richard Davi*^, of Lewknor, 
August, 1797. Scale 1 inch = ^ mile. J. W. Lo\yRY, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

London and 10 Miles around. A new Map of Piaihvays and Miscellaneous 
Improvements sanctioned in 1865. Also the Railways in Operation 
and those sanctioned before 1865. By Edward Stanford. London, 
1865. Scale 1 inch = 0-43 geo. mile. 

London. — A new Map of Metropolitan Railways and Miscedlaneous Im- 
provements deposited at the Private Bill Office, Nov. 3Uth, 1865. 
for Session 1866. By Edward Stanford. London, 1866. Scale 
1 inch = U‘43 geo. mile. 

Map of the proposed Charing Cross approaches to the Thames Embank- 
ment. By Edward Stanford. London, 1866. Scale 1 inch = 88 feet. 

The Author. 

Greece — 

Der Krater von Santorin. Nach der Englischen Aufnahme u. Mittheihingen 
von Dr. Jul. Schmidt. Von A. Petermann. Gotha, 1866. 1 inch = f 

A. Petermann, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

MS. Map of the Gulf of Volo and the Talanta Channel. Scale 1 inch = 3 
geo. miles. J. W. Lowry, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Russia— 

Karte des Russischen Reichs in Europa, in 6 Blattern, hearheitet von 11. 
Kiepert. Berlin, 1865. 2 copies. Scale 1 inch = 42 geo. miles. 

The Author. 
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of the Royal Geographical Society. 

M'lpSf Charts i Doaors. 

Karta ofver Spetsbergen, hufvudsakligast euligt iakttagelser under de 
svenska expeditionerna area, 1S61, och 1864, at*. N. Dimer och A. E. 
Nordenskidld. Stockholm, 1865, 5 copies. Scale 1 inch = lu*4 

geo. miles. A. C. Xordenskiold. through 

Sir Iv. I. Murchison, Bart., k.c.u. 

Originalkarte von Spitzbergen. hauptsachlich nach den Schwedischeu Auf- 
nahmen, 1S64. Yon N. Duuer & A. R. Xordenskiold. Scale 
1 : 2,200,000, or 1 inch = 30 geo. miles. Yon A. Petermann. Gotha, 
1865. A. PETniMAXN, Esq., f.k.g.s. 


Sweden— 


Topografiska Corpsens Karta ofver Sverige. On 1 02 sheets. Scale 1 inch = 1 ^ 
geo. mile. The following 9 sheets presented, viz. — 


I. 

0. 

40. 

Fiiija. 

I. 

0. 

41. 

Lund. 

I. 

0. 

42. 

Ystad. 

I. 

w. 

35. 

Wenersborg 

II. 

V. 

35. 

Uddevalla. 

II. 

V. 

.3 b. 

Gotheborg. 

Sard. 

II. 

V. 

37. 

Ill, 

0. 

33. 

Safstaholm. 

IV. 

0. 

.50. 

Gy singe. 


2 copies of each map. 

Major-Gen. J. A. IIazelius, Chief of the Poyal 
Topographical Corpss of Sweden. 


Sveriges Geologiska Undersokiiing Pii otfentlig bekostnad iitford, under 


A. 

Erdmann. 

5 sheets ; viz. — 

IV 

. 0. 

.30. 

Lindsbru. 

IV 

. O. 

31. 

Skattmanso. 

IV 

. o. 

32. 

Strengnils. 

IV 

. o. 

33. 

Malink >ping. 

V 

. o. 

31. 

Sigtiina. 


Scale 1 : 50,000, or 1 inch — ^ mile ''stat.). Accompanied by 5 book'^ : 
one to each sheet. 

Prof. Axel Erdmann, Bureau de la Becherche 
Ceologique de la Suede. 


Switzerland — 


Hypsometrische Karte der Schweiz mit Text iiiul Begister. Yon J. M. 
Ziegler. 'Winterthur, 1866. Scale 1 inch = geo. miles. 

The Author. 

Die Sih retta-Gebirgsgnippe nach Eidgendssischen Aufnahnun Excur- 
sionskarte des Sclnreiz Alpenklub tiir das Jahr I8b5. Wuister, 
Bandegger and Co. Winterthur, 1866. Scale 1 inch =0*68 geo. mile. 

Prof J. M. Ziegler. 

Turkey — 

Orographisch-Physikalische Karte von Kandia oder Kreta, nach den 
Aufnahmeu von Kapitan 1'. Spratt, 1852. Scale 1 : 650,000, or I 
inch = 9 geo. miles. \'on A. Petermann. Gotha, 1865. 

A. Petermann, Esq.,F.R.G.s. 


ASIA. 

Asiatic Archipelago — 

Borneo. — North-West part of, from Observations made by Messrs. Low 
and St. John. A tracing. Scale 1 inch = 2 gop. miles. 
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Accessions to the Map- Room 

Sr. 


Doim-if. 


Map of Burinah and the Regions adjacent. By Capt. H. Yule, Bengal 
Engineers. London, iS57. On ’2 sheets, beale I inch — -8 ge<' 
uiiles. John Arrowsmith, r.R.c.s. 

Map of Trade Koutes between Burinah and Western China. To illustrate 
Dr. C. Williams’ Memoraiidsiin on the question of British Trade witn 
'Western China via Burmah. Calcutta, ISfT. Scale 1 inch = S 
geo. miles. 

British Biinnah "Pegu Division . By Capt. Ferdinand Fitzroy, n.A. 
lSb:i. On 2 sheets. Scale 1 inch = 4 stat. miles, 

John Walker, Ksq., r.R.o.s., Ilydrographer 
to the India Office. 


China — 

Chinese Map of China. Jamies Lowthek outhey, r.n., r.u.o.*^. 

Militarv Plan of the Country round Shanghai, on a scale of 1 inch = Pb 
mile. Sheets Xos. 22 , 23 , 26 , 27 , 28, 30 , 3 \, 32, 34, 33, 3G, 30 . 

Title and Index. On 2 sheets. Scale 1 inch = miles. From Surve} s 
made in lS62-rj by Lieut. -Col. Gordon, r.R> , Major Edwardes, Lieul^. 
Sanford, Lyster, and Maud, r.e., Lieuts. Danyell and Bateman, u.M. 
31st Kegt., Assist. Eng. London, IS 0.5. 

Ordnance Servey* On ice, Southampton, 
through Sir II. James, r.e.. Director. 

India — 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 14 sheets: viz., No. ,5, n.e. 
and s E. : b, n.e. and s.e. ; 7, 1 7, 29, 105, s.e. ; lu6, 1 07, 1 14, 1 18, 119, 
and 120. Scale 1 inch == 3*6 geo. miles. I'he India Office. 

Map of India, showing the British Territories, subdivided into Coliectorato, 
and including the Tenasserim Provinces, with the po-ition .Uid 
boundary of each Nati\e State. By John Walker. London, ISOn, 
On 6 sheets. Scale 1 inch = 28 geo. miles. Purchased. 

Map of India, showing the Districts and Divisions, to illustrate Surveyor- 
General’s lieport of the Keveiuie Surveys, for Seasons 1858-9 to iSbO-l. 
Accompanied by Report.; By Lieut. -Col. H. L. Thuillier. Calcutta, 
iS62. Seale I inch = 96 stat. miles. 

Map of India to illustrate General Report on the Topographical Surveys 
of the Bengal Piesidency for Season 1862-b3. ( Accom])aiiied by Report., 
By Lieut.-Col. H, L. Thuillier. Calcutta. 18G4. Scale 1 = inch 96 
stat. miles. 

Index to the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, exhibiting in one 
view the Districts of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, the 
several seiies of Triang illation, and tiie Sections ot the Indian Atlas 
to the Year 1860. Calcutta, 18o3. Scale 1 inch = 96 stat. miles. 

A small Map of India, reviseil and corrected to 1864. Calcutta. Scale 
! inch = 128 miles. Lieut, -Col. 11. L. Thuillier, 

Survey or-Geu. of India. 
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Moijs, Ch'-fi'ts, tjc*. 

A Set of Maps of India. By Lieut.-Col. H. L. Thuillier. Surveyor-General 
of India, consisting of 46 Maps, on 102 sheets. Viz. , — 


General Maps. 


No. 

Title of Map 


No of 
Sb»'tts. 

Scale. 

Statute Miles. 





Inch. 

MUo^. 

1 

Asia between parallels 20" and GO . By Major 






J. T. M^alker 

. 1SG2 

1 

1 

=2 

115 

2 

India 

. ISGo 

1 

1 


128 

3 

Gauges, Country North of ; Monghyr to Allahabad 







18.58 

1 

1 

= 

8 

4 

Do. South of ; Calcutta to 

Benares 







18.VJ 

3 

1 

= 

8 

5 

HimaUivan, sub-. Country ; Ganges to Eav 

ee lSt3 

1 

1 


S 

6 

Ka^liiair Eoute ^Map 

. 1SG4 

1 

1 

- 

32 

7 

Klivrpoor, territory of H. 11. Meet* All Moorad 







1861 

1 

1 


4 

8 

Oudh, the great trunk road. Benares to Delhi 18.57 

o 

1 

— 

8 

0 

Uajpootaua and adjacent Country 

. 1846 

8 

1 


8 

111 

Saugor and Nerbuddah Territories 

. IbGl 

o 

1 


8 


Divisional Maps. 






\ 

Lahore Division, Punjab Proper 

1850-5 

2 

1 

- 

4 

2 

Mooltaii do, do. do 

1855-8 

4 

1 

- 

4 

'3 

Siitliij, CIS-, British and Native States 

1847-51 

2 

1 

- 

4 

4 i 

Sutliij, trans- 

1847-52 

1 

1 


4 

,5 ' 

Umritsur 

IS 50-4 

1 

1 


4 


District Maps. 






1 1 

Ehurtpoor 

1855-S 

1 ; 

1 


4 

2 

Bunnoo and Derail Ishniaeel Khan . . 

185G-G1 

4 

1 

— 

4 

3 

Burdwau 

IS 55-5 7 

1 

1 

- 

4 

4 

Bundelcuiul, Jhansee and Lulutpoor Districts 







1852-61 

4 

1 

— 

4 

5 

Derail Ghazee Khan, Lower Derahjat .. 

1856-9 

3 

1 

— 

4 

6 

Dihlee, Arclia:‘{>l(*gicai. ^:e 

1849-50 

8 

1 

— 


7 

Googaria 'Punjab Proper; 

185,3-6 

6 

1 

— 

2 

8 ; 

Go('j ran waliih ' Punjab Proper j 

1852-5 

2 

1 

= 

2 

0 

Gooj rat : Punjab Proper) .. 

1853-5 

1 

1 


2 

10 

Jawud Neemuch 

1 854-6 

1 

1 

= 

4 

10=^ ' 

Jhuiig, Punjab Proper 

1854-6 

2 

1 

- 

2 

11 ! 

Jiibhulpoor 

1854-62 

1 

1 


4 

12 ' 

Mooltan, Punjab Proper 

1845-8 

6 

1 

— 

2 

1 0 

Moziilfurgurh, Punjab Proper 

1855-7 

6 

1 

rr 

2 

14 

Kangra 

1847-52 

2 

1 


2 

1 5 

Shuhpoor and Goojrat 'Punjab] 

1853-9 

1 

1 


4 


Plans of Cities, To^vns, Cantonments, 


1 

; Bunnoo, Station and City 

1860-1 

1 

1 Cbaui-. 

! 1 ^ 10 

2 

1 Burdwan, town, including Kuncluiimnggur 

1856-7 

4 

Inch Miles. 
1 = 12 

3 

Burnsanl, Civil Station 

1860-1 

1 

1 = 

16 

4 

; Calcutta, City and Environs, cS:c 

1852-6 

4 

1 = 6 

5 

1 Cawnpoor Cantonments, Ci^il Station, &c. 

1852-4 , 

2 

1 = 

8 

6 

; Decca, City and Cantonments 

1859 

1 

1 ^ 

12 

7 

1 Derah Ghazee Khan, City. &c 

1S58-9 

1 

1 = 

S 

8 

Derah Ishmaeel Khan, Chy, &c 

1859-60 ! 

1 

1 = 8 
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Maps^ Chnrts, cjc. Donors 


Plans or Cities, 'etc,— continued. 


No. 

t 

1 Title of 51 ap. 

i 

No, of ! 
'^hrets. 

Scalp 

SiatutP Mile?. 


1 



Inch. 5IilPS. 

9 

! Fureedpoor, Civil Station 

.. 1858-9 ' 

1 ; 

1 = 8 

10 

i Hazareebaugh, Cantonment. &c. 

1862 

! 1 1 

1 = 8 

11 

i Kamptree. Cantonments 

1853 

i 1 ; 

1 = 8 

12 

' Kashmir (Srinagar ), City 

1863 

1 1 ■ 

1 = 2 

13 

j Naiuee Tal, Zillah Kumaon 

.. 1848-50 

i 1 

1 =: 8 

14 

I Serampoor, Town and Environs 

1863 

1 I 

1 = 16 




I 

Inch. Chains. 

15 

! Umballa, City and Cantonments 

1850 

1 ! 

1 20 


By order of Bight Hon. Sir Charles Wood, 
Secretary of State for India. 


Map shoeing the proposed Route of the Indus Valley Railway. By John 
Brunton, c.e., Chief Engineer, Scinde Railway. London, 1863. 
Scale 1 inch = 20 stat. miles. 

North-Eastern Frontier of Bengal, including Sikkim, Bhootan, Assam, 
Garrow, Cossyah, Jynteah and Naga Hills, Dinajpoor, Darjeeling, 
Rungpoor, Sylhet, Cachar, Cooch-Behar, &c. By Lieut.-Col. 11. L. 
Thuillier, Surveyor-General of India. Calcutta, 1*865. On 6 sheets. 
Scale 1 inch ^ 7 geo. miles. The India Office. 

Sketch Map of the Mountain Regions adjacent to Punjaub. To illustrate 
a Report upon Forests. By 11. Cleghorn, m.d. 1864. Scale 1 
inch 17 stat. miles. * Clements R. Markham, Esq., f.h.g.s. 

Russia in Asia — 

Map of the Caucasus in Russian Characters. Scale 1 inch - 36 geo. miles. 

IMap of the Southern Parts of Eastern Siberia, with parts of Mongolia. 
Manchuria, and Saghalien. Isy Semenoff. Scale 1 inch ^ 02 
geo. miles. 

River Amur. On 7 sheets. By M. Schwartz. 1861. Scale 1 inch = 224 
geo. miles. Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart., k.c.b. 

Turkestan — ■ 

Plan von Samarkand und Umgebung. Nach der Russischen Aufnahme 
von .lakowlew. 1841. Scale 1 inch = 1 geo. mile. 

A. Petermann. Esq., f.r.g.s. 

Turkey in Asia — 


Karte von Armenian, Kurdistan, und Azerheidschan. By H. Kiepert. 
Berlin, 1858. On 4 sheets, Scale 1 inch = 14 geo. miles. 

Purchased. 

Karte von Klein- Asien. By H. Kiepert. Berlin, 1854. On 2 sheets 
Scale 1 inch = 21-5 geo.'miles. Pi'rchased.’ 

Map of the Holy Land ; constructed hy G. W. M. van de Velde. 2nd 
edition. Gotha, 1865. On 8 sheets. 6 copies. Scale 1 inch =*4'5 
geo. miles. Purchased. 


North — 


AFRICA. 


Original karte von Gerhard Rohlfs, Reisen in Central und Slid IVIarokko 
(Atlas, Tafilet, Dran, See, 1862 und 1864. Nach Rohifs. Tage- 
buch und pers<mlichen Angaben mit Benutzing anderer Quellen 
gezeichnet von B. Hassenstein. Gotha, 18(;5. Scale 1 inch = 27-5 
geo. miles. A, Petermann, Esq., f.r.g.s. 
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i)(?. D '.- aoi ' s , 

Originalkarte von Gerhard Rohlfs, Keise diirch die Oasen von Tuat und 
Tidikelt und den Nordlichen theil des Tuareg.-Gehietes (Nord 
Afrika) gezeichnet von B. Hassenstein. Scale I inch = 27’5 geo. 
miles. Von A. Petermann. Gotha, 1865. The Author. 

West — 

MS. Map of a portion of the River Niger, at the junction of the Biniiue 
or Chadda, showing Dr. Baikie’s Settlement of Lukoja. By Dr. Baikie. 

y. Roeixs, Ksq., Deputy Governor of Lukoja. 

East — 

Ubersiclitskarte der Nillander entworfen von H. Kiepert. Ethnographisch 
bearbeitet von R. Lepsius. Scale 1 inch = TO geo. miles. Berlin, 
1859. 

Karte von Aegypten und der Sinai Halbinsel mit Benutzung der hand- 
schriftlichen hydrographischen Aufuahinen des Nithales\on Linant de 
Bellefonds. By R. Lepsius and II. Kiepert. Scale 1 inch = 21 geo. 
miles. Berlin, 1S59. 

Karte von Aethiopien. By H. Kiepert and R. Lepsius. Scale 1 inch = 21 
geo. miles. Berlin, lSr)9. 

Karte vom Nil Delta dem Isthmus und dem Fayum. By H. Kiepert and 
R. Lepsius. Scale 1 inch = 7 geo. miles. Berlin, 1859. 

Karte des NiLThals in Mittel und Ober Aegypten und Unter Nubien oder 
vom Fa} urn bis zur Zweiten Katarakte. By H. Kiepert and R. Lepsius. 
Scale 1 inch = 7 geo. miles. Berlin, 1859. 

Karte der Ostaegyptischen Wiiste zwischen dem Obern Nil und dem 
Arabischen Meerbusen nach den wegebeschndbungHn von H Kiepert 
und R, Lepsius. Scale I inch = 14 geo. miles. Berlin, 18.59. 

Routen in der Siuai-IIalbinsel. By H. Kiepert and R. Lepsius, Scale 
I inch = 2*8 geo. miles, Berlin, 18. “>9. 

11. Kiepert, Esq., f.b.g.s., through E. G, Ravenstein, Esq., f.r.g.s. 
Consul Plowden's Original Map of part of Abyssinia, MS. Scale 1 
inch = S'9 geo. miles. Tlie Royal Geographical Society of Pari::?. 

Ultimo ^ iaggio ?ul Fiiime Bianco del Signor A. Debono, nel 1S61. Scale 
1 inch = 19 gt‘ 0 . miles. 

Sources of the Nile, according to Alessandro VL, Pontif Max., 1492-1503. 
and Girolamo de Verazauo i sic. XV.-XVL , extrait de Fide Pro- 
paganda} Biblioth. 1861. Baron Jochhus. 

Section in the line of the ^lurchison Rapids of the River Shire. 

Section of Gradient on River Zambezi fiom the Mouth to Sesheke. 

From Barometric Observations by Dr. J. Kirk. 1861. The Author. 

MS. Chart of Soundings taken in the Vicinity of the Entrance of the East 
Liiabo River in February, 1862. By H, \V. Inglis, Master of H.M.S. 
Ooryon. Scale 1 inch = 0*94 geo. miles. Dr. Joux Kirk, f.r.g.s. 
South — 

Four Maps of South Africa. Viz. 

1. Map^of the Central Parts of Damara Laud. 

2. Map^of Western Damara Land. 

3. Pribmatic Compass Triangulation chteked by Latitudes of Western 

Damaraland. 

4. Table of Latitudes, Variations of Compass, Height of Places above 

the Level of the Sea. &c. 

By C. J. Anderson. Cape Town, 1866 , The Author. 

A Manuscript Map sho^\ing the Route of Messrs. Chapman and Baines in 
South Africa, from Walhsch Bay to the Victoria Falls. Accompanied 
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Accessions to the Map- Room 


Donors. 


Mnps^ Chnds^ ^'C, 

by books of A^^tronomical Observations from their joint labours, dra^n 
by Thomas Baines, Esq., f.r.g.s. Scale 1 inch = 8 miles. 

T. Baines, Esq , f.r.g.s. 


AMEPJCA. 

United States — 

United States and Mexico, on 3 sheets. Viz. : — 

1. Verein Staaten am Stillen Ocean. 

2. Atlantischen Ocean. 

3. Das Kaiserreich Mexico ' 2 copies . 

By E. G. Ravenstein. Loudon, 1865. Scale 1 : 8,000,000, or 1 
inch = 109 6 geo, miles. The Author. 

Military Topographical Map of Eastern Virginia, showing the Routes 
taken by the several Army Corps, and the Battles fought in the pre- 
sent Campaign of 1864, under Lieut. -Gen. U. S. Grant. By Charles 
Sholl, New York, 1864. Scale 1 inch = 2*1 geo. miles. 

Sir Culling Eardley. 

West Indies — 

Map of Jamaica. By John Arrowsmith. London, 1864. Scale 1 inch - 5 5 
geo. miles. The Author. 

Soxth — 

Karte von Sud America. By E. G. Ravenstein. London, 1866. On 2 
sheets. Scale 1 inch = 164*3 geo. miles. Dr. Murie. 

Carta jeografica de los Estados Unrdos de Colombia, Antigua, Nueva 
Granada, construida de orden del Gobi er no Jeneral con arreglo a los 
trabajos corografica del A. Codazzi. Por Manuel Ponce de Leon. 
Bogota, 1864. On 4 sheets. Scale 1 inch — 18*4 geo. miles. 

Carta geogruhca piano del curso del Rio Magdalena en la parte que puede 
ser navegada por Inuiues de vapor. Trabajada por el ciudadano 
General T. C. de Mosquera. Barranquilla, 1849. Scale I inch = 10*2 
geo. miles. General T. C. de Mosquera, President. 

Tracing of the Harbour of El Paylou (Province of Ecuador). Scale 1 
inch = 0.83 geo. miles. 

Registro Grafico de las propiedades rural es de la provincia Buenos Aires. 
Construido por el Departamento Topografico y publicado con antoriza- 
ciou del Superior Gobierno de la Provincia 1864. Satiiniino Salas. 
Mariano Moreno, German Ruhr. Pedro Benoit Ygnacio Casagemas. 
Antonio E. Malaver. On 6 sheets (2 copies). Scale 1 inch = 5.94 
geo. miles. Don Satubnino Salas, President of the Topographical 
Department, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Map of Australasia. By J, and C. Walker. Scale 1 100 stat. miles. ’ 

Australien. By Augustus Petermann, Esq. Gotha, 1866. Scale \ 
inch = 140 geo. miles. The Author. 

Map of Australia, showing Routes of Modern Explorers. 

Progress of Geographical Discovery to 1830, 



A. G. Findlay, Esq. 

New Map of Queensland, compiled from Recent Surveys, showing Routes 
of Messrs. Jardine and J. G. Macdonald. By J. W. Buxton. Brisbane, 
Messrs. Jardine, through the Colonial Office! 
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Chorts^ lJo. Doaors, 

Kough I^ye-Sketch of the Adelaide River and adjoining Country iroin the 
Explorations of the Government Rest. Messrs. Auld and Litchfield. 
Scale 1 inch = 2 stat. miles. 

Chart Map showing Explorations about Glenelg River, &c., up to 18G4. 
Compiled in the Sur\oy Office, Perth. Scale 1 inch = 7*4 geo. miles. 

Chart showing Exploration^ about Roebuck Ray, &c., up to 1SG4. Com- 
piled in the Survey Office, Perth. Scale 1 inch = 74 geo. miles. 

The Colonial Oiiick. 

Map of the Overland Expedition under IMessrs. Jardine to Cape York. On 
6 sheets. By A. J. Richardson, Surve}or accompanying the Expedi- 
tion, June 24th, 1SG5. 

Messrs. Jardtxe, through the Colonial Office. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

(jeological Sketch Map of the Province of Wellington. By James Coutts 
Crawfuid, E«q., Provincial Geologist. Scale 1 inch = 8 stat. miles. 

Geological Sections. Province of Wellington. Bj James Coutts Ciawfurd, 
Provincial Geologist, Christchurch, New Zealand. 1865. 

ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean, showing the Soundings obtained for 
Telegraphic purposes. 

Chart of Deep-Sea Soundings in tlie North Atlantic from Ireland to Neu- 
foiindiaiid. By Lieut. J. Uatman, r n., H.M.S. Ci/dnjis. 1857. 

The Hydrographic Oppick, AD3iiRALTt 

INDIAN OCEAN. 

MS. Map of the Lagoons of Madagascar. By Capt. W. Rooke, r.a. 
Scale I inch = 10 geo. miles. 

Carte de Pile Maurice. Par A. Dardcnne. Port Louis, 1862. Scale 1 
inch = ]-8 stat. mile. Lieut. Oliver, r.a. 

Generalkarte der Nicobaren. By Commodore B. \. Wullerstorf LTbair, 
S.M. fregate Xoiura. IS 58. Scale 1 inch = 6 geo, miles. 


CIIARTg. 

British Admiralty Charts — 

Section 1, 

No. 44 Drogheda to Carlingford (Ireland, East Coast;. 

60 Alderney and tlie Casquets (^Channel Islands;. 

1426 Lochs Liniihe, Leven, Abor, and Eil (Scotland'. 

1828 The Downs (.England, East Coast;. 

1934 River Tyne (Entrance to). 

239D East and West Lochs, Roag (Hebrides). 

2475b Hebrides or Western Islands. 

Section 2, 

No, 2751 Spitzbergen. 

Section 4. 

No. 725 Harbours of Guetaria, Rivadesella, Ria de Tina Ma^or, and S. 
Vincente de la Barquera. 

726 Luarca and Luauco Harbouis. Ria de Pravia. 
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Mapby Charts^ 

Section 5. 

No. 148 Port Mahon (Minorca Island). 

155 Gulf of Spezzia (Italy, West Coast). 

18U Trapani to Marsala * Sicily, West Coast), 

206 Cliaunels of Corfu with the adjacent Coast of Albania. 

251 Cape Carbon to Fratelli Kocks (Africa, North Coast). 

Sect ion 6. 

No. 299 Harbours and Anchorages, West Coast of Newfoundland. 

302 Knife Bay to Cape Anguille do. do. 

342 Port Metway to Lunenburg ('Nora Scotia). 

637 Little Port and York Harbour (Newfoundland). 

712 Cow Head Harbour fNewfoundland). 

743 St. George Harbour (Newfoundland, West Coast). 

1711 Hillsborough River (Prince Edward Island), 

Section 8. 

No. 446 Jamaica Island ( West Indies). 

499 Port Castries (St. Lucia Island). 

Section 9. 

No. 535 San Marcos or ^laranham Bay (Brazil), 

544 Santa Catharina Island and Strait. 

2522 — to Kio de la Plata. 

Section IX 

No. 364 Duncan Bay and Metlah Catlah Bay. 

569 Esperanza to Clayoquot ( Vancouver Island). 

571 Harbours in the vicinity of Queen Charlotte Sound. 

583 Quatsino to E'iperanza (Vancouver Island). 

589 Esperanza and Nuehatlitz Inlets (Vancouver Island,. 

590 Klaskino and Klaskish Inlets (Vancouver Island). 

592 Baicla} Sound ' Van coiner Island). 

602 Roche Harbour and its approaches (Vancouver Island), 

611 G]’ilhn Bay and adjacent anchorage (Vancouver Island). 

630 Port ^Seville Biitish Columbia). 

634 Port Harvey ^ British Columbia;. 

714 0)ster and Telegraph Harbours ' Vancouver Island;. 

1907 Sooke Inlet (Vancouver Island). 

1916 Nootka Sound W'ancouver Island). 

1917 Vancouver Island and British Columbia. 

2431 Cordova Bay to Cross Sound, including Koloschinsk Archipelago 
(North America, West Coast). 

2545 Monterey and Sant^ Barbara Harbour (California). 

Section 12. 

No. 7 Irl Madras to Point Calimere (India, East Coast). 

709 Priaman to Oujong Indrapoera (Sumatra). 

2413 Rhio Strait (China Sea). 

2761 Sumatra, West Coast (Sheet 2). 

Section 13. 

No. 854 Part of Swatow (China, East Coast). 

911 Amhoina, Cajeli, and Saparoea Bays. 

957 Ports in the Philippine Islands. 

961 Basilan Channel (Sulu Sea). 

971 Semirara, Ylin, and Ambolon Islands (Philippine). 

972 Looc and Paluan Bajs and Loog and Romblou Ports. 

976 Manila Bay (Philippine Islands). 

2347 Preliminary Chart of Japan, &c. 

2405 Tile Kuril Islands from Nipon to Kamchatka. 

2407 Ports an<l Harbours in Russian Tartary. 

2441 Strait of Tsugar (Japan). 
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Mops, Chirts, 4 c. Bono.i. 

2454 Island of Luzon ^Northern portion). 

2577 St. Bernardino Strait (Philippine Blands^. 

Section 14. 

No. 363 Keppel Bay and Islands (Queensland). 

403 Woody Point to Lowly Point Australia, South Coast). 

404 lliley Point to Woods Point (Australia, South Coast). 

624 Hobson Bay and Kiver A^arrow (Australia, South Coast). 

1025 Tacking Point to Solitary Bland (Australia, East Coast). 

1026 The Solitary Islands and adjacent Coast. 

117lfl and h Port Phillip (2 sheets^. 

Section 15. 

No. l‘Jl Mboli Harbour (Solomon Islands). 

741 Nairai and Mbatiki Islands (Fiji Group). 

742 Ono, Simonoff, and MichaelofF (Fiji Group). 

1105 Cape St. George to Cartaret Point TNew Ireland'. 

1247 Matuku Island and Harbour (Fiji Group), 

1249 Ovalau and Moturiki ^ Fiji Group). 

2421 Tonga or Friendly Islands (Pacific Ocean). 

Section 16. 

See Accessions to Library. 

The Hydrographic Office. 

'rexcii — 

No. 2027 Ports et Mouillages de la Terre de Feu (No. 4;. 

2028 du Canal Sta. Barbara. 

2029 dc la Torre de Feu (No. 1). 

2019 Dtdroit de San Bernardino i Mer de Chine . 

2050 Partie Orientidc de la Mer de Soulou et de Alindoro d’apres les 
documents les plus receute. 

205S Carte particuliere des cotes dTtalie (partie comprise entre la 
Tour Patria et la Cap Sottile). 

2060 Carte du Canal coinpris entre la cote est de Pile de Chypre et 
la cote de Syrie. 

2100 lies Viti ''Ocean Pacifique). 

2101 Passes du Port d'Auckland (Nouvelle Zelande). 

2102 Plan de la cOte Nord-Est de Terre-Neuve (partie comprise entre 

Ic Cap Vent et le Havre de la ConcheC 

2103 Mouillage de Alaceio. Embouchure du Bio San Francisco do 

Norte f Bresil). 

2104 Plan de Fenerive (cote Est de Madagascar). 

2105 Carte du Canal San Koque, et de la cote comprise entre le Cap 

San Poque et le Cap Tubarao. 

2106 Carte de la Riviere du Pei-bo 'Gulf du Pe-tche-li). 

2107 Plan de I'emboucbure du K'io Congo ou Zaire. 

2108 Balisage des Recifs de la Floride 'Etats Unis.) 

2109 Mer du Corail. 

2110 Detroit de Belle He '^Terre Neuve). 

2111 Port de Kagosima (Japon, He Kiusiii). 

2112 Plan du Havre de Cap Rouge (Terre Neuve). 

2113 Carte du Detroit de Messine 'Italie Meridionale). 

2114 Carte du Bassin compris entre Pile de Cuba, la Jamaique, le 

Honduras, et le Ahicatan. 

2115 Carte du Golfe d’Adeu de Ras Addab a Pentree de la Mer 

Rouge. 

2116 Plan de la Baie de PAiguillon (France). 

2117 Ports dans la Canal Ku (Japon). 

2118 Entree ouest de Seto Uchi etdetroit de Simonoseki. 

2119 Port de Nagasaki (Japon, He Kiusu). 

2120 Cote de Tunis d’ Africa aux Roches Fratelli. 
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M<<ps, Charts f tjc. 

2121 Carte da Golfe de Khabes on Petit Syrte. 

2122 Carte de la parti e de la Mdditerranee comprise entre la cote 

d’ltalie du Canal de Pioinbino, au Golfe de Naples la Corse, et 
la Sardaigne. 

2123 Mer de Soulou et pavtie occidentale de la Mer des Celebes du 

Detroit de Macassar au Nord de TAchipel de Soulou. 

2124 Ports et Mouillages dans Seto Uchi ou Mer Interieure du Japon. 

2125 Carte de la Cote Occidentale d^Amerique comprise entre le Golfe 

Tehuantepec et le Golfe de Guayaquil. 

2120 Mer PLOuge (4eme Feuille',. 

01-27 i^3oine Feuille). 

212S !)2eme Feuille). 

2129 ^^lbre Feuille). 

2130 Carte des de'bouquements de St, Dominigue et des Passages a 

Pest de Cuba 'iNIer des Antilles). 

2131 Plan de Bar re de Lisbon ne. 

2132 Golfe de Yeddo (Japon, He de Nipon). 

2133 Seto, Uchi ou Mer Interieure i Japon). 

2134 Embouchure du Cougo ' Cotes Occidentales d’Afrique^. 

2135 Caitede la cote comprise entre le Cap Gracias a Dios ct Santa 

Marta { Mer des Antilles ). 

2136 Carte de la Xouvelle Zelande. 

2137 Carte de la Cote Ouest de I'Amenque Meridionale comprise entre 

la Bale Pisco de La bos d’Afuera { Perou 

2138 Cote Ouest du Pic de Monganiii au Port de Manukau. Cote Est 

du Port de Tutiik.ika a Tile Mayor coin])renant le Golfe de 
Hauraki (Nouvelle Zidande). 

2139 Carte de I'Ame'-iquo Septentrionale (Cote Orientale, partie com- 

prise entre New York et le Cap de la Floride). 

2140 Plan du Havre du Pot d’Etain Cote Xord-Est de Terre NeuveV 

2141 Plan du Havre d’York (Cote Ouest de Terre Neuve). 

2142 Carte de la cute rVEgypte comprise entre el Arish et Damiette. 

2143 ^ Alexandrie et Damiette. 

2144 Carte du Detroit de Macassar. 

2145 Madagascar ('Cute Orientale), partie comprenant Pile Fong. 

Tamatave. Foulepointe, Fen drive, et St. Mane. 

2146 Carte de la partie Septentrionale comprise entre Peiitree du Canal 

de la Fioride et les Benches du Mississippi Golfe du 
Mexique 

2147 Golfe du Mexique. Carte de la partie Nord-Ouest comprise 

entre les Bouches du Mississippi et la Barre de Santander. 

2148 Carte routiere de la cute du Bresil de Pembouchure de PAmazone 

ii Ceara. 

2149 Carte de la Mer de Java (Partie Orientale". 

2150 Carte des lies et Mers du Japon. 

2151 Carte de la partie du Grand Archipel d’Asie compris entre Java, 

la Nouvelle Guhiee, et PAiistralie. 

2152 Cumaran Mer Houge'. 

2153 Plan du Havre de Boutitou Tote Xord-Est de Terre Neuvej. 

2154 Plans de la Mer Rouge Feuille lere). 

2155 (Feuille 2eme). 

2156 (Feuille Seme). 

2157 (Feuille 4eme). 

2158 Havre des Trepasses Cute sud de Terre NeuveY 

2159 Havre de Plaisance (Cote sud de Terre Neuve, 

2160 Bale et Port Bradore - Golfe St. Laurent) et Bale Rouge 'Detroit 

de Belle He). ^ ' 

2161 Port Basque Cote sud de Terre iSeuve). 

2162 He Scatari et Baie Menadou (He Cap Breton). 

2163 Havre de Bonne Esperance Golfe St. Laureni}. 


( 
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*2164 Havre de Belles Amours, Middle Bay, &c. (Golfe St. Laurent . 

21 G5 Bale Sainte Anne Mle du Cap Breton 

2166 Ports de Burin i^Cote sud de Terre Neuve). 

2167 Baie d’ Halifax Nouvelle Eoosse,. 

2168 Carte de la edte de Sjne comprise entre IMle Euad et le Cap 

Caiinel. 

2169 Carte de la Manclie (Tdghtliousesi. 

2170 Carte des Soiuk> a TO nest de La IManche, comprenaiit la cnte 

S. (). d'lrlaudc. la Giaude et la Etc. Sole. 

2171 Oolfe Persique (Feuillj Occukiitale). 

lil72 ' Feaille Oriciitale . 

2173 Carte de la Navigation entre le Mer du Nurd et la Mediterrauee, 

de Dunkerque U Marseille. 

2174 Carte de la Mer d’Okotsk. 

2175 Havre de Grace (Terre-Neuve, Baie Conception). 

2176 lie du Cap Breton (Golfo St. Laurent). 

2177 Plan de 1 lie de Hong Kong (Mer de Chine). 

2178 Carte des cutes Meridiunales et Occideutales d’lrlande de Carn- 

soie Pt. a Beugoie Head, 

2179 Carte de la cute Meridionale de File de Chypre. 

2180 Port Sydney i lie Cap Breton , Golt'e 8t. Laurent. 

21c5l Eiviere de Giunaquil ' Ameiiqiie Meridionale,. 

2187 Plan du Mouillage de Campeche Golfe du Mexique). 

2202 Port de Louishourg (He du Cap Breton'. 

22u6 Bales de Kiug'-town, Greathea'l, et Calliqua > lie St. Vincent,, 
Petites Antilles. Dlpot de la Marine Franc ais. 

M18CFLLANFML:s, 

Geographical View of Sardinia and the Plains of Lombardy from Turin 
to the Adriatic. By Edward Stanford. Loudon, 1860. 

The Author. 

Original Model of the Victoria Falls (South Africa,. Constructed by 
Thomas Baines, Esq. Scale 1 inch = 100 yards. 

Two original Oil Paintings of the Victoria Falls. — 

1. View of the Great We'^tcrii or Main Fall. 

2. Herd of Bud aloes chased to the edge of the Chasm opposite 

Garden Island. 

Painted by T. Baines, Esq, 41 le Artist 

Two original Oil Paintings of the Victoria Falls, : — 

1. View fiom the We^t End of the Cliasm, 

2. Prohie Clitis and Nariow Gorge of the Lower Zanibesi. 

Painted by T. Haines. K^p 1866. Purchased. 

Eight Photoirrapluc Vievs of Scenery in South Afiica, taken by J. Chay>- 
iiian, Esq.; and one Photographic View of a Model of the Victona 
Falls constructed by T. Bauies, Esq. T. Baines, Esq. 

London. — Meteorological Diagram showing the daily elements tliroughout 
the >ear 1S65. By C. O, F, Cator, 31 . a. Scale I inch = In da}s. 

The Author. 

.A List of Distances between Great Barmen and Elephant Fountain, taken 
by a trocliameter, aceompaiued by a Map, by Mr. H. E. Bariy. 

T. Baines, E^q. 


C. George, Map Curator. 
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INSTRUMENTS LENT TO TRAVELLERS. 


To the late Mr. I, Ditn'Can, Vice-Consul at MTiydah, in 1349 — 

Telescope. 

Two Compasses. 

Aneroid Barometer. 

Dr. P. C. SumE^vLA^^), m.d., f.e.g.s., at Natal — 

Brass Sextant (Ti-mch), T\ith t— 

Strong-framed Artificial IIui 1 / 

Two Barometers (Mountain), ' ^ ^ nan. 

The late Dr. E. L Irvixo, ir.n., f.r.g.s,, at Abeokuta — 

Pocket Chronometer, by Barraud and Lund, 

Barometer (Mountain), by Iruughtun and Simms. 

Dr. D, LivrxGSTOxr, m.d , f.r gj?., Zambesi, Eastern Africa— 

Sykes’s H\’p’=;ometrical Apparatus, No. 1, \\itli Slmg Case, by Casella. 
Standard rhennoraeters, 0 to 212, in Bra"^ Cases, 
in i\Iaroon Ca>es, 

Artificial Hori/on, \\ ith SUng Ci'^e, ” 

Prismatic Azimuth Compass, silver ring, with leather Sling Case, ” 

Rain Gauge. 

Dr. D. Walker, m.d., e.r.g.s., Russian America, Dec. 8, 1362— 

Sextant, 4 in 1 adiiis, by Cary 
Artificial Horizon, Circular, by Cary. 

Azimuth Compass, by Elliot. 

The late Moxs. Jules Gfrard, Upper Guinea, towards Timbuktu, Feb. 4, li^G3— 
Sextant, 3-inch radius, by T. Jones. 

Aneroid, v,hite metal, by Spencer. Brc^uiing, and Co. 

ArtificiA Hoiizon, spint-level, by Elliot. 

Boiling-water Apparatus, and thiee Phermometers in brass tubes 
Azimuth Compa'.s, bv Biirnier. 

Two small Pocket Compasses. 

Protractor, brass, 2-iii. radius. 

( rfie above in Leather Case ) 

Measuring Tape, 50 feet. 

Thei-mometer, on ra-dal, in Morocco Case. 

Protractor, horn, circular. 


« 
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PRESENTATION 

OF THE 

ROYAL AWARDS. 


The Founder’s Gold Medal to Dr. Thomas Thomson, m.d., f.h.s,, for 
his labours in exploring the Western Himalayas and Tibet, and for 
his highly valuable work thereon, published in lSo2, in which he 
described, for the first time, the true physical geography of those 
regions, as well as the botau}', geology, and the former and present 
glacial action in these lofty mountains. The Patron’s or Victoria 
Gold Medal to Mr. M illiam ClIA^L>J.I:s'^, m.a., for his recent unaided 
exploration of the Fiver Purus, from its mouth on the Fiver Amazons 
nearly to its sources, a distance of 1806 miles, and for laying down 
the course of this previouHy undefined great stream by a continuous 
series of astronomical observations of latitude and longitude and 
compass bearings. 


The PiiESiDEXT addressed the meeting as follows : — 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ In previous Addresses to the Foyal Geographical Society I have 
dwelt so emphatically upon the value of the researches and work 
of Dr. Thomas Thomson, that my as.'^ociates can wl‘11 suppose the 
award of the Founder’s Modal to this distinguished man has given 
me the truest satisfaction. Eminent among living naturalists, 
Dr. Thomson, in the course of his arduous expedition, in which 
Botany was his chief object, traversed a large tract of wild and 
mountainous country hitherto unexplored, cros.'^ed for the first time 
the dividing range of the great Asiatic continent, brought back col- 
lections that link the labours of the liussian botanists in the north 
with those of the English in the south, and carefully laid down every 
feature in the Physical Geography and Geology of the vast elevated 
region whence the Indus and its tributaries take their rise, amid 
perpetual glaciers and at enormous heights above the sea. 

Another rare merit is, that he embodied these researches in 
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a work which, whether for modesty of style, accuracy, as well as 
breadth of view, or as being the first to demonstrate the tnie 
physical structure of the mountain masses of ISorth-AVestern India 
and tiace their water systems, climate, and productions, must be 
considered as of the highe^^t valuu by naturall:^ts, geographers, and 
geologists, 

“ To Dr. Thomson we owe the final abandonment of an idea long 
prevalent, and which was entertained even by my illustriou.s friend 
Humboldt, that Tibet was an elevated plain or plateau : and with 
this fell also many subsidiary theories relating to the snow-line, 
glaciers, temperature, and climate of (‘entral Asia. In short, from 
the date of Thomson’s researches, rational superseded conjectural 
geography as regarded that vast and still to a great extent unex- 
plored area. 

“ These are not merely my words — they arc those of that eminent 
naturalist, Joseph Hooker, wliose explorations in the Eastern 
Himalayas rival those of Tiiomas Thomson in the V\ est. They were 
also the matured opinions of the late distinguished and ever-to-be- 
regretted Edward Foibes. 

“Not content with his oxjrtions in the Xorth-YVest, Thomson 
applied, on their completion, for leave to explore the Eastern Hima- 
layas, and for this purpose j(nned Dr. Hooker in Sikkim, spending a 
year and a half there, and in the Khasia Hills of Eastern Bengal, 
before he returned to Europe on fuiioTigh. 

“ Now, when 1 infoimyou, my associates, that for all those devoted 
and important services Dr. Thomson never received any reward, 
nor even public thanks, but, on the contrary, was left to pnbli^h 
his work at his own cost and to hi,'? heavy loss, yun will all rejoice 
with me that, although we have much too long delayed our gift, we 
have at last placed ourselves in a befitting position by rendering 
justice and all honour to such a distinguished man.” 

The Pkesidlnt then addressed the Medallist in these words ; — 

“ Dr. Thomson, 

The opinions which are expressed in the brief estimate of your 
merit whi<di I have just read, will find, 1 am sure, an echo not 
merely in this Society, but in every scientific body of Tbltain and 
her colonies. Let me assuie you that, often as it has fallen to my 
lot to present onr iModals to men distinguivdied for their boldness 
of adventure, I can bring to mind no occasion in which intrepidity 
and perseverance were moie liap[)ily united with high scientific 
ac(puiement than they were in your own person, when you cariied 
out those admirable researches for which we giatefully oiler you 
our highest honour. 

“ I have, indeed, a peculiar pleasure in placing this Medal in your 
hands in the presence not only of some distinguished botanists of 
our own countiy, but also of foreign botanists, headed by that 
eminent man, M. de Candolle ; for I uni certain they feel as >strongly 
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as I do. that the rescarclit^s of the Eetanist and the Geoi^’rapher are 
es^entiallv hound np to<j;ether, as indeed the great results ohtainod 
hy ITumholdt, hobert Ih'oAvn and others, us well as by yourself, 
have abundantly demonstiated.” 

Dn replied : 

“ Siig — I have no wouls to express my sense c>f the very unex- 
pected luaiour conferred on me, through you, l)y the Iioyal Geogia- 
phieal Sejciety. Its value is, if pos>iLie, miieh enliaueed by the very 
flattering manner in which yrai have been >o good as to speak of jny 
humble services to geography. As wo ail know, a tiaveller in new 
or little known countries finds in the sueci^ss of his exjdoratioiis an 
ample reward for all his toils : [ scarcely expected that the c^bserva- 
tions I made should be remembered at all after so many years. It 
is therefore es])eeially gratifying to mo to find that they are re- 
garded as of impuriance by >ueh high authority. I Leg to thank 
yon again most cordially for the honour you have conferred 
on me.” 

M. DE CtXDOLLE then lose, and in a few words expressed his 
great satisfaction at being pic^ent when the highest lewaidof the 
lioyal Geographical ^>(teierv was ])k;stowcd on a botanical traveller. 
He corioborated the statements of the Ihe.-ident, with regard to the 
high value of the re>earehes of Dr. Thomson in the 'Wotoin 
l]imala3'as and Tilud, which, in conjunetion with those of Kussian 
.savuits in the North, had thrown great light on the Botanical Geo- 
graph}' of inner Asia. 

The Ihif.srDEN'T next addressed himself to iMr. Cecil Long, the 
Lrother of the recipient of the Victoria or Patron’s 3 Iedal ; — 

“ Mr. Loxg, 

“ The brillianc}' and com])leteness of the geogra]diical exploit of 
your brother, Mr. \Mlliam ( hriiulless, in tracing bv his own unaided 
exertions the whole euiii>e of the Itiver Purus, one (»f the longest iT 
the tributaries of the Amazons, so impre^sed mv eolleagiies of the 
(\mncil of this Suciet}’, that he was at onee fixed n}>on as meriting 
one of the Gold Medals of the }u'esent year, j can trill v sa}' tliat in 
this decision I cntirel}' CMmcuiK cl. The Puru> has been, from neail\' 
the foundation of this Sueiotv. a river in which we have taken the- 
greatest interest, and the meumur-. which have been published upon 
it in the volumes of our Journal have te>tified to the importance 
and the difficult}’ of obtaining (i correct knowledge i>f the course and 
diiection of a stream known to be of great niaguitude and iiaviga- 
bilit3\ Accounts had been published, showing the almost insur- 
mouutahle nature of the obstacles to the exploration r»f the river in 
Southern Pern, sn2ij)osed to he the upper jiurtion of the Purus, and 
information had reached us of several unsuccessful attempts on the 
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part of expoditions despatclied by tbe Brazilian Government to 
ascend it fiom its month. Onr sni prise and gratification may, there- 
fore, be ■svell conceiA'cd ^vhen avc I’eceived the news that an English 
private g'cntleinan. travelling in Sonth America for the pnre love of 
science, had a})pli(‘d hiui^elf nno^tentationsly to the st)lntiun of tills 
geographical problem, and had been completely successfiiL He had 
(pt:ilified himself for snch an undertaking by previous travels in 
diilercnt paits of ])oth South and Xorth America, particularly by 
his exploration of tlie hiver Tapajos, an account of wbicli he 
communicated to this S<.)ciety in 1802, and hy hi^ journey across 
Tsorth America, as narrated in a woik he puhlished, entitleel 
‘A Visit to the Salt Lake.’ And now. providing liiuiself witli 
snitahle instruments for surveying, and emhaiking with only one 
servant in a small canoe of the country manned by Indians, he 
ascended the great river for 1800 miles, and has sent us as 
a result of his work a map of its whole course, piojected by 
himself with great minuteness from itis own ()l)servations. Mot 
content with this first aiduoiis suivc}^ he resolved to ascend tlie 
river a second time, and explore its piineipal tiibutary witli a 
vu'W to settle the (luestion of its supposed connection with tlie 
livers of Southein i'ei u : and I rejoice to hear that he has returned 
successful from his secfiml voyage, and has ina])ped tlie tiihutai v 
with the Same miiiiUeuos as he Lad previously done the main 
stiecuu. 

“ 1 cannot hut admire the hohluoss Avith Avliich sucli undertakings 
liave been eoneeived and the skill with which their re^nlts haa^e 
been av aked out. d'he great danger encountered in travelling for 
montlis tluuugh a country rB interminable forest, in Avhicii Imk 
lioides of savage Indians, is shoAvn in the treacherous slaughter of 
your lirother’s servant, and his boat's crew in descending tlie riA'cr. 
The result of Mr. Chaudl ess’s suiwcy has heeu the laying doAvn a 
A*ast tiact of country pieAuously unexploied, and a profound modifi- 
cation rtf all our maps of the interior of tropical South Amei'ica. I 
entrust this Avcll-carncd mark of the esteem of Geographers to you, 
Sir, in the hope tliat you as Avell as ourselves may he gratified with 
tlie safe retiiin of your hrother, on the termination of his self-imposed 
labours.” 

3rr. Long then spoke as follows : — ■ 

- “ Sir B. MuRCfiisox,— On hohalf of my hrother, William Chanclless, 

I accept Avith heartfelt plea.'^ui'e the Gold ]\ledal that tlie Bovai 
Geograjdiical Society have conferred upon him; for it is a testi- 
monial from this gicat and im])ortant body, that they admire the zeal 
and emvgy displayed by my brother in his explorations, and set a 
high value upon the results of his laBatrs. Although, indeed, with 
him they have been lab'ours ot love, nuclei taken and })n -scented 
A\iihnM (1. -ire (»f n wait], hut simply tor tlie ](,ax* of geograpliical 
ijiA’istigatien. In timh. so little dues my bi other anticipate wliat 
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is passing licro to-day, so Immldo is liis G>tiniate of the interest tliat 
will be taken beie in liis discoveries — that in liis la^t letter from 
the Amazons, written since his irtnrn fruin his recent vi^it to tlie 
Itiver Aquii V, he says, ^ I shall probably Send a }iaper of five or 
six pages about it to tlie h’oyal (leogiaphieal ^^ociety ; but one must 
not try their patience too far/ And, ^ir. if anytliing could add to 
my pride and })L‘asUie on this oecasiLUi. it would be the watui 
approval with whieli the learned and <listinguishLd audience around 
me received the kind woids with which you pieseiited me this Medal, 
and the sketch you gave of my bruthei's career and tiavels, making 
them clear to all your heaieis ])y the poweiful aid of your own 
profound knowledge. To y<->u. Sir, and, through you as hresident, 
to the Koyal Geographical Society, i beg on behalf of my brother 
and myself to tender our warmest thanks. 1 regiad exceedingly 
that he is n<jt here to-day, to viudicate, in language more appio]naato 
than I can command, and e^peeially hy the simple relati(»n of his 
story, the choice of the Society. But it will he my duty to 
transmit to him, in South Amei ica, a faithful record of this day's 
proceedings. And T shall hope hereafter to be the vcliicle of con- 
veying to the Kuyal Geogi'aphieal S aiety mv hiuther's giatefiil 
thanks for the honour they have conferred npeii him and his high 
appreciation of their appiovah ’ 

A testimonial, value guineas, was tlioii presented to at. du 
Chaillu, to reimburse him for the loss of hi> instruments in W estern 
Africa, and as a testimoni.il of the impoitance of his sei vices in 
making numerous astronomical observations to fix po>itions, which 
have much improved the cartography of the region he explored. 

In presenting the testimonial, the BursiDr.xr thus spoke 
“ M. nr Cir mllu, 

“1 have expressed to the I’oyal Geogiaphieal Society, on more 
than one uccasioii, my admiration of the zeal with which you fitted 
out your last expedition, and of the devotion with Avhieh you endea- 
voured to carry it out. 1 c< aigratubiti' you (ci ha vine; demonstrated 
the truthfulness of your former obsci vatious. paiiieul.iily as relates 
to the iSatuial llisiory of the legion von t xploied. and for the many 
good astronomical obsei \ at ions which have enabled you to construct 
a more correct in.tp of the coitiitry iieai’ the coast. 

“\our bidd and perilous enib'avour to penetrate into the hcai't of 
Africa from the W est (foust merited our wainK'-t th.iuks : and, had 
it not been for the unfortiinatii acridctit wliieh at once put an end 
to your advance, and nearly ])ro\ed filal to ^ou^'e]f I Lave no doii])t 
that you would, at no disUint day, lia\e Won the same honoius 
which have been conferu'd u[)ou a Baiih, a invingstoiie, a Button, 
a Speke, a (iiaut. and a Baker. 

‘‘ Accept, then, this token of our regard, and view it as a mark of 
our approbation and as an incentive to future exeitioii." 

h 2 
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M. DU Chailltj rei^lied as follows : — 

“ Sir Eoderick and Gentlemen, — Allow me to thank you for the 
generous manner in which yon have spoken of my past labours. I 
accept this testimonial as a proof of the interest which the Council 
of the Eoyal Geographical Society take in my attempts to penetrate 
the unknown region of Equatoiial AVestern Africa. I can only say 
1 wish I had done more ; but it has been my lot, as all true geo- 
graphers well know, — and I say it without wishing to arrogate any 
undue credit for m 3 'self, — to have for my task the exploration of the 
most difficult field in the whole of Africa. On almost every other 
side of the continent there has existed trade, and caraA^ans of traders, 
from the coast into the interior, which huA’e in some degree opened 
the wa}^ to travellers ; but inland fiom the Fernand AAz and Gaboon 
no trader has over been farther than a few miles, and the interior is 
a region of mountains and impenetrable forests. Notwithstanding, I 
succeeded in penetrating about 400 miles, and shall ever regret the 
accident which prevented me from going farther. In conclusion, 
permit me, Air. rresident, to thank you for the kind feelings you 
have alwa^'s entertained towaids me.” 

A gold watch, value 20 /. . 09 ., was awarded to Moola Abdul Aledjid, 
for the service lie has rendered to geographical science by his 
adventurous journey from Peshawer to Kokand, along the upper 
valley of the Oxiis and across the Pamir Steppes. 

The President, in piesenting the watch, stated that Sir Henry 
Eawlinson, A\ho had proposed this award in the Council, and who 
would have been the most fitting person to receive it on this oc- 
casion, Avas unaAmidably absent. lie trusted, lioweA^er, that Lord 
Strangford would fulfil this duty, as he had entirely participated in 
the feelings and opinion of Sir Henry. He would therefore place 
it in his hands, in the hope that, through Sir Henry Eawlinson and 
the Indian Government, ho would have the watch conveyed to the 
excellent native observer who had so Avell earned it. It had been 
stated that such gifts as these, from time to time, would stimulate 
a superior class of our Indian subjects to make further explorations 
of this nature, and be otherAvise productiA^e of much good. He 
therefore had great pleasure is bestowing this award.’* 

Lord Strangford said : — 

“ Gentlemen, — As Sir Eoderick has informed you, the award of 
this watch Avas proposed in our Council, and I fully concurred in 
the pioposal ; but I regret that the duty of receiving it has, 
through accident, fallen upon me. Sir ITeniy L’aAvlinson is a better 
repre^entaiive of As,iatics than I can hope to be. I feel, however, 
much gratification in acting on the present occasion, as represen- 
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tative man on beliall of so vast and in some respects so highly 
civilised a eommnnity as onr Indian subjects. I think that the 
present occasion is one of something more than geograjbical signifi- 
cance. It is a matter of veiy great importance to find so good an 
occasion to bind that comniiinity to ns by scientific as well as 
political links. To ns as geographers it is a great advantage to 
have the means of exploring countries inaccessible to Europeans, in 
the co-operation of these meiitorious native tiavelleis. I beg leave, 
in the name of Moola Abdul Medjid and of the native community of 
India, to return thanks for this testimonial to the riesident and to 
the Society. 
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TO THE 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 28^/i May, ISGO, 
By Sir Koderick I^ipey Murchisox, Bart., k.c.b., 

PRESIDENT. 


Gextliaiex, 

In tills tliG twclftli Address wliicli I liavc liad tlie privilege of 
delivering to yon, I have still tlie sati>faction of annonneing that 
our Society is advancing in pruspeiity and flourishing Nvith iin- 
diminished vigour. 1 liave also once more to congratulate yon 
on that vdiich was a new feature last year — the issue of the 
annual volume of the Journal long betbre our Anniversary. This 
result is enthely due to the zeal and devotion of our As.sKtant- 
Secretary, Air. II. A\ . Bates; and when you consider the additional 
labours he has to iinelergo in also editing the voluminous recoids 
of our Alee tings and in conducting much ordinary business, you will 
unite with me in offering to him our hearty thanks. 

It, during a large poition of the Session that has passed, we lost 
the services of our Senior Secretary, Air. Clements Alarkham, it will 
be my pleasing duty, in another part of this Address, to call your 
attention to the highly important services he has rendered to his 
country during his recent journeys through various parts of British 
India. His place has, as you know, been well filled ad interim by 
Air. Alajor, who, now that, to my great regret, we lose the services 
of Air. L, Oliphant on account of his parliamentary duties, will, T 
trust, be elected by you to occupy the vacant place. 

As at the last Anniversary, I will not attempt to treat of all the 
varied topics which have been under your consideration during 
the pa>t 8c>''ion, but will touch upon those subjects only which 
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have most intevesierl me. These general eb^^ervcitioii^, as on fuinier 
occiLsions, will bo j)i“oeoded by a locoid uf the lives of uin deceased 
Fellows, as well as by a review of the Admiialty Surveys, as pre})ared 
by the llydrographer, which imp(*rtant document iieccsMuily take>s a 
prominent place on such an occusiun in this maiitime coiintry. 


OlUTFAhY. 

I naturally commence the record of our deceased As 'ociates by a 
short notice, however imperfect, of the life of the illu.^trinu-, English 
statesman, whose death on the ISth October last produced a tin ill 
of sorrow thi'oughout the nati(jn. 

As the leading eA^eiits in the life of Lord FAL:MLii>Tox form 
a large portion of the history of this century it would be rpiite 
out of place were 1 now to attempt to enter upon so vast a theme. 
I will, therefore, simply advert to tlutse features of his character 
which marked his accpiiiements and his love of science, as well as to 
those traits of goodness and heaitiness which so endeared him to a 
large circle of friends and admirers. 

Ill early life he was educated at Harrow Seliool, aud truly any of 
ns who have seen him on the Speech days riding from Ltuidon to 
his old school and hack, wlieii ho Avas approaching his 8tith year, 
may well say that he was a hra^m Harrow boy to the last. 

In the next phase of his education I rejoice as a Scotsman to 
retlect upon the fact, that at the University of Ediiihiiigh, and under 
the tuition of Ihigald Stewart, Flaytair, and otlau' oniiuent men, the 
mind of young Henry Tem}>le was stored with that sulid and prac- 
tical knowledge on Avhich much of liis future success depended. 
Next, at Cambridge he attached himself so earnestly to mathe- 
matical studies, that throughout life the solution (tf a prohlcm was 
with him quite a natural process, which, in eliciting a new train 
of thought, relieved that ohicial diudgery which he adopted as a 
fixed rule, and ever adhered to Avitli unswerving perseverance. 

I may, indeed, add, that when a ncAv discovery in Chemistry cu* 
Physics was made, he always endeavoured to master the subject, 
showing, hy his sagacious questions, ]i<-»w deoply lio had ivflcctod 
upon the infurmation cuiumuiiicated to him orally by some scientific 
friend, when the pressure of public business ])rcvcnted his reading 
the memoirs in whieh such discoveries were deseiihed.^ 

* This fact, particululy in relation to the great iht-covery of tiie specti nm niial^sip, 
and some of the recent repeal ches of M. Foucault, was rommiuucateil to me by my tiieiul 
iSir Henry Hollaing, the President of the Koval Iiotitution. 
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In perusing the terse and well-reasoned despalehes, or in listening 
to the speeches of Lord Palmerston, I always felt that it was to the 
scientific superstructure reared at Edinburgh and Cambridge upon 
the classical groundwork of Harrow, that this eminent man mainly 
owed his superiority over most of his contemporaries. Logic and 
method were always combined in him with ready wdt and unfailing 
good humour. 

His long adminLtration of Foieign Affairs necessarily led him to 
take a deep interest in Geography, hut particularly in the boundaries 
and territorial rights of nations, as secured by treaties or established 
by legitimate national exertions. Of all re>searchcs in distant 2 '>arts, 
he was most attached to those made in Africa, inasmuch as through- 
out life he was forward, resolute, and unflinching in eveiy measure 
which led to and carried out the abolition of the Slave-trade. Hence 
it was that the good Livingstone has told me, that he considered 
Lord Palmerston to be the most firm and genuine 2’hilanthropist 
he had ever known, and for that reason had dedicated to him his 
last work on Southern Africa. AVhilst on this point let mo say, that 
if Lord Palme i>ton were alive I feel certain tliat, with his anxious 
desire to ameliorate the condition of the negro races by introducing 
lawful commerce into their lu’ulific conntiy, teeming as it does, par- 
ticularly cm the Vi est Coast, wdth produce of great value, he wmuld 
have continued to sustain the recently-fcjrmed pioneer establi.sh- 
ment on the 2siger, which, under the direction of our lamented 
associate. Dr. Eaikie (who.se death I dwelt uj^on last year), has 
attained to so high a degiee of j)rosperity. Decently, indeed, Ave 
have seen that able naval officer, (.’ominodcue AVilmot, wdio has 
so long commanded on the A\'est Afriean coa>t, lamenting bitterly 
over the suggested abandonment of all the advantages w^e had ob- 
tained, accom 2 >anied, as he states, by the prospect of returning to 
the former state of barbarous waifare among the native tribes, in 
lieu of a peaceable and profitable traffic by which they were rising 
in the scale of humanit}’. 

From frequent personal intercourse wdth the late Premier, I can 
testify that he had the sincercst desire to advance every branch of 
science. Thus the acquirements of his youth enabled him to shine 
forth conspicuously in the year 184(J, wdien he attended the meeting 
of the British Association at Southampton, over which I presided, 
and when he spoke eloquently and energetically in favour of that 
gi'eat institution in presence of the Prince Con.sort. Again, whether 
in granting to the Poyal and other scientific Societies apartments in 
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Burlington HouPe, including the veiy Hall in 'svhich I now address 
you, or in lending a willing ear to the claims of impoverished men 
of science and their families, he was ever our true and enlightened 
patron. 

Let me add that Lord Palmerston was an assiduous and untiring 
man of busine^s, to wdiich, when Foreign Secietary, he devoted 
from eight to ten or even twelve hours a day. His constant prac- 
tice, as one of his oldest associates has told me, w^as to sketch out a 
reply to every despatch of note as he road it ; and in these sketches 
there w'as seldom any erasure or alteration. His style of writing 
was singularly direct, logical, and lucid, and his language the purest 
English. The handwriting was as muscular and bold as the matter 
was plain and intelligible. There was no mistaking either, though 
he thought and wiote with proeligious rapidity. 

Lord Palmerston had a gieat facility for acquiring languages. 
At his ovm table you might hear him speaking to foieigners suc- 
cessively in French, Italian, and Spanish, with perfect fluency and 
a remarkably correct pi enunciation. 

AN’ hen at Pruadlands after a Parliamentary campaign he still 
stuck to official business with unflagging assiduity and tenacity, 
devoting to it hour after hour. In the afternoon, and when sporting 
friends 'were there, he would join in shooting, enlivening the party 
with many a good stoiy^. At other times he wmuld ride a good 
distance to meet the foxhounds, a»d then follow them better and 
straighter than most of bis younger associates. Per, wlicn in liis 
saddle, I.ord Palmerston %vas truly a pi'emier among horsemen, 
Ills hand being as fine as bis seat was firm. It was quite impossible 
for him to I'emain inactive, and when his public business was 
settled, and hunting or shooting were not the order of the ay, he 
would row on the clear river Test, which flows by Proadlands, 
or look over liis young racing stud, or take a long and fast ride on 
one of his high-bred roadsters. In the evening, when in the 
country, it was his habit to play a game or two of billiards, 
though he invariably returned to his oflfiidal boxes for a revision of 
his papers before he retired to rest. W ith all liis devotion to work, 
uobody enjoyed social intercourse more than Loul Palmerston; and 
those who have had the privilege of his acquaintance and have 
witnessed the joyousness communicated to the circle aiound him by 
his genial flow of conversation, aided as it was by the grace of 
the charming lady who so deeply mourns his loss, will unite with. 
me in declaring that his residences in town and country were 
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centres of attraction, sucli as we cannot liopc to see equalled in tliis 
generation. 

Lastly, it is my pride to remind you, tli it dining a long, eventful, 
and succesbfiil career, lie over adhered to and siqtpoited his friends 
of all classes with cordial sincciity ; and it was this feature in liis 
character, united as it was with undauTito<l public spirit and fiank 
and open manners, that ju>tly renduied Loid 1 almerstoii so choiishcd 
a favourite of the British nation. 

AVhi-jwell. — By the recent fatal accident which caused the death 
of Dr. illiam W hewell, the late blaster of '.rrinity (Jidlcge, Cam- 
bridge, the world of science and letters lias lo^t (»ne C)f its briglite^t 
ornaments, while his large-heartediiess endeared him to numerous 
friends, among w'hom I was ])roud to be numheied. 

It is for others more comiieteut than myself to dilate upon his 
almost universal acquirements ; and, leaving it to the President of 
the lioyal Society to notice his numerous coiitiibutiuiis to physical 
science, I will treat only of the character of my lamented friend 
ill some of those aspects of the philosopher with which I have been 
lamiliar. 

Endowed with the most capacious grasp of iutcdlect, it was 
the resolute will and energy of W’hewell whieh, elahiirating the 
advances made by numerous c^b'Civers and phihisophers pa^t and 
present, gave him so strong a hold upon the minds of his cotem- 
porarit‘S. When the Briti>h ^\.^sociarion was funnded in J8dl, it 
was through his suggestion to the l?ev. \\ . \ enion Ilarcourt, the 
eiiiiiient lawgiver of that great Institution, that the system of 
publishing Aniiiud Peports on the various branches of Science was 
adujded. At the first (Aimhiidge meeting of that body (I Boh), 
when ho was a Tutor of Trinity College, 1 can aniini that, to his 
unbounded zeal, untiring })erseverance, and methodical arrange- 
ments, the success of the meeting was as much due, as it was to 
the eloquence and popularity of his senior, Piofcssor Sedgwick. 
It was then, indeed, quite appaicnt that, if ^Vhewcll should live, 
a quarter of a century would not pass over without producing 
rich and fruitful results. The versatility of the genius of the 
man has been demonstrated not merely in his vaiious publications, 
but also in the offices which lie successively held ; for, capable 
as ho was of unfolding and explaining the most eluLorato argu- 
ments of the metaphysician as Professor of Casuistry, we next find 
him lecturing on Mineralogy, and bringing all his mathematical 
knowledge to bear upon Crystallography. 
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It was the high position wliich he took up as a mineialogist 
whieh iudnced tlie to place him at their head ; and, after 

presiding over the Geoh.g'ical Sueieiy of l.onduii during two j'ears, 
he left heliind him in hi^ Addiesse:= a series of hioad views which 
connect GeoL.>gy in a masterly manner with many other branches 
of Natuial History : whilst his masculine eloiptence had the ha}>piest 
effect in marking out for his associates the future bearing of their 
researches. In ti nth, he was so rich in accomplishments that he 
was well cpialitied to j'^icside over any seieutiiic Society. Nay, 
more, we may woll extend the capacities he ]'Ossesscd io art — ^at least 
to antiipiities and arehitectuie, for in these departments he was 
equally an adept. 

In addition to his sterling knowledge in science as Avell as 
classical lore, W he well had a warm pijctical verve, as proved by 
his composition of a coileetiou of Engli.di hexameter Axuses. lie 
further possessed great facility with his peiieil, in delineating, not 
only the forms of arehiteetnre, hut also the featuies of a landscape- 
in the last-mentioned aeeoniplishuient I shall ever rememher the 
rapid hut truthful sketch which, in a few minutes, he made in my 
presencm of the Wren's Nest iioar Dudley, — a sketch which I pub- 
lished ill the "Siluiiaii System.’ 

Amid his almost countless empluymoiits, those persons only who 
have closely watched his career are awaie that, in the years 182G 
and 1828, while occupied Avlth IVofessor Airy in ascertaining the 
density of the earth hv ohsei vat ions carried mi in the deepest mines 
of Cornwall, ‘*he lived (as he tells us himself) for four months the 
life of a lahouiing miner.*’ j 

Among his muiK rous rpialitieations it is now, however, my special 
duty to affirm that our deceased associate Avas a sound fJeograplier. 
1 1 is stiong point, indeed, was the world known to the ancients, but 
he also took the most intense interest in every new discoA'ery in 
remote regions, and in eAxry addition to our knoAvledge made Ly 
distant travellers. 

Again, he continually cndeaA’uured to aid tlie a<lvance of our 
science by cuiitriliutimis of a high intellectual cast, as lU'oA'od hy 
his remarkable memoir on tlie Tides, published in the ‘I’hilo- 
sophical Transactions.’ Although not a coiitiibutor by name to our 
A’ulumes, it is further my duty to hom air his memory by stating 

* See p. 4S5, also ‘S'luria,’ p. ISl. 

t See the end of his addre-'S as Prubident of the British Association at the 
Plymouth Meeting, Uepurt of 1 S 41 . 
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that several passages in my own works relating to the power of 
waves of translatiun and currents, are fiom the pen of this untiring 
writer, who not only found time to produce works of sound classifi- 
cation, and to direct the alYairs and government of a great College, 
but also to assist any friend who he saw was struggling to enunciate 
important physical truths, of which the writer felt the value, but 
could not express them with the lucidity and power of a he well. 

Eecurriim to the Addres.'^es which he delivered to the Geological 
Society, we find in them the same clear definitions of the branches 
of that science as those which he affixed to other divisions of the 
sciences. Ilis separation, for example, of all geological works into 
great classes, ‘‘Descriptive” and ‘‘ Dynamical,” and his vivid per- 
ception of the imperisluihle truths which weie being chronicled in 
the first-mentioned of these classes, afforded, as 1 can testify, great 
comfort to those of us who M^ere then gathering together positive 
data, which we hoped might be heicafter regarded as established 
landmarks. On the other hand, ^\hen he dwelt upon what he 
termed “ Geological Dynamics,” his writings show that ho clearly 
saw what a struggle would ensue, and how long it would continue, 
between speculators who compared the grand ancient revolutions 
of the surface of the globe with the changes of which history 
affords us any examples. It was he, indeed, who first pioposed the 
names which have since been afiixed to the two great classes of 
geologists, “ Catastrophists ” and “ Uniformitarians.” In reference 
to these names 1 may state from my owm knowledge that AN hewell 
agreed with Buckland, Sedgwick, A"on Buch, Humboldt, myself, 
and many others, that the vast oscillations which took place between 
land and water in very lemote periods, as well as the abrupt disloca- 
tions, and often inversions on a vast scale, of the stiata composing 
mountain masses, were only to be explained by operations of far 
gi eater intensity than those of which mankind have ever had any 
examples, and at the same time that man}- of these are phenomena 
wholly inexplicable by any amount of draft upon time. 

But, as I am addressing Geographers, I must now offer an explana- 
tion, which would not he required were this Address delivered to 
my brother Geologists. In speaking of Uniformitarians, as AVhewell 
defined those geologists to he, whose leader is my eminent friend 
Lyell, the worthy inheritor of the mantle of Hutton and Playfair, 
let it not be supposed that any reasonable geologist, certainly not 
myself, who may dwell upon the great and sudden dislocations which 
he believes the crust of the earth underwent from time to time in 
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far bygone periods, i>s not also a strenuous advocate of an -uniformity 
of causation as respects the enormously long and undiatiirbod 
periods required to account for the accumulation of the thick sedi- 
mentary depo.'sits. On the o titer hand, unbiased Uniformitarians 
now admit of occasional catastrophic action ; and, as the question is 
thus reduced to be one of degree only — that degree to be fairly 
gauged by measuring the rcdations and extent of the luptures of the 
crust of the earth — I feed contident that out of fair discussion the 
exact truth will ultimately he obtained. 

In the last of his Geological Addresses, Or. AVhewell told his 
auditors, that he considered the great theorizers of the past as 
belonging to the fabulous period, whilst he flattered the hard- 
working field geologists of our day hy saying, that “ the men who 
were around him belonged to the heroic age of geology, and that 
it was the destiny of the science to pass therefrom to the historical 
period.” Now, after a lapse of twenty years since these words 
were spoken, this is just the transition which is now taking place. 
AV e may there f(U*e treasure up this saying of a man whose occupa- 
tions through life had been to trace the piinciples and laws by 
which the progress of human knowledge is regulated from age to 
age in each of its provinces, and to estimate its future advance. 

When, indeed, those who were intimate with Dr. AVhewell look 
back to the state of the University of Cambridge when he was in 
his fullest vigour, and had for his contemporaries a Sedgwick, a 
Herschel, a Peacock, an Airy, a Ilenslow, and a IlopkinSi we may 
well talk of that as the heroic age of science, since we can scarcely 
expect to see again, at anyone time, so many great minds rivalling 
each other as were then the teachers of Prititli youth in the famous 
University of Newton. 

In his exhaustive essay on the "Principles of English University 
Education,’* it is refreAiing to find how bucces^fully AVhewell 
maintains the necessity of iiisti acting the youth as equally and 
essentially in classical knowledge as in mathematics, the physical 
sciences, and modem languages; and, referring hack to the earliest 
standard examples of poetry, eloquence, history, criticism, grammar, 
and etymology, he thus writes : — “ All the civilized world has been 
one intellectual nation, and it is this which has made it so great 
and so prosperous a nation. All the countries of lettered Europe 
have been one body, becaiise the same nutriment, the literature of 


Parker, Strand, 1837. 
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tlie ancient ^^orld, was conveyed to all Ly tlie organization of tlieir 
institutions of education/’ * And this is said Ly the inathoniatician 
who by some was considered to bo too exclusive a favourer of 
those scientific studies which have elicited the noblest results of 
modern intellect ! 

Ko one, indeed, can read the peroration of this leniaikable essay 
without being wanned hy the g’enerous enthusiasm of the man wdio, 
in sustaining the true value of English Univeisity Education, looked 
to its right administration as involving the welfare of countless 
generations of Englishmen yet unborn, and of centuiies of English 
civilization yet only in the germ.” 

Proud of the great College in which he had heen reared, and of * 
which he was so Jiiany years the iMastor, it is pleasing to record 
that ^\ he well applied during his life large sums of money to the 
erection of new halls, wliilst, in addition to many acts of munifi- 
cence, his death was marked by a kindly consideration (.)f his suc- 
cessor (whoever he might he) in the MasleisLip, and to whom he 
bequeathed the chief contents in the interior of Trinity Lodge. 
Let me here add, that if his manners wei'e occasioiially abrupt, 
there never Avas a more kindhearted being : and it was this inbred 
quality which so endeared him to all his old fricnd>s. 

Having heard it said that, great as was the Master of Tiinity, 
he lacked inventive genius, I cannot close this brief and im- 
perfect record of his merits Avithout offering a set-off to this 
criticism. For, though the name of ^\ heAvell is not enrolled among 
those Avho have had the good fortune to he illustrated hy great 
discoveries in science, he has done that for scientific research Avhich 
leads many into the paths of discovery. Like the illustrious Bacon, 
the first great teacher of inductiA^e philosopliy, and Avith a similar 
compreheiisiA^e surAX*y of the intellectual Avorld, he has pointed out 
at once the direction in Avhich seience has hitherto moved, as 
Avell as that Avhieh is hereafter to he the line of its advance, and 
thus has reared for himself a solid memorial of his eminence. 

Admiral \\ illiam Saiyth, c.n., Avho was taken h'om us in 

September last, at the age of seveiity-seA^en, Avas diNtinguished as an 
astronomer and an antiiptary, as Avell as a geographer, — acrpiiremeiifs 
rarely united in the poison of one Avho in liE early caieer had ]>een 
so conspicuous for his gallantry in the naval service of his countiA'. 

A record of thoae public serA'ices is giA^en in the Anniversary lieport 


* ‘ English University Education,' p. 05 . 
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of tlie Tio^'al Astronomical >Sucicty. The important p<iint on T 

have first to comment is, that during the war which ended in 
1815, he was signalised md only hy vaiioiis acts of devotion and 
courage, but also by c.urying on, when only a Lientenant in the 
Iioyal Aavy, an extensive series of hydrngiaphieal observations 
between >SieiIy and the coasts of Italy and Africa. For this ser\ice 
he was promoted to the ranlc of rouimandcr. A\hilst his full 
and striking description of Sicily and the adjacent islands was pub- 
lished in lb24, he was actively engaged in completing his hydio- 
grapliical surveys in the Alediteriancan, in which he was con- 
tinuously occupied during ten years, displaying so mueli ability and 
accuracy that he fairly won for himself the name of Alediterranean 
Smyth.” It was during these surveys that he collected antiquarian 
relics from the ruins of I.epti Alagna, in Barbary ; and it was also 
in these years that he matured that love for astronomical observa- 
tion which clnng to him through life, the mo>t striking pi oof of 
which was the establi.shmcmt, at his own ci»t, of an nb>erYatnry at 
Bedford. Those iiersons who, like myself, visited him vhen ho 
had just completed that building, have a lively recollection of the 
zeal with whi(*h he was siqiported in carrying out his vioAvs by 
tliat highly acconqdishcd lady his Avife. 

His eqiiatoiial lefractor being one of the first constructed in this 
country, and Avhich had attached to it all the improAmd apparatus 
and adjustments of that day, he was enabled by it to make a series 
of obseiwations of the highest value : and continuing those after his 
instruments had been transferred to Hartwell, the residence of IV. 
Lee, he published his ‘ ( *ycle of ( kdestial ( )l)jeets ’ in 1S44, including 
his Bedford Catalogue ; and for this Avork he Avas rewarded Avith the 
gold medal of the Astronomical Society. After that j^uiod, Ave learn 
from the tnithful sketch of his life hy Air. Isaac Fletcher, r.u.s., 
that he continued his astronomical lahonrs with untiring zeal to 
near the close (jf his A’alnahle life. That friend and brother astro- 
nomer, su]>ported in his opini(>ii by such authorities as Hersclud 
and Airy, has avcH said of Admiral vSmyth, that as a geograjdier, a 
hydrographer, a nnmisinatist, and an anti(piary, ho Avas equally 
distinguished as in astiunomy, by the depth of his inquiry, his 
untiring industiy, and the sagacity of his deductions. 

It is, however, in this hall that I claim to speak specially 
of our departed associate as a geognqdier who was thoroughly 
entitled to preside f>ver us, Avhilst it is peculiarly gratifying to 
me to remind you, that to no one of our leaders do Ave owe a 
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truer debt of gratitude than to Admiral Smjtli. Though he was uot 
the actual founder of our Society, as explained in my address of last 
year,* it is certain that in the very year of our origin Admiral Smyth 
sketched out the project of a Geographical Society, and had abso- 
lutely enrolled many good men in furtherance of it. To the conduct 
which he pursued during his presidency, in the yeais 184‘J-50, 
I hesitate not to repeat, what I expressed when I succeeded 
him, is due the first step in advance which led to our present 
prosperous condition. Such was the eneigy and ability with 
which he brought our geographical ship into ti im, that when he 
handed her over to me I had lirtle mure to do than to let her run 
before the favouring breeze which my gallant friend had taken 
advantage of, and by which he had steered us, with such ability 
and tact, towards a safe haven. 

Among the numerous good sersnces which he willingly rendered 
to me in the performance of my duties, it gave me pleasure to state 
that the feeling notice of the life and death of his brother officer, 
the late Duke of Xorthuinherland, as published in my last Anni- 
versaiy Address, was from his pen, and it evidently came from the 
heart of the man whose loss we now mourn. 

It was impos'>ible to know Admiral Smyth, and to mark the zeal 
and fidelity with which he carried out every ol)ject at which he 
aimed, without feeling that he was one of the finest types of the old 
British seaman. The celebrated Captain John Smith, who was 
termed “the saviour of Virginia,’’ the grandfather of our deceased 
associate, lost all the fortunes of the family b}' his adherence to the 
lioyal cause in North America ; and this is just what our lamented 
Admiral would have done if placed in a like position, so truly loyal 
was he in heart and conduct. 

Beloved by a very numerous circle of friends, and respected in 
%very scientific and literary Society to which he belonged, Admiral 
Smyth has bequeathed a spotless and honoured name to his sons 
one of whom is now worthily the President of the Geological 
Society, and another the Poyai Astronomer in Scotland ; whilst his 
devoted widow can reflect with just pride on those astionomical 
achievements of her gifted and excellent husband in which she bore 
no inconspicuous a part. 

Sir AVilliam Jackson Hooker, k.h. — This eminent botanist, who 
for more than half a century had occupied a prominent place in 


See ‘ Journal/ vol. 35, p. cxxxvii. note. 
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science, and who throughout his long career laboured incessantly 
for its furtherance, died at Kew on the 13th August last, in his 
eighty-first year. Sir W. Hooker’s whole heart was given to the 
advancement of Botany, but in promoting its progress he also ren- 
dered many important services to Geography. As the Presidents of 
other scientific Societies, particularly the Linnean, will doubtless 
place on record his many claims to a high rank among botanists, it 
Would be out of place on my part to enumerate the long series of 
his works which have borne testimony to the wide range of his 
knowledge, the ready skill of his pencil, the energy of his character, 
and to the perseverance with which he worked on till the very end 
of his meritorious life. It must be my object to glance at his career 
chiefl}^ as it bore upon our own science, and to note what Geography 
has gained l\v his labours. 

Descended from a family already boasting of more than one illus- 
tiiousname, Uh J. Hooker was born at Xorwich on the Dth of July, 
1785. Succeeding, as soon as he came of age, to a competency left 
him by his godfather, ho was able to gratify his ta^te for travelling 
and science without the necessity of adopting a profession. Having 
ill his youth enjoyed the friendship of three very eminent zoologists, 
Kirby, Spence, and Macleay, his first choice was Entomology and 
Ornithohtgy, on the study of which he entered with all the enthu- 
siasm of his character. Fortunately for Botany, Sir J. E. Smith, the 
then President of the Linnean Society, was also a Xorwich man. 
AVith him Hooker was brought into intimate communication by the 
fortunate accident of his discovery for the first time in Britain of a 
peculiar moss, the Buxlcvunia ai>UyVa. Smith introduced him to 
Dawson Turner, of Yarmouth, an eminent cryptogamist, wEose 
daughter he after waids married. The love of Botany, thus acci- 
dentally developed, grew rapidly under the fostering care of these 
eminent men, and under the fascinating influence of that precious 
Linnean Herbarium, of which Sir James Smith was the fortunate 
possessor. Thenceforward devoting himself entirely to Botany, 
Hooker soon set before himself as his main object the formation of 
a herbarium — an ambition which, as is well known, he ultimately 
realised with a completeness of success far exceeding anything he 
Could have thought ])ossible at the beginning of his career. 

To extend the Herbarium, his lengthened tours in Scotland in 
1807 and 1808, extending to the Orkneys and Hebrides, were fol- 
lowed by a voyage to Iceland, made at tbe suggestion of Sir Joseph 
Banks, himself an Icelandic traveller. Unfortunately for science 
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Mr. Hooker lost all liis collections and most of Lis notes through 
the destruction by fire of the vessel in which he was returning — a 
calamity from which he only escaped with life by the fortunate 
presence of another vessel close at hand. His ‘ Eecollections of a 
tour in Iceland,’ publisjhed at Yarmouth, though prepared, as the 
title declares, mainly from memory, may even now be consulted 
with advantage for the narrative, as >veli as for much careful 
research. 

Having thus personally explored Scotland and Iceland, he was 
next led to take a special interest in the Arctic and Scandinavian 
flora ; for just at that time the first of the many explorations by land 
and sea in search of the Yorth-W'est Passage was made. He thus 
became the intimate friend of Pany, Franklin, Pichardson, Beechey, 
and .James Eoss, all of whom entrusted to him for publication their 
botanical treasures brought from those icy regions. 

In 1814 the opening of the Continent enabled Hooker to make an 
extended tour through France, Switzerland, and Northern Italy; 
and in 1820 he went to Glasgow as Professor of Botany, wheie ho 
remained for twenty years. During that period he was an ad- 
mirable teacher, exciting in his pupils the highest enthusiasm hy the 
animating style and clearness of his lectures, and still more hy the 
annual excursions to the Highlands, in the course of which he never 
failed to convey to those who accompanied him a imrtion of his owm 
love of Nature and her works. Glasgow was then, as it is now, 
an important medical school, and the munher of graduates very 
large ; all were required to attend a course of Botany, and many 
studying with great zeal, acquired among other things a love of ex- 
ploration. Numbers entered the army, navy, and Indian medical 
service, or sought other positions in foreign countries. To all of 
these SiiA\ illiam Hooker was ready to lend a helping hand, guiding 
their studies while puj>ils, and furthering their interests afterwards, 
well satisfied to he repaid by a share of their collections, the labour 
of publication often devolving upon him. Although in all this his 
first object was Botany, yet that science being intimately related to 
Geography, the furtherance of the one science led necessarilv to the 
advancement of the other, and thus zealous botanists of his own 
training were successively spread almost broadcast over the face of 
the globe. Besides Dr. Clarke Abel, who at his recommendation 
oecame the naturalist to Lord Amherst’s embassy to China, I may 
name, amongst his other pupils who rendered good service to Geo- 
graphy, Gardner, the Brazilian traveller, Scoules, who explored 
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North-West Ameiica, as well as Duiiglas and Dr-ummoud, both 
naturalists attached to Arctic expeditions. Above all, let me name 
our medallist of this year, Dr. Thomas Thomson, the explorer of 
the Western Himalayas, and Dr, Joseph Hooker, the son of my 
deceased friend, so well known as an antarctic voyager and for his 
admirable work on the Eastern Himalayas, and who has worthily 
succeeded his excellent father as Director of the Eoyal Gardens of 
Kew. 

Nor was Sir William Hooker’s foreign corre-^pLindence confined 
to his former pnpiis. indefatigable as a letter viiter, and stiicily 
punctual in reply, he attended to all who aj^plied to him for infoinia- 
tion, and thus knew everything which Avas done in his favoiiiite 
science all over the woild. He was, therefore, from an eaily j^eriod 
referred to by tliose who had scientific appointments in their gift, 
and indeed even Avhen not referred to was wont, as I can testify, to 
watch every pi’oposed geograjiiioal expodirion and to urge upon the 
anthorities the importance of attaohing to it a naturalist. In his great 
knowledge of the vegetable productions oi' our colonies originated 
the happy idea of that great Avoik, the * Colon ial Floras,’ the fiist 
part of which was his own ‘ Floia D(U*cali-Amcricana.' Other paits, 
such as those of Ceylon and Hong Kong, are finished, and those of 
the Cape of Good Hope and Austialia are now in pi ogress, and the 
whole, it may be hoped, Avill be completed before many years 
elapse. TTiougli none of these, excejit the first part, Avere his envn 
work, he looked on them all with paiental intere>t, for they origin- 
ated in his own suggestion and Avere sanctioned by the CroAvn on his 
urgent representation of tlieir importance. 

It Avas in 1840 that Sir \\ illiam Hooker left GlasgoAv for KeAA% 
where for a quarter of a ceutury he laboured most successfully in 
the development of the Iioyal Gardens, Avithont alloAving his other 
labours in the least to tlag. hat these guldens noAv are Ave all 
knoAv ; but to appreciate fully his merits Ave must recollect, as I 
AA'cdl do, Avhat they Avere when he took charge of them. We may, 
indeed, truly say that no more enduring memuiials of his life could 
be desired tiian tliese noble giounds, that magnificent Avinter garden, 
though still unfinished, and the splendid museums, full of A^egetable 
treasures from all parts of the Avorld. 

CniA’ersally beloA’ed at home, Sir AVilliam Hooker was also 
honoured and esteemed in many foreign Societies in Avhich science 
is'^jultiAuted, and they rejoiced to bestow on him their honorary 
distinctions. As Director of the Koyal Gardens at Kew, he was of 
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pre-eminent service to Botany throngh the independent action which, 
much to the honour of our Government, he was allowed to exercise 
in the management of that great and attractive national establish- 
ment. Supported by adequate grants of the public money, he 
invariably used them with solid judgment and good taste ; thus 
demonstrating by the works he has left behind him, that the best, if 
not the only true method of advancing any branch of science, is to 
entrust its management to a well-skilled responsible chief, and not 
to embarrass and dwarf it by affiliation with other and alien divi- 
sions of the public service, of whicli, owing to a habit of bureau- 
cratic organisation of our so-called Departments,” there are in this 
country some striking examples. 

^Yithout enumerating his numerous foreign titles, I may state 
that, in addition to a knighthood of the Guelphic order, conferred 
on him by AVilliam lY., Sir AYilliam was a Fellow of tlie Boyal, 
Linnean and Boyal Geographical Societies, and was most worthily 
honoured by the University of Oxford with the distinction of Doctor 
of Civil Laws. 

Sir John EiciiAunsoN, c.n. — The Society has lost another of those 
eminent men who have distinguished themselves in Aictic dis- 
covery. John Iiichard>son, the intrej^id companion of Franklin, 
was born at Dumfries in the year 17S7. and educated at the gram- 
mar school there until he reached the age of fourteen, when 
he was transferied to the L^niversity of Edinburgli. Entering the 
Loyal Xavy as assistant -surgeon in 1807, his first service was 
in the Nijiaph^ which vessel accompanied Lord GambieFs fleet to 
Copenhagen ; and he was in the boats of that ship when they 
attempted to cut out a French brig, under Belem Castle, in 1808, 
in which alfair Captain Shirlo}’ was killed. In consequence of his 
conduct on this occasion he was made surgeon, and appointed to the 
TTercuL's of seventy-four guns. In 1809 he w’as transferied to the 
Bomhap, and served in that ship at the siege of Tarragona : after- 
wards as surgeon to the 1st battalion of Marines he was with Sir G. 
Cockbufn in the operations on the coast of Georgia, and was present 
at the capture of a fort and the taking of the town of St. Mary’s. 

In iMay, 1819, he w^as selected to accompany the Polar land expe- 
dition under Sir J. Franklin. After venturing on the great Slave 
Lake, the Coppermine Liver was descended in frail birch-bark 
canoes, and the coast of North America explored to the eastward 
6i°, as far as Cape Tumagain. The record of hardship and privation 
experienced upon their return voyage will be familiar to most of you, 
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and nobly did Eicbardson play bis part on tliis trying occasion. 
In the introduction, indeed, to the account of tbe voyage, Franklin 
pays this tribute to bis assistance. “To Dr. Fiicbardson tbe exclusive 
merit is due of whatever collections and observations have been 
made in tbe department of Natural Ilistoiw, and I am indebted to him 
in no small degree for bis friendly advice and assistance in tbe 
preparation of tbe present narrative.’’’^ 

In tbe second expedition of Franklin, 1825 to 1828, to Dr. Ficbard- 
Bon was entrusted tbe exploration of that portion of tbe Arctic Sea 
between tbe ^Mackenzie and tbe Coppermine rivers, a di, 'stance of 902 
miles, Avbile Franklin proceeded along tbe coast to tbe westward, 
and reached a spot within 160 miles of Icy Cape (tbe limit of 
Captain Cook’s discovery). Tbe geographical results of these two 
expeditions may be thus summed up ; — Tbe exploration and delinea' 
tion of tbe nortliem shore of tbe American continent tbrougbout 
40 degrees of longitude, comprising an extent of coast-line amounting 
to nearly 2000 miles. But it was not geography alone that was beiiO' 
lited by their labours, for tbe meteorological and magnctical obscrva- 
tiims, taken with a faithfulness and ptu'severance that demands tbe 
greatest praise, combined with those collections in tbe department 
ot Natural History, which, while taking a share in tbe labour of 
bis companions, were tbe especial vocation of Ficbaidson, rendered 
tbe account of these voyages especially interesting to tbe scientific 
world ; and the publication of that excellent work, the ‘ Fauna 
Boreali- Americana,’ proved bow well qualified be was for ibe position 
be bad been selected to fill. In 182,8 Dr, Biebardson was appointed 
Bbysician, and in 1840 Inspector of Ilaslar Hospital; in considera- 
tion of bis eminent services, be was made a Companion of tbe Bath, 
and received tbe hommr of Knighthood in 1846. 

^\"ben in 1 848 it became necessary that succour should be sent to bis 
former chief. Sir Joliii Franklin, Biebardson again came for^'ard, 
not only with his valuable advice and experience, but wiib peisonal 
bervice ; and in company with Dr. Bac descended tbe Mackenzie, 
and traversed tbe Arctic shore between that river and the Copper- 
mine, an account of which was published in 2 vols. in 1851, His 
assistance to the subsequent searching expeditions by tbe preparation 
of pemmican and antiscorbutics, and tbe advice respecting clothing 
and equipment, were und(mbtedly of great service, and possibly tbe 
means of saving many lives. 


See Frauklin’s ‘ First North-Polar Expeditiou.’ 
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After Ills retirement from active service Sir John settled at Grass< 
mere, and, as will be seen in the list of his works in the foot-note,* 
took a prominent part in the promotion of science; and after an 
hononrable and useful career, terminated an active life of industry 
on the 5 th of June, in the 78 th year of his ago, and to the deep 
regret of his numerous associates in the hoyai, Linnean and Geo- 
graphical »8ocielies, in all of which he was most highly esteemed. 

Finally, let me >say of my valued friend that all his scientific 
work bears the impress of his character. It is painstaking, honest, 
sagacious, and without pretension ; a most trustworthy repertory 
of carefully atid intelligently observed facts. 

In his official relations, lii chard son presented to superiors as 
to inferiors the same simple dignity, inflexible determination to 
do what he considered right, and great administrative energy in 
canying out that determination. A certain, not inappropriate, Arctic 
ruggedness coated the exterior of the man, and perhaps interfered 
with his reaching the highest post which he Avas eminently 
qualified to occupy, as occasionally it may have led young and 
inexperieneed juniors to think him cold and unsympathetic. But 
sooner or later his subordinates found that Sir John had silently 
taken the measure of their tastes and capacities, and, when an 
opportunity presented itself, Avas ready to advance their interest in 
a spirit of most genial and thoughtful kindness. One eminent 
naturalist j- has told me, that he OAved AAffiat he has to shoAv in the 
way of scientific Avork or repute to the start in life thus given him 
by Sir John Kiebardson. In short, by an union of sagacity and 
energy with a Avarm heart, he was a fine type, I am proud to say 
it, of the foremost class of Scotsmen. 

Dr. Barth.— By the death of Dr. Kenr}’ Barth, the great African 
traveller, aa^ have lost a distinguished medallist of this Society, and 
a geographical explorer of Avorld-\\ide fame. Born at Ilambur^rh 
in 1821 , he died at Berlin in I8G0, in his forty-fourth year. Those 
who Avish to trace the detailed progress of this remarkable man 


* Li>t of Uo/7:s 6// Sir J, Jlichu d'<on . — Fnuna Boirali-Amf-ru-ann, 2 vols. folio, 18^9 
to 1S:W. flepoit oil Xoi til Ameii^'.ui Z.uiln-v, 8v(- , 1 8/0. ( n\ the Fiozeii Soil of Xoitli 

Aineiica, 8vo., 1841. Zoo I,, of the ‘ Sulphur:, ’ Yoyngo { Fi^i 1843. Zooloer of the 
‘ yamauiiig’s ’ Voyacre ^Fibh , 1848. Fuat \'nyage thiough Hupei Fs Land and the Aictic 
Sea. 2 8v()., Is.'.l . Zooh.iry ot the Vo}ii-e ut the ‘ lieiald" ^Fo^mI ■, 1832. 

Kotes on Xaturai Histoiy ( Beh-lu'i'H ln>t of tlie Aictic Voy.ige-.), 1835. Hvneiie a 
branch of Miiitaiy i:ducation (m the Tiansactions of the Social Science A-socutiou) 18', 8 
Yarieir. Hi.toiyyf BnFsh Fylie. ' uew edition i. 1859. Ihdar Fegiuii. ^ in the EncaeWdia 
ijiitannicaL 18 d 9. PoLir Kecrions. 1881 Afn 
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should peruse the account of his life, as given hy Dr. Koner of Berlin. 
Educated thoroughly in a knowledge of the classical authors of 
antiquity, he fiom an early age began to take the dccpot in- 
terest in African geography,, when he read with keen relish the 
works of our countrymen Mtingo Bark, Lander, and others. After 
acquiring the degree of Doctor in the Lniveisity of Berlin, he 
made, in the years 1845 to 1847, coast jouinoys along the southern 
or African shores of the Mediterianoan, a full account of which was 
afterwards published at Beilin (1849). In 185:1 he communicated 
to our Society an account of his more extensive exj)editions ; and 
in 1857, Avhen a resident in London, he comjdeted that masterpiece 
of all his labours, entitled 'Travels in North and Central Africa/ 
in 5 vols., being the result of all the researches he had made, when 
associated with Eichaidson, with Overweg, with Vogel, and lastly 
by himself alone and undaunted. 

It was for this original work that the Royal Geographical Society 
awarded to Dr. Barth its highest honour, and placed him in the 
limited list of its Foreign Associates; for although he made no 
observations to fix with astronomical accuracy the latitude and 
longitude of places, the reckoning of the distances he travelled over 
w’as so accurately and minutely laid down, and his chronometer so 
studiously observed, that he was enabled to add much to carto- 
graphy, whilst his description of the countries he traversed, and the 
inhabitants he came in contact with, was mo'^t telling and efiective. 

Since that time, following the steps of his eminent countryman, 
Carl Ritter, Dr. Barth has been the life and soul of the Geogiu- 
phical Society of Berlin, by bringing befoie that body the accounts 
of the travels of all African explorers, including Dn CLaillu, 
Speke and Grant, Munzinger, Beurmann, Baikie, ^hgel, Duveyrier, 
Schweinfurth, von der Deckeii, Gerhard Rohlfs, and others. He 
also made two journeys in the interior of Turkey, accounts of 
which are given in the ‘ Zeitschrift fur allgemeine Erdkunde' of 
1863, in which work, as in the ‘ Mittheilungeu * of Petermann, 
and in the volumes of the German Oriental Society, will be found 
a ILt of his numerous publications. 

The chief work by which Dr. Henry Barth will be remembered 
is that to w'hich I have already alluded, and which he published 
under the auspices and by the assistance of the Biitish Government. 
In it he developes how, by his indomitable perseverance and skilful 
researches, he was enabled, for the first time, to lay before the world 
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the true character of a vast extent of wide and hitlierto untrodden 
lands between Timbnetoo and the Niger. It was specially for 
these labours that we rejoiced to honour him by giving him oiir 
medal ; and we were equally rejoiced when our gracions Sovereign 
conferred on him a Companionship of the Bath.* A more intelli- 
gent, indefatigable, trustworthy, and resolute traveller than Dr. 
Barth can rarely be found, and we all deplore his untimely end 
at the early age of forty-four. 

Forcuhammkr.— John George Forchhammer, who died at C^rpen- 
hagen on the 14th December last in his 7Jrd year, was a justly 
popular and highly esteemed Foreign Member of our body, as w^ell as 
of the Royal and Geological Societies of London. The son of the 
Rector of the school at Ilusun, in Jutland, he studied chemistry and 
pharmacy at Kiel, under PhafiF, afterwards made an excursion to the 
ilarz to see the small smelting-furnaces of Goslar, and subsequently y 
at the University of Copenhagen, he largely profited by tlie lectures 
on physics of the illustrious Geu'sted. In 1820 he became a Doctor 
of Philosophy ; his inaugural treatise being on the acid and super- 
acid of manganese. I.ecturing continuously, whether on the manu- 
facture of porcelain, or on chemistry and mineralogy', he became, on 
the death of Oersted, Director of the Polytechnic Institution and 
Secretary of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 

The enumeration of all the oiiginal publications of Forchhammer, 
the greater number of them pertaining to chemistiy, mineralogy, 
and geology, is not consistent with the nature of this Address ; but 
in order to do full justice to the memory of my valued friend, 
I have handed over to the President of the Royal and Geological 
Societies an admirable notice of his deeds and accomplishments, 
prepared at my request by his distinguished countryman, Admiral 
Irminger, of whose fellow.ship we are all so proud. Suffice it to 
say. on this occasion, that Forchhammer’s analyses of many simple 
minerals, as well as of magnetic iron, his treatise on the elements 
of sea- water, and their distribution in the ocean, the result of 180 
analyses, are works of a very high scientific order. The last of 
these was undertaken to establish the view he embraced, that “sea- 


* As one of his German biographers implied that Dr. Barth was not ade- 
quately honoured in this country, let me remind his countrymen tliat he received 
at the hands of the British Government an honour of the Crown which was not 
obtained for Speke and Grant, although the utmost exertions were made by 
m\self as President of the Royal Geographical Societ}', as well as by many 
induential persons, to procure for them also that distinction. 
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water is the result of the reciprocal agency between the washing 
out of different substances from the earth, and their chemical, x^hy- 
sical and organic agencies.” 

Forchhammer first visited England in 1820, and examined our 
sedimentary formations, then very imperfectly classified, particti- 
larly as regarded all the older rocks. In subsequent years he 
w]*ote memoirs on the geological structure of his own country, 
and, what is well worthy of notice, he exx)lained the outlines 
of the lands of Denmark, by showing to what extent they were 
due to geological structure and ancient movements, and how far 
they had been nu>dified since the earliest traceable historical period. 
His memoir on the influence of sea- plants in the production of 
alum shale was a first step in a series of pmblications in 
which he demonstrated how in the x^rcsent time, as in foimer 
periods, different substances after certain changes revert to their 
original form and condition. Indeed, several of his other works 
have the same bearing, viz., “ On the minerals in animals and xdants 
ot the ocean On the sxu'ead of mineral matter through the strata of 
the earth's crust On the origin of Dolomite “ On the artificial 
X)roduction of crystals of apatite and magnetic iron,” &c. Desides 
these purely scientific works, he was of great use to his country by 
showing the relative value of peat and other combustibles, and 
by establishing good supxdies of water by means of Artesian wells. 

Making several journeys to England, he travelled in one of 
them (18 17) with ^rofes^or Phillips, the present President of the 
British Association, and as I then made his acquaintance, it after- 
wards became a source of great gratification, as well as instruction 
to myself, to cultivate his society whenever I passed thrungli 
Copenhagen in my visits toEussia between IS-tl and 1845 inclusive. 
It Avas in his native capital that Forchhammer shone out conspi- 
cuously, nut only through the high station he had there attained 
as a man of science, but also by his powerful social influence. 
Indeed, from the King doAvn wards he Avas esteemed — nay beloA^ed 
by every one, and he inA'ariably used his influence to the best 
possible effect. 

Being associated Avith him in 1844 as member of a great scientific 
Scandinavian meeting at Christiana, it A\'as my good fortune to make 
geological excursions Avith him in XorAvay ; and on these occasions I 
was forcibly struck AAuth his ability and quickness in accounting for 
the metamorphism of several members of the Silurian deposits in 
those tracts where they are in contact with the igneous rocks, which 
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have changed fossiliferons limestones into white saccharoid marble, 
sandstone into qnartz rock, and shale into ciystalline slate. In 1845 
he was very seivicable to me in explaining the exact relations of 
several of the Silurian rocks of the south of Sweden (Scania, &c.), 
which I had just visited. Among manj' other original views, he 
called my attention to the proofs in the physical configuration of 
the coasts of a long line of former subsidence, which passing from 
Denmaik in the north^ deepened in its lange southwaids, if it did 
not actually form the Straits of Dover. He contended that in all 
the submarine forests along these shores, the trees which still stood 
erect, with their roots in their native soil, had nearly all been 
truncated about Hvo or three feet above their stools — a result, as 
he justly said, which could not have happened if a gradual subsi- 
dence of an inch or two in a century had taken place, as in such 
case the w^ood must have certainly rotted and disappeared. 

In alluding to my intimate relations with Forchhammer, I must 
pointedly advert to the cordial and encouraging support wliich 
he gave me, in company with his eminent countryman Oersted, 
when I presided over the British Association at Southampton, in 
1846 ; neither can I forget how he gratified me by his presence 
when I lectured in 1841), during the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Birmingham, to a vast midtitude in the caverns of 
Dudley. 

In summing up his character I must say that I never met 
with a man who was more truly good and loveable. His bodily 
powers, as exhibited during a pedestrian excursion, were extra- 
ordinary ; and he ever enlivened the way with so many illus- 
trations or merry anecdotes that no symptom of fatigue could 
arise in his company. Asa lecturer, he was lucid and persuasive, 
and ever carried his audience with him. 

Honoured by his soveieign, beloved by his countrymen, and 
occupying the highest position to which a man of science can attain, 
the body of this eminent and loyal Dane was followed to the grave 
by persons of every class, all of whom felt that among them no one 
had been more broken-hearted at the spoliation of Denmark, and the 
invasion of his native Jutland, than the high-minded and patriotic 
John George Forchhammer. 

Fils XoudiiNSkiold. — This skilful mineralogist and geologist and 
close observer of the outlines of the earth, wFo, on mj owm 
motion, w^as not long ago added to the list of our Honorary 
Corresponding Members, died on the 2 1st of February last, near 
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Helsingfors, in Finland; being then in his seven tr-tbird year. It 
was especially fur his now map of Finland, illustrating his able 
memoir on the scratched and polished surfaces of the rocks of his 
native country, that we considered him to be well worthy of the 
honour we conferred on him. No work, in my opinion, has more 
thoroughly demonstrated the truth of the conclusion at which I had 
ariived, and on which I dwelt at some length in my Address of 18f^4, 
namely, that during the glacial period great marine currents, tran- 
sporting masses of drift as well as gigantic icebergs over sea-bottoms 
which have since been raised into lands, have produced striations, 
flutings, roundings, and polishings, precisely similar to those which 
result from the advance and passage of terrestrial glaciers. Finland 
unquestionably was never passed over by a terrestrial glacier any 
more than was the northern portion of the United States of America ; 
and for his clear demonstration of the fact as regarded his native 
land, the name of Nils Nordenskiold will ever be remembered. 
Professor Nordenskiold, who made several visits to this country, and 
attended two meetings of the British Association, Avas much liked 
for his unassuming and agreeable manners. His son, Professor Adolf 
Nordenskiold, of Stockholm, is well entitled to take the place of his 
honoured parent for his recent re^eaiches in Spitzbergen, and 
particularly for his excellent map of that country. 

I3aron Charles Claus von der Dec ken. — The melancholy fate of 
this high-spirited Hanoverian nohleinan, in his endeavour to reach 
the interior of Africa by ascending the PiA^er Juba in a ste_amer, 
has been recently brought before you ; and no one has more truly 
deplored this catastrophe than myself, who only two years ago 
had to offer to him in your name the highest honour Avhich Ave have 
to bestow. 

Baron C. C. 'von der Dceken was born in 1833, at Kotzeny in 
Brandenburg, of a family of high rank. His father, Ernest von 
der Decken, fought, as one of the brave German Legion in the 
British seiwice at the battle of ateiduo, and afterAvaids filled 
several stations of importance at the Court of Hanover during the 
reigns of George IV., \\ illiam and Ernest, King of HanoAmr. 
In 1816 he married Adelheid A’on StechoAv (who, after his death, 
married Prince Pless), and by AA'hum he had three children, our 
traA’eller being the younge^t. 

As a youth, Charles A’on der Decken eAunced a strong desire to visit 
distant lands, whilst the study of history, geogi’aphy, and mechanics, 
as well as the construction of maps, gaA'e him much pleasiu'e. 
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Having entered the Cadet coi*ps at the age of sixteen, he was 
patronised by the King, and in 1850 entered the Hanoverian army 
as a lieutenant in the Queen’s Hussars. He availed himself of 
his leave of absence to travel through Europe, and in 1858 he 
made his first endeavour to penetrate into Afiica, but was prevented 
from advancing across the desert by an attack of fever, which com- 
pelled him to return. 

In 1860 he quitted the army, and soon after embarked at Ham- 
burgh for Zanzibar, it being his intention to join his countryman 
Dr. Eoscher in an endeavour to reach the great Xyassa Lake. The 
murder of Eoscher compelled A'on der Decken to choose another line 
of research, and he went in an Arab dhow, accompanied only by his 
servant Corelli, to Kiloa ; but failing to induce carriers to accompany 
him, he returned to Zanzibar. A second efibrt was also unsuc- 
cessful ; for although he then contrived to secure a sufficient escort, 
his men deserted, and his soldiers mutinied ; so that, after pene- 
trating a certain distance, his efforts during three months of much 
privation were unaA^ailing, though, as shown b}' his Avorks just 
published in Germany, he acquired some useful knoAV ledge of the 
Country, Being once more at Zanzibar, in 1801, he i>rujected an 
expedition to examine the great mountain of Kilimandjaro, to 
ascertain if the report of the missionaries Kiapft and Eebmunn Avas 
true, who stated that its summit Avas coA^ered Avith snow ; he induced 
our countryman, the zealous young geologist, Eichard Thornton, 
Avho had left Livingstone, to accompany him. The result Avas, that 
Thornton constructed a large contoured map of the mountain, 
determined its mineral characters, and, in conjunction AAuth the 
Baron, made avast number of ph3'sical observations on altitude, tem- 
perature, latitude and longitude, some of Avhich have been published 
in the last volume of our Journal (Ami. xxxa\ p. 15). In October, 
1862, Charles von der Decken made another and a still more suc- 
cessful effort to complete the examination of the same great mountain, 
AA^hich he then ascended to the height of 14,000 ft., or 6000 ft. 
higher than on the previous occasion, being accompanied b}" the 
astronomer and physicist Dr. Karsten. By this suivey the altitude 
of Kilimandjaro was fixed at upAvards of 20,000 feet, and it was 
clearly proved to be a snoAv-capped mountain. 

Eeturniiig to Europe in 186J, having visited the Isle of France 
by the way, it Avas in consideration of his distinguished services 
that Ave awarded to him our Founder’s Gold Medal, Avhilst the King 
of Hanover conferred upon him the Guelphic Order. 
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Tlius encouraged, he next resolved to employ his means in fitting 
out such an expedition as would enable him to ascend far into the 
interior of Africa, by one of the deepest of the ri%*ers which 
flow through the Somauli country to the north of Zanzibar and 
Mombas. 

Having been privy to the strenuous efforts he made to construct 
a large and a small steamer suited to river navigation, it gave me 
the truest pleasure to afford this distinguished man eveiy possible 
aid. Thus the vessels constructed at Hamburgh had to bo trans- 
ported in pieces on board a ship to be chartered for Zanzibar; and 
as at that time the Danish war was rife, it was necessaiy to obtain 
a free pas.^port from the Danish Government for the purpose of this 
scientific expedition. Then, again, it was essential to raise the 
position of von der Decken in the estimation of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, who had an immense respect for the English, but none 
whatever for a German traveller. Good credentials were therefore 
obtahied from the Foreign Ofiice, and the Duke of Somerset most 
considerately gave ordcu's that the Dritish naval force at Zanzibar 
should not only aid him in putting his steamers together, but sbonld 
assist in getting them over the bar of any river he might \vish to 
ascend. 

Having organised a strong and welbselected party of Germans, 
including Lieutenant von Schickh of the Austrian nav^^ Dr. Link, 
and others, he sent the vessel round by sea, going himself bv 
wmy of Egypt, cbiefly in the hope of inducing the Pasha to allow 
him to take with him some negro soldiers out of the Egyptian army ; 
but in this he met with disappointment. 

Arrived at Zanzibar, and having vessels together, he first 

made a fruitless attempt to enter the Eiver Ozi or Dana, and finally 
entered the Juba in his larger steamer, the smaller vessel and one of 
his companions having been lost on the bar of that river. He had, as 
you know, ascended that stream for about 3 SO miles, wlion the 
fatalities occurred by which the loss of the ship was followed, as we 
are informed on the testimony of his native followers who escaped, 
by the murder of this devoted explorer and his companion Dr. 
Link. 

I forbear to enter now upon further details of his life ; for full 
justice can only bo done to the memory of my lamented friend 
in an extended memoir. I now simply conclude by reminding 
yon of the gallant perseverance with which, undaunted by frequent 
attacks of fever, and the hostility of the natives, he overcame 
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obstacles, and by two expeditions elicited, for tbe first time, the 
true ph^^sical and natural history characters of the lofty snowy 
equatoiial mountain of Kilimandjaro ; and, lastly, how at great cost 
he oiganised such an expedition as no other individual has ever con- 
ducted, at his own cost, to Africa, If we consider how chivalrously 
he resolved to penetrate into the interior by the most difficult of all 
the lines of research, and one never attempted by any foimer tra- 
veller, magnanimously lesolving to “do or die,” we must all admire 
such noble conduct. His affectionate mother, the Princess Pless, and 
his only brother, plunged as they have been into the deepest 
distress, would still cling to any shied of hope that he may still be 
alive, and a captive ; but, alas ! ail j^orsons at Zanzibar who are 
the best qualified to form a just opinion have no doubt that this 
high-minded and courageous traveller, as well as his associate Link, 
are no more. All honour to their memory ! 

Jacob Swart was for several years our Corresponding ^Member 
for Holland, a country whose geographical enteipriso and literature 
place it in a very high rank among the nations of Luroj)e. He was 
born at Amsterdam, July 17th, ITtMj, and educated chiefly at Dor- 
drecht and the Hague. At twenty years of age he entered the 
Dutch Eoyal Aavy, passing a few years in their Last India posses- 
sions. Eeturning to Holland, and finding a sea -life distasteful, he 
resigned his commission, and applied himself vigorously to his 
favourite study of mathematics, and afterwards became a professor 
in the Eoyal Xaval School in Amsterdam. Soon after this he 
associated himself with the ancient house of G. Ilulst van Iveulen, 
whose nautical publications, for more than two centuries, have been 
well known throughout the world, and which, during the early 
part of its existence, supplied all Euro2->e with charts. Early in life 
he composed a valuable collection of astronomical and nautical 
tables, still in great estimation ; and these, with several other works 
of a similar nature, established his claim to acknowledged useful- 
ness. This was recognised by his being appointed to various 
positions in the administration of naval matters, and to honorary 
association with many of the excellent Societies which characterise 
the Xetherlands. As a furthe]* mark of appreciation of his good 
services, the King, in 1847, invested him with the Order of the 
Eiken Kroon. In 1841 he started his excellent nautical review, 
the ‘ Yerhandelingen en Berigten betrekkelijk het Zeewezen,’ tfec., 
which, continued to the present day, contains a vast mass of valuable 
geographical infoiTuation, and that especially relating to the East 
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India possessions of the Xetherlaiids, About this time also he drew 
up an extensive and fine series of charts of the Indian Sea, which 
embraced the entire amount c*f our knowledge of its hydrography. 
Among others of his very numerous works he drew up a Memoir, 
accompanying an unpublished journal and map, of the celebrated 
southern voyage of his famous countryman Tasman, a work of great 
interest. Employed incessantly and laboriously with many literary 
and public duties, his health failed in 18G3, and he died in his 
native city, much esteemed, on March 14th in the present year. Our 
library and Journal have been enriched by several valuable contri- 
butions by him. 

Capitaine Duim.rrey. — Louis Isidore Duperrey, member of the 
Institute of France, and one of our Honorary Corresponding Members, 
was born at Faiis the 21st of October, 17SG. He entered the Frencli 
navy at the age of sixteen, and in 1811 contributed to the Hydro- 
graphical Survey of the coasts of Tuscany. In 1817 he embarked 
as midshipman in the Crank\ and accompanied Captain Freycinet in 
a scientific voyage round the woild. He became Lieutenant in 1822, 
and in that year set sail from Toulon as Commtinder of the Coquille, 
in which vessel he made one of those scientific voyages which re- 
dound so innch to the honour of a nation, returning to Marseilles on 
March 24th, 1825. The theatre of hi s explorations was SoiTth America 
and Oceania, and he made duiing his voyage a large number of 
observations on the pendulum, which served to demonstrate the 
equality of the flattening of the two hemispheres and contributed to 
the determination of the magnetic ecpuitor. Geography owes to him 
also maps of the Caroline Islands and Dangerous Archipelago. He 
w'as also the author of several memoirs publLhcd in the ‘ Annales de 
Physique et de Chiude' and in the ‘ Annalr^s Marititues^" Ac. Ac. The 
great merit of his labours, particularly those on terrestrial mag- 
netism, gained him admission into the Acaddinie dcs Sciences in 1842. 
He died m the month of August last. 

Admiral Don Eduardo Caurasco. — This distinguished Eenivian 
was born in Lima on the 13th of October, 1779, the son of Don Jose 
Carrasco, a Spanish noble and rich merchant of Lima. In 1794 ho 
entered the Loyal aval Academy of Eeru to study for the naval 
profession, and in 1800 embarked as assistant “ Piloto” on board 
the frigate Faenfe Ileroiosu, bedng engaged in subsequent years, when 
not cruizing in tlie Pacific, as one of the naval teacheis in Lima. 
In after years he became impressed with the liberal views then so 
prevalent, and was one of the first to excite in his native land that 
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spirit of resistance to Spanish authority which led to the War of 
Independence. Dismissed from the seiwice in consequence of these 
opinions in 1818, he devoted himself to the study of medicine, and 
on the declaration of Independence in 1821 was made by General 
San Martin Secretary-General of the new liepublic. The late 
Admiral Fitzroy, who visited Peru in the Beagle in 18. Jo, testified 
in his narrative to the information and assistance he obtained from 
Captain C’arrasco, who was then Director of the Xaval Academy of 
Lima. In 18d9 Carrasco succeeded his friend Paredes as Cosmo- 
grapho Mayor and in 1855 became Pear- Admiral. During 

these years he completed a map of the confederated republics, by 
order of General Santa Cruz, and this was then the best map known 
of these countries. The ‘ CaJendario y Gnia de Inresteros^' which he 
first published in 1820, was replete with geographical, historical, and 
statistical information with regard to Peru. Admiral Carrasco was 
elected honorary member of our Society in 1 8d0, on the recommenda- 
tion of Admiral Fitzroy. He died cm the 10th Xovember last. 

Professor Kupffcr. — T his distiugnished member of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg was one of our Honorary 
Foreign Associates, and during many years exerted himself with 
great pertinacity and perseverance in establi>hlng magnetical ob- 
servations in various parts of the Pussian empire. To the value 
of these labours General Sabine, the President of the Poyal Society, 
has borne testimony. 

Besides his travels to the Caucasus and the Ural, and his descrip- 
tions of the structure of those mountains, Professor Kupffer ren- 
dered practical service to his country by the publication of his 
gi eat work ‘Poids et ^Mesures Pusses,’ in two volumes imperial quarter, 
in which every Pussian weight and measure has had its equivalent 
assigned in nearly all the other countries of the world. 

Professor Kupffer was much attached to England and often visited 
our country, and the meetings of the British Association for the 
advancement of Science were twice attended by him. Among his 
other numerous works are the following, copies of which are in 
our Library Pecherches Experimentales sur TElasticite des 
Metaux;’ ‘X’ote relative a la Temperature du Sol et de PAir aux 
limites de la Culture des Cereales;’ ‘ Annales de bObservatoire 
Central de Pussie,’ and ‘ Annuaire Magnetique et jMcheorologique,’ 
both of which serials he brought out for many years, besides the 
‘ Compte-Pendu Annuel ’ and volumes of Tables of Meteorological 
and Magnetic Observations. 
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The Eail of Doxocghmoue. — The Society has lost a staunch friend 
in Lord Dononghmorc, who among his varied accom[)lisliment& had 
a time love for geography. (.lear-hcaded and anxious to be useful, 
he was, when not suffering from severe attacks of gout, to which he 
was subject, of great service in our CounciL Every well-wisher 
to the lioyal (i eographical ^Society, and myself in particular, felt 
much indebted to this high-minded nobleman two years ago, when 
by his lucid explanation and fervent appeal to a General Meeting, he 
calmed an irritable feeling existing among a very foAv of our Fellows, 
which, if it had spread, would have been highly prejudicial to our 
well-being. His lordship’s capacity for business, his clear elocu- 
tion, and the wciglit of his opinions, enabled him to be of great 
seiwice in his place in I’arliament, and his death at the early ago 
of 42 must be considered a national misfortune. 

Loid Monteaoi.e.— This accomplished nobleman occupied many 
prominent public situations, including the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. In early days he dis^tinguished himself in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and was through life earnest in supporting 
every intellecttial advance, whether in the fine arts or in science. 
His name is bound up with many public events of tliis centiiiy 
which the historian will have to record, but which are foreign to 
the pinpose of this short notice. I have only to add that Lord 
Monteagle was much h(*loved and respected by a large circle of 
friends, including myself, who enjoyed his cheerful, instructive, 
and agreeable society. 

Dr. John Lee. — The late Dr. Lee, so widely known in various 
circles, was distinguished as an astronomer, and his biography 
will be most fittingly enlarged upon by the Presielent of the Astro- 
nomical Society, of which he was so liberal a patron and foimcrly 
President. His name will be probably best remembered in after 
years by the finely illustrated volume ^ .^Edes Hartwelliana?,’ w'bicli 
was written by his friend, onr late associate. Admiral Smyth, and 
described the manor and mansion of Hartwell, the seat of Dr. Lee, 
together with the ohserv^atory, which, as I have already mentioned 
in this obituary notice, was originally the property of the Admiral. 
In this mansion Dr. Lee dispensed the most ready and hearty hos- 
pitality to all his friends, and especially to men of science. He 
was a man of wide and generous sympathies. For many .years 
1 have observed him to be a constant attendant at the meetings of 
the British Association, where his absence will be much felt. He 
died in February last, at the ripe age of eighty-one years. 
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Dr. Thomas Eodgkin. — The late Dr, Thomas Hodgkin, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, ^^ho was so widely known as an 
active philanthropist, belonged for a period of fifteen years to 
the governing body of our Society, first as Honorary and after- 
wards as Foreign Secretary, and Member of Council. He 'was 
bom in Pentonville in 1798, and having adopted the profession of 
medicine, filled in early life the posts of Demonstrator of Morbid 
Anatomy and Official Curator of the Pathological Museum at Guy’s 
Hospital. During these years he published various treatises on 
medical subjects, and distinguished himself as an earnest advocate 
of projects of medical refoim. He wus subsequently nominated 
Member of the Senate of tho University of London, on the esta- 
blishment of that institution in — a post which he continued to 

occiqiy till his death. On the death of his friend Dr, Prichard, the 
eminent author of the ‘ iffiysical History of Man,’ Dr. Hodgkin 
lead a most interesting memoir of his life before the Etlmological 
Society (1849). Although he had not achieved a reputation as 
a geographer or traveller, Dr. Hodgkin made good use of his 
general scientific attainments and powers of obseivation during 
the various journeys to distant countries which he made, in pursuit 
of the noble philanthropic objects that occupied so large a portion 
of his attention. It was thus that, after bis return from the mission 
to ^Morocco, which he undertook in company with Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, for the purpose of obtaining from the Sultan concessions 
in favour of the Jewish population, he communicated a paper to this 
Society, containing his observations on the ph^^sical geogi'aphy 
of the region. He also made two journeys to the Holy Land on 
philanthropic errands ; and it was whilst on the second of these that 
he was seized with the illness which terminated his useful life at 
Jaffa on the 5th of April last. 

Gkorge Eexnie. — Among the eminent practical Civil Engineers of 
our day, my valued friend the late George Eennie stood pre- 
eminent. Tho eldest son of John Eennie, whose great engineering 
works are known in many a country, our deceased member, after 
an early education in London and its environs, was sent to the 
land of his fathers ; and at Edinburgh, under Professoi-s I’layfair, 
Leslie, Hope, Christisson, and Dunbar, he acrpiired those sound 
elements of knowledge which were ever aftei’wards conspicuous in 
all his works. xVfter some years of service in the Mint, he went 
into partnership with his younger brother, the present Sir John 
Eennie ; and thencefoi vrard his career 'was marked by a continuous 
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series of important mechanical operations at home and abroad, 
whether in our dockyards or for the governments of Portugal, 
j\Iexico, Peru, Turkey, and Piissia. Together with his brother and 
Mr. C. Yignoles, he laid out the line of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Eailway, as designed by George Stephenson, and, what is remark- 
able in engineering affairs, the cost of completing this famous work 
as carried over the Chat Moss was less than the estimate by fifty- 
seven thousand pounds ! If the railway gauge proposed on that 
occasion by the brothers Eennie had been adopted (viz. 5 feet 6 
inches) the country would never have been agitated by the contro- 
versy of the broad and narrow gauges ; for that width, which 
is in force in Ireland and elsewhere, is now admitted by all parties 
to be the best. 

It is not for mo to enumerate the many other important 
works of our deceased member. I may, however, say that the 
brothers Itennie, thouirh not the ori^rinal inventors, were the first 
to introduce screw-propellers into the British navy, in 1840, thus 
producing a great revolution in seamanship and maritime tactics ; 
it being a curious fact that John Eennie, the father, first introduced 
paddle-steamers into the navy in 1819. 

Much of the spare time of Mr. George Eennie was devoted to 
purely scientific pursuits. As early as 1822, he became a Fellow 
of the Eoyal Society, and, in virtue of his sound contributions as 
published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ he attained the 
honour of being the treasurer or second officer of the parent Scien- 
tific Society. His Eeports, published in the volumes of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, are also standard 
evidences of his knowledge, and will assuredly secure for him a 
forward place among the men of science of our age. A\4th these 
mental qualifications 3Ir. George Eennie united in his own charac- 
ter the most engaging kindness of manner, so that I can safely affirm 
that amidst my scientific friends I knew no one who was more 
generally beloved and respected than himself. He died on Good 
Friday last, after a long illness brought on some years ago by having 
been accidentally run over by a carriage. 

Dr. AVilliam Freeman Danilll distinguished himself by the ardour 
with which he pursued various branches of science during a long 
residence as medical officer on the West Coast of Africa. In 1849 
he published a valuable work, embodying some of the results of his 
experience, under the title of ‘ Sketches of the Medical Topogi’aphy 
and Native Diseases of the Gulf of Guinea.’ He also wrote a work 
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on the copals of Western Africa, and became very favourably known 
amongst botanists by the success with which he cultivated the 
economical and medicinal branches of the science, in the countries 
where he was stationed. On his return from his seventeen years' 
residence in the pestilential climate of Western Africa, he was, to 
the sui'prise of us all, in the enjoyment of robust health ; but on his 
removal to Jamaica, after he had served in the expedition to China 
in 1860, his constitution gave way, and he returned to England in 
ISG-l completely shattered in health. lie died on the 2(3th of June 
last, at the early age of forty-seven. Dr. Daniell was member of 
the College of Surgeons and Fellow of the Linnean Society. Ilis 
kind disposition, disinterestedness, and fidelity to his friends, en- 
deared him to all who had the advantage of his ac(iuaintaiice. 

Commodore Crachoi t, c.b., died in Jamaica on Augiist 2nd of this 
year, aged 49. The second son of Colonel CTacroft, of Tlackthorne, 
IJncolnshire, he entered the Eoyal Aavy in the year 1828, was 
promoted to rank of lieutenant in 1841, and served as flag-lieutenant 
to Admiral Hyde Parker at Portsmouth. Obtaining the rank of 
commander in 1846, he proceeded to China in command of the 
Ilf^tjnard^ and while actively engaged in operating against the pirates, 
he added considerably to our hydrographical knowledge of those 
seas, but was unfortunate enough to lose his vessel on the ITatas shoal. 
During the Eussian war he served wdth Sir H. Keppel in the St. Jeaa 
(CAcre; and subsequently, in command of the Gunjon, he took part in 
the reduction of Bomarsund. In 1854 he was appointed captain of 
the Xiger, and proceeding in that vessel he took a prominent part in 
quelling the first Maori insurrection in Xew Zealand, and was the 
means of rescuing a party of volunteers and many colonists from 
destruction by the natives. For these services he was nominated a 
Companion of the Bath, and in 1803 he succeeded Commodore 
Dunlop in the command at Jamaica, where he unforiunately fell a 
victim to fever after a few days’ illness. 

In addition to the persons wdiose names have been already men- 
tioned, the Society has to regret the loss of the following Fellows : 

3Ir. M. W. Atwood, Mr. E. S. Black, Mr. George Bower, Mr. J. G. 
Cole, Mr. G. Wingrove Cooke, Yiscount Cranbourne, Mr. E. H. 
Davies, Colonel the Honourable A. Egerton, Mr. F. Goldsmid, 
Mr. Christian Ilellmann, Mr. II. T- E. Iluskisson, Cajdain H. J. 
Hartsteno, the Eev. C. C. Hill, Mr. G. F. Heneage, Mr. F. N. Isaac, 
jMr. I lin^ Miles, Mr. E, Markham, Captain P. Maughan, Eev. C. 
Oakley, Mr. Benjamin Oliveira, :\Ir. Henry Eeeves, Mr. J. A. 
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Olding, Colonel C. Sim, ]\Iajor W. II. Sinvell, Mr. Eobert Sweeting, 
Mr. A. Spottiswoode, Mr. II. F. Southey, Mr. Fianldin TutveivS, 
Mr. F. Verbeke, General Sir E. CAYhin3'ates, k.c.b., and Mr. Eobert 
AV'hite. 

Several of these noblemen and gentlemen \yere dibtinguished for 
their acquirements, though no one of them, as far as I know, has 
contributed directly to the advance of Geographical science. One 
of them, however, the late Mr, Benjamin Oliveira, formerly' a 
member of Parliament, deserves grateful notice on our part, inas- 
much as he has bequeathed a sum of monew, the exact amount of 
which is not ^^et ascertained, to increase the funds of the Koyal 
Geographical Society. 


Admiralty Surveys. — The following resume, as drawn up b^^ 
the Ilydrographer,* will show the progress wliich has been made 
in the various survey's carried on under the direction of the Ad- 
miralty during the ^^ear which has just passed. 

Although from various causes, which could not have been foreseen 
or guarded against, the Hydrographical Survey" has in some parts 
of the world fallen short of the average amount of woik pei formed 
during preceding j^ears, yet in other cases it has been veiy much 
exceeded; and on the whole we may fuirl\" consider that the eliojts 
of those engaged in these onerous and often trying duties have 
been as successful as could have been desired or expected. 

The modified s^'stem in regard to the home survews alluded 
in the report of the year 18<)0 is now in full operation, and the 
introduction of a new element into our foreign surveys, by appro- 
priating a small ship of war on the principal naval stations to 
auxiliary or occasional survejdng duties, has been carried out in 
(.Tina and North America with a fair prospect of success. 

Not the least gratifying feature of this report is the increased 
interest which has been taken in geographical and hvdrogi aj)hical 
subjects b}" naval officers general 1}", as evinced by numerous, and 
in many cases important, lemarks as well as plans received from 
them, and which may perhaps in some measure be faiily attributed 
to the liberal suppl\’ of charts which is now dispensed b\^ the 
Admiralty to officers of all grades in her 3 Iajesty’s ships. 

Coasts of the United Kingdom , — Captain E. J. Bedford, with his three 
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assistants in the Light }ni>g, Lave been employed in completing the 
soundings off the T\-estern coast of Scotland and the Plebrides, and 
have made a careful re-examination of the Sound of Mull, ^vith 
additions and corrections to various parts of the coast. 

This vessel is for the present removed to the south-western coast 
of England, and has commenced a re-survey of Cardiff’ Itoads and 
the neighbourhood, rendered necessary both in consequence of tlie 
changes which have taken place in many of the banks since the last 
survey by Captain Beechey in 1849, and of the vastly increasing 
commerce in the ports of the Bristol Channel. 

Staff-Commander E. K. Calver and his party of three have com- 
pleted a thoroughly new and excellent survey of the Downs, and have 
also entirely resurveyed Yarmouth and Lowestoft Roads, including 
the coast between ^Vinterton and South wold. Both of these works 
were much required, owing to the very considerable shifting of the 
banks which had taken place, especially on the shores of Suff’olk. 

Commander Brooker has been* employed with a steam launch in 
the neighbourhood of Spithead and the Bar of Portsmouth Harbour, 
where the constant attention of a surveying officer is required to 
watch and record the changes which are taking place, owing to 
natural and artificial causes ; he has re-surveyed part of the Medina 
River at Cowes, where marked improvements have been made by 
dredging and buoying. 

The Channel Islands suivey, under Staff-Commander John Richards 
and Mr. W. B. Calver, Master, has progressed veiy favoiuubly, and 
the eastern and western coasts of Jersey, with numerous soundings, 
have been added to the southern shores of that island, which part 
was surveyed last year. New Sailing Directions for Jersey have 
also been prepared by the former officer, and published by tlio 
Admiralty. 

Foreuja Surveys. — The Mediterranean surveys under Captain 
Mansell in the Hydra, and Commander M'ilkiuson in the Firerfy, 
with their respective assistants, have made very good proo*ross 
during the past season. Captain Mansell has minutely surveyed the 
western coast of the Morea from the Gulf of Patras \o the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of Kalamata, together with several plans of 
anchorages. The whole of the Morea may now be said to be very 
fairly charted, although it will be desirable, when more important 
work is completed, that some additional soundings should be obtained 
and a re-examination of the shore made between the Gulf of Kala- 
mata and Cape Matapan. Captain Mansell has retired from his long 
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and useful labours, after a period of thirty-two years passed in the 
surveying branch of his profession, and has been succeeded by 
Captain Shortland in the command of the Hjdra, 

Commander Wilkinson during the past season has completed the 
coast of Tunis from Cape Bon to the southern part of the Bay of 
Kabes, with its off-lying islands and shoals, also the Gulf of Tunis, 
with plans of the anchorage off the Goletta, and the Bay of 
Hammamat ; he has likewise completed the western coast of i:^icily 
from the Gulf of Castel-a-mare on the noith to Cape St. Marco uii 
the south ; disproved by numerous soundings the existence of the 
Fox Eock off the south coast of Sardinia, which had so long been 
a source of anxiety to navigators ; made plans of the anchorages 
on the south coast of that island, and added considerably to the 
soundings in the Malta Channel. The Firefiy has now been with- 
drawn from the Mediterranean survey, which will henceforth be 
carried on by the Hydra alone. 

China and Japa l , — The Stcalloic and Dove, under Mr. Edward Wilds 
and Mr. George Stanley, Masters, have been very profitably employed 
in Northern China; having completed the examination of the 
Shantung Beninsiila and surveyed a considerable portion of the 
western coast of the Island of Formosa, soiinded the channels 
between that island and the main, and added very materially to 
the soundings generally in the northern poition of the China Sea 
between Ilong Kong and the Corea. The Sn'allou:, having completed 
her time, is on her passage to England. 

The llijietnan, under Commander Ward, has added something to 
our knowledge of the reefs in the main route to China, and has 
resurvej-ed Victoria ilaibonr in the Island of Lahuaii. 

The ^rpent. Commander Bullock, perfoiniing in addition to the 
duties of a ship of war, those of an auxiliary survey ing-vcssel, 
and attached to the squadron of Vice-Admiral King in China, has 
already contributed much useful information; consisting of soundings 
and observations on the currents on L ’Agulhas Bank, the rectifica- 
tion of the positions of doubtful dangers at the western entrance of 
the Java Sea, a correction of the survey of St, rani’s Island in the 
Indian Ocean, a plan of the entrance of Bruiii Eiver in Borneo, as 
well as various soundings in the I’alawan Passage and China Sea. 

Colonial Surveys. — Nova Scotia. The survey of the coasts of this 
colony has been brought to a close by Commander P, A, Scott, who 
was materially aided during the past season by Captain Hamilton 
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of the Sphi/ix, in obtaining the soundings at the entrance of the Bay 
of Fnndy and otf the sottth-east coast; a serTiee requiting mneh 
judgment, and not unattended with risk, on a coa>t almost con- 
tinually enveloped in f(g*s and subject to strong and uncertain 
curients. Additional soundings are still required in the Bay of 
Fnndy, which will be obtained, during the short intervaBof favour- 
able weather which present themselves in September and October, 
by one of the squadron under Sir James Hope. 

Xetrfoiindh.ihd , — This important sui'Tey is progrosing favourably 
under Mr. J. II. Kerr, Ma^iter k.n. During the past year he has 
surveyed Ihindom and Smith Sounds and other portions of the west 
side of Trinity Bay; thus com})leting the whole of that bay to Capo 
Bona Vista. 

ladies. — Mr. Parsons, Master r.n\. who is conducting this 
survey in a small hired vessel, has completed during 18<i5 the survey 
of the Bland of Tobago; and Commander Chimino, in 11. ^LS. Gauhety 
has commenced and almost c<-'mpleted the whole of the Gulf of 
I’aria, with a considerable portion of the coast of Trinidad ; in both 
of which great discrepancies were found to exist in the present 
charts. 

British Colami'ia. — Mr. Pender, Master r.x., in charge of the 
survey in this colon}", has, with his two assi>tants, surveyed the ex- 
tensive estuary known as Knight’s Inlet, wdth the many channels 
and passages leading into it from f^ueen Charlotte Sound, Broughton 
and Johnstone Straits. The islands are so numerous and the coasts 
so much broken that although it is not moie than 70 miles from the 
entrance to the head of the inlet, yet its shores comprise an extent 
of coastdine amounting to upwards of 700 miles. 

The entrance of Smith Sound to the north-westward, and imme- 
diately to the northward of the north point of A^ancouver Island, 
has also been examined, and an excellent and convenient harbour 
discovered ; thus the whole of the mainland <T British Columbia, 
from its southern boundary in the parallel of 40' x. to the entrance 
of Fitzhugh Sound in 5l- 2t)', is mjvr accurately laid down on our 
charts ; probably the most intricate and broken stretch of coast in 
the world. The suiwey is progressing northward to our northern 
boundary in o4" 30' x., and the recent discovery of good coal in 
Queen Charlotte Island has rendered it necessary that a portion of 
the shores of that island should at once be examined. 

South A/r/ca.— Mr. AY. Stanton, Alaster r.x., who succeeded to 
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tlie charge of this survey in March, IS Go, has already made rapid 
progress with the examination and charting of the coast . having 
completed from Tape Infanta to Tzervack IN>int, a distance of Gt> 
miles, and from ('ape ISt. Finncis to l.'ecife IVant, a further distance 
of <)S miles. Owing to the ex])osed eharacter of this coast the diffi- 
culties of ohtaining the soundings aie very gieat; hut dining the 
past season Mr. Oaiiiel May, Master k.n.. the chi(*f-as>istant, and for 
some time in temporary charge, was enahled to sound a considerable 
portion of the coast, through the assistance rcndei’ed him by Com- 
mander C. Jago of II.M.S. Udpiil, 

New South TlhCs. — Commander Sidney and his two assistants have 
been very successful during the past season, and have completed the 
coast of New South "Wales, from the Solitary Islands to Foint 
Danger, the northeiai boundary of the colony ; and where the wmrk 
has been Siitisfactorily connected with the Queensland Survey 
brought southward from Moreton Bay. They have also commenced 
a resurvey of Port Steplnms, and liaA'C suiveyed the coast from it 
northward to Sugar Loaf Point. The remaining portion c>f the sea- 
board of the colony, from Sydney southward to Cape Howe, now 
requires to be rectified, to place it on the same footing of accuracy 
with that already acconqdishcd to the north ; and arrang(^ments 
arc made to carry out this desiralde object. 

Que — Staff-( Vminiander Jcffeiy and his assistant Mr. Stan- 

ley, Master r.x., have completed the survey of the northern entrance 
to Great Sandy Stiait; have connected the southern boundaiy of 
the colony with Commander Sidney s Avork at Point Danger ; and 
are noiv employed in examining the coast between that point and 
the northern extremity of Moreton Island. 

In the examination of this portion of (Queensland, much assistance 
has been rendered by f'ommander Nares in the Sahimauder ; this 
vessel is specially employed on the coast of (Queendaiid in conin'xioii 
Avith the semi-imperial establishment at ( ai^e York, and her com- 
mander loses no oi>portuiuty of adding to our hydogra pineal knoAv- 
ledgo of that magnificent channel, knoAAUi as the Inner Passage, 
leading from Australia to our Indian possessions; and along the 
shores of Avdiich (oAAung in a gi'cat measure to the energy and perse- 
verance of that intelligent and enlightened geographer Sir George 
BoAA^en, the Governor of the Colony) colonization is s2>reading so 
rapidly as already to have reached the head of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. 
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There is every reason to believe that at no distant day there will 
be regular steani-commiinication to India and England through this 
Inner Passage. 

The Salamander is at the present time engaged in making an 
examination of the eastern and southern shores of the Great Gulf of 
Caip)entaria. 

Victoria , — In this colony Commander Cox, with his staff, has com. 
pie ted, on a very elaborate scale, the harbour of estern Port, and 
has surveyed the intervening coast between it and Port Phillip. 

South Australia . — The survey of the coast of this colony, at present 
under the temporary charge of Mr. Frederic Howard, Master u.x., 
w^as transferred more than two j^ears since, at the request of the 
local Government, to the north-western portion of the territoiy, in 
connection with the establishment of a new settlement in the neigli- 
bourhood of the Adelaide liiver. It was hoped that ere this i\lr. 
Howard and his party would have returned, and resumed the much- 
to-be-desired examination of the southern coast ; but, owing to tlio 
ill success which has hitherto attended the efforts to estabii^h this 
new settlement, the little surveying-vessel Beatrice has been chiefly 
employed in reconnoitring the neighbouring coasts of Port Harwin 
and the Victoria Eiver ; and, indeed, in attending upon and carrying 
provisions and stores for the colunists. Thus, although tlie suiAv^y- 
ing officers and their crew have w^urked with the greatest eneigy 
and zeal, and have suffered AX*ry man}' privations, we have little to 
show for their labours during the last two yeais in the way 
charts or hydrogitiphical infonnation of value to the navigator. 
What could be done, however, has been done. Adam Bay, the site 
of the settlement, has been surveyed; casual reconnaissances ha\e 
been made of Melville Strait, Van Diemen’s Gulf, and the western 
shores of the Gulf of Gaip)entaria, together with soundings where- 
ever they could be obtained. 

It is much to be desired, and it is expected, that the Beatrice will 
very shortly resume the more important work originally assigned to 
her on the southern coasts of Australia. 

To sum up the actual results of the labours of the Hydrographic 
Department, on shore and afloat, it may be stated that sixty-three 
new charts, including portions of almost every part of the globe, 
have been published during the year 18G5. Among tliem a chart 
of the southern hemisphere on the Tolar Trojection, dlustrative of 
the ice-drift during the diflerent seasons; and showing to what 
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extent the great circle or composite routes between the Cape of Good 
Hope, xVustralia, and Cape H<*rn, may be yentured on with safety. 
This chart has been carefully compiled from the observations of all 
the Antarctic navigators since the time of Cook ; and, from the 
valuable papers on icebergs in the iSoiithern Ocean by Mr. Towson, 
as well as documents from the ^leteorological Department of the 
Board of Trade, additions and correction^ have likewise been made 
to 1200 original plates. The number of charts printed has been 
169,000. A new book of Sailing Directions has been published for 
the west coast of Hindostan, and new editions have been brought 
out of the \\ est India Pilot, Fart 2 ; South American Pilot, Part 2 ; 
East Coast of Africa ; and the Island of Jersey ; together with the 
annual tide- tables, lighthouse books, pamphlets, hydrographical 
notices, &c. 

It is gratifying to add to this brief sketch of the labours of 
our Naval Surveyors, that many useful contributions have been 
received during the past year from officers engaged in the 
regular branch of the naval service ; and especially from the 
squadron under Admiral Sir James Hope, g.c.b., in North America 
and the M est Indies ; and it is due to Captain Hamilton of the 
Sphinx, Mr, Da than, Master of the xVdmiral’s dag-ship, Mr. CaAxnaugh, 
Master of the Cordelia, and Mr. Dixon, of the liosano, to I'emark that 
they stand prominently forward among the many who have shown 
an interest in geographicial research. Commander St, Jc»hn of the 
Opossum, while engaged in seeking out the haunts of the Chinese 
pJrates, has never omitted an opportunity of turning his talent for 
hydrography to good account ; and we are indebted to Liiii lor tbe 
greater part of the knowledge we possess of the shores of the great 
Island of Hainan, in the Gulf of Toiigking, as well as many others 
of the less frequented parts of the c^.tast of ( Jiina. 

To Mr. Tilh‘y, Master r.x., in command of r)ishop Patterson's 
missionary yacht the Sjuth'O'n CiU'^s, we are aho much indebted for 
valuable remarks, as well as plans of many of the islands in the 
little-visited portion of the South- Most Pacific. 

It will have been noticed that the Firejbj, Commander Wilkinson, 
has been withdrawn from the Mediterranean, and that the Swallow, 
Mr. Wilds, is on her way to England from China ; it is by no 
means, however, in contemplation to reduce during the ensuing year 
the force engaged in suiveying operations. In China, the Corea, 
Japan, and among the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, there 
exists, and wTll exist for a long time to come, a wide field for geo- 
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graphical and hydrographical research ; and it is proposed to replace 
the Sicalloic by another vessel specially prepared ft t this service. 

It is also the intention of the Admiralty to send a vessel to re- 
survey the Strait of Magellan, and to examine those remarkable 
inland channels which, extending nearly 40<') miles along the 
western side of South America, enable large steamers to enter the 
Pacific in a comparatively low latitude and tranquil sea, and thns 
avoid the boisterous region of Cape Horn, with its stoims and ice- 
bergs. Geographers will not fail to remember that Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego have been the scene of the labours of some of our 
most eminent explorers and surveyors, but natural causes produce 
changes more or less afiecting navigation on most coasts, and the 
requirements of the seaman keep pace with the march of time. 

Moreover, the rapid stiides which science and art have made 
within the last quarter of a century demand that the improved 
means and appliances which they have placed within our reach 
should be turned to account for the improvement of navigation, 
and the consequent advancement of commercial cntci'piisc and 
prosperity. 

Mcteorology. — I invite with much satisfaction your attention to 
the Eeport of a Committee appointed to consider certain questions 
relating to tlie ^Meteorological Deq^artmcnt of the Ij(jard of Trade, 
which I consider to be one of the most valuable documents ever 
laid before Parliament and the public in the form of a Blue Book, 
whilst it must be peculiarly interesting to all geogiaphers. Upon 
the lamented death of Admiral Fitzroy a correspondence took place 
between the Board of Trade and the Eoyal Society respecting the 
future conduct of the Meteorological Department; and a Committee, 
fonned in consequence, and consisting of our associate Mr. Francis 
Gal ton, Cbmmander Evans, R.X., and 3Ir. T. H. Farrer, have prepared 
a clear account of the best measures to be taken to procure meteoro- 
logical statistics of the ocean, or as respects weather telegra2>iiv, in 
or affecting the British Isles. 

In the numerous observations made at sea, and collected first by 
Maury, in 1852, and in the suggestion during the same year by Sir 
John Burgoyne, to establish meteorological stations on land, we 
mark the lise of a new branch of meteorological statistics. Through 
the subsequent co-operation of the Eoyal Society and its President 
General Sabine, as well as by the recommendation of a Congress 
held at Brussels, this system was brought into operation under 
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the Board of Trade with Admiral Fitzroy at its head. That 
eminent man commenceel l»y canying out the wishes of the Eoyal 
Society, hut in the sequel was oveiq^uwered hy the enormous accu- 
mulation of mati'iials collected at sea through the united efforts of 
the naval and mercantile marine of Britain, and the registering of all 
these data was abandoned. The Committee urgently recommend the 
resumption of the registering of all the meteorological observations 
made at sea, and describe the best methods to be followed in 
extracting ob^jorvations. 

It further appears that much remains to be done in completing 
the desiderata pointed out by the Royal Society relating to barometric 
pressure, aqueous vapour, tem]>erature of the atmosphere and surface 
of the sea, temperature, direction, and velocity of ocean currents, 
and limits of the trade winds and monsoons. Good practical sug- 
gestions are oftered in relation to the works now in progress or 
to be executed, and as to the method of tabulating and publishing the 
results of meteorological and other ob^ervations usefid to navigation. 

After giving a sketch of the history of the foretelling of storms 
by means of telegraphing the state of the weather at great distances, 
as j)ractised so succes^^fully to a great extent by Admiral Fitzro}' in 
this country and in f oreign countries by Le Terrier, Dove and others, 
and after pointing out the great diilerence between the power of fore- 
telling great occasional storms and the uncertainties of daily fore- 
casts, the Committee use these words : — “ The practice of issuing 
daily official notices of the weather, the truth of which is warranted 
neither by science nor by experience, is inconsistent with tlie position 
and functions of a Goveniiiient Department, and must be pre- 
judicial to the advancement of tiaie science.” 

On the other hand, they advocate the continuation of the pub- 
lication of telegraphic leports and remarks, and the issuing of 
storm warnings. Respecting the latter it is believed that, so far as 
they indicate the force of the wind, they are sufficiently correct to be 
of some value; but that, so far as they indicate the direction as 
combined with the force of wind, they are not sufficiently correct to 
be of real value. It is anticipated, however, that more accurate 
obsciwation and more careful use of the materials alread}^ on hand 
may, at some future time, lead to a more successful result in these 
popular warnings. 

Adopting the recommendation of the President and Council of the 
Royal Society, that stations shall be established for self-recording 
observations, and after a minute and detailed analysis of all the 
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means to be employed and the expenses to be incun-ed, the Report con- 
cludes in these words which have much gratihed me. “ If a moie 
scientific method should hereafter succeed in placing the piactice of 
foretelling weather on a clear and certain basis, it will not be 
forgotten that it was Admiral Ritzroy who gave the first impulse to 
this branch of inquiry, who induced men of science and the public 
to take interest in it, and who sacrificed his life to the cause/' 

In regard to the broader subject of weather-changes in all parts of 
the wmrld, I cannot do better than extract one of the final passages 
of this able Eepoil, as being of great interest to geographers. 

“ Considering (say the reporters) the wide extension of civiliza- 
tion and of British colonization and influence, it seems only reason- 
able that we should possess some regular record of the broad pecu- 
liarities of all the great weather-changes that affect the globe. A 
knowledge of the various regions of exceptional drought, of w^et, 
of heat or of cold, of the deflection of normal cuiTents of air or of 
the sea, of the variation of the limits of the polar ice, and other phe- 
nomena is required ; and for this purpose much more of course rvill 
be needed that either the ocean statistics or the weather-changes in 
and near the British Isles, which form the special subjects of our 
recommendation We look forward, however, to the esta- 

blishment, at no distant period, of a regular I’ecord of the weather- 
changes over the greater portion of the glohe, through international 
effort, and especially by means of the observations of Biitish subjects 
on shore and afloat." * 

Xew Public atioxs. — The new publications of a geographical nature 
which have appeared during the year in this and in other countries, 
are, as in previous years, too numerous for me to pretend to pass 


* The general conclusions ai rived at Ly the authors of the Report are to the followincr 
effect : — > 

1. The collection of Obser/ations from the captains of ships to remain with the Board 
of Tra'le. 

2. The digesting and tabulating Results of Ob^eivations not to continue under a 
Goveinmeut Depaitinent, but to be wholly uirlei the 4lirect2nn of a scientific body, — such 
as a Committee of the Royal l^ociety or of the British Association. 

3. The procuring and sending daily telegrams and the' issuing of Storm-warnings to he 
under the charge of the same btjdy. 

4. For these pui-poses an annual vote of 10,500?. would be required to be gi'anted, on 
the condition of lendeniig a yeaily account and repoit to Pailiament, leavino- to the 
scientific body entrusted with it peifect freedom in their method and in their choice of 
labour, 

5. The existing Observatory of the British Association at Kew, with the addition of a 
small blanch establishment in London, might be ea.sily developed to carry this scheme into 
efiect. 
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tliem all in review, however briefly. The ‘ Mittheilnngen ’ of oiir 
hunuraiy associate Dr. retermaini has apj^eared during the last 
twelve months with its usual regularity, and has contained, besides 
a number of original memoirs and illustrative maps, a res>une\ from 
time to time, of current geogra})hioal literature. This repertory of 
valuable information must necessarily be consulted by all who make 
geography their study. 

ith regard to other w^orks published on the Continent, I shall 
presently make mention of M. Pauthier’s edition of ‘ Marco Polo,’ 
one of the most important books of the year. Another work of much 
interest, relating to Asia, has appeared from the pen of Dr. Dastian, 
entitled ‘ Die A olker des Ostlichen Asien in Studien und lieisen,’ 
the result of five years’ researches in Eastern Asia. Dr. Dastian 
is known to us as having contributed a memoir to the last volume 
of our Journal, on the ruined cities and buildings of Cambodia, and 
has devoted himself with great arelonr and conscientiousness to 
this line of research. The work here mentioned is to extend to five 
volumes, two of which have now been published. 

In our own country, the appeal ance of several hooks of travel and 
geographical works, richly illustrated in chromo-lithography, seems 
to me to bo well worthy of notice, as I have often had occasion to 
express my regret that valuable series of drawings >sent home by 
travellers should remain unavailable, owing to the cost and diffi- 
culties of publication. Amongst this class of works issued during 
the past year by jMcssrs. Day and Son, is a volume on ^ladagascar, 
by our associate Lieutenant Oliver, containing many coloured illus- 
trations, which convey a vivid idea of the scenery and people of this 
interesting island. Baines’ Views of the Victoria Falls have also been 
published, and the same firm have now in preparation a fine series 
of views on the Niger by Mr. Valentine Eobins, which were exhi- 
bited lately at one of our meetings, and Gully’s magnificent 
sketches of mountain and glacier scenery in New Zealand, sent to this 
Society by Dr, ITaast, and commented eipon in my Address of 1864. 

During the year two parts of the new^ edition of Fullarton’s 
‘Imperial Gazetecr of England and Wales ’ have appeared ; a w'ork 
containing many plans of cities and towns, as well as numerous 
excellent maps, which must render it of the highest utility. A 
supplement to ‘ Blackie’s Imperial Gazeteer ’ has also been lately 
published. 

Lastly, amongst the works which have appeared in our own 
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country, I must mention the volume of ‘ Sailing Directions for the 
Indian Ocean,’ from the pen of the accomplished geographer Mr. 
A. G. Findlay ; a work in which is stored an immense amount of 
hydrogi aphical and geographical information, and a worthy con- 
tinuation of the series of books of a similar nature which the author 
has published. 

3Tarco Polo a ul Medicrval Travellers to Claim . — Vy'hilst our associate 
Colonel Yule has been occupied during the last year in producing a 
work on medimval travels to China, for publication by the Hakluyt 
Society, an abstract of which has been recently sent to us for reading 
before our o^vn body, M. Pauthier, the well-kno^^m Oriental and 
Chinese scholar, has brought out in Paris a work which must be 
highly interesting to all comparative geographers, under tlie title of 
‘ Le Livre de Marco P(do.' * By publisliing for the first time the 
original manuscripts in the old French of the 1-1 th century, Avhich 
have long lain in the National Library of Paris, and which wore 
Rotated by the great traveller in his pii-^on at Genoa to his secre- 
tary Pusticiano di Pisa, M. Pauthier has done much to establish the 
fidelity of the narrative. AVhilst the man of letters will luxuriate 
among the copious illustrations of the subject, whether in notes and 
commentaries, or in the references to a multitude of authors, who, 
besides our gifted countryman W. Marsden, have written upon 
Marco Polo, as well as in the supplemental historical chapters 
attached to this work, it is to the map especially of M. Pauthier that 
I would direct your attention. This map has great merit, both from 
its clear definition of the main physical features of the vast regions 
travelled over by the Commissary and Envoy of the great IVIongolian 
Emperor Khubilai Khan, and also from having the names of the 
countries and places which were in use at that period, inserted in 
red letters, alongside of their present names as given in ordinary 
type. One of the main points of M. Pauthier is to show that the 
most reliable version of the travels of Marco Polo is that which was 
written in the French of the 13th century, then the language of 
chivaliy and poetiy, and which was corrected by the traveller him- 
self. For, if the nan*ative was first given in the Venetian dialect, 
the Italian versions were, it is thought, taken from the old French 
manuscripts which in that age passed through the courts of France 

• ‘ Le Livie de Marco Polo, oitoyen de VenisP, Conseiller piive et Commibsaire Imperial 
de Khoubilni Khnn, ledige en Fiaurais pai Kusticien de icc. Pans. Fiimiu-Uidot 
Freres. tSdo. 
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and England, in wliicb. the romances of this very Eusticiano di Pisa 
were in vogne. 

Leaving this critical question to be settled by scholars, we as 
geographers nin.^t hail with sat i.-> faction this accession to the illus- 
trations of the travels of i\Iarco Polo, the Paladin of explorers, who 
not only firi>t broke through the clouds of ignorance of the middle 
ages respecting the various countries of the earth, and prepared the 
way for the discoveries of Columbus and Vasco de Gama, but who 
also brouglit from China the fir^t types of printers. AMiat then 
would have boen the admiration excited if in the lifetime of the 
illustrious Venetian, instead of having his story recited from scarce 
manuscripts, it had then, or shortly after, been circulated through 
Europe with the types of a Gutenberg and a Caxton. 

Let us therefore applaud the words of 31. TTalckenaer, quoted by 
31. Pauthier, who has said that of the three men who in the grandeur 
of their discoveries have most contributed to the progress of 
geography or a knowledge of the globe, the modest name of the 
Venetian traveller may well be placed in the same line as that 
of Alexander the Great and Christopher Columbus.^ 

EemorE . — Eruption near ^aidorbio . — Our attrition has recently been 
awakened to one of those sudden outbursts of volcanic matter 
which in the most ancient historical times have actually produced 
certain islands in the /Plgean Sea, the large.st of which is Santorino, 
or the ancient Thei'a. That island and the adjacent isles of Therasia 
and Aspronisi are simply segments of the foimer rim — the now 
broken edge — of one stupendous volcano, the crater of which is six 
to seven miles in diameter, and has been for ages a deep sea-bottom. 
From time to time a central portion of this vast (U'ater has been 
subjected to renewals of this volcanic activity, and of these this 
Society was furnished sixteen years ago with abundant proofs in the 
able account given by Lieutenant Leycester, R.x., as published in 
the 20th volume of our JoiiruaLI Eeferring hack to Pliny, Strabo, 
and others, for the accounts of the earlier eruptions and subsidences, 


* I must not omit to meution that a most valuable aiticle on Paiith,ei*s woik 
has just appeased in the Fiench ‘Journal AMatitiue ’ ( tor Apiil — May, 18f>6b from the 
pen ot M. Ivluuiikot, a man wlio is admnably qualitied to illustrate the routes of* Maico 
Polo in Peis a and the western part of 0>aitial Asia, The aitirle is of some length, 
and written with peculiar tlearmss and foice, Thi'. learned Oiieidali-'t seems to me to 
have deal ly established the .site of all the locahtie-, visited by Maico Polo in tliese couiitiies, 
and to have thus contiibuted to remove our igiiorauoe of the state of Persia and Cential 
Asia in the thirteenth century. 

t See also a full account of the plienomeua in Lyell’s ‘ Piinciples of Geology,^ 9th edition, 
pp. 441 et scq. 
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he acquaints tis that the tract remained in a state of quiescence for 
up^'ards of seven centuries, when the volcanic forces became again 
active in 1457, and were renewed in 1573 and 1650. After this 
last date all was tranquil in and around Santorino for fifty years ; 
its vineyards were once more prolific, and the older inhabitants 
only could recollect the terrestiial revolution, when in the year 
1707 the little i&land of Xeo Kaimeni, to the west of Santorino, and 
lying between the Puleeo and Mil^ro Kaimenis of former eruptions,* 
arose from the sea to the height of about 250 feet, and having the 
circumference of about a mile. At that time the surface was more 
or less disturbed at and around this spot for six years, and the 
action terminated in 1712 only. The dark-coloured insular rocks 
of the Kaimenis or Burnt Islands, thus formed, proved an inesti- 
mable advantage to the natives, in affording safe ports inside the 
grand old crater of Santorino. 

It is just at thi^ locality that the recent changes have occurred 
by which one newly-elevated mass of rock, composed of scorise 
and lava, has been added to the island of Xeo Kaimeni, which 
has partly siihsided, whilst another small island has been formed. 
Geologists might certainly have well speculated on the renewal at 
any time in this locality of such a phenomenon as that which has 
excited so much attention, not merely by looking back to historical 
recoids, but simply by the knowledge we have long had that the 
sea-bottom on this particular spot, the Bay of Exhalations, where the 
last changes have taken place, has been for many 3’ears affected by 
the emission of mineral springs containing sulphuric acid gases, 
which, oozing out in a natural harbour, the sides of which were 
formed by erupted masses, have rendered this anchoring-ground a 
bath in which the foul copper bottoms of ships have been in a short 
time cleansed of their impurities. 

The antiquary will find in the account of Lieut. Leycester the 
description of the various temples and monuments of Greek art 
which were mutilated and destroyed by the former changes of 
the land, arising from eruptions and their concomitant earthquakes ; 
but the chief point to which I with to direct your notice is that 
the oldest eruption which has ever occurred on the site of this 
occasional vent of volcanic activity was on an infinitely grander and 
more colossal scale than any which have succeeded to it, and also 

* The first of these rose in the year 197 before Christ, the second in a.d. 157.3 
and this has still the remains of an old crater. Another island appeared on the 
north-east coast of Santorino in 1650, but soon disappeared. 
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that each succeeding outbreak in this crater has been milder than its 
predecessors. These facts sustain a view which, as an old geologist, 
I have long entertained, namely, that the subterranean forces wdnch 
anciently affected the surface and changed the outlines of the earth 
were of a more intense nature than those which now jjrevail. This 
view is countenanced in the region of extinct volcanoes of Asia Minor, 
and in the grand primeval outflows of Etna or the former activity of 
Vesuvius wEen its showers of pumice and ashes de-^troyed Pompeii. 
By comparing these with all subsequent outbursts of these several 
volcanoes, to say nothing of the volcanoes of Auveigne and the 
Rhine, which have been quiescent during the whole historic era, 
we see how the activity along visible vents of eruption has suc- 
cessively diminished. 

The special interest, therefore, connected with the appearance 
of these new islets in the ^Egean, is that they are miniature and 
feeble evolutions of the forces which were employed on a gigantic 
scale in those antehistoric periods when submarine deposits w^ere 
raised into continents and vast tracts of land were submerged, 
in some cases by gi-adual operations woiking during countless long 
periods, in others, as I believe, by sudden and spasmodic elevations 
and subisidences. The ge< )grapher, antiquary, and geologist are all 
equally interested in studying these changes of the earth's outline ; 
and hence it is that such a truly classic work as that of our asso- 
ciate Capt. Spratt on Crete, or the memoir on Santorino by Lieut. 
Leycester,* to which I have referred you, must be so highly prized 
by every one who is embarked in such studies. 

In addition to the accounts of the last eruption in the .^gean Sea, 
as forwarded to us by the Earl of Clarendon, including the despatches 
of the lion. E. 11. Erskine, JI.M. Minister at Athens, the description 
and drawings of 31. Schmiflt, a despatch of our associate Ca 2 >tain 
Brine, r.v., and others, the letter of 31. Fouque to the Eparch of 
Santorino, wEich was last received, is the most important to us as 
men of science. Sent thither by the French Academy of Sciences, 
and accom 2 )anied by a member of that body, my tdd associate 31. de 
Vernenil, 31. Fouque has confirmed the view which I had already 
taken regarding the comj^arative feebleness of this eruiffion. Instead 

* Lieut. Leyccster wrote his sketch when serving under onr accomplished 
associate, that sound naval surveyor Capt. Graves, of H.M.S. Volage ; and the 
map to illustrate the paper is by Lient. Mansell of that vessel. The subject of the 
recent eruption has been fully discussed by the French and Prussian geogra- 
phers, and, doubtless, the full report of 31. Fouque', when published by the .Academy 
of Sciences ^ ill be very instructive. 

. / 2 
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of being a cause of dread and fear to the inhabitants, this escape of the 
pent-np steam and sulphureous gases, through two small orifices and 
a fissiire which unites them is, he justly considers, a safety-valve of 
great advantage to Santorino ; and that a proper equilibrium being 
thus established between the volcanic materials beneath the surface 
of the earth and the atmosphere, the earthquake shocks to which the 
surrounding region is subject will be diminished. Following out 
the views of M. St. Claire Deville, M. Fouque shows, that the inten- 
sity of volcanic eruptions is always to be measured by the nature 
of the materials and gases emitted ; and judging from what he 
has collected at Xeo Kaimeni, as compared with the emissions of 
Etna and Vesuvius, he places this recent event in the ^gean in 
tlie least active of his four phases of intensity of igneous action. 
Another important ob, •nervation of M.M. Fouque and De Verneuil, 
showing the very local character of this eruption, is that it has pro- 
duced no change of level in the land of the adjacent islets of 3Iikro 
Kaimeni and Falteo Kaimeni, nor even on the northern paid of Neo 
Kaimeni itself.^ 

It is right, however, to state, that in a despatch to the Earl of 
Clarendon, Mr. Consul Lloyd, who differs from some of the views 
of M. Fouque, informs us, on the distinct authority of the Com- 
mander of a Prussian surveying vessel, that the channel between 
Keo Kaimeni and Paheo Kaimeni, which formeily had a depth of 
more than 100 fathoms in the deepest part, has now only a depth 
of 50 fathoms ; and Mr. LI03XI further suggests that as the isle of 
Aphroessa is increasing, this depth will still more diminish near it, 
as well as in the waters hear the George Promontorv'. All tho 
phenomena have indeed been elaborately^ developed hy a Greek 
Commission and Commander Palaska ; whilst the best map repre- 
senting the recent changes has been published by Petermann. As 
it had been a matter of doubt among some geologists whether flames 
ever issued from terrestrial volcanos, the well-ascertained fact of 
real scientific interest attached to the recent evolutions of Santorino 
is the proof they have afforded of the undoubted presence of flames, 
whether i.^suing from the crater or through the cracks and fissures 
in the newly raised scoriae. 

Sidtzerland , — Our excellent Corresponding ^Member ^Ir. J. M. 
Ziegler has this year sent me his usuak report of the progress of the 
Swiss surveys, and with such fulness of interesting detail that it 

♦ A translation of this interesting letter of M. Fouque will be published in the 
* Proceedings,’ 
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would well deserve more space tlian T can give it in this Addiess. 
The great Federal topogiuphical map was finished last year, and 
the Swiss Geodetical Commission is now taking an active part in 
the measurement of a meridional arc, entrusted to the International 
Geodetical Boaid by different Governments of the Continent. 
Another task of the Commission is the verification of heights, the 
determination of the elevation of the Pierre du Niton (Geneva), by 
successive levelling fiom Marseilles, having rendered it incumbent 
on their part to verify the difierence of altitude between the Pierre 
Niton and the Chasseral, or determinatingheight of the Swiss survey. 

The hypsometrical map of ^Switzerland, comj^iled by M. Ziegler, 
and published this year at ^^’interthur, is remarkable for the clear 
way in which heights are represented by tints, and gives the latest 
and most accurate view of the geography of Switzerland. It is ac- 
companied by a treatise on the hypsometry of the country and oro- 
graphy of the Alps, in which the author gives a comparison of the 
mean depressions of valleys and mean altitudes of mountain-ridges, 
and which should be consulted by all who are interested in the 
physical geography of this country so fertile in subjects of scientific 
interest.* 

Spain . — -I cannot avoid allusion to a work published last year, 
under the authority of the Spanish Government, by Don Pedro 
Antonio de Mesa, giving a 2 :)hysical and h^ulrograj^hical account of 
the basin of the Ebro. The author says that it is based on tlie 
same principles as the Memoir on the Guadalquivir already 2 )ub- 
lished, and he commences his work by a geographical description 
of the position and extent of the basin, being the must northern 
region of the peninsula, and having a maximum breadth of 270 
kilometres, and a maximum leugth from Pena Labra to the island 
of Buda of 520 kilometres. It contains twelve out of the forty-seven 
provinces of Spain, with a superficies of 8^,500 square kilometres. 
It is divided into three portions, upper, middle, and lower, and 
contains four great secondary basins, corresponding with its four 
princijial affluents, viz. the Jalon, the At agon, the Gallego, and 
the Segre, the three latter of which descend from the Pyrenees. 

* I am indebte-I also to Professor Paul Cliaix of Geneva, another of our Honoiaiy 
Corresponding Memheis, for some fuither details regaiding the ad\aiices made towards a 
moie aceui ate knowledge of the phy&icai geogiaphy of Switz<"iland ami the neiuhboiiiing 
countries, some of which are of geological rather than of geogiaphical interest. He intbims 
me that M. Dausse, m a coiitiibution to the Helvetic Society of Naturalists, on the past 
and present state of the lakes of Lomoardy, admits that some of these lakes were formeily 
united in one lai'ge basin, including the piesent lakes of Vaie'^e, Liigan»\ Orto, and i ago 
Waggiore, dischaiging its water through the soutli end of the lake of Oita, and the valley 
of the river Agegna, 
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In this elaborate work the author describes, further, all the 
affluents of secondary and eA'en third-rate importance, gives a 
detailed account, accompanied by many cross sections, of the dif- 
ferent regions through which the liver flows, and the various ways 
in which the water is utilised, concluding by describing the gi'eat 
canal and irrigation works now projected, or in course of con- 
struction, in the lower course of the Ebro, Other minor works and 
canals are carefully detailed, and the author endeavours to show 
the capacity of the different rivers, together with the best means of 
applying the water supply to the various wants of the province, and 
the proportion in which it should be done. 

Asia. — 'Researches of Rusdan (Ro<jraphers. — Through the kindness 
of M. F. Osten Sacken, the Secretary of the Imperial Geogra- 
phical Society, I learn that Tiince Krapotkine made a journey in a 
mercantile caravan from Tsuruhailovietsk,* on the river Argun 
(s.E. of Nerchinsk), to the city of Merghen, in the province Ilelun- 
tsiang of Chinese Tartary, and thence to Blagovesrchensk on the 
Amur. This country was ju’eviously known only from hearsay and 
old Jesuit maps, and the author brings to our knowledge the new 
and interesting fact that in these interior lands, and 900 versts fiom 
the sea of Japan, there is a true volcanic tract, called ^ iun Kholdengi, 
in which a volcano was in activity in the last centurv, and minutely 
described by M. Wassilief, a celebrated Chinese scholar, Tiince 
Krapotkine has gone far to settle the question by a survey of the 
country immediately surrounding the point of eruption, as he has 
there found basalts, lavas, &c. He was not, however, able to visit 
the old focus of eruption. 

On the southern coast of Mandchuria, a region of which we have 
till lately been very ignorant, it appears from the researches of MM. 
Bendestchaff, Timroth, and Helmersen, that a profitable fishery in 
crabs, sand-eels, and sea-weed is carried on in the bay of i^assiet ; the 
sea- weed forming an article of food sent to Gherin and thence to 
China proper. 

In Eastern Siberia the result of the examination of the river 
Vitim is looked to with groat interest. In Central A.sia and along 
the new line of the Enssian boundary M. Struve has determined fen 
new astronomical points, among which are Tehemkend, Taschkend, 
Tchinaz, and the fort of Turkestan. Some of the corrections are 
considerable; for Taschkend is moved 37' of latitude and 30' of 
longitude to the s.e. from the position assigned to it in the last 
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map of Central Asia, published by the Eussian Topographical 
Depot. 

By recent intelligence from Russia, I learn that a Siberian expe- 
dition was in progress on the 21st March last, under the management 
of M, Lopatine, to explore and report upon the physical geography 
and productions of the region near the mouth of the Ycnis>ei, where 
that large stream falls into the glacial ocean. Former tiavellers 
had not, it appeared, advanced beyond 72^ x. lat., or to the isles of 
Broikow; but it has been said that large quantities of cod and 
other fish exist still further north. At tho.^e islands, the river, 
having a width of GO versts, its rocky banks covered with soil, 
takes a north-westerly direction, whilst the hills, which it quits, 
range to the north-east. In its course northwards from lurukkansk, 
the Yenissei passes through those great and sterile flats so common 
in Northern Siberia, and known as the Tamlras of the natives ; 
and finally, when it enters the glacial sea, black rooks (sup- 
posed to be carboniferous) form its flanks. During the j^rogress 
of this expedition the important discovery has been made (;f entire 
skeletons of mammoths, whose skin and hair have been pieseived 
in frozen mud, like those of the specimen found many yeais ago 
near the mouth of the Lena, and long exhibited in tlie Museum at 
8t. Petersburg. It is further stated that the lieads of these extinct 
elephants were, for the most part, turned towards the south, as if 
the animals had been retreating southwards when caught either 
by an inundation proceeding from the North Polar region, or by a 
change of climate due to a wide elevation of land, their foimer 
pasture grounds being converted into the frozen soil in Avhich the 
mammoths have been preserved to this da}". If this account be sub- 
stantiated, it offers new data for the reasoning of Geologists, wdio 
have hitherto had great difficulty in accounting for the 2 >rodigiuus 
quantities of mammoth tusks or ivory found in the Liakow" I.sles 
(New Siberia) in x. lat. 75°, as well as in Eschsclioltz Bay, in Behring’s 
Straits, without inferring that these remains had been transpoited 
from lands on the south and from the flanks of the Altai and Ural 
Mountains. But the preservation of so many entire animals of this 
size in such high northern latitudes induces me to modifv somewdiat 
the views I formerly entertained,* and to suggest that all non hern 
Siberia, which is now so glacial, was, during the age in wdiich the 
mammoth lived, a continent covered with a vegetation adequate to 
support vast herds of these huge animals, even ujd to 75° x. lat. 

* See ‘ Russia in Europe, and the Ural Mountains,’ voi. i. p. 492, et seq. 
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This view is, indeed, sn.stained bv the researches which have 
been made from north to south ; for, when we travel sontli- 
wards, we find the mammoth remains becoming much scarcer, 
and, instead of whole animals, we meet with their bioken and dis- 
jointed bones only, as if the}" had been transported from the north. 
Having satisfied myself by wide personal examination that other 
drifted materials, which proceeded from noi th to south, cover large 
regions of European Eussia, Prussia, and Xurthem Germany (in 
many places superposed by tho-^e great erratic blocks which were 
conveyed in former icebergs), and seeing in our own islands similar 
evidences, I now infer that the chief masses of such marine drift 
were deposited whilst a prodigious change of climate was being 
effected over the northern hemisphere, large portions of which, like 
Northem Siberia, antecedent to such perturbations, were hw lands 
indented by marijie Cbtnarics — whilst other countries, as Eussia in 
Europe and Xorthein Germany, were then entirely under the sea. 
The simple fact alone of the absence of all northern drift, or of any 
erratic blocks over all Siberia, is, indeed, in direct contrast to the 
state of the surface of European Eussia, Northern Germany, and 
the British Islands, and shows us, that wlien the great, and possibly 
sudden, change of climate occurred, by which the mammoths wci'e 
destroyed and entombed in situ. Northern Siberia was largelj^ inha- 
bited b}" those animals.* 

As respects Central Asia, I may state that, at a late monthly 
meeting of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, a 
remarkable memoir was read by Colonel Heinz, relating to the 
Mahometan people of \Y’estern China, called Dungans (Doungans 
in French), who are in actual revolt against the governing or 
Mandchu Imperial dynasty. 

With the exception of the inhabitants of Chinese Turkestan, these 
Dungans, constituting, according to this author, a populaiion of 
thirty millions, occupy in great numbers the provinces of Kan-si, 
Chem-si, Szechuan, and Yunnan and tracts north of the Thian Chan 
Mountains. From a residence, during the year 18(55, among the 
Kirghis on the Russian fi on tier, Colonel Heinz obtained much 
curious information respecting these people and the origin of their 
quarrel with the Mandchu Tartars in the town of Si-ngang-fu. 
He is of opinion that the insurrection is too wide-spread and deeply 
rooted to be put down by the present feeble Government of China. 


♦ See Lyell, ‘ Principles of Geology/ 
Baer, and Middendorf, pp. 79 to 86. 


with citations from Pallas, Wrangell, 
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In tlie discusbion whicli followed tlie reading of this paper, dilfer- 
ences of opinion were exjn-essed as to the i-eal number of iMaho- 
metans inhabiting China, — no one, however, placing it below twenty 
millions ; whilst, on the whole, it seemed apparent that a religious 
element was at the bottom of an insuriection which has spread from 
the interior province of Chem-si or S hem-si towards the Paissian 
frontier. 

Considering the apathy of the Chinese Buddhist, and how a 
spurious and debased imitation of Christianity was rapidly propa- 
gated by the fenatical Tai pings in other provinces, who can say 
that, if powerful leaders should arise, Islamism may not soon over- 
spread a wide area of the Chinese Empire ! 

llegion of Ceafml hdiceea the lliHiSian Frohtiers and Britibh India. 

— At our last anniversary, when I treated of the new frontier of 
Russia along the Khanat of Khokand, I directed your notice to 
the extensive and lofty region vliich lay between that line and 
Cashmir, the north-western advanced post of British India. Recently 
our attention has been called to a large portion of this almost un- 
known territory, in the great intermediate ocean of sterile moun- 
tains bearing the general name of “Pamir,” an account of \\hich 
was given to the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia by M. 
Veniukof, founded on a manuscript narrative of travels which was 
lodged in the Topographical archives of St. Petersburg in the year 
1806. 

After M. Yeniukof’s memoirs were translated, for our Society, 
from Russian into Englibh, the cpiotations in them from the MS. 
narrative were found to contain so many anomalous and inexplicable 
statements, as well as mistakes of names, Ac., that two of our best 
Oiiental scholars. Lord Strangford and Sir II. Rawlinson, were 
induced to think that the Russian Government of that period had 
been imposed upon, and had purchased a made-up document not 
founded on true observations. Sir H. Rawlinson, indeed, gave us an 
elaborate criticism upon this narrative, purported to be WTitten hy 

Herr Ludwig von , an unknown German, who it was 

said, when employed by the India Company, went into the table- 
land of Pamir to imrcbase horses fur the cavalry, accompanied by 
sepoys and a Lieutenant ITaivey. Since this sterile country, as far as 
is known, contains small horses or mere punies only, wholly unfitted 
for the use of cavalry, and as no record could be found of any such 
officer as Lieutenant Haiwey, it was very natural that Sir H. Raw- 
linson, who had taken great pains to inquire into the facts, in the 
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desire to ascertain the truth, should have been led to throw serious 
doubts upon the narrative. On writing to my fiiend M. Khanikof, the 
accomplished Kussian geographer, who has explored and described 
large portions of Persia and Central Asia, and wdio, two years and 
a half ago, wrote to nic about this very Pamir land, I received from 
him an explanation, of which tlie following is the substance * : — 
M. Khanikof admits that certain inaccuracies in the narrative of the 
nameless German may hav^e justified the doubts of Sir H. Kawlin- 
son ; but adds that in order to form a correct judgment our geo- 
graphers must wait until they examine the original documents. 
For, besides the narrative, there are maps which, considering the 
period of their execution, are so very good as to have convinced 
the Eussian geogi-aphers that they were laid down upon the spot, 
and after good astronomical observations. Now, those topogi^aphical 
works have never been seen out of the archives of St. Peter.shurg, 
and they constitute by far the most important part of the subject. 
The imperfect narrative must have been composed (M. Khanikof 
thinks) long after the survey was made, and by the person who 
brought the maps for sale to the Eu>sian capital in the year 1 SOfi : it 
being further believed that the suiwey was made during the last 
twenty years of the last century, several substantial reasons for which 
are assigned. In showing that there is a mixture of truth wuth a 
good deal of inaccuracy (indeed Sir If. Eawlinson also had stated 
as much), M. Khanikof relics mainly on the authenticit}- of the map, 
and seeing its close approximation to accuracy in those conter- 
minous tracts where observations have already been made, particu- 
larly along the course of the Syr Daria or Jaxartea, he is of opinion 
that the survey must have been faithfully made in the very region 
it illustrates. 

Mhether or not this explanation of M. Khanikof will prove satis- 
factory to our learned critics, I cannot but hope that we shall ere 
long obtain copies of tbe maps, wdiich are, after all, the materials to 
interest us much more than the defective narrative. 

Among the numerous desiderata wdiich remain to be wprked out 
by geograpbers— a long aiTay of which I mentioned in the Addiess 
of last year— the great table-land of Pamir, as well as vast adjacent 


♦ This letter will be published in our Pioceedin^s. Whiht thi^; .sheet is pu'^sin^ tlnoiioh 
the pre-s, I have leceived n second and much loni:et letter t'.oni Kh.imkot^ wlio, having’ 
in the mteival Tinted St. Petersburg, and caietully studiefl tlie naiiative and maps of the 
unknown Ueiman, has dMuissed in detail neaily all the oljeettons made by Sir H. liawlin- 
son, and has >0 far %'indicated the geneial accuiacy of the niisteiious traveller. This letter 
will also be published iii our Proceedings. — June 20th, 1800. 
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tracts of wild countries, still remain to be surveyed b}" topographers. 
For although Lieutenant Wood vhited the source of the Oxus, and 
several others of our countrymen have exy)lored adjacent tracts, 
still the old map in the possession of the Kussians, as described by 
MW. Khanikof andVeniukof, must be viewed as a curious docu- 
ment. In tbe mean time I have only to h(->pe that in the secj^uel 
British and Eussian explorers may meet in this hitherto unknown 
territory to determine its exact jjliysical features. Even granting 
that the map of the nameless German is found to be truthful in its 
broad outlines, the instruments used by geographers in the last 
century were comparatively defective. The valleys and uplands 
of Badakhshan and Bamir, lying to the noith of the lofty Hindoo 
Kush, will therefore I tiust, remain for ages to come the neutral 
ground between British India and Eussia, in which the geogi’aphers 
of both countries may meet to promote the science which they 
cultivate, and much of the advancement of which in Central Asia 
is already due to the labouis of our Northern allies. 

Of another part of this wild region, concerning which we have 
heard little since a portion of it was described by the brothers Schla- 
gintweit, we had an interesting account at our last meeting in the 
paper communicated by our medallist Captain Montgomerie. This 
is the country extending northwards from the Karakorum Pass to 
the city of Yarkand, in Chine>se Tuikestan. and through which flows 
the river Karagash as it descends from the Western Himalayas. 
This tract was explored and surveyed in 18d3-4 by a native 
Moonshee, engaged by the Indian Government, furnished with 
proper instruments, and duly instructed by Caj^tain Monigomerie, 
who w'as then directing the Great Trigonometrical Survey in 
Cashmir, Ladak, and the surrounding countries. Eesiding for some 
months at Yaikand, this envoy made many astronomical observa- 
tions wKicb determined the position of the city to be 38^ 20' x. lat. 
and 77° 30' E. long. ; thus showing certain diflerences between his 
results and the estimates of the French Jesuits on the one hand, 
and of the Schlagintweits on the other. The altitude of Yarkand 
was ascertained to be about 4000 feet above the sea -level, and the 
climate in vuntor to be so severe, that the thermometer, early^ in 
January, sank nearly to zero. e also learn fiom this native 
traveller (who unfortunately died on his return just after he 
crossed the mountains into country under British protection) 
that the precious stone called jade (the Nephrite of miner- 
alogists) occurs in some quantity on the banks of the Karagash, 
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Now, as this mineral is aLo found in that part of Eastern Siberia 
watered by a great affluent of the Amur, whence the large block of 
it in the British Museum was brought by M. Alibert, we know that 
this stone, so prized in China, occurs at intenuls through a wude 
space of Central x\sia. 

On this occasion Captain ^lontgomerie gave us a vivid picture of 
the grandeur of these mountain ranges, so large a portion of which 
has now been accurately laid down by the Circa t Trigonometrical 
Survey. The journey of the Moonshee has enabled him to ascertain 
that from Jummoo, or any point in the Punjab at the foot of the 
Himalayas, it takes a man, assisted by a pony, sixty-six days to 
cross the mountains, and during that period the road lies for t\venty- 
five days over country never lower than lo,000 feet, and for forty- 
five days never below 9000 feet above the seadevd. The elevated 
ranges may therefore be stiid to bo at least 400 miles across at their 
smallest breadth. During the years 'which the Survey has been 
directed in these regions by Capt. iMontgomcrie, be has informed us 
that the whole of the Karakorum and !Mustakh range has been 
defined, forming the boundary between Little Thibet and Turkestan ; 
and that the altitude of the peaks for 450 miles varies from 21,000 
to 28,500 feet, a very much higher range than that of the Himalayas 
to the south of Ladak and Little Thibet. 

The description given by Capt. iMontgomerie of the appalling 
difficulties overcome by the surveyors under his direction, when 
they explored this lofty chain, made a profound impression on all 
who heard him, and we have only to hope that our Medallist and 
his gifted associate Capt. Godwin- Austen will ere long make known 
to us the true physical geography- of the vast region which lies 
between the sources of the Indus and those of the Brahmaputra. 

Before we quit the consideration of these lofty mountains in Asia, 
I must particularly advert to the last number imblished of the 
splendidly illustrated fasciculi in folio, prepared by the brothers 
Hermann and Pobert von Schlagintweit. Besides the meteorological 
data communicated both in the letter-press and in instructive tables 
and diagrams, the sketches, printed in oil- colours, are most striking 
and effective; particulaily those which represent the gieat snowy 
chain of the Kuen Lun in the distance, from Sumgal in Turkestan, 
and the Salt Lakes of Tsomoriri and Tsoniognalaii in Western 
Thibet, 

Great Trigonometrical and Topngrai>hical ttumy of L alia * The great 

* Abridged from a memorandum by Colouel Thuillier. 
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trian^ilation of Tlindostan has extended now oxer at least three- 
fonrths of the entire area of that country, fixing the tnie positions 
of all the chief cities, towns, and places of importance. One of the 
blanks to be filled up is in Ea^telll Bengal and Assam, comprising 
the whole of the lower provinces oast of the meridian of Calcutta. 
The extension of the great longitudinal seiies of triangles from 
Kurrachee in Sindh to Calcutta, is now being carried eastwards along 
the parallel of 2:}^ x. lat. to the extremity of the British frontier, 
to tie another meridional series progressing southwards from the 
Cossyah mountains, in about 92' i.. long., down the frontier towards 
Arracan and luingoon ; and the point of junction has been e fleeted 
just below the British station (.f Tipperah or Comillah. This q^uad- 
rilateral, which embraces all Bengal Broper east of the meridian of 
Calcutta (with the exception of a portion of the Brahmaputra Eiver 
and Upper Assam, which will be separately provided for), will 
require an intermediate series (»f principal triangles to fix the city 
of Dacca and other places of importance in Eastern Bengal on the 
meridian of 90' i:. long. 

The northern longitudinal scries, from the Sonakhoda or Darjee- 
ling Plains base, up the valley of the Brahmaputra Biver, is com- 
pleted as far as Gowhatty in Assam, and it will hereafter he 
continued in a north-easterly direction to the extreme limits of the 
Bi'itish frontier on the borders of Thibet and Biuanah. 

The remaining work to be done by the trigonometrical operations 
lies in Central and Southern India, and on the Coromandel coast, 
below the parallel of 2:C x. lat. A principal series has long been 
in progress along tlie coast from Calcutta towards Madras, which 
place it has neaily reached. Another base of verification has lately 
been measured at Vizagapatam. 

Between the const and the great arc series, on 78" e. long., a large 
tract of difficnlt and hut little known country has to be taken up. 
This large ellip^'oidal figure, comprising Berar, Gondwana, the 
Jiingle-Mehals, Sirgoojah, Sumhhulpoor, the Khond country, Goom- 
sur, Ac., perhaps some of the most unhealthy parts of India, is now 
being provided for by meridional series of piincipal triangulation, 
extending southwards from the great longitudinal section, on the 
meridians of 8(P, 82k and 84^ e. long. The>e will he tied by 
another cross longitudinal section from tlie Vizagapatam base to the 
Beder base, on the parallel of 1 8° x. lat., and so across the peninsula 
to Bombay, in the vicinity of which another base will have to be 
measured, and which will complete two mor^ grand quadrilaterals 
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(verified by six bases *) of about equal areas to the nortbem 
ones. 

The whole of the southern peninsula below the parallel of 1 8^ 
has been covered by a network of triangulation, performed many 
years ago, with less pretension to the scientific accuracy of the later 
operations, and with inferior instruments. To perfect the great 
w^ork according to the system of modern refinement pursued for 
some years past, the Coromandel coast principal series will have to 
be prolonged from ^Madras to Cape Comorin and Ceylon, with a 
cross section from Madras to Bangalore and ^Mangalore, in 13° x.lat., 
and a fresh series on the meridian of Mangalore, in 75° e. long. 
This will divide the southem peninsula into foiir remaining smaller 
quadrilaterals, which will be checked by additional base-lines, to 
be laid down at Bangalore, at Cape Comorin, and at Mangalore on 
the western coast. An independent base will likewise have to be 
measured at Eangoon, to check the very long meridional series which 
will connect Pegu and the Tenasserim provinces on the eastern 
coast with eastern Bengal. A chart of all the existing and proposed 
triangulation has been deposited in the library of the Society. 

On the rigorous basis of triangulation adopted, which is carried 
out with the largest instruments and all the refinement due to 
geodesical opeiations of the first order, the topography of an enor- 
mous area has already been laid down. Those portions of India 
which are exclusively British possessions, and fall within the 
regular assessment of the land revenue, are delineated on the 4-inch 
scale. This is reduced and published on the 1-inch scale, and fur- 
ther reduced for incorporation into the General Atlas of India, 
published in England on copper on the i*inch scale. The native 
independent, or tributary states or possessions, are suiweyed on the 
1-inch scale only, the standard scale for all general maps, and which 
is sufiicient for military or govemment purposes, and where no 
revenue is derived from the land. 

Assam, Upper and Lower, now growing into great commercial 
importance, remains to be taken up. and will be immediately entered 
upon, with the view to a regular settlement of the country, and the 
definition of the numerous iea plantations and grants of waste land>s 
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made under the fee simple rules. The territory recently ceded by 
Bhootan, and now known by the name of the Bengal Dooars, is 
now occupied by the surveyors, who are defining the northern line 
of frontier. A preliminary sketch map of this tract of country, 
which is mo.4 unhealthy and difficult of access, has been brought 
out for the guidance of the troops employed, but owing to the great 
jealousy of the Bhootems, our pre^ous knowledge of it was exceed- 
ingly meagre. 

When we consider the enormous extent of British India, and its 
proportion to the area of the British Islands, the relative periods 
occupied on the two gTcat national surveys, it cannot be wondered 
at that there is still a great deal to be done in the former country, 
wdiere the first commencement was made during the earliest part of 
the present century. Fre^ih conquests of late years have added 
areas larger than our own islands, ail requiring to be provided for, 
before even the older provinces could bo got through. As an 
instance, it may be mentioned that the Xag[:>ore and Xerbudda 
districts in Central India, recently formed into a separate agency 
or chief commissionership, under the designation of the Central 
Provinces, aggiegate an area of very nearly 115,000 square miles, 
about equal to the tvliole of the British Islands. 

The same staff that served with Captain Montgomerie, in the 
arduous suiwey already alluded to of the mountainous northern fron- 
tier, are now employed in extending the topographical survey of 
the Himalayas in British Ghurwal and Kumaon, eastwards as far as 
the Nipal frontier, where it is feared these most interesting opera- 
tions must come to a stoppage, unless the inherent jealousy of the 
Kipalese can he overcome in the interests of science, which is more 
than doubtful. 

The northern portion of the Punjab (comprising Hazara, Jhelum, 
and Itawul Pindi, districts subtending the Indus Piver, which are 
all of a very intricate and hilly character) has been laid down in a 
very masterly manner, and the 1-inch lithographed sheets are per- 
haps as fine specimens of the delineation of difficult ground and 
topographical drawing as can be met with in any country. 

The IS’ative States of Pajpootana in Central India, the Tributary 
Gurjat States of Orissa with Bustar, Chinna-Kimedy, &c,, the South- 
west Frontier Agency in Chota-Xagpore, the Godavery Talooks 
and assigned Districts of East and \\’est Berar, ceded by the Kizam 
of Hydrabad, together with l^egu, are all now in good progress, and 
being prosecuted as rapidly as local circumstances will allow; but 
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an enormous area in these several localities still remains to try the 
endurance and ingenuity of the surveyors. 

The Xizam’s dominions uf Hyderabad have just been completed, 
and the whole of the 3Iadras or Southern Penin^sula was depicted 
many years ago by the Madras Military Institution surveyors on the 
1-inch scale. On this survey those sheets of the Indian Atlas were 
published. AVith the lapse of t^me, change* of appearance of the 
country, the introduction of roads, railways, &e., and the enhanced 
value of the land, a second survey became a necessity, and this now 
in progress, will, it is hoped, be the means of enabling the Geo- 
grapher fur India to supersede all the old sheets, which may be 
more or less obsolete, with new ones. 

Of the Bombay Presidency there is a great want of good topogra- 
phical maps, e>pecially of the northern portion, about Baroda, 
Surat, Ahmedabad, Goozrat, and Cutch, The regular suiwey in 
this Presidency was unfortunately stopped several years ago, and 
until very lately it has never been carried on again. For the sake 
of the Atlas of India it is to be hoped that nothing may again inter- 
rupt the regular course of the operations. 

The Indian Atlas comprises, accoiding to the Index Map issued 
under the authority of the late Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, 177 proposed sheets or sections. Each slieet measures 
40i by 27j inches, or nearly degrees of longitude, and degree 
of latitude, and embraces an area of 17,824 square miles, and is 
engraved in England on the ^-inch scale. Of these sheets, up to 
the present date, 78 J sheets have been published. 

Piinted progress reports illustrative of the whole of the operations 
in India up to the present season, and Index Maps, showing the 
state of the Atlas, have been deposited in the Society’s library by 
the Surveyor-General of India, together with copies of such mis- 
cellaneous and general maps, lithographed in Calcutta, in anticipa- 
ti^m of the publication of the engraved sheets of the Atlas as w^ere 
deemed likely to be useful and interesting. 

Qdfichoiia Cultkation in British l^dia . — In a previous Address I 
dwelt upon the valuable service rendered to the natives, colonists, 
and soldiers of onr great Indian possessions by the labours of our 
accomplished Secretary and enterprising traveller, Mr. Clements 
Markham, who was the first to introduce the cultivation of the 
best species of Chinchona-plants, collected in the Andes of Pern 
and Ecuador, into India. As the Secretary of State for India 
deemed it to be essential to ascertain the progress made in the 
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groTrth of these plants in their new habitats, he sent Mr. Markham 
last winter to make the inquiry, and in consequence the public are 
now fllrni^hed with a clear and m(.»st satisfactory Eeport, which 
I consider to be one of groat national importance. 

Chinchona cultivation was introduced into India in 1861, bj 
Mr. Markham,* and already, in February of this year, there were 
084,143 plants flourishing in the Government plantations on the 
Xeilgherry Hills alone ; while the cultivation had been undertaken 
by numerous planters and private companies. The tallest trees 
were found to have reached the height of 17 feet, and an unlimited 
supply of seeds will have been obtained from them this year. The 
Government plantations on the Xeilgherries, when completed, will 
cover 2200 acres. There are other Chinchona plantations in Ceylon, 
at Darjeeling, at Kangra in the Funjab, and at Mahabaleshwur, 
near Bombay. 

Two of the measures necessary for the success of this great 
undertaking have been crowned with complete success, namely, the 
introduction of the most valuable species of Chinchon?e from the 
South American forests into India, and their conversion from wild 
into cultivated plants. The latter measure has been so successful 
that, whereas the largest yield of febrifuge alkaloids in Feruvian 
bark imported from South America is from 3 to 5 per cent., the 
bark grown in India, though only three years old, has already 
given the unprecedented result of 1 1 per cent. ! This remarkable 
success in the cultivation is mainly due, as Hr. iMarkham tells us. 
to the great skill and ability of Mr. iMcIvor, Superintendent of the 
plantations, who was elected a Fellow of the Foyal Geographical 
Society during the present session. | 

The points which remained for decision, connected with the 
Chinchona enterprise, were the best means of utilising the bark with 
a view to the spread of its beneficial effects amongst the millions 
who suffer from fever in India, and who cannot afford to buy 
quinine at 206-. per oz. ; and the extension of the cultivation to as 
many different districts as possible. 

Mr. jMarkham was crdled upon specially to report upon these 

* The Secietaiy for India who employnl Mr. M:\ikhnm torolleot plants in Pern and 
transport them to India, was Loid Stanley; and it was his sucecs-or, Mr Cliai !• s W.iod, 
now Viseount Hdifax, wiio sent him to exanime and lepoit upon the progress made since 
the transplantation took place. 

f 1 may add that Dr. Cieghorn, Conservator of the Madias Poiebts, and who accom- 
panied Mr. Maikham in Sontheiii India, has also become a Fellow of this Society. Di . 
Cieghorn is, 1 am told, one of the few men who have penetmted into the Anaraallay 
Mountains, and explored their almost unknown plateairs and forest-co\ eied slopes, 
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points. Xow, with, regard to tlie first of them, he has tiied seTeral 
experiments with the hark on the Xeilgherries, and has strongly 
urged the establishment of manufactories for the production of the 
febrifuge in so cheap, and at the same time so efficacious, a form, as 
to place it within the reach of the poorcfet ryot in India and his 
family. He has aEo recommended the employment of an eminent 
Dutch chemist, Dr. de Yry, as chemical reporter on the PeruTian 
barks grown in India. As to the second point, he cxjdored 
the little-known hills of Travancoro, examined the capabilities 
of the Pulney Hills, of the wild and beautiful Koonduh range, 
and cf the coftee district of AVynaad. He went over the Tra- 
vancore 'Hills, through dense forests and over plains covered with 
elephant-giass 10 feet high, on foot ; crossing the great Diver 
Perryaur on a rude bamb(jo-raft. The result of these j(_iurneys has 
been that he has succeeded in promoting the cultivation of Chinchona- 
plants in the Travancore State, on the Pulney Hills, and by numerous 
planters in AVynaad. 

Mr. ^larkham’s great object is to sec Chinchona-trees growing 
near each hut, in every village in the hill districts ; so that the euro 
for the terrible scourge which now decimates the people may be at 
their doors, and that a decoction of Peruvian bark, at least, may bo 
immediately procurable when the feverish season comes on. Althougli, 
in his highly satisfactory Keport, Mr. Markham has not touched on 
the commercial aspect of the cpiestion, he thinks that Chinchona- 
bark will ere long form an important item in the list of Indian 
exports, and be another source of wealth to our Eastern Empire. In 
the mean time, I entirely agree with my sagacious friend Mr. John 
Crawfurd, whose authority on Indian affairs stands so high, that 
the thanks of the country are due to Mr. Markham for the great and 
beneficent achievement of the naturalization of Peruvian bark In 
India.* 

Japan . — Although the coasts of the Japanese archipelago have been 
in part well laid down both by native Japanese cartographei’S and our 
own naval surveyors, our knowledge is still very scanty regarding 
the varied interior of these islands ; it was therefore wdth great 
satisfaction that I listened to a paper by Commander Forbes, at our 
last meeting, describing two excursions wffiich he had recently made 
into the interior of \esso. Besides a sketch of the volcanic district 
on the shores of this island, and especially along the w^estern side of 

♦ See the ‘Examiner,’ 12th, 1866. Sir W. Denison, the able ex-Govenior of 
Madras, has alao expiessed this opinion. See * Pioceedings,’ 11th June. 
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Volcano Bay, he gave us an interesting account of the Ainos, or 
race of hairy people, who still occupy the whole of the interior, and 
whose appearance and habits he had opportunities of observing. In 
the discussion which followed the reading of this paper, Professor 
Huxley gave us a most clear and striking account of the peculiarities 
of a skull of this curious people which Commander Forbes had 
brought home, and showed that, in its elongated shape, it differed 
essentially from the round forms of the Mongolian and other 
nations of Eastern Continental Asia, and showed afiSnities with the 
Esquimaux type. It is a singular circumstance that the Japanese 
offer the same peculiarity in form of skull, and Professor Huxley 
attributed this to their having commingled with the Ainos during 
past centuries. 

Australia. — In the general sketch of the progress of discovery 
and colonisation in the great British Terra Australis which I pre- 
sented to you last year, little was said of the existing state of Queens- 
land, for in truth such important advances were then being made, 
under the enlightened government of Sir G. Bowen, that 1 deferred 
enlarging upon the subject until the whole of the materials were 
before me. 

Measured from its southern boundary, near Brisbane, the capital, 
to Cape ITork, the extreme northern point of the continent, the 
colony of Queensland has a length of 1100 geographical miles, and 
an average width of not less than oOO miles. 

The region around Brisbane, formerly the More ton Bay Settle- 
ment of New South V ales, had long been known as a healthful 
and thiTving tract, but, in the absence of experience, few persons 
had anticipated that the gi’eater part of the lands lying to the 
north of it, and ranging into inter-tropical latitudes, would be found 
suitable for Europeans, and still less that such lands would prove 
to be highly profitable grazing-grounds, where sheep as well as cattle 
could thrive and multiply, even up to IS^ south of the equator. 
AVe have no longer to speculate upon hypotheses, and I have only 
to use the emphatic language of Sir George Bowen, when he last 
addressed the House of Assembly of that colony, to bring to your 
mind’s eye what the rapid and at the same time solid progi-ess of 
this colony has been : — 

“Since the establishment of Queensland, in December, 1859,’* 
says the Governor, “ our European population has increased from 
less than 25,000 to nearly 90,000 ; — that is, it has been augmented 
nearly fourfold; while our revenue, and our trade (including 
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imports and exports) liave been more than trebled. The other chief 
elements of material prosperity have advanced in almost equal 
proportion. During the same short period, cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco have been added to our list of staple products ; a line of 
new ports has been opened along our eastern seaboard from Keppel 
Bay to Cape York — a distance of a thousand miles; while pastoral 
occupation has spread over an additional area, at least four times 
larger than the area of the United Kingdom. In 1859, our settlers 
had hardly advanced beyond the Darling Downs to the west, or 
beyond Eockhampton to the north. Xow, in 1865, there are stations 
seven hundred miles to the west of Brisbane, and eight hundred 
miles to the north of Eockhamj)ton. These facts, derived from the 
official statistics, cannot fail to be interesting and instructive to 
our fellow-countiymcn at home : while they must be to you, as 
they are to me, a subject of honest pride, and of devout thankful- 
ness.” 

The progres>s of discovery in the unexplored tracts of this pros- 
perous colony has been so rapid of late years, that it is difficult to 
keep pace with tlie strides which have been made. Amongst the 
most important of the expeditions which have led to the increase 
of our knowledge of the country, I may particularly mention that 
of the Messrs. Jardine, who in endeavouring to open up a routi^ 
for the transport of cattle from the pastoral districts of Southern 
Queensland to the new settlement at Cape York, traversed the 
whole of the previously unknown western portion of the great 
Korth-Eastem Peninsula of Australia. The journey of Mr. J. G. 
Macdonald must also be recorded as one of the remarkable events 
in the progress of discovery in this part of the continent; this 
traveller having, in the latter part of 1864, crossed from Port 
Denison to the Albert and Xicholson Eivers, and returned by 
nearl}" the same route, after exploring a large extent of new country. 
The narratives of both these expeditions will be published in the 
next volume of our Journal ; and I may also refer you to the 
volume recently published for an account of another successful 
exploration which seems likely to lead to results of great practical 
importance : I mean the discovery by Mr. J. E. Daliymple of a 
route between Eockingham Bay, over the precipitous coast range, 
and the pastoral country of the Talley of Lagoons, by which the 
produce of the extensive table-lands of the interior will find an 
easy outlet to the seaboard. The journal of Mr. Daliymple, already 
known for his previous geographical exploits in Northern Queens- 
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land, in company with Mr. A. J. Scott,* gives a vivid picture of the ‘ 
physical features of the Eockingham Bay District. 

In sending home an able memorandum, prepared at his re(piest 
by Mr. W. E. Lamb, respecting the last settled country at the head 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, Sir George Bowen adverts to its details 
as proving the unprecedented rapidity with which pastoral oecupca- 
tiuu has advanced in northern Queensland during the last few years, 
thus giving a distinct contradiction to those persons who, judging 
from the condition of countries on similar parallels north of the 
ecpiator, had inferred that sheep never could flourish or pro- 
duce valuable wool in such inter -tropical latitudes. On former 
occasions I have endeavoured to check this incredulity by reference 
to what I considered to be good evidences of the capability of 
successful sheep-farming as derived from the experience of Lands- 
borough and 31 ini ay, and, indeed, from all the bold explorers who 
understand the subject. 3Ve are now told by the Governor, that 
sheep-farming has spread, within the last four years, over an addi- 
tional area equal to that of France, and that sheep are now suc- 
cessfully depastured as far north as 18^ s. lat., both at the head of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, and also towards the eastern seaboard of the 
colony, upon the elevated plateau above Cardwell, the new town- 
ship in Eockingham Bay, named after the vigilant 3Iinister of 
the Colonies. And hero it must be recollected that a large por- 
tion of this northern territory of Queensland consists of basaltic 
table-lands, having an altitude of from 1000 to 13000 feet above the 
sea, and therefore enjoying, during several months of the year, 
a comparatively cuol climate. Indeed, Sir George Bowen estimates 
that at this time (January 180G) there are feeding in the extreme 
northern pastoral district of Burke aL.>ne (full accounts of which 
have recently been given in our ‘ Proceedings ’ ) at least 110.000 
sheep and 12,000 head of horned cattle. At the new Port of Burke- 
town, on the Eiver Albert, there were some 300 inhabitants vheii 
he wrote (Jan. 18tli), destined, doubtless, to bo the founders of a 
great mart of commerce, and an entrepot between our Indian and 
the mass of our Australian settlements, through the grand inden- 
tation of the Gulf of Carpentaria, which penotiatcs oOO miles into 
the continent. Again, at the eastom point of this grand bay, the 
new settlement of Somerset, near Cajie York, in 11° s. lat., so well 
described in our ‘Proceedings’ by 3Ir. John Jardine, has been a 
complete success ; and the Europeans who have now been there for 

* See ‘Proceedings,’ vol. viii. p. UO. 
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'nearly two years, find the climate so agreeable and healthy that 
‘Mr. Jardine is of opinion that it may become a sanatorium for 
invalids from our establishments in India and China. The new port 
is already much resorted to by ships passing through Torres Straits, 
and hence there is every prospect that Cal'ie Yoi'k may one day 
be to Australia what Singapore is to our Indian Empire and the 
great Eastern Archipelago. 

But to return to the consideration of the gi’eat region 13'ing imme- 
diately to the south of the Gulf of Carpentaria. AVe now have 
in the report of the Cro^vn Commiiisioner, and on the authority 
of Sir G. Bowen, the most reliable evidence that this country is 
eminently adapted for stock of all sorts. Besides the richest grasses, 
there are manj^ plants on which sheep and oxen thrive, such as 
“salt-bush’' and “native leeks, carrots, and cucumbers;” whilst it 
is believed that in no part of the region to the north of the 10th 
or 20th degree of latitude do those droughts prevail, which have 
proved so prejudicial in other and more southern poi tions of the 
mainland of Australia. AVith nights invariabl}" cool, and with 
much moisture retained in wooded and richl^^-grassed extensive 
plateau lands, the heat is necessarily modified ; the average tempe- 
rature in lat. 20"^ being 74® Fahr. There can indeed be no 
difficulty, as I have said in former addresses, in explaining why 
the isothermal lines of Northern Australia should difler much from 
those which pass from east to west in similar latitudes to the noith 
of the Equator, where no such terrestrial conditions exist, and 
where rocky and sand^^ soils, in great part, at no great elevation 
above the sea form a peninsula in the midst of a hot Indian ocean. 
This evidence exists indeed in Australia itself, for the new settle- 
ment of Somerset at Cape Y'ork, in 11® s. lat., jutting out into a 
warm sea, is just as unsuitable for sheep as the same parallel n. of 
the Equator in southern India. 

To satisfy 3' on as to the wonderful progress of these newlv in- 
habited parts of Queensland, I may refer you to the Februar3' number 
of our ‘Proceedings,’ in -which we learn from Mr. Landsborough 
that Bowen, the town of Port Denison which arose in 1861, had 
reached in four 3^ears a population of 1000 persons, and that Rock- 
hampton, on the Fitzroy Paver, had risen in eight years to a 
population of 5000 to 6000 inhabitants. 

AA^h^n, however, we turn from Queensland, that highly flourishino* 
north-eastem colony of Australia, and look to the results of the 
efforts which have been made to found settlements on the northern 
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coast, I am compelled to acknowledge tliat there is little or nothing 
to encourage the hope that the extreme northern shores of that 
coast will ever be found to be suited for the colonisation of 
European settlers. Indeed, I never anticipated a successful result 
from the bold endeavours made by the South Australians to form a 
settlement at the ultimate point of the explorations of IMcDouall 
Stuart, which terminated in a seaboard of low altitude, and within 
12^ of the Equator. 1 was, therefore, quite prepared to learn 
that such an enterprise would prove a failure, which I fear it is, 
if I rightly judge from the lively and well-written description 
of Mr. Stow, who, with his companions, faced and surmounted all 
the dangers of an open-boat voyage of IGOO miles along the whole of 
the northern coast, to escape from that port and reach the settled 
colonies on the West, rather than remain in so ill-selected a spot.* 

From that naixative we also learn that, considering the numberless 
reefs and islets which stud that northern shore, and the vast low 
swamps and jungles extending over a considerable poition of the 
mainland, no one can anticipate the succesj^ful formation of British 
settlements. Even when the explorers in their buld boat-voyage 
reached Camden Bay, already a settlement, and with a certain amount 
of elevated and high land behind it, they found much distress among 
the settlers, and sheep perishing from the heat of the climate. 

Although these discouraging accounts have been received from 
The new settlement in the northem territoiy, it must be recorded, in 
justice to the Government of South Australia, that they haA'e now 
taken all the necessary steps to ensure a complete survey of the 
country around Adam Bay, and learn its capabilities. In September 
last, as I am informed by our associate Mr. E. S. Dutton, an expe- 
dition was despatched, under the command of the well-known 
explorer McKinlay, with fort}" horses and a suitable complement of 
thorough bushmen, and with instructions to explore the whole 
country south of Adam Bay, between the Metoria Fiver and the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. Since then a map has been receWed of the 
Adam Bay district, in which, on a scale of 1 inch to 2 miles, the 
nature of the country is laid down, as surveyed by Messrs. Auld and 
Litchfield, Government Surveyors. 

I must here, however, remind my associates that the only locality 
which I have for many years advocated, as by far the best adapted fur 
any settlement approaching to the northem shores, has been over- 
looked in all the last efforts to form such settlements. That which 


* * Proceedings,’ Feb. 20, 1866, 
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the extensive Gulf of Carpentaria effects upon a large scale, by forming 
a southern indentation into the Australian Continent for 500 miles 
is effected on a smaller scale by the more circumscribed Cambridge 
Gulf, especially towards the south-easteni extremity, or the Queen’s 
Channel. There, in a sheltered position, with fine adjacent plateau 
lands, an abundant vegetation, and at the mouth of the northern 
Eiver Victoria, Mr. A. Gregory planted a station in the year 1859, 
and thence he made his famous journey across to the present 
Queensland. Mr. M i Ison, who was left in charge of the Camp, 
and who remained there for ten months, gave us a most satis- 
factory account of the climate and productions of the district. 
When we reflect that this locality is at least three degrees of latitude 
further removed from tlie Equator and the Indian Ocean than the 
new settlement of the South Australians at the mouth of the Adelaide 
Eiver, and is backed by lofty and productive lands, we may 
reasonably anticipate that, with the extension of colonisation west- 
waid from the shores of the Gulf of (Carpentaria, the time is not 
distant when the fine deep bays at the head of Cambridge Gulf will 
also, like the Gulf of Carpentaria, become the resorts of British 
commerce. Again, such land-lucked waters, midway along the 
northern shore, and contrasting strongly with the exposed fiats 
of Adam Bay Settlement, will serve as harbours of refuge for our 
mercantile marine, and be, as I urged when occupying this chair 
many yeais ago, of real service to the nation in case of a mari- 
time war as a station for fleets destined to protect our Easteim 
commerce. I now, therefore, renew the gratification I experi- 
enced in the year 1857, when I heard the then Minister of Her 
Majesty’s Colonies, now Lord Taunton, say, on receiving our 
Founder’s medal for j\Ir. Gregory, that after the description of the 
soil and climate at the mouth of the Victoria, “it was no extra- 
vagant supposition that some of us may live to hear of that hitherto 
unknown region becoming the home of a prosperous British settle- 
ment.” Such I am persuaded would already have been the issue, 
if the colonists of South Australia had chosen the (Queen’s Channel 
of the Cambridge Gulf as the seat of their bold enterprise, instead 
of the extreme northern and exposed situation of Adam Bay, to 
which McDouall Stuart had so boldly advanced.* 

* Since tbi-? aridie^^s wns read, and whiUt tltp^e paces are bcinc piepnred for the press, 
I learn that the distinguished Austialian surveyor Julin McDouall Stuart died on the 5th 
of June, at Xotting-hill. I hare ui loinier AddiO'seN so highly eulogized the labours of 
this adventurous e-xphuer. that J may refei my readers to them as a lecuid of his successful 
caieer as a travellei, and as a tribute to his memory. 
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I cannot quit the subject of Australia without again alluding to 
the laudable and strenuous exertions which the inhabitants, and 
})articuiaily the ladies of Victoria, led on by our gifted associate 
Dr. Mueller, have been and are making to discover the line of 
Leichhardt's route in the interior. If this ehurt has not the good 
fortune to save any one of his party who may have survived, it may 
at all events deteimine the fate of the great exiilorer. Animated by 
the example of the ladies of Australia, and seeing that the (.’olunial 
T.cgislatures of Victoria, South Australia and Queensland had sub- 
scribed loOOZ. towaids this expedition, which must assuredly have 
impoitant geographical as well as pastoral results, I had much 
pleasure in proposing that our Council should grant 200/. towards 
this object. It was, indeed, most gratifying to me to know that the 
Queen headed this subscii 2 )tiou with a donation of 100/., wLilst 
Mr. Cardwell, Her Majesty's Minister of the Colonies, handsomely 
united with us in augmenting the fund. The very announcement 
of this subscription will, I hope, convince the Australian colonists 
of the deep interest which is taken in their welfare by their Sove- 
reign and the mother country. Unhappily, the unprecedented 
di ought of the ird&t season was fatal to most of the horses of 
the exjjcdition under Mr. McIntyre ; * but we may rest assured 
that Dr. Mueller and his associates will be reinvigorated in their 
spirited exertions, by the proofs of the interest taken in the suc- 
cessful issue of this stirring enterprise by theii' So veieign and 
their friends in England. 

SouTK Amkrica. — The exploration of the River Puius, one of the 
most important branches of the Amazons, for nearly 1900 miles, and 
the determination, for the first time, of its true course throughout 
that long distance by a series of astronomical observations bj’ ]\lr. 
Chandless, for which the Council has conferred upon him the 
1‘atron’s Medal, was undertaken voluntarily, and at his own expense, 
with the object of determining a question not only of great geo- 
graphical interest, but of the first importance to the inhabitants of 
the countries situated between the Eastern sloj'tes of the Andes and 
the Amazons ; namel}", whether or not a direct comnumication exists 
which may be made available by this river, as has been long sup- 
posed, between those countries and the Atlantic. 

All we knew till recently of the Purus was, that it is a river of 
the first magnitude, discharging itself into the Amazons by four 

* By the last account the expedition had reached a "well-watered country, and 
were proceeding steadily to the west. 
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moutbs, one of which is described as more than half a mile in 
width, and 18 or 20 fathoms in depth at a mile from its month, and 
supposed to have its origin at no great distance from Cuzco in Peru, 
where the greatest want of the inliabitants is such a means of inter- 
communication with the rest of the world, and an outlet for their 
valuable products and mineral wealth without the enormous cost and 
difficulty of transporting them over the Andes fur shipment ; but 
neither under the Governments of the Sovereigns of Spain or Por- 
tugal, nor their successors, has any one been known to have descended 
the Purus from Peru, to verify its capabilities. Fear of the savage 
tribes who live upon its upper affluents has hitherto ellectually 
barred their examination. 

The general course of the river, as shown upon our maps, was 
originally laid down from information collected from the Indians 
in the time of the Spanish imle by the missionaries, whose well- 
known labours in these regions entitle them to all praise. I'lie best 
delineation of it, upon their authority, is that given in the great map 
of South America by Don Juan de la Cruz, in which it appeals as 
originating near the mountain ranges of Paucartambo, and at no 
great distance from Cuzco ; and this was corroborated by later 
accounts, and especially by those obtained by Don Taddeo llaenke 
at the close of the last century, whilst exphning the Beni and other 
affluents of the great river 3Iadeira, as may bo seen in his interesting 
memoir upon those rivers in the fifth volume of our Journal. 

We knew little more of the Purus -till our indefatigable Secretary 
Mr, Markham, in the course of his travels in the department of 
Cuzco, undertook a journey from Paucartambo with the express 
object of determining, if possible, its true sources. Following the 
course of the Tono, he penetrated the dense forest through which 
it runs, and after a tedious and difficult passage reached a hill from 
which he obtained a view of a great river running eastward, which, 
from all the accounts given him, he felt satisfied could be no other 
than the Purus. lie described it as a mighty stream, there called 
the Madre de Dios, or Amaru-mayu, and said to be increased 100 
miles beyond, by two great rivers, the Araza or IMaracapata, and the 
A^namherL The point where he saw it he fixed in lat. 12° 45' lono-. 
about 70° 30' w. There was, no doubt, ample ground for such a 
belief, but it must be admitted there w^as no certainty regarding the 
information so collected. Ko one had ever been down those rivers, 
and the only point positively determined was the position of a mighty 
stream, where Mr. Markham saw it, running in the direction of the 
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reported course of the Purus, ^vhich it was supposed, from ail 
accounts, would he found to he the main source of that river. 

In the mean time, however, the same uncertainty no longer existed 
with regard to the lower parts of the Punis, which had hecome more 
or less known from its being resorted to at certain seasons hy traders 
from the Amazons in quest of turtle, and the sarsaparilla, copaiva, 
and India-ruhher found in the forests through which it flows. Their 
reports of the possibility of ascending it for several hundred miles 
induced the Brazilian Government to send exploring parties up it, 
in the hope of opening a communication between its higher waters 
and the Bolivian settlements above the falls of the Madeira; but 
those expeditions led to no other results than to confirm the pre- 
vious report of there being no serious impediment to the ascent of 
the river for upwards of 1200 miles. 

^Ir. Spruce, who has passed >so many years in the regions bordering 
on the Amazons, obtained the diary of the commander of one of 
these expeditions, one Serafim Salgado, which he translated as a 
note to Mr, Markham’s ‘ Cieza de Leon,’ a volume printed fin' the 
Hakluyt Society. It took that party four months in two canoes 
to reach the mouth of the Eiver Aquiry, the principal affluent of the 
Purus from the south, near which they were met by a party of the 
Cauamary Indians, whom Serafim describes as cannibals, pre23aring 
to kill and rob them. This imaginary danger escaped, thej^ proceeded 
some days higher up the river, when Serafim says it was impossible 
to go on, the river having become so narrow and obstructed that it 
did not admit of the j^assage of even the smallest canoe. 

Mr. Chandless (who could not have seen Serafim’s paper) has 
shown both these statements to be singularly incorrect. lie de- 
scribes the Cauamary s as the most lionest and civil of all the Indian 
tribes he fell in with ; and as to the navigation beyond being im- 
possible, he went up the river 600 miles further, sufficiently proving 
how little such information is to be trusted. 

Mr. Chandless’s diary of his own Expedition, wLich was read at 
the meeting of the Society on the 26th of February, will a^q'^ear in 
the next volume of our Joiuual. The result wall disappoint the 
hopes entertained of this river being available as an outlet for the 
produce of the eastern provinces of Peru. It sets at rest also all 
question as to the Madre de Dios being the Purus, Mr. Chandless 
having traced the latter throughout its long and tortuous course, for 
nearly 1900 miles, to its origin in insignificant streams, two degrees to 
the north of the Madre de Dios, where seen by Mr. Markham. 
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The question for us geographers then arises, ^Vhat becomes of the 
Madre de Dios? Mr. Chandless inclines to think it may be 
one of the sources of the Beni which falls into the Madeira ; if 
so, may it not be the Tuchi, desciibed by Haenke (in the paper 
I have previously alluded to) as the farthest west of the affluents 
of the Beni, and laid down on the map accompanying his paper 
as joining the Beni in nearly the same parallel in which the 
IMadre de Dios was seen by Mr. Maikham running eastward. 
Moreover, I find, iipon reference to De la Cruz’s map, that the 
Amiru-minjn, which Mr. Markham gives as one of the names of the 
Madre de Dios, really does appear as one of the names of the Beta 
in that map. (See also D'Anville, whom De la Cruz quotes as an 
authority.) 

On the other hand, the Ynamheri, which Mr. Markham 'was told fell 
into the Madre do Dios below where he sa^v it, is shonn on the 
same map to run in a north-easterly, instead of westerly direction, 
and to form one of the principal branches of the Ucayali. But 
to which of these river systems, that of the Beni or of the Ucayali, 
the Madre de Dios really belongs, must now, I fear, remain in 
doubt, till some adventurous pioneer is bold enough to launch a 
boat upon the Madre de Dios, and risk his life among the savage 
fUuncho Indians, to settle the question. 

I am happy to say that we have recently learnt that 3Ir. Chandless 
lias safely returned down the Purus from his second voyage up it — 
the object of which was to explore the Aquiry, its main branch 
from the southward, which he was unable to examine on his first 
trip, — and that he may be shortly expected in this country with the 
details, w*hich will then complete our knowledge of the Purus. 

If, with the valuable aid of Sir AVoodbine Pari&h, I have been 
thus diffuse, it is because this question is one in which South 
Americans take as deep an interest as the search for the sources of 
the >sile creates amongst geographers in our own hemisphere. 

United States of Colunihia . — I mentioned in my Address last year 
that His Excellency General Mosquera, who lias been since chosen, 
for the third time, President of the United States of Columbia, 
was engaged upon a work on those countries. It has since been 
completed, and under the title of ‘ Compendio de Geografia General 
de los Estados de Columbia,’ may be Avell called a complete Hand- 
book, on the very best authority, of the countries it desciibes, and is 
highly creditable to the Gran-General, wUo, notwithstanding his 
many important duties has found time to compile such a mass of 
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interesting information. It is accompanied by an atlas of maps, 
corrected from tbe surveys of Codazzi and others, under the General s 
special directions. 

Topojraphixd of Buenos Ayres , — From Buenos Ayres we have 

received from our C’orresj^ionding Member, Don Saturnino Salas, 
President of the To]iOgiaphical Department of the Argentine Ee- 
public, the remaining sheets of the great survey of the Province of 
Buenos Ayres, recently completed by the officers of that department, 
and to which I must call attention, as showing the remarhablo 
extension of those agricultural and pastoral establishments which 
promise to make it the most flourishing and important of all the 
South American republics ; whilst steam and railroads, chiefly pro- 
moted by British enterprise, are doing their work in developing 
the resources of the interior, which, till a few years ago, was an 
inaccessible and uncultivated waste. The numerous names of our 
countiymen which appear upon the map amongst the landed pro- 
piietors, show how largt? an intere&t British capitalists have acquired 
in that j^art of the world. 

XoRTii PoT.AR Expkoitiox. — Grceid<nicl . — After the great zeal which 
was manifested last year by the Council of our Society, and by 
numerous Arctic explorers of eminence, in favour of a searching 
expedition to determine tlie true condition of the region around the 
North Pole, it is mortifying to be under the necessity of stating that 
there is at present no prospect that such an enterprise will be 
undertaken. Every person experienced in Arctic voyages ])eing of 
opinion that a well-found Government expedition alone could suc- 
ceed (private enterprise being out of the question), the Poyal 
Geographical Society took the lead in pressing upon Her Majesty’s 
Govemment the desirability of completing those Arctic researches 
which had already so distinguished our country. Unfortunately, avS 
we think, the Admiralty have been unwilling to listen to our appeal, 
though it was backed by the opinions of the Koyal Society and all 
the Scientific Societies of the ^Metropolis, as well as by the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersbiirg, and other foreign scientific Bodies in 
Europe and America. Nor has the project so creditably and ener- 
getically taken up by the Geographers of Germany, headed by 
Dr. Petermann, had a more favourable is.^ue ; the present unsettled 
and warlike state of that great country being hostile to any such 
enterprise. 

In the mean time, and while hoping for a change in the opinions 
on this point only of those who so ably direct our naval affairs, I 
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must direct your attention to a project to explore the northern coast- 
line and interior of Greenland, which seems to me to call for your 
hearty good wishes. One of our younger associates, Mr. Ed-ward 
Whymper, already distinguished by his courage and self-reliance in 
surmounting the highest peaks of the Alps, has conceived the bold 
project of penetrating along the surface of »some of its glaciers into 
the interior of this snowrclad continent, being convinced, from the 
number of deer which sometimes find their way to the coast, that 
there are, here and there, well- grassed valleys and recesses. He also 
believes it possible to trace by land the extent of Greenland to the 
north, w^hieh you will recollect was one of the main geographical 
objects of our projected North Polar expedition. On application to 
our honoured associate Admiral Irminger, to provide Mr. Whymper 
with a suitable companion, I am happy to say that a well -trained 
Danish guide is ready at Copenhagen to join our traveller, who is 
determined to make a preliminary trip to Greenland next spring, 
and afterwards to endeavour to accomplish what no one before has 
ever thought of. This is truly the ue phis nltra of Dritish Geo- 
graphical adventure on the part of an individual ! 

Afiuca. — -In a postscript to the last Address I had the gratification 
of announcing the arrival at Khartum of Mr. Samuel White Baker, 
after the completion of those arduous and extensive journeys in wdiich 
he discovered th it second great water-basin of the Nile to which ho 
assigned the name of “Albert Nyanza.’' Nothing which has hap- 
pened since the foundation of this Society gave me greater satisfaction 
than that this devoted and high-minded traveller should have thus 
proved himself to he truly worthy of the medal which had previously 
been giveu to him, and received hy his brother at a time when, 
indeed, we were not certain of ever seeing Mr. Baker ag,an ! 
But as we decerned our highest honour to him for the chivalrous 
spirit he had displayed in rushing to the rescue of Speke and 
Grant, and for that gallant endeavour — whatever might bo the 
result — to complete the first outline survey of Central Equatorial 
Africa, so I naturally rejoiced the more w'hen his efforts were 
crowned with such triumphant success. Since that time we have 
had from Mr. Baker himself an eloquent and vivid sketch of his 
explorations and of the difficulties wdiich he and his devoted wife 
had gone through during their five years of pilgrimage ; and referring 
you to our ‘ Proceedings ^ for an outline of his discoveries, I 
now to announce the issue of his work, in two volmnes, entitled 
‘ The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the Nfie.* This work, written 
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in an unaffected, clear, and vi^'orous style, and illustrated by 
singularly telling sketches, Trill, I doubt not, rivet the public atten- 
tion, and be nio^^t widely circulated. I Tvill now only advert to 
two of the many re.'^ults of his intrepid and persevering researches. 
First, the verification of the accuracy of the positions determined 
by the astronomical observations of his lamented precursor, which is 
of vast importance, for it has blown to the Tvinds the rival claims of 
others, and has proved the truthfulness of the data established by 
Speke.* Next, the realization of the existence and definition of 
the vast water- basin of the Luta Xzige, sketched out from native 
information by Speke ; an event of the highest importance in the 
annals of African scientific research. 

It is true that, in the days of Ptolemy, the Xile was described as 
flowing from two lakes, and afterwards, in the middle ages, it was so 
placed upon old maps; but, irrespective of these bodies of water 
being most erroneously laid down as to latitude (i, e. many degrees 
south of the equator), their true relations to each other and to the 
Aile Tvere wholl}' unknoTvn, for neither of them had ever been 
visited by an European. Any knoTvledge respecting them must, 
therefore, have been obtained from the natives or At ah me]'- 
chants. In the old maps I refer to,| the two lakes are repre- 
sented as being perfectly unconnected, each sen<ling off long 
independent streams, which afterwards, and far to the north, 
unite and then form the Nile. Our modem British discoverers 
have shown that the Victoria Xyanza of Speke, lying at an alti- 
tude of 3740 feet above the sea, is united Tvitli the Albert Lake 
by discharging its surplus Tvaters into that grand loTver basin, 
which Baker has found to attain an altitude of 2720 feet only and 
therefore to lie 1020 feet heloTv the upper lake, or Victoria Xyanza 
of Speke and Grant. On former occasions I have directed your 
special attention to tlie striking i)henomenon of the long system of 
water-basins, lakes, and rivers flowing therefrom Tviiich prevails in 
the elevated plateau-ground of Central Africa. Many of these 
bodies of water lie, so far as Tve know, in shalloTv depressions, the 

* I rejoice to announce that the obelisk for^-hich many of ns have snbsciibed, 
to be erected to the meiuory of the lamented Speke, will, by permission of the 
Queen, be shortly erected in one of the piincipal Avalks of Kensington Guldens. 

t Maps in the library of the College “ de PropagauuH Fide ’ in Pome ; abo 
maps re-published by the late Mr. Hudson Gurney. See also this subject illus- 
trated by our associate IMr, John Hogg, in his interesting treatise “On some old 
maps of Africa, in which the central Equatorial Lakes are laid down nearly in 
their true positions,” published in the Transactions of the Koyal Society of Litera- 
ture, 1864. 
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edges of wbicli extend into marshy lands. Now, the Albert Xyanza 
of Baker is a striking contrast to all such lakes ; for this enormous 
body of water, estimated to be about as long as Scotland, is a deep 
excavation in hard granitic and other crystalline rocks. Looking to 
the simplicity and antiquity of the geological structure of Central 
Africa — as spoken of in my previous Addresses * — it is this result of 
the exploration of Mr. Baker, or this profound excavation in hard 
rock, which has most interested me, and must, I am sure, interest 
all my brother geologists as well as physical geographers. For, if 
this great depression in hard rocks be not due, as I think it is, either 
to natural conformation or to some of the gi’eat movements to which 
those rocks may have formerly been subjected, how else are we to 
account for its existence '? I have previously shown, from the absence 
of all marine deposits of tertiary and detrital age, that Central Africa 
has not been submerged in any of those geological periods during 
which we have such visible and clear proofs of great subsidences, 
elevations, and denudations in other quarters of the globe. Hence 
we cannot look to the sea as a denuding power in ( ’entral Africa. 
Still more impossible is it to seek in tlie existence of former glaciers 
an excavative power; for here, under the equator, not only can 
no such jjhenomena have occurred, but even if tlie application of 
such a theory vrere possible, it would be set aside by the fact of the 
entire absence, in ( bntral Africa, of any of those moraines or trans- 
ported debris which are the invariable accompaniments of glaciers, 
or the erratic blocks transported by former icebergs. 

The discoveries, therefore, of Mr. Baker, which show that the vast 
lake of Albert Nyanza lies in a deep hollow subtended by mountains 
of hornblendic gneiss, quartz and poi*phyry, is an admirable datum 
for geologists to rely upon, who, whether looking to the jdiysical 
geography and outlines of Central Afiica, or to its extremely ^imple 
geological structure, are fairly euabled to refer this great varia- 
tion of outline either to the original devious evolutions of great 
masses of molten matter, or to some great ancient movements of 
dislocation among very ancient metamorphic strata. In short, 
Central Africa presents no existing denuding agent which, if it 
operated for millions of years, could have excavated the enormous 
hollow in which the great Albert Xyanza lies. 


* See the Addresses of 1852, p. cxxii ; of 1857, p. clxvii ; of 1858, p. ccviii ; 
of 1859, p. clxxix ; of 18G3, p. clxxii ; and particularly the Address of lsG4,* 
p. clxxxv, in which the geological as well as physical structure of Ceutrul Africa 
is sketched out. 
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Turning from Cenfral Equatorial Afi’ica to tlie Vrest Coast, I again 
advert with pleasure to the zealous eiidoavourN of M. dii Chaillu, on 
which I spoke last year, to ]*oach ( V'Uti’.d Africa fioiu hi^ old station 
near the month of the Feni iiid Vaz. Alas I you have now heard fi-om 
liimself how, hvnnuutowaid accident, he was pruvonted from reach- 
ing the heart of the loftier and hiL,]ier mountains into which he was 
penetrating, making hythe way miinerous astr< momical observations 
and photographing, as he went along, the scenery and costumes of 
tlio people. CoiTocting tlic outlines of his fii->t map of these regions, 
w'hich he had rapidly constructed without any real survey, he made 
his bold and highly adventurous journey into the interior, accom- 
j^anietl by a few faithful coast natives otily. From Olmida in the 
Ashira country, whicli he visited on his former journoy. he made an 
excursion northward to the Saml>a Xagoshi I’alls, the correct ]iosition 
of which he lias thereby determin'd, and afterwards diveiging from 
Ills fonuer route, he continued Ids jimniey eastward, and readied tlio 
village of Mouaoo Ivomba, 44o miles distant by his line of march 
from the western coast. I fed convinced that but for tlie unlucky 
accident which caused the natives to rise upon him he would have 
realised those expectations to Avhieh 1 gave expres>iou at our last 
Anniversary. 

W hen his whole narj-ative is pul>li-hed (including a vivid pic- 
ture of his disasters and escape), 1 am sure the ]ai])lio will see 
in it the evidences of much patient researeh and lively ob^ei vation ; 
indeed, I know that the points in natural history which he an- 
nounced, after his former journey, as original, but which were dis- 
credited by some ^^tirsons, have been continued by Professor Owen 
and others, who have since examined actual specimens of the very 
animals the existence or nature i>f which liad been doubted. 

It therefore gave me great satisfaction when the < ’ouneil adjudi- 
cated to M. du Chaillu a sum of money not merely to compensate 
him for the loss of instruments, which he had provided at his 
own cost, but as a testimonial of their approval of the energy 
and fidelity with which he had endeavoured to realise his bold and 
gigantic project. In the mean time, through his very numerous 
astronomical observations, he has fixed many jiositions over a tract 
of countiy previously unknown, which we may designate as “ Du 
Chaillu’s I^and.” 

Northward of Du Cbaillu’s route another traveller, Mr. P. Ik X 
AValker, is now endeavouring to penetrate into the interior, under 
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the auspices of our Society, After a long delay on the coast, ho 
proceeded on his journey in December last with supplies which will 
enable him to remain a year in the interior. His object is to reach, 
if possible, a large lake, or chain of lakes, reported to exist about 
500 miles east of the Gaboon. 

Some years ago much interest was excited in the travels of a 
Hungarian gentleman, M. Ladislaus Mag}'ar, who announced, in 
letters published in Hungary and in Petermann’s ‘ ^littheilungen,’ 
that he had penetrated into the interior of Africa from Bengucla 
as far as 27° e. longitude, and a brief account of his explorations 
was published in the 24tli volume of our Journal. 3Iy attention 
has recently been drawn by his accomplished countryman. Dr. 
lionay, to the published work of this traveller, the first volume 
of wliich appeared in 1859 at Pesth, in the Hungarian language, 
under the editorship of M. Ilimfalvy Janos. This volume com- 
prises only the early portion of his travels, between the coast and 
19^ E. longitude, during which the traveller man'ied the daughter 
of the powerful chief of the Bihe country. In subsequent expedi- 
tions, the narrative of which was to have formed two other volumes, 
he advanced much further to the north-east and south-east, and 
visited previously unknoMui regions north and south of Living- 
stones line of march in his famous journey between the Makulolo 
country and Loanda. It is now more than five years since he sent 
home the manuscript of his first volume ; and he then stated that it 
would be followed by the second, which at the time he wrote was 
nearly finished. Since then nothing more has been heard of him ; 
and his friends having appdicd in vain to the Poi tuguese Govern- 
ment for information, it is feared that he has perished. 

A comparison of the lesults of these explorations, as far as they 
have been published, with those of Dr. Livingstone has already 
been entered into by Dr. Petermann and other writei's. My object 
in now introducing the subject is to record that Dr. Eonay, 
having given me an analysis of the first volume of these travels, 
states that although Ladislaus Magyar was very careful in giving 
the degrees of latitude and longitude and the elevations above the 
level of the sea, and says that he used imstruments, he does not specify 
their nature. In so remarkable a series of journeys the absence of 
full information on these points is a great defect, especially as the 
first sketch of his travels, pnhlished, as I have hcfcrc stated, in our 
Jouinal, was considered, by the able critical geographer, Mr. Cooley, 
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in the commentary appended to the paper, to be very doubtful as 
regards the geographical positions. The narrative, however, is full 
of interesting observations concerning the manners and political and 
religions institutions of the people, visited by a traveller who spoke 
their language and lived amongst them almost as a native. 

Of the melancholy termination of the well-found expedition of 
the intrepid Baron C. von der Decken, from which so much was 
anticipated, notice has already been taken in treating of the career 
of that distingTiished traveller, with whose death we must, I fear, 
abandon ail hope of ever reaching Central Africa, or the countries 
watered by the Nile, by first passing through the Somauli countries 
and then through a region inhabited by the more savage G alias. 

With brighter hope I turn to the prospects of the sagaciou>s 
and energetic Livingstone. Cordially received and supported at 
Bombay, ho proceeded to Zanzibar, where ho has the assistance of 
the Sultan, and from whence his expedition will be directed, as I 
announced last year, to the Bovuma Liver. After ascending that 
stream he will first determine the course of the waters between his 
own Lake Xyassa and the Tanganyika of Burton and Speke. Xext, 
if he can reach the latter, and, after building a boat on it, is able 
to proceed to its northern end, he will at once settle the agitated 
question whether this lake be really, as some suggest, the ultimate 
southern water-basin of the Nile. If it should prove to be to, it 
follows that the altitude of Tanganyika, as given (by a bad instru- 
ment it is true) by Burton and Speke, was very erroneous, for by 
their measurement it was more than 800 feet below the level of 
the Albert Nyanza as fixed by Baker. 

It is a circumstance of true gratification to me to know that 
Dr. Kirk, the tried and valued associate of Livingstone, should recently 
have been appointed the Government medical officer to the Besident 
at Zanzibar ; so that in the absence of the Consul he will have ample 
opportunity of succouring his old leader, now the accredited Envoy 
to all the chiefs of Inner Africa. Dr. Kiik has also received 
authority from the Foreign Office to take every feasible step to 
^ obtain the release of the captives — if such there be — consisting of 
the crew and passengers of the St. Ahhs Indiaman, the account of the 
shipwreck of which vessel on the Somauli coast was recently brought 
before the Societ}" in a very telling manner by Colonel Bigby, for- 
merly Consul at Zanzibar, and who was the zealous supporter of both 
the gi’eat African expeditions, which proceeded from that island. 

Just after I had written the preceding lines, I learned with great 
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satisfaction, tlirongli a letter from Dr. Liviiigstone, of the 24tli March, 
to his daughter, that he had reached the mouth of tlie Iiovuina 
River in an Arab dhow, with his followers, and six camels, three 
asses, and three bxrtraloes. As it was found impracticalde to 
ascend the Rovuma with the vessel, or disembark the animals on 
its banks, the party was taken on by Lieut. Garforth, k.x., to 
Mikeridamy, a fine harbour to the north of the Rovuma, where they 
were about to land when the letter was despatched. As the pco]>le 
of that tract are under the control of the Sultan of Zanzibar, with 
whose protection Livingstone is fully provided, and as the route is 
said to be open to the Lake Xya-sa, our self-reliant and energetic 
envoy writes in the full persuasion that, with time and piudence, 
lie will not only reach the watershed between Aya^sa and Tan- 
ganyika, but be able to settle the t|uestion as to the elevation and 
drainage of the hitter. 

CaiiclusioiK — This Address has now reached a length beyond that 
within which it was my wdsh to confine it, chiefly through the 
lamentable fact that several cT our most eminent associates luiAm 
passed away since our last anniversary ; for you will doubtless all 
approve of my efforts, imperfect as the}" ma}" have been, to do justice 
to their various merits. I have had also to dwell on the brilliant 
discovery of Laker, the meritorious exjdoratioiis of the rurus by 
Chandless, on the recent great opening out of A^ortheni or Inter- 
tropical Austialia, on the admirable progress of the purveys of 
Northern India, and various other topics of deej) interest to us all. 
But, far from diminishing our anticipations, each of these advances 
in distant lands has but laid open new vistas, which invite the enter- 
prise of future travellers ; whether it be in Africa, Central Asia, South 
America, or Australia, to say nothing of the untroddeji interior of 
New Guinea. 

So long as such fields of research remain, tlie Englishman of 
our day, and of the future, will, I doubt not, strive to penetrate 
unknown countries as ardently as his ancestors did in the davs of 
a Raleigh or a Drake. It is, indeed, the high opinion which our 
countrjunen entertain of any one who thus boldly adventures on the#* 
search after fresh knowledge, which is the mainspring of the con- 
timious and advancing prosperity of the Koyal Geographical 
Society. 

Let us, therefore, he of good heart when wo look to the coining 
year, at the close of which, and on the termination of my duties as 
your President, I feel confident, that if I then be among you, I shall 
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have to congratulate you once more on unintermpted success and 
new triumphs, and that it will only then remain for me to take 
leave of you with the hopeful watchword of all true geogi’aphers, 
“ Forward, ever Forward.” 


PosTSCRTpr. — Meteorology , — In the rapid and necessarily imperfect 
sketch given at p. 223 of the history of the recent advances in 
Meteorology, there are errors which call for correction. It ought 
to have been mentioned that the first great advance in Land 
T>teteorology originated really in a joint reconfmcndation of the 
lioyal Society and British Association in 1839-40, in pursuance of 
which observations were carried into effect, at various points of the 
British Dominions, on a most extensive and systematic plan, and that 
the continuance and extension of the system was the special object 
of a Meterological Congress which assembled at Cambridge in 1845, 
and which had a vast influence on the advance of the statistics of 
Land ^leteorology. AYith regard to Ocean Meteorology, few but 
.those who are occupied with such questions are aware of the gi’cat 
services rendered to this branch of science by General Sabine, the 
far-seeing President of the Po 3 'al Societj^, wlio, on the part of that 
bod}" conducted a correspondence with the different departments of 
fTOvernment in 1852, and especiall}" in 1855, which formed an epoch 
in Meteorological science. 
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I. — Account of the Discovery of the second Great Lake of the Nil(\ 
Albert Nfjanza. Ey Sahuel AVhite JJakke, Iv-q. 

ii'TtJ, November 13, IS 65. 

In' the year 18G1 I coninienced an expedition to discover the 
sources of the Nile, with the hoj)c of meeting the East African 
Mxpedition of (^a])tains Speke and Grant. I had not the pre- 
Munption to make my intention public, as the Nile source had 
hitherto defied all explorei’S ; but tlie iiphu'nitieant worm slowly 
bores Its way into the harilest oak, even >o 1 hoped by perseverance 
to reacli the heart of Africa. 

1 employed the tiist year in exjdoriiig all the Nile triliutaric's 
from Ab\>^inia, — the Atbara, Settite, Iloyan, Salaam, Aui^rab, 
luihad, l)inder, — and tlienec dcrcended tlie lianks of the Blue 
Nile to Khartum. I will imtde.>cribt‘ till- joui'm'y, but will coniine 
myself to the most important point — the Great \\ bite Nile. 

1 completed iiiy arrang(mients at Khartiim, and started on the 
18th JX'cember, 1884, Vvith a powerful force in three ves^rels, 
with twenty-nine transport animals, including hor:?es, camels, and 
assc's. 

The first tributary to the ^Vhite Nile is the Sohat, from the 
south-east, in hit h' 21^ 11" X. This river is 120 yards wide and 
2*8 feet deep, with a current of 2} miles an hour, wheii hank-full, 
wiiieh it vas at that time (December). It is not navigable for 
more than about ISO miles, as it is composed of seven or eiebt 
^ distinct streams, all shallow, the conjuiKlion of which forms the 
main river. 

Turning to the west from the Sobat junction, the Balir Girafie 
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is met with on the south bank ; this is an inferior stream, being a 
mere arm of the Nile, which leaves the parent stream in the 
Allah country about l>" o</ n. lat. Continuing w'est from the Bahr 
Giraffe w^e arrive at the Bahr Gazal junction coming from the 
west, about 70 miles from the Sobat junction. The Bahr Gazal 
is dead water. From that point to the south the difficulties of the 
White Nile commence. The entire country is a dead flat, a world 
of interminable mar^h overgrown with high reeds and papyrus 
rush. Through tills region of de:;olation the nver winds its 
tortuous course like an entangled skein of thread ; no wind is 
favourable, owing to the constant turns ; the current adverse ; 
no possibility of ad\ance except by towing, the men struggling 
night and day through water and high rushes with the tow'-rope, 
exliausted with a hopeless labour and maddened with clouds of 
mosquitoes. 

Far as the eye can reach, in that land of misery and malaria, 
all is wretchedness. The dull croaking of waterfowl, the hum of 
insects, and the hoarse snort of the hip[)opotamus, impress the 
traveller that this is the mysterious Nile wdio^e source lie;? 
hidden from mankind. Islands of vegetation silently float past, 
bearing solitary storks, thus voyaging on Nature's rafts from 
lands unknown. Nothing in life is so depressing as this melan- 
choly river. One dry spot I saw* sliglitly raised above the 
boundless marsh ; there some white man was buried. The people 
were ignorant of his nation ; but his bones, like a good ship 
stranded in her voyage, formed a sad landmark for the passer-by. 
Not far from that s})ot I also had to dig* a muddy grave, and erect 
a rough cross over poor Joliann Schmidt, a good and faithful 
German whom I had engaged for my expedition. He, at this 
early stage, fell a victim to the marsh fever — another wreck u])on 
the fatal banks of the k\ hite Nile. The loss of a good man, my 
only European, so early in the vo}age, affected me deeply. Sorrow- 
fully I left him in that lonely spot, and struggled on against the 
stream to Gondokoro. 

I arrived at Gondokoro after 45 days’ voyage from Khartum, 
about 750 miles in a direct line, lat. 4 55' n. 1 landed all my 
animals in excellent order, and resolved to wait for the arrival 
of a trader's })arty from the south, according to my prearranged 
route, intending to form a depot at their station in latitude 
about 3" 15' N., to wliich I could fall back for supplies in case 
of need. 

Gondokoro is a miserable place, consisting of a number of grass 
huts, occupied only at one season by the traders’ people, when 
they return from the interior with their slaves and ivory. The soil 
is poor, but the country is pleasantly diversified with many ever- 
green trees and native villages, while the distant mountains, tow'ards 
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the south and east, produce an exhilarating impression after the 
tedious White Nile marshes. 

I had been 15 days waiting at Gondokoro, when suddenly I 
heard guns firing in the south, and my men rushed into my cabin, 
saying that the traders’ party had arrived, with two white men — 
Englishmen — in their company, who had come from the sea ! It is 
impossible to describe that moment. Quixotic dreams that I had 
cherished were now realised, and in a few minutes later I mot 
those gallant explorers Captains Speke and Grant niarehing along 
the river's bank ; arriving in honourable rags, careworn, haggard, 
but proud of having won. 

Speke was my old friend, but I felt that his brave companion 
Grant was also an old friend, for such a meeting in the centre of 
Africa vanquishes all time, and the hearty shake of the hand efiects 
more than the cold acquaintance of years. But one disappointment 
tinged this happy meeting. I liad always hoped to have found 
them somewhere about the Nile source, and to have shared witli 
them the honour of the discovery. I had my expedition in the 
most perfect order, and I was ready for any place however distant. 
Happily, much remained to be coinj)leted. Speke informed me 
that he had heard from the natives that a large lake existed to the 
west of Unyoro, which he thought might be a second source of 
the Nile, as the river flowed into it, and almost immediately after 
its junction issued from it, and continued its course to Gondokoro. 
He also said that he and Grant crossed the river at Karuma Falls 
in about 'E x. lat., where they lost the river as it turned 
suddenly to the w est ; therefore it was of the highest importance to 
explore it from that point to the lake, which he called the Luta 
N'zige. 1 immediately determined to undertake this exploration, 
feeling convinced that the reported lake had an important position 
in the basin of the Nile. 

My hopes of success w'ere cousideraldy damped by the character 
of my men. In those unknown regions every species of villany 
can he perpetrated unpunished, and a collection of scoundrels, 
including Europeans, were engaged in the so-called ivory trade, 
having armed bauds of rutlians in their service, who not only 
robbed the natives of their women and children to sell as slaves in 
the Soudan, but whose ivory purchases were conducted by razzias 
upon the cattle of the natives, the animals thus stolen being 
exchanged for elephants’ tusks with the adjoining tribes. The 
trade of the White Nile is simply cattle-stealing, slave-hunting, 
and murder. 

I had thus to encounter tw'O great difficulties : the hostility of 
the natives, caused by the above conduct, and the impossibility 
of procuring porters for beads and bracelets, cattle being the only 
medium of exchange ; added to this, my men etigaged at Khartum 
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as escort were the scum of the earth, accustomed to cattle-lifting 
and ^lave-hunting 5 and In the habit of receiving from their em- 
ployers one-third of the cattle stolen. Foreseeing these difficulties 
when at Khartum, I had applied, through the British Consul at 
Alexandria, to the Egyptian Government for a few troops as escort. 
This application was refused, although the Dutch la<lies ()btalncd 
Government soldiers and :l ' officer through the application ot the 
French Consul at Khartum. 

A few days after the departure of Spoke and Grant from 
Goiidokoro, my men mutinied and refu:red to proceed. The 
traders had combined to prevent any European traveller from 
penetrating the interior, fearing reports upon the slave trade. 
The people of Andrea Debono, who. having escorted Speke and 
Grant, had agreed to give me porters and to accompany me to 
their cam]), suddenly started without me, sending a message that 
tliev would tire upon my party should I attempt to follow on their 
path. Mv armed men, forty in number, ke]jt forcible ])osse^sion 
of my arms that were in their hands, and threatened to tiie at me 
simultaneously should I attempt to di:^arIn tliem. It appeanal 
utterly hopeless to proceed. The Bari trihe at Gundokoro and for 
about four days south were hostile to all comers. iMy expialition, 
so carefully organised, was overthrown and apparently defeated. 
The fatality that had attended all ex])editioiis to the Nile sources 
for two thousand years hung heavily upon me. 

I had no longer an escort. (Kie man alone was faithful : he was 
a native of the Djour. This man and a little black hoy of twelve 
years old were all that remained of my party, witli the exce])tion 
of my wife, who, with a devotion which woman alone can show, 
determined to face all dangers and hardships rather than that we 
should return defeated. 

I will not weary you with a minute account of how, by manage- 
ment anti caution, 1 recovered my arms and ammunition from the 
mutineers. Having succeeded in frightening a few of them, seven- 
teen agreed to follow me to the cast. My proper course was soutii ; 
but I agreed to the ])ropo5al of the men, as they obstinately refusctl 
to proceed in any direction but east. I di:^covered that thev had 
conspired to desert me at the camp of a trader, se\en davs’ manb 
east from Gondokoro: this was their reason for insisting upon that 
direction. They had also threatened to tire at me shoufd I attempt 
to disarm tlu-m on the road, and to desert ray wife in the jungle 
after my death. Nevertheless, it was imperative that I slioukl 
advance from Gondokoro at all hazards, or give up tlie expedition. 
1 ti Usted to guin an influence over my men when once in the 
interior, and to be able then to alter my course to the direction of 
the lake. 

I endeavoured td make terms with a trader&’ party bound for 
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the east, but failed ; they sent word that they would fire at me if 
I followed their route, and that they would raise the Ellyria tribe 
ao'aiiist me in advance. Tins party r^tarted u)i the ‘JGth of ^larch, 
18f]3, at about 2 and I detormiijcd to follow on their tracks 
that night and take my chance of (jvorc aiiiiig all obstacles on the 
road. IS'ot a single native was ])rocurable, all being under the 
intiuence of the traders ; thu> I had iieitlier guidic nor interpreter. 

I loaded mv camels and asses, and at 7 P.vi, rol lowed in the direc- 
tion the traders’ party had taken. 

I overtook them that night, bivouacked upon the road, and I 
pushed on ahead. The next in oral no- I received two natives of 
the Latooka tribe, who, having been ill-treated by the Turks, had 
absconded. Fortunately I had been kind to tius^e very men \\heu 
in Gondokoro, and they, being natives of the country to whicli we 
were bound, ottered to act as guides for a large jn’cseiit of beads 
and bracelets. Here, then, were guides ! and I determined to 
push on by a forced march at night to reach and jias^ through 
the Ellyria tribe before the Turks should arrive to raise that tribe 
against me. 

The march of that night was heavy. The camels were carrying 
about 7(M) 11 ) 5 . each ; the asses L!0t>lbs. I had twenty -nine animals. 
The route was throuirh junu’le and obstructed by numerous ravine-^, 
in crossing whicli the camels ah^ays fell and had to be unloaded, 
While they were being reloaded the tired donkeys took the oppor- 
tunity of reposing and lying down : they shifted all their jiaeks, 
which thus had to be readjusted a dozen times in that one nigiit’s 
march. 

The day broke, and we were still ahead of the Turks. I lightened 
the load^, throwing away most of tlie salt and about 300 lbs. of all 
kinds of ])r()\ isioiis, which, being left on the road, liad the double 
advantage of lightening the hurtliens and ilelaying the Turks, who 
I knew would seramble and fight together for the spoil upon tlie 
route. At leiigtli I pas.'cd a place called Tollogo, about 30 miles 
ea^t of Gondokoro, and threading a rocky pass at the foot of a range 
of fine granite mountains, I passed on to Ellyria, riding about a 
mile ahead of my party. 

Tying our horses to a tree, my \vife and I, alone in this beau- 
tiful spot, sat upon one of the huge blocks of granite that had 
fallen from the mountain top, and looked down upon the valley of 
Ell\ria, about a mile before us. The noble mountains of grey 
granite rose on the borders of the chief village, while numerous 
other villages, surrounded by hamhoo stockades, were dotted about 
the steep sides of the mountains. Looking down upon this valley 
in which our fate lay hidden, wc anxiously awaiited the arrival of 
our party — the road being difficult for the baggage-animals, 
owing to the numerous fragments of rock v^hich block the pass. 
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We were exulting in having outinarched the Turks before they 
could raise tlie Ellyria tribe against us, when a clattering among 
the rocks preceded the appearance of what I supposed to be our 
party. To my confusion we saw the hated red flag and crescent, 
leading the Turks’ party of 140 men. One bv one they filed by 
throimh the narrow pass and descended to Ellyria. \\ e were 
outmarched, and the expedition ruined should they raise the chief 
against us, he being the man who had massacred a trader’s party 
of 1*26 armed men the year previous. 

The captain of the party at length passed within a few yards 
of me in the rear of his men : my success depended upon that 
moment. I called him, and a present of a double-barrelled gun 
opened the conversation ; it was terminated by English gold, 
which by good fortune I had with me— had ^^on him! I ex- 
plained to him that it was impossible to drive me back, but 
should he assist me in my journey, I w^ould reward him far beyond 
his annual salary. My men shortly arrived, and were confounded 
at seeing that 1 had made a friend of one of my gi’catest enemies. 

After seven days’ march we arrived at Latooka, my party 
slightly in the rear of the trader’s. We reached the station of 
Chenooda, an opposition company to that which I had been fol- 
lowing. It was at this spot that my men had conspired to mutiny. 
At daybreak the next morning the men refused to load the camels, 
and broke out in open mutiny with their arms in their hands. I 
made a severe example of the ringleader and thus cowed some of 
party, while some absconded with their arms and ammunition, 
and joined Chenooda’s men. The party of Chenooda made an 
attack upon the Latookas, to procure slaves ; but the Latookas, who 
are a splendid tribe, massacred them, entirely destroying 105 men, 
including four of my deserters. This event gave me the control of 
my remaining men, who. firmly believing in the “ evil eye,” imagined 
that I had some mysterious connection with this disaster. 

Latooka is the finest country that I have seen in Africa : the 
natives are warlike, but friendly if well treated. A large tract of 
land is cultivated wdth several varieties of grain, enormous herds 
of cattle find ample pasturage, and the towns are large and thickly 
populated. Tarrangolle, the chief town, contains about 4000 
houses. Every town is defended by a strong stockade, while 
sentries are posted day and night around the town upon hi<di 
platforms. The men are, like all tribes of this part of Africa, 
completely naked, and they are distinguished from other tribes by 
a peculiar head-dress — the hair or w^ool being worked into a 
thick felt and arranged as a helmet ; this is tastefully arraimed 
with blue and red beads, and ornamented with polished copper- 
plates. The Latookas never bury the dead if slain in fight : those 
who die a natural death are exhumed after a few >veeks^ interment 
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— the bones are then placed in earthenware pots and exposed out- 
side the town. Like all other tribes of the White Nile they have 
no idea of a Deity, nor even a vestiije of su])erstition ; they are 
mere brutes, whose only idea of earthly happiness is an unlimited 
sup])ly of wives, cattle, and a kind of beer. 

The country of Latuoka is important as beincr on the east fron- 
tier of a mountain-ran^e running fumi the south-east, which forms 
the watershed between the \\ bite Nile and the >'obat ; the drainage 
to the east flowliit^ to the Sobat, about 50 miles distant, by the 
River Kauieti, and that to the we?t flo\\ino' direct to the Nile. 
This mountain-range is from 4000 to 50i)0 feet hiab, and com- 
poi^ed entirely of granite. My intention in leaving Gondokoro for 
this country was simply to make a move into the interior, whence 
1 trusted to be able to change my route, and work round to the 
south- we^t to l^nyoro, and from thence to the lake. Accordiiiirly 
I cro>sed the mo iiiita in-range and steering south-west 40 miles 
from Latooka I arrived at Gbbo in lat. 4^" 2' X. The general level 
of the Ohbo country is I'bOO feet above the sea : it forms the 
watershed between the East and AVest, and has a great rainfall of 
ten months during the year. The soil being extremely rich, the 
country is covered with an impenetrable gra.-s jungle, about 12 
feet high, intermingled with wild grape-vines. The mountains 
are clothed with forests, the wdiole country abounding in ele- 
])hants. 

Cattle w ill not live, owing to the tsetse fly ; thus the natives are 
inferior in strength to the J.atookas, being badly fed. They are 
extremely indolent, and instead of cultivating their beautiful soil, 
tliey are contented with Miiall patches of a wretched grain and a 
harvest of wild jams, whiich grow in abundance. I found nine 
varieties of yam growing w ild in the Obbo jungles. 

The chief of the Obbo tribe is an old man, a famous magician 
and rain-maker, much res])ected by all adjacent tribes as a pow erful 
sorcerer. He carries a w^histle of antelope’s horn, w'hich is ^up- 
])Osed to have the pow^er of either bringing or preventing rain. 
Unfortunately one day I happened in his presence to whi>tle shrilly 
with my fingers with a tone which utterly overpowered his magic 
horn. From that time I was considered to be an accomplished 
rain-maker, and w\as always requested to perform either to attract 
or to retard a show’er. The old ciiief ‘‘ Katchiba has lib children 
living, and all his villages arc governed by various sons. A\4ien he 
visits a disjtriet he rides on a man’s back, with a few attendants, 
while one of his wives carries a jar of beer to refresh both horse 
and rider. He thus journeys through his country to collect tri- 
bute : if not paid he curses the goats and fowls of his subjects, 
that they may remain barren, and threatens to withhold the rain. 

In Obbo the whole of my transport aimyals died, and I was 
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utterly helpless. After a delay of many months, during which the 
rainfall was exceedingly great, I procured a few porters from the 
ivory trader, and havina' trained some riding oxen, I was pro})ared 
to start for Unyoro. I was forced to abandon nearly all my 
bagamae, as my means of transport were very limited. My clothes 
and those of my wife had long since been bartered for prvwi^ionr' 
with the trader’s men ; thus my ba^rgage was light, con^^ir^ting of 
a simple change of Knen, with a large supply of ammumtion, 
and present^ for the King of Unyoro fKamra^ii. I had be(m a 
martyr to fever, and my quinine was exhausted : iny work still all 
before me. I had arranged to lead the trader'^ party into the 
Unyoro country, and to introduce them to Kainra.-i, under the 
express conditions that they should deal fairly witli tlic King. 

We left Ohho on January 5, 1<SG4, crossing the River Atabbi, 
which is an Important trdaitaryto the Asua River, flowing through- 
out the year. I ])assed through the Madi country to Sliooa. in 
latitude o 4' x., crossing the A:-ua River in lat. o' 12^ x. The 
Asua at that time (January 9) was dry, with the exception of a 
narrow stream, ankle-deep, trickling down its rocky hed. It is 
about 120 yards wide, but it Is a simjile mountain-torrent. The 
average depth in floods, judging i)y the water-mark on the bank-’, 
is 15 feet ; great is the inclination of its bed. that it forms a 
rapid during the rains, impas:^able by boat^. The bed of the 
river was 1100 feet lower than Obbo; tlu' drainage of a large 
extent of country thus flows to tlie A-ua, and thence to the Nik*. 

Upon arrival at Shooa the whole of my ]>ort<TS deserted : this 
necessitated a further diminution of baggage. Rice, coffee, and 
every necessary, was forsaken, and, with a few men to carry aiii- 
muaitiou and blankets, we puslied forwards towards Unyoro. 

After five days’ journey south, over uninhabited prairies of liigdi 
grass and countless swampy hollows, we arrived at the Nile 'I' at 
Karuma Falls, at the very spot vdiero Speke and Grant bad crosst'd 
the I'iver, in latitude 2'^ 17' x. In-tcail of being welcomed by 
Eamrasi, as I bad exjiected, we were not allowed to cross tlie 
river ; crowds of armed men thronged tin' heights on the opposite 
bank to resist our landing. At lenotb, after a long djiy lost in 
gesticuhitiiig and shouting our peaceful intextiom., a boat came 
across the river with some head-men of the country, who, after 
strict examination, pronounced me to he Speke's own brother 
“ from one father and one mother.” It now transpired that De- 


* As that portion of the Nile which tlows from the Victoria, into the Alb^^rt 
Nyaaza, requires a separate name to distinguish it fioni the main river of the Nile 
flowing out of the Albert Nyanza, 1 have, on my original map, adhered to the 
name Somerset River, given to it by its discoverer Captain Speke on the man 
which he gave me at Gondokoro, and which I have handed over to the Roval 
Geogiaphical Jjociety. , ^ 
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bono’s men, who luad escorted Speke nncl Grant to Gondokoro the 
previous year, and who had driven mo from my southerly route, 
had mareiied direct to Uiiyoro. and attacked Jvamrasi's country, 
killing abimt three hundred people, and ca])turii]ir many slaves. 
We were at first suppo-sed to he some of tliat party. 8o strong 
was trie suspicion of the native-, .^ven after my examination, that 
none of the partv were adlowetl to ci os^ tiie river except my wife, 
myself, and two or three at-ondauts. It was pitch-dark when we 
landed on the south bank ju-t under Karuma Falls ; and althuunh 
met by a crowd playing upon flutes, liorn^, and drums, a])i‘areiitly 
with irreat rejoicinax we nere detained for e’a'ht days heibre we 
were allowed to journey south to Ifainrad's residence. 

From Kariuiia the Nile flows due west in a succession of 
powerful rapids lietween high clifis. Immense groves of hauauas 
clothed the steep ravines, and beautiful forest-trees, i^'tersper^od 
with varioti('s of ])alms, hruxhered the beautiful river, running along 
its rockv bed. Here the Nile was about 150 yards wide, a noble 
stream fresh from the Victoria Lake. 

iMy first w'i^h to follow^ tlio river from this point to the siip- 
po^eil Luta N’ziire, hnt this was not pernihted ; neither could I 
obtain information of any kind from the ]):a)])le, as they had not 
yet received the !\inu'’s ordc'rs. ^^o suspicions w'as the King, that 
wt‘ w'cre twche days on a march of only 40 miles dia.' south to Ins 
capital. We were only allowed to march about miles per day, 
to emihle messimger^ to report our conduct daily to Karnrasi. 
This march w'as on the wc^t bank of the Nile, and we arrived at 
the capital (3I'rooli), at the junction of the Kafoor lliver with the 
Nile. Tlie country throughout our route from Karuma was 
populated and extrnnely fertile. 

The king did not appear for three days, during which we were 
by his order> c{)nfined on a wi etched marslp ou the south side of 
the Kafoor lliver, prec!^ely where ^'peke and Grant were located 
formerly. In rather a su-picious manner Kainrasi a^^^ed, accom- 
panied by about a thousand men. I was very ill with fever, and 
w'as carried on a litter to his hut. He was a fine, dignified-looking 
fellow', w'cll dressed in bark-cloth, gracefully draped around him, 
and beautifully clean in his person ; the naiF of his hands and feet 
being perfectly wdiite, and carefully attended to. He gave me seven- 
teen cows, and a quantity of jilantain wane ; accordingly, I ])re- 
sented him with a variety of objects of value, including a handsome 
Persian carpet of most gorgeous colours, wdiich cajitivated him im- 
mensely. I told him that Speke and Grant had arrived safely, 
and had spoken wmll of him, therefore I liad come to thank him in 
the name of my country, and to present him w ith a few curiosities, 
I also told him that the Queen of my country had taken a great 
interest in the discovery of the Nile source,, iiow^ proved to he 
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within his dominions, and that I wished to visit the Luta N’zige 
Lake, and descend to the junction and the exit of the river. 
He told me that Speke was evldchtly my brother, having a beard 
precisely similar ; that I was far too ill to attempt the march to 
the lake — which was the M'lcootan, not Luta N'zige — as it was 
six months journey ; that he was afraid I might die in his country, 
and perhaps my Queen would imagine I had been murdered, 
and might accordingly invade his territory. I replied that this 
was a perfectly correct idea — that no Englishman could be mur- 
dered with impunity; but that I had resolved not to leave his 
country until I had seen the lake, therefore the sooner the exjdora- 
tion was completed, the less chance there would be of my dying in 
his country. 

I returned to my hut disheartened. I had now been fourteen 
months from Khartum, struggling against every species of diffi- 
culty ; for twelve months I had been employed in repairing guns, 
doctoring the sick, and attending the wounded of the ivory hiuiter'^s 
party, simply to gain sufficient influence to enable me to ])rocure 
porters. That accomplished, I had arrived at this spot, M’rooli, 
in lat. 37' n., only 6 days’ march from the Victoria Lake ; and 
I had hoped that a 10 days’ westerly march would enable me to 
reach the M’wootan N’zige. I now heard that it was six months 
journey ! I was ill with daily fever, my wife likewise. I had no 
quinine, neither any supplies, such as coffee, tea, kc , ; nothing but 
water and the common food of the natives — good enough wlien in 
strong health, but uneatable in sickness. 

That night passed heavily ; the following morning, to my dhmav, 
every one of my porters had deserted. They had heard the Kiiur 
declare the journey to the lake to be six months, and all had aK 
sconded. Day after day I had interviews with the King Kamrasi, 
whose only object in seeing me was to extort all I had. I frave 
him everything he asked for except my sword : this w as what he 
coveted. 


The traders obtained a large quantity of ivory, and left the 
country, leaving me, wdth my thirteen men, sick aik hopeless. 1 
would not be persuaded to return ; I felt sure that the lake was not 
so far distant. Hiring that the trade from the lake consisted of 
salt, I found a native dealer, and from him I obtained the cheering 
information that the lake was only 15 days distant. The Kin^r 
had deceived me, merely wishing to detain me with him in orda* 
to strip me of everything. At length I gave him the coveted 
sword and a double-barrelled gun ; my head-man drank blood with 
him as a proof of amity, and he gave me two chiefs as guides and 
about 300 men as escort. These fellows were dressed like our 
juvenile ideas of devils, having horns upon their heads, and were 
grotesquely got up^ith false beards made of the bushy ends of 
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cows’ tails. This motley escort gave much trouble on the journey, 
plundering the villages en route ^ and drawing all supplies before 
we had a chance of procuring anything. I therefore discharged 
my attendants after a few days’ march, and continued the journey 
with my guides and porters. Every day the porters, apparently 
without reason, would suddenly throw their loads down, and bolt 
into the high grass, disappearing like so many rabbits. This occa- 
sioned much delay, as fresh men had to be collected from distant 
villages. 

Marching for some days along the south bank of the Kafoor 
River, we had to cross this deep stream at a muddy ford. In 
crossing this river my wife suddenly fell apparently dead, struck 
by a coup de soIeiL For seven days she was carried in a state of 
insensiliility along our melancholy route ; the rain in torrents, the 
country a series of swamps and forest and grass jungle — no pos- 
sibility of resting in one place, as there was nothing to eat on the 
road, and our provisions were insufficient. The people put a new 
handle to the pickaxe to dig her grave, and looked for a dry spot. 
1 was utterly exhausted with fever and watching, and, after a long 
march, I fell senseless by the side of her litter. The next morning 
a miraculous change had taken place, which I can never forget. 

After 18 days’ journey through a park-like country from JVFrooli, 
the long-wished- for lake was announced by the guide. For three 
days I had seen a high range of mountains, apparently about 80 
miles distant, and I had feared that these lay between me and the 
lake ; to my great joy I now heard that they formed the opposite 
or western shore. Suddenly, upon reaching some rising ground, 
the great reservoir of the Nile lay before me ! Far below, some 
1500 feet beneath a precipitous cliff of granite, lay my prize, so 
hardly sought ; a boundless sea-horizon south and south-west ; while 
west, the faint blue mountains, of about 7000 feet above the water- 
level, hemmed in the glorious expanse of waters. 

Weak and exhausted with more than twelvemonths’ anxiety, 
toil, and sickness, I tottered down the steep and zigzag path, and 
ill about two hours I reached the shore. The waves were rolling 
upon a beach of sand ; and as I drank the water and bathed my 
face in the welcome flood with a feeling of true gratitude for 
success, I named this great basin of the Nile (subject to Her 
Majesty’s permission) the Albert Nyanza,” in memory of a great 
man who had passed away. The Victoria and the Albert Lakes 
are the reservoirs of the Nile, 

Vaco via was the spot where I first reached the lake, in lat. 
1° IF N. From that place I started in canoes, and, steering 
north, I coasted for 13 days, arriving at Magungo, in lat. 2^ 16' n. 
There the lake had decreased in width to 16 or 20 miles, and it 
turned to the west ; the extent unknown to the natives. 

The village of Magungo was situated on rising ground about 
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250 feet above the lake : from this ;?pot I bad a beautiful view of 
the valley of the Nile, as the river flowed from the lake from 15 to 
2(^ miles due north of our position. Tiie valley was -1 or 5 miles 
wide; a great flat of green reeds marked the course of the nver to 
the north as far as the eye could reach. A chain of hills humified 
the west bank of the river, trending north-east. Below tlie vilhme 
of Mafjungo the river which I had crossed at Karuma enteied tin* 
lake, after a course of about 8^^ miles from Karuma Balls; thus 
the Nile entered the lake and almost iinnn dicitely made its exit a.t 
the north, precisely as had been reported by the native^ to Speke 
and Grant. 

My voyage down the lake had hiTU tedious, owlnu' to the 
heavy sea wliich ro^c with the wind from the fcOuth-we:^t every 
afternoon, and rendered it neces.'arv to Inaul th.e canoe nshorm 
The ircenery was extreineiv beautiful; the mountains of gTanite 
and gnei.-s ro?e in many jdaces abruptly from the watfw to the 
height of 12U0 to 1500 feet on tlie east ^liore : many ^tieams 
rudied down precipitous ravines ; and the line cataract of the 
Kaigiri, in a grand body of w*ater, fell from about lOO() fei‘t. IVo 
large falls w^ere visible with the tele-cope, i--^uiiig from tlu' high 
raime of mountains on the west shore ; in fact, all nature seemed 
to recognise this great depression as the -grand reservoir. 

Miicii salt is obtained from the soil on the c a-t hank of the lake ; 
this forms the cole article of trade of the population on itc bordfU’s. 
rormei'ly Mngungo w-as a towai of considerable importaaici', as the 
trade from luiragwe, from 2 s, hit., was conducted iu huge' boats 
sent by Kumanika. the king of that country, with cowrii) dndlc 
and brass bracelets from Zanzibar in exchange for ivory, My in- 
terpreter (a woman of Magungo) told me that she had ceeii Arabs 
arrive at Magungo with those boats, who regularly brought cowrie 
shells every year in exchange for ivory and pre])arcd skins. In a 
disagreement wdtli the peo})le some nicii were killed, and from that 
time no boats had arrived ; thus cow’rie sliells were very scarce, 
and tribes to the north, i.e. the Madi and Obbo, who formerly sent 
to 3Iagungo to purchase those shells, were now without a siij)plv. 

Kamrasi, and many natives, told me that the lake is known avcU 
as far as Karagwe ; but from that part, betw'cen 1 and 2 s. lal, 
it turns to the wxst, the extent being unknown even to Kumanika 
the King of Karagwx\ Thus the Albert Lake is w ell known to an 
extent of about 260 geographical miles from south to north. 
Throughout this course it receives the drainage of a great equa- 
torial mountain-range, where the rainfall continues dirough ten 
months of the year. When 1 reached the lake iu March, Tt w*as 
shortly after the commencement of the rains (wliicli beo'in iu 
February) ; at that time the water was 4 feet below the hiokest 
water-mark upon some trees which gi-ew in the lake near Mao-uno-o 
The natives assured me that the level was never lower than "at The 
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time I saw it ; thus the maxiuium rise of the water-level in floods 
is 4 feet. From the exit of the Nile to lat. 3^ 32' n. the Nile is 
navigable. 

It was necessary to verify the river flow in a* into the lake at 
Ma guiigo as the Nile I had crossed at Karuina, that beini]: the 
river flowing from the Victoria Vvanza. At the junction with the 
All )ert Nvanza it was a broad channel of dead water. ])anked bv 
vast masses of liiii'h reed-. In fact the northern end of the Albert 
J.ake seemed to form a delta, the shores being blocked with rudi- 
banks. The wliole character of the lake had changed from the 
open sea it had presented further south. 

I went up the river from Magungo in a canoe. After the first 
10 miles it had narrowed to a width of about 200 yards, without 
any perceptible stream. We slept that night on a mud-bank, 
witiiin a few feet of the river : but on waking the next morning I 
distinctly noticed the floating vegetation slowly moving towards 
the west. Thus there was no doubt that this was actually the 
Karuma Kiver, as the natives had Informed me, flowing into the 
lake at Magungo. 

About 25 miles from Maoungo my boating terminated. For 
many hours I had heard the roaring of broken water ; we now 
turned into a slight bend of the river, and the grand fall of the 
Nile rushed into our view. ILiirrying through a gap in a gi'anite 
rock the river contracted suddenly from a width of 150 or 200 
yards to about 50 yards, forming a maddening rapid, winch, 
roaring through its rock-bound channel, plunged in one leap, about 
120 feet perpendicular, into a deep basin below. I took the liberty 
of naming this grandest object tliroughout the course of the Nile 
the “ Murchison Falls.” 

I counted twenty-seven crocodiles upon one sandbank btdow the 
falls. I shot one, and, as we wore ])utting the boat asliore, a 
hippopotamus which had been hidden in the reeds charged the 
caiioe, lifting it out of the water, mid very nearly terminated the 
voyage with a capsize. 

Leaving the canoes at a small fishing-village below the falls, we 
continued our route to the east, overland, parallel with the river. 
The war was raging between Kamrasi and a neighbouring ciiief, 
Fogooka, who lived upon some islands in the river. The whole 
country was plundered and de;:^erted ; my porters absconded, 
leaving us in utter helplessness without provisions. Here, laid 
down with fever and starvation, we remained for two months, 
living upon wild spinach and mouldy flour, now and then pro- 
curing a wretched fowl. During this time Kamrasi, who was 
camped witli an army of 5000 men only four days distant, sent me 
repeated messages that I was to attack his enemy, Fowooka, with 
my guns. Should I accede to this, he promised to give me all I 
wanted, even to a portion of his kingdom. Being in extremity, 
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I at length sent my head-man to the King’s camp with a message 
that I was far too great a man to be negotiated with by a third 
party, and that if Kamrasi wished me to fight his battles, he must 
send fifty men to carry me to his camp, as I was too ill to walk ; 
w^e might then come to some understanding as to the proposed 
alliance. This bait took, and after some days I was carried to his 
camp and well supplied with provisions. 

A few nights after my arrival there was a sudden uproar in the 
camp — hundreds of w^ar-drums beating, horns blowing, and a mass 
of people dressed for battle, wdth horns upon their heads, and false 
beards ; crow^ds rushed to and fro in the darkness, screaming and 
dancing with their spears, in the utmost confusion. Suddenly the 
king arrived in my hut, with a piece of blue baize tied round his 
loins like a kilt. This baize had been given him by S}>eke, and he 
confessed that he w'as thus lightly clad to enable him to run away 
quickly. It appeared that 150 of the trader Deboiio's scoundrels, 
armed with guns, had allied themselves to Fowooka, and, having 
crossed the inver, were within 10 miles of our camp, together with 
several thousand natives marching against Kamrasi. 1 never saw 
any man in such a pitiable fright as the King. I hoisted the 
English ensign upon my flag-staff opposite my hut, and assured him 
that no harm should befall him if he w ould trust to its protection ; 
at the same time I sent five of my men to summon the captain of 
Debono’s party to appear. The men returned on the following 
day with ten men of Debono s, wlio candidly confessed their intend 
tion of killing Kamrasi and of capturing slaves. I declared the 
country to be under the protection of the British flag, and that I 
would hang the leader at Khartum should one slave or head of 
cattle be stolen fiom K.amrasi s country. I gave thena twelve 
hours to recross the river to the north side. 


Curious to say, they submitted unconditionally ; but, determined 
not to return without some booty, they actually attacked and plun- 
dered their own allies, after retreating across the river. This 
affair gave me immense influence with Kamrasi, but it did me 
much harm. I was so valuable to him that he would not allow me 
to leave his country. The season for the annual boats to depart 
from Gondokoro was passed, and I was a prisoner for twelve 
months until the following season. This was quite heartbreakiim 
During this time M’tesa, the king of Uganda, had heard that I 
was on the way to visit him with presents, hut that Kamrasi had 
detained me and received the presents intended for him • he there- 
fore invaded Unyoro with a large army, and utterly devastated the 
country. ISothing would induce the coward Kamrasi to fitrht and 
he took refuge on a river-island, forsaking me utterly, Ind not 
even supplying me with porters. I determined to push for Karunm 
and form a stronpamp in the angle made bv the bend of the 
river above the falls; but the enemy were on the road, we had no 
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animals to ride, the oxen being all dead, and although weak and 
ill, my unfortunate wife and I were obliged to make a forced march 
throughout the whole night, stealing through the high grass on the 
skirt of the enemy’s camp. 

Arrived at Karuma, I sent messengers to the traders who had 
accompanied me the previous year. They shortly arrived and 
received from Kararasi an immense amount of ivory which I had 
arranged he should give them. IM'tesa’s army retreated at the 
approach of the Turks’ party of 150 guns, and I left Kamrasi’s 
country on my road home. He had stripped me of everything 
except my guns and ammunition, and his last request was that 1 
would give him the English flag that had saved him from the 
Turks. I was obliged to explain to him that the talisman failed 
unless in the hands of an Englishman. 

In passing through the Bari tribe, on my return to Gondokoro, 
we were twice attacked by the natives, who surrounded the camp 
and complimented us witli a few showers of poisoned arrow^s. A 
good shot or two from the sentry settleel the matter, and we arrived 
safe at Gondokoro — the exploration thus happily concluded. 

I have now a task to perform whicii Aveighs heavily upon me — 
it is to deliver to the President of the Boyal Geographical Society 
a map which was given to me by my lamented friend Captain 
Speke previous to his departure fi'om Gondokoro. This map is 
the last relic that I possess of that gi'eat explorer, and I had fondly 
hoped to have delivered it into his own hand and to have publicly 
thanked him for tlie great service it has rendered me. Alas ! 
instead of meeting him, I see a subscription list for a monument to 
his memory. He being gone, I feel the deepest satisfaction in 
being able to substantiate the main points of his discoveries. So 
vast is Central Africa, and so insurmountable are the difficulties of 
that savage country, that it is impossible for a single party to com- 
plete so great an exploration as tlie sources of the Nile. I can 
only pay a just tribute to the extraordinary perseverance and 
determination of Captains Speke and Grant in having overcome 
obstacles which none but an African explorer can appreciate. Not 
only have they laid down upon this map what they have actually 
seen, but I have determined the correctness of their information, 
gathered from the natives, respecting the course of the river from 
Karuma to the Albert Lake, and its subsequent exit from that 
lake on its course to the Mediterranean. To these great explorers 
belongs the honour of discovering the Victoria Nile-source. 

For myself I claim no honour as the discoverer of a source^ as I 
believe the mighty Nile may have a thousand sources. The birth- 
place of that great river is the vast rock-basin of the Albert Nyanza. 

In those profound depths, bosomed in the mountain-range of 
Equatorial Africa, in a region of ten months’ rainfall, every drop 
of water, from the passing shower to the roaring mountain- torrent, 
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is stored in that great reservoir of Mature. Fifteen hundi'ed feet 
below the general level of the country, in a precipitous depression, 
lies the great reservoir of the Nile. So vast is its volume of water, 
that no single stream appears to influence its level. Even the 
great river from the \ ictoria Lake enters the great reservoir 
absorbed without a perceptible current. 

I will not enter upon vain theories of a connection between this 
lake and the Tanganyika, nor indulge in any wild In potlieds that 
may mislead the public. I wish to lay before the world the simple 
and straightforward narrative of my expedition for the benefit of 
geographical science, trusting that nearly five years passed in toil 
and anxiety in Central Africa have been of service in determining 
the great Basin of the Nile. 

Ileiyhts of Stations above the Mean Level of the Sea determined hij 
Boilinrf-icater Observations by S. W. Baker, Esq., computed 
by E. I) UN KIN, Esq., of Greenwich Observatory. 


Feet. 

Tarrangolle 2047 

Obbo o4S0 

Sho"‘j,o 3770 

Asua River 2019 

Sliooa 3G19 

Riuiimx’rf lisland 30S5 

Kariima, lieluw falls 3737 

„ south ol falls 3793 

Soutli of Kaiuinn, at river level 3794 

irruoli, livei IcVlI, juuctiou of KafoMr 3793 

We&t of ^vUrouli, on road to Albert Lake .. 4291 

Laud above lake, east clilf 4117 

Albert Xyauxa, lake Level 2448 

Shooa ^lorru, island of Patoofm 2t>18 

Goudukoro 1G30 


The above heights will be found to differ considerably from 
those given by iMr. Baker in his letter, written from Khartiim in 
May last, and published in the ‘ Times ' newspa])er in June. This 
arises from Mr. Baker having corrected his observations, whilst in 
the interior of Africa, from what have since proved erroneous data : 
the above are the correct computations of the same observations. 

Remai'lis on the Thermometer B, used h?/ S. B.\ker, Esq., in 
determi any Heiyhts, By Staff-Coinmainler C. George, Curator 
of Maps, Royal Geographical Society. 

This thermometer was one of the thiee supplied by the Roval 
Geographical Society to Consul Petherick in IdGl, and was made 
by Mr. Casella. 

■'At Goudukoro, in March, 1862, it was lent to Mr. Baker, wlio 
made all his observafions with it and brouglit it back safe: it has 
therefore, been in u^e about 4} years. ' ’ 



the Albert Ntjanza. 
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On Xoveinbcr 9th, 18G5, Mr. Eaker returned it to the Eoyal 
Geographical Society, and it was immediately taken to Mr. Casella, 
who tested its accuracy by trying its boillnir-poiiit, in nearly the 
same manner as 3[r. Raker had made his observations. The 
result by two independent observers was that the boiling-point had 
increased in its reading by 0'*75 in 4^ jears. or 0^*17:^ yearly. 

On November 2ord the thermometer was again tested by Mr. 
Baker at the Kew Observatory. Tiie observation was made under 
the same conditions as those near the Albert Nyanza as nearly ns 
it was possible to make it.* The result gave the thermometer 
0^*80 too much at the boiling-point. 

The readings of tlie thermometer have, therefore, been too nmeh^ 
and by reducinfj the readings, it elevates all positions at which 
observations were made. 

Table No. 1. — In this Table the error obtained at Kew 
Observatory has been treated like that of a chronometer, the error 
being- assumed increasing and regular. 

Table No. 2 is to correct the height, computed by Mr. Dunkin, 
using the quantity taken from No. 1 Table. 

Table No. 3 is the final result of the observations for height, 
corrected for instrumental error. 


Table Xo. 1. — Table for Increa^^oil ricading of Thermometer, using 0'^*80 as 
tlie Result of Observations for its Error. 


MuiiUi. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1 1864. 

1865. 

January 


0-143 

o 

0*314 

t O 

; 0-487 

0-659 

February 

o • • 

•157 

*328 

•501 

•673 

March 

0*000 

•172 

• 344 

* 5 1 6 

•688 

April 

•014 

* ISG 

•358 

1 • 530 

•702 

May 

•028 

*200 

•372 

i • .544 

•716 

June 

•043 i 

•214 

•387 

•559 ! 

*730 

July 

! *057 

•228 

•401 

! *573 1 

•744 

August 

I -071 1 

•243 

•415 

1 * oS i j 

•758 

September 

'OSG 

■257 

• 430 

' -002 

•772 

October 

■100 

•271 

•444 

j *616 

• 786 

November.. 

[ *114 

•2S5 

'458 

■630 

0-800 

December 

0*129 

0*300 

0*473 

0*645 

i 

•• 


Table Xo. 2. — At the elevation of 3500 feet, 1® ecpials about 520 feet, from 
which the lollowing Table : — 


Feet. ° Feet. ° Feet 


TO .. 

.. 520 

•7 

.. 364 

•3 .. 

.. 156 

•9 .. 

.. 468 

•6 .. 

.. 812 

•25 .. 

.. 130 

'L •• 

.. 416 

■5 

.. 260 

•2 .. 

.. 104 

*75 ,. 

.. 390 

•4 .. 

.. 208 

•1 .. 

.. 52 


* By immersion in boiling water. ^ 
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IL — An Ocerlaml Expedition from Fort Denison fo Cape York; 

under the conmiand of F. and A. Jardlne, Esqrs. By Mr. 

Ktchardsox, Siirvoyur to the Expedition. 

November 27, 1805. 

Tpie Queensland Government havlnof made arran^'ements for 
forming a settlement at Cape York, it l^ecame necessary to adopt 
some plan by means of which Cape York settlers could be supplied 
with fresh meat and other necezssaries. IMr. Frank Jardine then 
agreed to hike a herd of cattle overland to meet the wants of the 
settlement, and at the same time to open np the unexplored 
country of the peninsula without going out of his road. I was 
appointed to accompany the party as surveyor ; and a grant of 
150/. was made by the Government to ^up})lv me* with liorses and 
necessaries for the trip. A sextant, artiticial horizon, prismatic 
compass, Gregory “Compass, and barometer were also supplied. My 
duties were defined in a letter from C. Gregory, Esq., the 
Surveyor-General. They were as follows :■ — To keep a field-book 
of the route, and in it to notice the nature of the soil, timber, 
grasses, and so forth ; also the abundance or scarcity of water, any 
suitable place for settlement, Ac. 

The party left Rockhampton on the 14th of May, 18G1, under 
the superintendence of Mr. A. Jardine, and journeyed, by the old 
road to Port Denison, as far as Macdonald’s station on the Bogie 
River; then to a good campiiig-UTound on the north bank of tiie 
river Burdekin, witliin 12 miles of Mr. Anthiirs station, cro>sing 
that river at Hamilton’s public-house. Tlie party was then ten 
in number, and consisted of the following persons : Messrs. A. 
Jardine, Scrutton, Binney, and Conderoy, and six black boys — 
Euler, Peter, iSambo, Barney, Charley, and Pluto. Tiiey reached 
the camping-ground on the 17th of June, 18*)4. They had with 
them thirty-one horses. 3tr. Prank Jardine and I reached Port 
Denison, from Rockhampton, in the Diamantina^ s. Captain 
Champion, liaving touched at Port Afackay, about the IGth of 
July. The leader then purchased five horses for my use ^^ith the 
money which had been granted for that pur])ose. 

In a week’s time, agreeably S])ent by me at Burdekin Downs, 
the party reached that station. I then joined them, and we pro- 
ceeded to Reedy Lake," and encamped there. 

Shortly before leaving Reedy J^ake our advanced paidy was 
enlarged by the addition of two persons — 3Ir. Bode, a gentleman 
in search of new country, and his black boy. llis path and ours 
being the same we journeyed on together. We left Reedy Laki‘ 
on the 17th of August, 18G4, and on the 24th veached the station 
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of 3Ies5rs. Firtli and Atkinson, Upper Burdukln, near whleli we 
encamped. 

Ane/, 2d. — Travelled about 17 mile? w. by s, over brokim 
rlde’ei, lidulv timbered with lroi:ibark, moderately-well fims.^ed, 
but now verv drv. Encamped on the west border ot a small plain, 
without findinir \^ater. 

21th . — Travelled about 16 miles w. by s. At G miles from our 
la^t camp crossed the range dividinsf the water of the supposed 
LmuI and Burdokin riversh both the ascent and descent were 
verv gradual: the remaining 10 miles undulating, open, iroiibark 
forest, well grassed, but no water until the end of our da\’s 
journev, when we eiicamjied near some water-holes, on the western 
side of a small black-soil plain, the grass of \\hich had been 
burnt. 

— Travelled about 14 miles av.x.av. through what would 
generally be called good country, although at this season very dry. 
On our way we noticed small-leaved bauhinia, myrtle, and 
grevillia. Ikissed the homestead of iMr. 3I‘Kinnon, encamping 
about 3 miles beyond, on the north-east bank of a creek, 
then supposed to be the Lynd River of T.eichhardt. Abundance 
of water in the creek, near our camp, and, immediately opposite, 
a low basaltic ridge ajjpears a few yards from the bank of the 
creek, which latter is lineal on both sides with melaleuca. In its 
bed are basalt and mica slate. Tloodmarks 2 feet above the bank. 
-Latitude 55' 23". 

'Idth . — Travelled about 15 miles north-west. At first stony ridges, 
timbered chiefly with iroiibark ; afterwards the soil became more 
sandv, and we noticed bloodwood, acacia, and apple-gum, and some 
good grass. At 11 miles from the last camp we crossed the (“reek, 
whose sandy bed is there dry and shallow, GO yards wide, having in it 
masses of basalt and mica-slate. At 4 miles beyond the cross! in-- 
place we encamped near an excellent water-hole in the creek. The 
adjacent country to^ our left, while travelling this distance, appeared 
to be scrubby. The bed of the creek is frequently filled with 
melaleuca. 


30^/^— Travelled about 13 miles north-we^^t, the creek running 
nearly parallel with us — open undulating iroiibark forest, tolerably 
well grassed— soil sandv. At this distance from la.-^t’ camp we 
reached the homestead ot Mr. late-, tbeu crossin o- the creek which 
is there about 70 yards wide, sandy bed, with masses of mica-slate, 
and banks L. feet demp, enutmued on our journev, over a basaltic 
flat, lightly timbered with box fur one mile lxn^e., cro^sinix and 
encampmo- on the north side of an ana-branoh of the creek above- 
mentioned. witl.m a quarter of a mile of the liomeAead of 

Jurchase^cL^°"^ -our I’csting-place until the cattle are 
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ftom Port De7uson to Cape Vvrk. 

Messrs. A. Jardi no and Bode, with two black boys, leave the 
camp, takinii: with them a forttiii.dit’s provisions. Their intention 
is to follow down the creek near which we are encamped, supposed 
to be the Lynd Iiiver, as far as its junction with the Mitchell, 
observing which side of the creek was most suitable for travelling’. 
During their absence I took ?e\eu sets of lunar obser\ation^, the 
result of which gave a mean loimitude 144 e. of fTreeiiwich, 

in latitude 18 ‘ 37' Ilf s., as tlie mtvan latitude from several 
northern and southern observations. Tiie variation of the compas^i 
I found, by theodolite (not a very good one ) to be about (i c. 
The prismatic compass with which I was provided had no coloured 
glasses nor any rel lector. 

AiK/Kst and Scplanber, — After being absent for nearly three 
weeks, ^Messrs. A. Jardine and Bode return, mucli puzzled with 
regard to tlu^ course of the supposed Biver Lynd. They had 
followed it dow n for about 180 miles, and say that the last GO miles 
they were travelling nearly due west. Mr. Jardine plotted his 
course roughly on a sheet of foolscap (120 miles of the distance 
I afteiwvards found to be tolerably correct) ; and 1 gave it as my 
opinion that we were on the main branch of the River Gilbert. 
We afterwards found the river, shown in the map by a dotted line, 
as a branch of the River Lynd, was a new^ river, and is probably 
the main branch of the River Gilbert. We named it the River 
Einnasleigh. I ascended a hill about 1 mile to the n.e. of our 
camp, and obtained several bearings of adjacent mountains and 
ranges. The surrounding country is mountainous on all sides 
except south and south-east, and the smoke of burning grass is to 
be seen in all directions, occasioned by the blacks. 

Oct, G. — The cattle are here, and start in a few days — about 
230 head. Our leader thinks it nece&sary to reduce the party ; 
and two black bovs, Charley and Pluto, are to be left behind. 

ll^A. — Our party numbered ten persons, 36 hordes, both pack 
and saddle, and three tents, as well as provisions, estimated to last 
us, with care, four months. We travelled about 19 miles, our 
general course being n.w. by iN . : the first four miles of our journey 
being over basaltic flats, timbered with box and apple-gum ; the 
remainder ridges, both sandy and stony, tolerably well grassed, 
and timbered with ironbark. Encamped near the river in latitude 
18^ 23' 39". 

About a mile up the river from this camp it is joined by a large 
creek from the south-east, and 5 miles beyond its mouth the ri\t'r is 
shut in by a long rocky range trending soiith-w est. Tiie river is here 
about 250 yards wide, a"nd its bed filled with huge niasscs of 
granite and basalt, its banks sloping and rock}. M ater good and 
plentiful, but not running. 

\2th, — Shifted our camp one mile to the ^n.n.e. to the bank 
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of a small lagoon, within a quarter of a mile of the river. The 
horses enjoyed good grass, fresh and green, for the rest of the day. 

Box, barringtonia, flooded gum, and pandanus were the pre- 
vailing varieties found here. 

loth . — Travelled about 10 miles N.X.W., 5 miles sandy ridges, 
timbered chiefly with box-trees of small girth ; the remaining 
distance the ridges became stony. Seven miles from camp we 
passed a fine reach of water in the river, which is there about 5U0 
yards wide and tilled with masses of basalt. Some prominent 
peaks rise from broken country to the east; to the westward the 
rocky range, before mentioned, continues to run nearly parallel 
with the river, ha\iim’ a steep rocky bluff nearly oj)posite our camp. 
I have named this Start well Bluff. Encamped on the bank of the 
river, which is here broad and shallow ; its bed is filled with 
melaleuca, and some excellent water in rocky holes. Grass very 
dry. 

\4:th . — Travelled about 11 miles north-west ; irregular ridges, 
very rocky and difficult for the horses and cattle, quartz, basalt, 
and a rock full of large leaflets of mica. Across the river the 
country is mountainous and broken, and on this side the grass has 
been recently burned by the natives. The riv(T-bed is broad, 
shallow, and more sandy, and is joined by a deep, sandy, dry creek, 
80 yards wide, coming from k.x.e., its banks steep and lined with 
immense melaleuca-trees. We encampcal on its north bank near 
the river, and found water in the creek by dln-ging. Noticed blood- 
wood and the Lcichhardt-tree and iron bark. 

Ihth . — Travelled to-day about 8 miles N.w. by x. ; at first 
ironbark forest and sandy ridges, basalt cropping up in places ; 
afterwards basalt became more plentiful, and made travelling 
difficult. The river-bank was intersected by deep gullies, and at 
4 miles from last camp its bed narrowed to 150 yards, one deep 
sandy channel, banks lined with melaleuca. At about 7 miles 
from last camp we were compelled to leave the river, whose bed is 
there filled with masses of rock, it is also shut in on both sides by 
abrupt rocky ranges. We then crossed a low basaltic rido-e and 
flat, and encamped near a large swamp, on its western side, not 
deep. I ascended the range to the north of our camp, and had a 
capital view of the surrounding country. The rocky rano^e before 
mentioned of which Startwell Bluff is a promineiit pomt, from 
thence makes a great bend to the west, and then north 
into the river 
country 

the east . s.... uui rucKv r.-,n,r.s (|uite near us, but to the 


, . , - - — - running 

he river a mile or two to the north of onr present camp. The 
ry enclosed by the range and river appears to be level. To 
rst I saw nothing but rocky ranges i.uite near us. but to the 


S.E 
note the 
Peak) 


by w- my view extended for' at leilst 25”mile37enabrm 

bearmg of ” ^ ^ ’ 


g me to 


prominent peak at that distance (Carl’s 



from Port Denison to Cape Turk, 23 

Latitude 18^ 2' 7\ The mean of a north and south obser- 
vation. 

liStli. — Travelled to-day about 11 miloSj our general course 
being x.N.w., passing through a gap in the range about miles 
to the north-east of our camp. The remaining part of our journey 
was difficult travelling : basaltic flats and ridges openly timbered, 
and all the grass burnt, ^\’e encamped on the eastern bank of a 
creek which took its rise near tlie range. The creek is connected 
with the river by a channel near our present camp ; it was named 
Parallel Creek by 31 r. A. Jardine, on his previous exploration-trip 
down this river, although from this point it becomes an ana- 
branch. e enjoy tine strong breezes from the eastward, with line 
clear weather. The thermometer reading 73' at sunrise this 
morning. 

17^A. — To-day our journey was much shorter than usual, in 
consequence of the difficult nature of the country. AVe continued 
our course for 7^ miles north-west down Parallel Creek, being 
frequently compelled to travel in its bed, and as often obliged to 
leave it. It is separated from the river by a high ridge of basalt, 
and its bed, when not filled with masses of rock, is sandy and 
timbered with melaleuca. its north-east bank is frequently very 
abrupt and rocky ; some good grass grows amongst the basalt, but 
much of it has been burned by the natives. We encamped on the 
north-east bank of the creek, where it is not rocky, and where its 
slope towards the creek is gradual. The basaltic ridge immediately 
opposite our camp is abrupt, and from 60 to 70 feet high. About 
a quarter of a mile up the creek from camp the rocky bank on the 
north-east side ends in a sandstone cliff, w'orn into caves and hollow^s 
by weather and time. 

Latitude 17^ 51' 5". 

18M. — Our journey to-day of about 101 miles, a little to the 
north of W.N.W., w'as performed over country similar to that yester- 
day described, but more rocky and difficult. Water was more 
frequently found in the bed of the creek, although near our camp 
it was not plentiful. To the eastward broken country is still 
apparent, but ranges and hills are becoming less frequent. The 
ana-branch is here about 300 yards wide, and filled witli tall 
melaleuca. 

PMh . — At about 31 miles from last camp the ana-branch joins 
the river, wd]ich is there 500 yards wide, and an Immense sand- 
bed, having ill It large masses of granite, porphyry and sand- 
stone. Our general course to-day has been w\ by x. about 8 miles. 
From the junction dowunvards it is stiff sandy bank, openly timhered 
with box and bloodwood, and travelling is much easier. Quartz 
ridges, densely clothed with scrub, are seen from the river-bank in 
a north-east directioa 
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— Continued our journey down the north-eastern bank of 
the river for about 11 miles in a north-westerly direction. The first 
7 miles exceedingly rocky ridges, in many places running abruptly 
into the river, and intersected by ver} deep gullies. e avoided 
some of these by travelling at about a mile from the river ; beyond 
that distance there is much scrub. The last 4 miles, low sand- 
stone ridges, open forest on the river frontage, and timbered with 
larger trees, box, blood wood, and gum. Soil very light and rotten, 
and grasses very coai'se. 

At about 4 miles from last camp the bed of the river is divided 
into channels by a high rock, three-quarters of a mile in length. 
A fine sheet of water is contained between this rock and the north- 
east bank ; in this gorge I noticed flood-marks 30 feet above the 
bed of the river, (muld not get a good view of the neighbouring 
country, but caught a glimpse of some low ranges to the westward. 
At our camp the river-bank is lo\v, and the bed densely timbered 
with melaleuca, and occasional Leichhardt-trees. 

Encamped near a good but shallow water-hole in the river. 

215^ — Continued our course down the north bank of the river 
for about 11 miles W.N.W., the country becoming more open as we 
proceeded, lb our right low sandstone ranges, partly co\ered 
with scrub and having abrupt sides, terminated at 200 or 300 yards 
from the river, between the spurs and along the frontage of the 
river. Box-flats, openly timbered, firm soil, and good grasses. 
Encamped near a fine long water-hole in the river, which furnished 
us with some excellent cod, bream, and catfish. 

22//^/.— Travelled to-day about 10 miles west ; the country' be- 
coming still more open and the box-flats more extensive, as well as 
better grassed; gullies less numerous and the banks of the ri\er 
low, the bed still wide, well watered, and sandy. Encamped on 
the north-west side of a small creek, plenty of water in water-holes 
in its bed, about half-a-mile from the river, which is here three- 
quarters of a mile wide, sandy bed, filled with small melaleuca 
trees, and having low^ banks. 

Latitude 17^ 34' 32". 

It was the wish of our leader, :\Ir. F. Jardine, to get on to the 
River Lynd, and to follow' it to its junction with the River ilitcheli 
continuing our course down that river as fiir as would be^thoinrht 
necessary to avoid any difficulty in finding w'ater. Mr. A Jardme 
had previously mentioned this good camping-ground as a suitable 
place foi the hoises and cattle, pending another advance explora- 
tion trip they (Me^^srs. F. and A. Jardine) had in view, to the 
northward. 

I plotted up my courses, and said that 18 to 20 miles x.n.e. from 
camp they ought to ^strike the River Lynd. 
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from Port Denison to Cape York. 

24^/i. — The brothers, takine^ with them Euler and the necessary 
provisions, left us to-day. 

They returned to-day, and their report was unsati:?factory. 
Following a course, they came upon a creek, which I take to 

be Turning Creek, running in the same direction, and aftcrw'ards a 
large creek, which should be the Lynd Eiver. At the distance 
above mentioned, Leichhardt’s description of the neighbouring 
country does not at all coincide with the sort of country on the 
creek. Our leader and his brother say they w’ere down the creek 
for about 50 miles. The country either densely timbered or clothed 
w'ith tea-tree scrub, little or no grass, and water only to be found 
in lagoons near the creek. Mr. xV. Jardine does not tliink it is 
the Lynd River of I.eichhardt. I do, for two reasons ; — 1st. Its 
distance from our camp is what I expected it would be ; and 2iid. 
Its general course is the same. 

I know' my starting point to be correct as regards latitude, and 
I think I have its position east from Greenwich nearly right. We 
have w'ith us twm maps, one a tracing furnished me by the Sur- 
veyor-General and the other ‘ Buxton's map of Queensland.’ One 
places the River Lynd about 30 miles east of the place assigned to 
it in the other, I have assumed the former to be correct — that is 
the tracing. 

While at this, our 13th camp, I ascended a low^ range to the 
north-east, three-quarters of a mile distant. To the north-west 
and west low sandstone ranges, and one to the south, distant about 
15 miles. A low^ range also to the e.n.e. 18 miles, elsewhere 
nearly level country. A lagoon across the river about 3^ miles 
from camp in a box-forest, very open, and grasses very dry, and 
several on this side of the river 5 or G miles from camp ; in one of 
these some very large catfish were caught, but the rocky bottom 
was a great annoyance to the fishermen. Near the camp there are 
box, blood w'ood, acacia, apple-gum, and the Leichhardt-tree. 

The black boys have been very successful in finding large 
quantities of the honey of the native bee, and I have named the 
creek near which w^e are encamped Cooroora Creek in conse- 
quence. 

'2dtL — Mr. F. Jardine and his brother, with Euler, again leave 
us, intending to travel nortlnvard until they reach the River 
Mitchell. The remainder of the party are to follow* a marked tree 
line, and to encamp near the supposed Lynd, on the bank of a 
small lagoon, there to await their return. 3Ir. Jardine has re- 
quested me to name the river w^e are about to leave ‘‘ The Einnas- 
leigh.” 

'61st . — Leave our loth camp. Horses in good condition and 
cattle doing well, and travel about 4 miles generally n. by e., en- 
camping on a creek or water-course, running south-east, and holding 
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a little dirty but drinkable water in small holes. Flat box-forest, 
and very little grass. 

Nov. 1. — Travelled to-day about 14 miles x.x.r., encamping on 
the south-west side of a small lagoon, about 200 yards from the 
supposed River Lyud. The fir.'^t mile box-forest, and remainder 
of the journev gently undulating sandy ridires, poorly grassed, but 
densely timbered with tea-tree, rusty gum, bloodwood, stringy bark, 
acacia, and occasional! v pandanus. At about 8 miles fnjin last 
camp we came to a small creek, dry sandy bed : a little water was 
found in it where sandstone was cropping up. The bed was 4 or 5 
feet deep. About 1 mile further on we })a^sed a spring, covering 
a small flat near the creek. From tliis point into cainj) we j)a?scd 
some enormous ant-hills, 8 to 10 feet liigh and 20 to 30 fec't in 
circumference. Near the camp grows a tine shady tree, about oO 
feet in height, branches slightly droojiing-, and bearing an oval 
yellow fruit, pulpy when ripe, wdth a rough stone inside. 

Latitude W 'lo 24”. 

ord . — Our leader and bis brother returned to-day ; they report 
having been as far north as 50 miles from this camp, through 
wretched country, with a further prospect anything but favour- 
able. 

4M. — Travelled to-day about 5 miles nortii, crossing the River 
Lyud at about half-a-inile from last camj), and at three-cpiarters of 
a mile passing a small lagoon. Low' s-andy ridges, little or no 
grass, and densely timbered wdth tea-tree, some bloodwood, ^>tringy- 
bark, and a little box. The river, wdiei'C we crossed it, was about 
100 yards wide, several channels, and bed scrubby, <S to 12 feet 
deep. We afterwards found that the river here mentioned as the 
River Lyud was a branch of the River Staaten. We have named 
it “ Byecley Creek.” 

oth. — Mr. F. and A. Jardine, with Binney, Euler, and Barney, 
go forward, taking the cattle wdth them. 

This afternoon the long dry grass in which we liad unpacked caught 
fire, and defied our efibrts to put it out. We saw' that no time w as 
to be lost, and by great exertion removed the packs and saddles 
and sundry scattered articles, to a large ant-hill to wdndward of the 
fire, w'here the grass w'as much shorter. There were only 8crutton, 
Coiideroy, and 1 in camp, and we w'orked like horses, beatino* the 
fire down with blankets all round the ant-bill, Scruttou even rush i no- 
te one of tw'o packs burning furiously and rescuiiirr some flasks of 
gunpow'der, the solder of the flanks running off‘ at the time. The 
heat w'as sufibcating, and w'e were all nearly leaving evciwthino- to 
its fiito several times, when finally a fenv billies full of w'ater pre- 
vented further danger. On examining the things that were saved 
we found that every pack had been smged somewhere, and^many 
straps and surcinglt^s spoiled. ^ 
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G/A and 1th , — Some horses still absent. 

Hh . — Found all our horses and travelled about 15 miles n. -i w. ; 
either barren or very poorly crassed low sandy ridges, clothed with 
tea-tree scrub and a kind of brigalow, some stringy bark, acacia, 
and blood wood. Another horse — one of those purchased for my 
use — unable to travel, poisoned, we think. 'We were obliged to 
leave him behind. Encamped near a small water-hole, in a sandy 
dry creek, having sandstone in its bed. 

\)th . — Similar countrv to that of yesterday, very little or no grass, 
and no water in the dry sandy creeks, although some was found 
by digging in their beds ; many pandanus })alms grew on their 
banks. Our general course to-day was n. ^ w., 16 miles, when we 
joined the advance party. 

e encamped on the north-east bank of a creek (Cockburn 
Creek, a branch of Byerly Creek), 50 yards wide, coming from the 
E.S.E.. after running it down for half-a-mile from the crossing place. 
Its bed is much tilled with sandstone and ^plenty of water. On its 
banks grow melaleuca and Hooded gum. Flood marks 8 to 10 feet 
above the level of tiie bed. 

Latitude IG^ 56' 6". 

JO^A. — Messrs. F. and A. Jardine, with Euler, again leave us, 
with instructions to continue our course down the creek for three or 
four days, should we find water, and there to encamp and await 
their return. It would be inipossible to continue travelling north- 
ward through this country, and we think there is a possibility of 
finding more open travelling near the creek, as well as grass and 
water ; in fact, this is the only course open to us. Fravelled to-day 
about 7 miles north-west, crossing the creek near our last camp, 
and again near our present one. It contains some fine water-holes and 
a good deal of sandstone. Both sides are densely timbered and 
poorly grassed. Encamped on the north-west bank of the creek. 

llth , — Continued our course down the creek for about 7 miles 
in a westerly direction, similar to that of yesterday ; w^ater still 
plentiful in the creek. Encamped on the south-west bank of the 
creek, with a forest of bloodwood saplings behind us, and a little 
fresh grass. 

Latitude 16^ 51' 31". 

12^A. — Continued our journey dowm the creek for about G miles 
N.w. by w. Its bed becomes more sandy and full of trees — mela- 
leuca, iionda, and many others new' to me. Water less plentiful. 
Encamped near a small water-hole in the creek. The appearance 
of the ctmntry does not change. We met with the green- tree ant 
here in large numbers, and the bite not so painful as we expected. 

ISt/i, —Travelled to-day about 3| miles N.w. by w., encamping 
near some small lagoons w ithin sight of the creek, where a little 
w^ater was also to be found ; halt-a-mile from creek low sandy 
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ridges, tirabered with tea-tree. In the neighbourhood of this camp 
there is a little frc^li grass, Bloodwood, acacia, stringy-bark, and 
gum, and nonda. 

Latitude lb 46' 5^'. 
lAth . — Remained in camp. 

— Our leader returns, telling us he has seen the Mitchell 
River, but that the country is wretched, and to the northward worse, 
so that we must continue to travel near the river. 

16^A. — Continued our course down the creek for about 11 miles 
NAV. by W. The appearance of the country much the same — in 
some places so den::ely timbered, and so much undergrowth of trees 
and small saplings, that it is dithcult to see imu’e than lOO yards in 
any direction. Lncamped in the sandy bed of the creek, which 
has two channels, banks not abrupt, 10 feet high, water plentiful, 
grass long, dry, and poor. Bloodwood, nonda, acacia, and stringy- 
bark ; in creek, melaleuca and flooded gum. 

YJtJu — Travelled to-day about 11 miles w.x.w.. and at 7) miles 
from last camp the creek we have followed (Byerley Creek) joins 
the Lynd River (?) which comes from the south-east, bed 200 yards 
wide, tw’o channels, sandy, dry, and banks low’. \Vc crossed it and 
continued our course dowm its south- w'cst side, which is quite as 
densely timbered as the creek we liave just left. (3Ir. F. Jardine 
desires me to name it Cockburn Creek.) Encamped in the bed of 
the river, which there has several channels, and is 000 yards wide. 

18^^.— Travelled down the north-east bank of the River Staaten, 
about miles, x.w. by x. ; at this point it joins a river corning 
fi-om the E. by S., 300 yards wide, sandy bed, several channels, 
water in holes, banks low, sandstone cropping up in places. We 
encamped about 34 miles further on, in a westerly direction, in tlie 
bed of the river, which is broad, and timbered alFacross Avith mela- 
leuca ; w^ater only to be found in holes. A scrubby kind of brush- 
w^ood grow's on its banks, 200 yards from the river on either side. 
Flat country covered with tea- tree, scrub, and desert-grass, no kind 
of use whatever for pastoral purposes. 

Latitude 16^ 32' 17". 

Although the latitude of the junction of the Lynd and Mitchell 
rivers differs slightly from the latitude of the junction we have 
just passed, the appearance of a broad river coming from the same 
direction confirms me in the opinion I held at the 15th camp that 
w e w’ere on the River Lynd. The description of country, however 
differs wddely from Leichhardt's accounts of the country he saw' on 
the LmkI, and makes me doubtful, for I am not positively certain 
that my longitude at Macdonalds w'as correct, tliou»’h 1 cannot 
think it was considerably in error. The only course open to us at 
present is to follow this river down to the coast, lea\incr it when the 
country opens sufficiently. ” 
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19^/^ — Travelled about 9i miles w. i s., about one mile distant 
from and nearly parallel ^vith the river on its northern side, en- 
campiiifr near one of the chain of lag“oons on its north side. The 
horses and cattle ^’et some picking near the edge of the water ; 
elsewhere the irra'^ses are dry and poor. The bed of the river is 
here free from fallen trees, and has some sheets of not deep water. 
The banks are scrubbv, and in some parts are water-worn by floods. 
We saw a little triodia, many kinds of acacia, and handsome nonda- 
trecs, loaded with fruit. A shower of rain from the west. 

20tk . — Travelled about 9 miles due west through tea-tree forest, 
flat country. Encamping near the river-bank in sand, to avoid a 
shower of rain from the west. 

In the evenino’ we were startled by a shout from one of our black 
bovs, who espied about twenty natives coming up from the river- 
bank. The sun was nearlv down, and they took care to have him 
at their backs. They ^\ere fully armed and painted, danced and 
shouted a little while like maniacs, and began to throw their spears. 
Two shots from our rifles scattered without touching any of them. 
Fortunately none of the party were hit, although a spear passed 
between ( \)nderoy’s legs, quite near enough. 

21s/. — This moruinir thirteen of our horses were missing, so we 
packed all the available ones, and walking ourselves, shifted the 
camp to one of a tine chain of lagoons, about 3 miles vv. by s., 
one mile from the river on its north side. At our last camp water 
was scarce. Here we have abundance, and a little feed for the 
horses and cattle. As far as we ourselves are concerned, this is 
the best camp we have had. The country is more open, and a 
decided improvement in the grasses. A little box, bloodwood, 
rusty-gum, and farther from the river tea-tree levels. 

Latitude lb 32' 45". 

21th . — Up to this date we remained in camp, while the black 
boys were searching for the horses and some cattle that had also 
got away. Ixccovered our horses this morning and travelled about 
8 miles w.x.av,, following the chain of lagoons, ^^hich, lower down, 
form a creek, encamping near the last. Country on either side 
tea-tree levels, near the river scrubby, without a blade of grass 
excepting that found on the banks of the lagoons. The river is 
distant from camp about 3 miles due south, 150 yards wide, clear 
sandy bed, and some sheets of shallow water. The banks are not 
abrupt, but water- worn, in places laying bare the sandstone. 

28//u — The chain of lagoons here breaks into a creek, running 
w.N.w. J AV. This we followed for about 9 miles, and encamped 
near a small water-hole in creek ; no grass for -the horses and cattle, 
except that gi’owing on the banks of the creek, and not much there. 
Soil sandy and exceedingly poor, sandstone cropping up in creek. 
Latitude 16^ 2b' 53". 
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2%th . — -Cross the creek and travel about 9 miles s.w. i w. Level 
country densely timbered with tea-tree ; no grass, and many conical 
ant-hills, about 3 feet high. Nearer the river the country opened, 
and finally after passing through a fringe of tea-tree saplings, blood- 
wood and stringy-bark, open forest fronting the river with plenty 
of grass and a prospect of improvement in the country. Stiff' clay 
soil, sandstone cropping out here and there. Some box, acacias, 
and nondas. The banks of the river steep, water in many places. 

30M. — Travelled about 11 miles w.N.w. along the north-east 
bank of the river, over narrow box- flats fronting' the river with a 
background of tea-trees. The river-bed is 30() yards wide at 
3 miles from last Ciimp, and at about miles it is joined by the 
creek we left yesterday ; plenty of water in the river. Encamped 
on its northern bank. 

Dec. 1. — Continued travelling down the same side of the river, 
at a quarter of a mile from camp crossing a creek 150 yards wide ; 
sandy bed, sandstone cropping up, two channels : it runs into the 
river from the n.e. by E. At 3 miles from last camp many lagoons 
have been filled by recent rains. At first the country presented 
the same desert-like and dry appearance that we hav e been accus- 
tomed to, but about the lagoons there was some short frc'sh grass. 
The banks of the river arc in many places waterworii by floods, and 
spinifex grows on them. We encamped near the river, which is 
here one channel and one sheet of water 70 yards wide. Flood- 
marks 14 to 15 feet above the level of the water, or nearly to the 
top of the bank. 

Latitude lt>^ 27' 26". 

2nd . — Continued our course down the river about 10 miles 
W. ^ s. The country becomes scrubby, and spinifex plentiful. 
Encamped near the river, which is 300 yards wide, plentifully tim- 
bered with melaleuca, and some sheets of water, scarcely drinkable. 
In the vicinity of the camp are some fine bloodwood and acacias 
barringtonia, and rusty-gum. 

For some time since I have been much puzzled to account for 
the large amount of westing we have been making, and now think 
that the Lynd and Mitchell rivers of Leichhardt must have been 
much to the eastward of us. The latitude of last camp 16'^ 27' 26" 
together with my dead reckoning for longitude, ])laces>it about 
40 miles from the coast. There is a broad sandy creek described 
by Leichhardt, nearer to the coast, and a little further south. 1 
believe the river we are on to be the same, named at its mouth 
by the Dutch “The Staaten.’’ We saw many ducks to-day in some 
water-holes near the river, and a few native comjjanions. 

3rJ. — Travelled down the River Staaten, our journev beino* 
shortened to 6 miles w^est by a heavy thunderstorm from the west- 
ward. The country we came through to-day gradually assumed a 
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more cheerful aspect, hoinf^ tolerably well grassed, watered by some 
fine lagoons, slightly undulating and 0 })enly timbered with large 
bloodwood, tea-tree, acacia, and box. Encamped about a quarter 
of a mile from the river, which here widens to 500 yards, sandy 
bed, water SO yards, 2 feet deep at low tide, which rises and falls 
from 1 foot to 18 inches, easily fordable. The banks are low. 

Latitude, 10^ 20' 38". 

^tfu — We remained \ti camp to-day until 4 o'clock ; everything 
then packing up. ^^"e shifted camp about 2 miles w.x.w. ; at 14 
mile crossing an ana-branch, and another near camp. Plenty of 
grass at this as well as our last camp. 

The river has many ana-branches, and triodia in its bed. I 
had not time to go down to its mouth. Acacia, bloodwood, fig- 
tree (loaded with unripe fruit), and many others unknown to me. 

dt/i, — Leave the Staaten, and travel about 12 miles J w. 
Much of the country we passed through is subject to inundation. 
In a shallow watercourse about 24 miles from last camp, the flood- 
marks were as high as 0 feet. Encamped in a dry swamp — flood- 
marks 2 feet on the trees, no water, and very little grass. In the 
evening, one of the black boys came into camp, and reported 
having found water in a small lagoon about 2 miles distant. 

i^th. — Oue-balf the horses missing. In the afternoon, packed 
up to shift the camp to the lagoon before mentioned. While 
packing, an accident occurred which at first sight wmuld indicate 
great carelessness. e had with us a mule, a most useful animal 
— his pack one of the heaviest. Immediately on being packed he 
slipped off unperceivcd, \\hich was the more easy, as the country 
was so densely timbered. lie could not have been gone 10 mi- 
nutes when his absence was discovered, and Sambo at once sent on 
bis tracks ; but the mule could travel faster than Sambo could 
track him, and we were obliged to give him up for that day. Our 
38th camp was pitched in o])Cu hox-forcst, flat country, near a 
small lagoon, which held a little water ([uite green with vegetable 
matter. Two similar lagoons are in the same creek, 14 mile up, 
and lialf-a-mile down, respectively. The soil is very hard and 
dry, but full of crab -holes ; grasses poor and scanty. 

12^4. — All the horses but two (Lucifer and IJeceiver) — the mule 
also — were found. Deceiver was found dead ; Lucifer, mad, in 
consequence of excessive thirst, and drinking salt water. Sambo and 
Barny were out three days and nights tracking the mule, hut were 
finally obliged to give him up. lliere are here box, bloodwood, 
acacia, sterculia, and non da. Up to this time I have used 6® 
variation. Here the variation of the needle is 4*^ e. 

Latitude 16^ 13' 45". 

— Left our 38th camp, and travelled about 12 miles north, 
over some small brackish plains, intersected >by dry shallow water- 
courses, and changing with strips of tea-tree forest and scrub. At 
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8 miles from last camp we rested near a small creek running’ north- 
west, and holding a little water in holes, while Mr. F. Jardine, and 
his brother and Euler, went on a-head to seek water. Euler came 
back to us with the news and we continued our course, encamping 
on the north bank of Kocky Creek, which has mucii sandstone in 
its bed and plenty of water, and is no doubt a branch of the Rocky 
Creek mentioned by Leichhardt. The general appearance of the 
country seems to indicate that this has been a very dry season. 
We have strong westerly breezes during the day, falling off soon 
after sunset. Slight easterly winds spring up at midnight. 

l^th , — -Travelled to-day about LIJ miles x.e. i e., slightly un- 
dulating country, timbered with tea- tree and occasional patches of 
box-forest or stringy-hark, blood wood, and apple -gum ; grasses 
slightly improving, but very dry. We were fortunate in finding 
a small lagoon directly in our course, in a small creek running av. 
by s. Tlie floodmarks in this creek w^ere nearly on a level with 
the adjacent country ; but the bed is so irregular, no height above 
its level could be given. 

Latitude 15^ 56' 31". 

\bth . — The country opened to-day immediately on leaving last 
camp, 3 miles of level, open, box-forest, grasses very dry, then 
passing through a narrow^ belt of scrub we came to broken sand- 
stone ridges, and at about 4 miles from last camp crossed a deep 
creek nearly dry, 30 yards wide, running \v. by x. The banks for 
several hundred yards on both sides much broken and rocky, wdth 
small ana-branches on its south side. Then came 17 miles of 
plains and patches of open forest-box, bloodwood, acacia, apple- 
gum, and bauhinia ; soil, hard clay, much cracked and dried up 
by heat, grasses on the plains very dry, in the patches of open 
forest sometimes fresh and green. This country is, I think, suit- 
able for pastoral purposes, although we found the grass much dried 
and ground cracked by heat. 

The horses having had a very long day at 19 miles, we unpacked 
near a dry swamp, and sent Euler on a-head to find water, havino- 
seen none since leaving the deep creek, and then a very little. He 
returned in about an hour with the w elcome news, w hen we packed 
up, and shifted 2 miles further on to a small creek plentifully 
watered running w.x.w. Our general course was X.E. 21 miles 

Latitude 15^ 45' 30", 

16M.— From the 13th camp it has been customary for us to 
travel in the following order ; Messrs. F. and A. Jardine imme- 
diately after bicakfast lode on a-head and found a campino’-o’round ^ 
the cattle then followed under the care of Binney and one'^or tw'o 
black boys ; the horses w^ere then packed, and followed the rest 
in charge of Scrutton, Conderoy, and one or two black boys 
generally passing tlje cattle at 5 or 6 miles from camp *^1 
generally rode last of all, finding I could keep the courses and 
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distances better there than elsewhere. We liad scarcely left camp 
this morning when we heard the report of fire-arms in front, and 
on riding up to a creek about a mile from camp, found that our 
leader and his brother had been attacked by some natives, whom 
they soon put to flight. The creek just mentioned held at the 
point of attack a deep sheet of water 20 yards broad. A little 
higher up we crossed it where the bed was dry. AVe travelled o 
or Similes north-east, flat country, open forest, many shallow water- 
holes quite dry, grasses dense and much better than we had seen 
lately. Encamped on a deep creek running N.x.w., its bed in 
some parts densely timbered, the foliage rich and luxuriant, in 
others there are fine sheets of excellent water. Leicidiardt's mela- 
leuca, fan-leaved palm and fig-trees, some of the latter bearing ripe 
fruit, also vines and tropical trees unknown to me. 

11th . — Crossed the ana-branch to-day, after cutting a passage 
through the vines, and travelled about 7 miles x.n.e., over box 
country much divided, and made very irreixular by numerous small 
ana-branches all subject to inundation, drift in the trees and marks 
on the trunks of the box and flooded gum from 2 to (J feet above 
the levels of the flats. At about di miles from camp we crossed 
the main stream of the Mitchell Eiver, bed 500 yards wide, sandy, 
and two channels, some water not running, banks low, and flood- 
marks above them ; the foliage of the trees on both sides is very 
dense, and rich in various shades of green. The latter part of 
our journev bore some resemblance to a deserted garden wdiich 
had contained many choice plants and trees, acacia, bauhinia, Leich- 
hardt, and tan-leaved palm, the latter numerou-, also cedar. 

Encamped on a flooded gum-flat, grasses plentiful, fresh, and 
green, but rather coarse. 

This country seemed well furnished wuth game — black, whistling, 
and Burdckiii duck, Torres Strait pigeons, native coinpai lions, and 
many wallabies. 

— Travelled about 7 miles over a continuation of country 
subject to inundation in consequence of the overflow of the water 
of the Mitchell River. Our general course about x. by w. 

About 5 miles from camp our leader with his brother met us, 
saying that a number of natives, 70 or 80, had disputed their 
passage (they were following the course of an ana-branch holding 
a sheet of ruiming water 40 to 50 yards wide, endeavouring to find 
a crossing-place), throwing spears at them, some of which came 
unpleasantly close. 

Our rifles and ammunition were soon in readiness, Me could 
hear the natives coming up around us, when we advanced to the 
attack. Many of them lost the numbers of their mess, but no 
one of our party was hit. 

A short time afterwards a crossing -place was found higher up 
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tlie stream, and we encamped on the north-east bank of a hne 
sheet of deep water, 70 yards wide, crossing near its north-west 
eiul, where tlie bed was of sandstone and above the level of the 
water. These ana-branches are all distinguished by a narrow belt 
of dense foliage. 

The grass at our camp is very poor and coarse. 

19///.— Travelled about 13 miles N.w. by x., leaving tlie river, 
and coming on to it again about an hour and a half before camping. 
Flood-marks 3 or 4 feet over most of the country we passed 
througlu which is clothed with box, tea-tree, and mixed grasses, and 
has a slight inclination towards the river, who?e banks are worn 
into perpendicular walls by floods. No water except in the river 
for 3 miles out. 

20///. — Travelkd to-day about 11 miles, for about 7 miles 
x.x.AV., the surface of the land was much worn into hollow's by 
floods, as the river here overflow's its banks. The nortii-east bank 
is 20 feet high and precipitous. xVt about 7 miles from la^t 
camp wc crossed a deep creek coming from the E.s.E., 70 yards 
wide ; wnter 2 feet w'ide and running ; the banks on both sides 
were a little scrubby. After leaving the creek, W'e travelled 
through box and blood w'ood open forest, w'lth occasional patches of 
tea-tree scrub and splnifex in sandstone wadies. 4\ herever we 
find tea-tree, there the gras-es become very poor and water scarce, 
except in large w^atersheds. Before reaching camp w'c w'cre drenclied 
by a thunderstorm from the north-west. The camping-ground is 
a bloodw'ood autl stringy-bark ridge, not within sight of the river, 
some grass, not dense, and a little water in a gully to our left. 

21/j/. — Heavy rains and much thunder and lightning during the 
night from the north-west. To-day the heat w'as very oppressive. 
Travelled about 10 miles w.x.vv. ; undulating open box-forest with 
small patches of tea-tree scrub ; tea- tree away to the x.x.E. The 
grasses are fredi and green and tolerably good, and the country is 
suitable for pastoral purposes — should there be any extent of it. 
It appears to me, however, to end in tea-tree forest, and is possibly 
confined to the vicinity of the river. At about 3^ miles from last 
camp, crossed a shallow' creek, 100 yards w'ide, sandstone cropping 
up in its bed ; not running. Encamped near a lagoon, the river 
being distant from us about 1 mile w,s,\v. The bed is saudv, 
a quarter of a mile wide, shallow^ water nearly all acro^s, banks 
low ; it comes from the s.E. by E., and runs w.x.w. From its 
appearance I should think that the bed extends still further to 
the southward. 

Could not ascertain the rise and fall of the tide. Some small 
fan-leaved palms and mangrove-myrtle grow^ near its banks. 

2'lnd — Just before sundow'n la»t night, our black bovs reported 
that some natives w’<jre hovering about not far aw’ay, armed with 
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spears and watching our raoveinents. In tins instance it was 
thought better to carry the war into the enemy’s camp than to 
have them throwing spears at us in tae night. 3Iost of our party 
went after them, and an exciting chase commenced, so close, that 
the natives were obliged to throw away their spears, two dozen of 
wdiich were brought into camp. Some are made of reed, and 
others of hardwood, and most of them pointed with ti^h-bones. No 
one was hurt on either side. 

To-day we left the River Mitchell, and travelled about 16 miles 
K. ^ W. Marine plains, poorly grassed and divided by patches of 
tea-tree forest, sometimes blood wood, barringtonia, and acacia, or 
groves of the pandanus palm. Many meloii-hoies. We encamped 
oil the north side of a small creek, which holds a little water ; its 
course is x.w. by \V. 

As there was no grass, watches were set to keep the horses. 

Latitude 15"’ 2' 30"'. 

23/'^^. — ^Travelled to day about 12 miles x.x.w. -I X. Slightly 
undulating tea-tree forest, nothing but desert-grass. At about 7 
miles from our last camp found a little water in a small creek 
running w.N.W. Encamped without water, and where the country 
was densely timbered with very little gixiss. Again watched the 
horses. 

— -Travelled about G miles X.N.W., encamping on a blood- 
wmod, stringy-bark low ridge, bandy, but fortunately a little grass. 
The poor horses are looking very thin and hungry. 

25^//. — Christmas Day. — Travelled n.n.w. J n., about 13 miles : 
country slightly undulating. Tea-tree forest, in some parts a little 
scrubby, in no part very open. Occasional patches of blood wood 
and stringy-bark forest, in which we found a little grass. At 
miles from last camj) crossed a creek, dry bed, running west, 
150 yards wide. Wc have calleil it Balourgah Creek, that, I 
understand, being the native name for mahogany, its banks being 
lined with those trees. Encamped on the ^outh side of a creek 
holding plenty of water in rocky holes ; much ironstone in its bed. 
This we have named Christmas Creek. 

2 6^A.— Travelled to-day about 12 miles X.X.w. ; country slightly 
undulating and a little improved. Blood wood and stringy-bark 
ou the ridges. Tea-tree in the hollows, sometimes scrubby and 
sometimes swampy, tliougli now dry ; a species of swainp-oak 
grows there. Tne soil is becoming more sandy. Encamped on 
the south-east side of a fine sheet of excellent water, 30 yards 
wide, in a creek running w.s.w. Mr. A. Jardine wishes it to be 
named Horsey Creek. Near the camp are acacia, blood wood, 
stringy-bark, sterculia, banks! a. W e have rain now every day ; 
not enough, however, to prevent our travelling. Indeed the rainy 
season seems to have set in. , 
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21th . — Travelled to-day about 10 miles north. Bloodwood and 
strin fry-bark more and tea-tree less frequent. Country slightly 
undulating. In the Bloodwood Forest there is some good gra^s — 
not much. Much underwood, and vines and creepers, nonda, 
and acacia. In the tea-tree country are some gigantic aiit-hills, 
chiefly of a conical shape, many of them like sections of old miid- 
walls, from 10 to 20 feet high. Encanijied in a tea-tree open 
flat, having found a little water in a small sandy creek near us. 

2'^fh . — Travelled to-day about 11 miles north, the fir^t 5 miles 
slightly undulating. Bloodwood and stringv-bark on the rises, and 
tea-tree in the hollows; then crossing a dry creek l(jU yards wide, 
sandstone in its bed, v hich was of several channels. The remaining 
7 miles box-flats, which are more or less subject to inundation, 
and are also much divided bv small watercourses and swamps. 
Crab and turtle shells strewed the ground. Paiulaniis, acacia, and 
ru sty-gum. Kneamped on a box-flat, the water in a small creek 
near us being brackish. 

— W e had scarcely encamped yesterday before a heavy 
thunderstorm passed over us. The rain u as a great boon, enabling 
us to fill our billies and cans ^^ith good water. It poured in tor- 
rents until midnight, and our tents not being waterproof we all 
passed an uncomfortable night. 

We have hitherto been obliged to seek water near the coast, but 
as it is now to be found everywhere, we think of trying the interior. 
W e accordingly travelled about 11 miles e.x.e. ; at about 4 miles 
from camp came to a stream 4(j yards vide, ap])arently det^p vater 
— tide rising — followed it up for 1^ mile where it rapidly dimi- 
nished, and where we crossed it without difficulty. Box-flats aloeg 
its southern bank on which were flood-marks fi to 8 feet high, 
the grass being very rank and sedgy. The remaining 54 miles 
undulating, poor, sandy soil at first, timbered with bloodwood and 
stringy-bark on the rises, and tea-tree in the hollows. The grasses 
on the low bloodwood ridges much improved. Encamped near a 
tea-tree swamp. 

30//e — K emained in camp. Heavy rain again last nio-ht. I 
should have mentioned that while at our 54th camp, and durino- 
the I'ain, some natives were observed by our black bovs who came 
running into camp with the news that they w'cre friglitenino- and 
driving the horses. As at our 47th camp a chase had answered 
our wishes in sending them away, it was thonglit best to do the 
same here, and the same result followed. The natives, however, did 
not go quite so readily in this instance. ^ ’ 

315?. Our general course to-day was about e.n.e 4 e 13 
miles At the distance of nearly 2 miles x.e. from camp—ridcres 
tolerably well grassed, timbered with bloodwood and strino-y-ba'rk 
we came to a creek^Kendall Creck-oO yards wide, steep banks’ 
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and deep water all across. ^Ye saw it up for about 3 miles, and 
then crossed without unpacking. Continued oiir course through 
bloodwood and stringy-bark forest, alternating with tea-tree. When 
about 12 miles from camp, came to another creek — Sinclair Creek — 
25 yards wide, deep, and apparently permanent water, waterlilies ; 
it w*as running w.x.w. \Ve follo\^ed it up one mile, and encamped 
on the site of an old natue camp. The tea-tree hollows we pass 
through are now, owing to the recent rains, becoming swamps, and 
also very boggy. The grass in them is always poor : occasionally 
honeysuckle is to be met with. The first creek mentioned to-day 
I have named “ Kendall Creek ; *’ here we crossed, the water was 
3 feet deep, running. The second, whose bed is sandstone, and 
banks abrupt, but not deep, I have named “Sinclair (Tcek." 

January 1(S(J5. — -We were fortunate to find a crossing on 

Sinclair Creek, about one mile x.E. from camp, the water was there 
3 feet deej), running, flood-marks 10 feet above the surface of the 
stream, which is beautifully clear. Our course was then x,e. i x., 
about 13 miles in all, undulating bloodwood and stringy-bark 
forest, commencing with a little tea-tree. At 2 miles from camp, 
near the top of the ridge, noticed grass-tree, at that point the 
grasses were rather poor. Finally, encamped on a small creek, 
only a few yards wide, very much like a cut channel, coming from 
the north-east, and running s by E. 

The ap{)earancc of the country has totally changed, very much 
for the better, the grasses are good, though not very dense, leaving, 
we think, room for improvement, and the timber is finer. More 
than all, however, we are glad to be out of that tea-tree country, 
which has been as sore eyes to us ever since we leit the River 
Einnasleigh. Near the camp are banksia, grevillea, bloodwood, 
and stringy-bark. 

2/1(1 . — Soon after arriving in camp a heavy thunderstorm passed 
over us from the north-cast, which, towards evening, settled down 
into a steady rain, lasting until midnight. 

Travelled to-day about 15 miles X.X.E., undulating country, the 
ridges being very wide and gently swelling : the soil firm, choco- 
late colour ; the grasses good, and often dense ; the timber chiefly 
bloodwood and stringy-bark forest, with much underwood and 
vines, sandstone cropping up in places. At about 11 miles from 
last camp the forest becomes dense, with a multitude of small 
bloodwood and stringy-bark saplings; and at 12 miles the ridge 
ended in a valley running north. A little fuither on came to a 
small creek near its head ; here were banksia, pandanus, some young 
fan -leaved palms, and, round the edge of a small water-bole in 
the creek, ferns, the first we have met w ith. Following the creek 
dowm for about IJ mile, we camped on the stony rising ground to 
the westward near a w'ater-hole in the creek, which is elsewhere dry. 
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Near the camp are apple-gum, acacia, blood wood, stringy- bark, 
and mahogany. 

Latitude 13" 4G' 4G”. 

ord. — Travelled to-day about 16 miles, X.N.E. \ N., undulating 
country, the soil changing several times soon after leaving camp, 
becoming light sandy, heavy travelling ; and again before reaching 
the next camp, firm. The grasses varied both in density and 
quality. 

At about 3^ miles from camp crossed a deep creek, running to the 
W.S.W., bed sandy, steep banks, small stream of good water running; 
dense foliage and vines on the banks. We have named this Kin- 
loch Creek.” At about 7 and 12 miles respectively, we crossed two 
small creeks similar to cut channels, the immediate banks of which 
\^ere boergv, in each a clear stream of good water. These small 
creeks, which probably have their source in springs, have a fringe 
more or less wide of banksia, and in them mahogany. The forest 
is chiefly blood wood and stringy-bark, althougii at intervals we 
noticed a little iron-bark, zamia, pines, and grass-tree. 

Latitude 13^ 35' 54". 

4fA. — We made a shorter stage to-day than usual — only 6 miles 
— X. ^ w., crossing a deep creek, lOU yards wide, and several 
ana-branches ; bed sandy, with sandstone cropping up, water not 
running, but plentiful ; dense foliage, and vines on the banks. 
Undulating blood w'ood and stringy-bark as far as the creek, which 
is 5 miles from last camp ; then box, rusty-gum, bloodwood ; all 
open forest. Encamped, just in time to avoid a heavy shower of 
rain, near a small creek, or ana-branch of the last creek. 

hth. — Travelled to-day about 14 miles, n. by e. The first 4 
miles, stony ridges, tolerably well grassed ; timbered with blood- 
wood and stringy bark ; then, descending rather abruptly into a 
valley, at 5 miles crossed a river running, at that point, w. by s., 
200 yards wide ; dry, sandy bed, the banks from 7 to 10 feet 
above the level of the bed, and flood-marks 8 feet above the banks. 
I believe this river to be the same as that one named at its mouth 
the Coen by the Dutch. The banks are distinguished by a line 
of rich foliage. Mahogany, very fine ; some large melaleuca also 
growing in the bed, the Leichhardt, and many other fine trees 
unknown to me. A box-flat, about one mile in width, with ana- 
branches, extended along the north side of the river ; the inter- 
vening spaces covered with long, coarse, dense grasses ’and sweet- 
smelling herbs. Continuing our journey, at one mile from the river 
passed a fine sheet of water, deep and apparently permanent, in 
an ana-branch. The remaining part of the journey was per- 
formed over undulating gradually-ascending country, timbered 
chiefly with bloodwood and stringy-bark, nof of large size, some- 
times box, acacia, and rusty-gum. 
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At about r2i miles from hist camp I obtained a ])eep at the 
surrounding country, which Is to the westward level, to the south- 
west a short, low range, or rather high ridge, runs north and 
south, to the north and north-east higli ridges ; but the general 
view gives an idea of flat country, not a prominent hill to be seen. 
Encamped near a small water-hole, in a creek or watercourse 
running 8.s.e. 

^tJi , — Travelled to-day about 16 miles due north. Undulating, 
open box-forest : some iron-bark, bloodwood, acacia, and ttereulia. 
Paiidanus everywhere common. Small deep creeks and licads of 
w'atercourses running to the north-west and W.N.AV. At about 5 
miles from camp saw^ a short range to the eastward, trending north 
and south, distant 0 or 7 miles. Tlie grasses are excellent ; in- 
deed, all the undulating country we have passed through since 
leaving our 56th camp, should it be found to be well watered, 
may be said to be well adapted for pastoral purposes. It is to be 
noticed, however, that ice see the country under its most favour- 
able aspect. Encamped near the head of a watercourse, holding 
in a smallwater-hole a little water : the edges of the hole distinctly 
show a stiff yellow clay. 

1th . — Travelled to-day about or 15 miles x. 4 e. ; at 
mile from camp crossing a creek about 15 yards wide and 25 
feet deep ; clay bed, nearly dry, and not running. It comes from 
the south-east, and half a mile lower down is joined by a similar 
deep creek coming from the x.E. by E., which we also crossed, the 
banks of both being very steep and covered with dense luxuriant 
foliage. Mahogany, Leichhardt, melaleuca, and many vines and 
dense long grasses. The north bank of the latter creek was a 
high sandstone ridge. Then about 5 miles of level country, box 
and apple-gum ; many hollows and melon-holes. The remaining 
portion of the day's journey was over slightly-undulating country ; 
bloodwood and acacia, open forest occasionally, a little tea-tree, 
and once banksia, fan-leaved palm, not frequent, pandaims and 
box, grasses dense and good, ferns, wild flowers, and creepers and 
vines along the ground. Encamped on a small deep creek coming 
from the s.s.e. and running n.n.w. ; not much water. 

Sth . — The rains continue every day, and the nights too cloudy 
to obtain the latitude. Fortunately, we seldom meet wuth very 
heavy travelling, the soil being firm, except in gum-flats. We are 
pushing very hard to reach the settlements before the floods. W e 
travelled to-day about 18 miles, a little to the east of north. The 
first 6 miles undulating, open box and bloodwood forest, very 
pretty country ; then one mile gum-flat. In these 7 miles there 
were many hollows and melon-holes. We then passed over some 
higher ridges, on which grow some fine iron-bark and bloodwood 
trees; here sandstone was cropping out. Latterly, undulating 
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open blood\yood and stringy-bark forest, changing with tea-tree 
and banksia, all tolerably well grassed. Encamped on a low ridge 
(near a tea*tree swamp), timbered with rnsty and apple-gum, blood 
wood, and acacia. It rains while I am writing. 

Latitude 12^ 38^ 2”. 

9M. — Travelled to-day about 144 miles north, throuLdi undulating 
open blood wood and strina:y-bark forest, changing with tea-tree 
and banks! a-s warn ps. At about 8 miles from camp crossed a 
larare deep creek — River Batavia — comin^r from the s.E. by E., 
and running x.w". by w., 120 yards broad, sandy bed, oU feet 
deep ; water very clear and good, running about 2 feet deep. 

The banks were covered with dense foliage and vine-scrub, in 
which grow some fine trees. The remaining distance blood wood 
and stringy-bark, changing with tea- tree and banksia. Encamped 
near Tea-Tree Swamp. 

lOtJi , — Leave our ()5th camp and travel about 24 miles X.XE. ; 
soil very boggv after the heavy fall of rain. Ridges timbered with 
bloodwood and stringy-bark, hollows with bloodwood and gum. 
The cattle had preceded us, but many of them bogged when 
crossing a shallow watercourse — the gently sloping banks of which 
were very boggy— the water knee-deep, running n.x.av. After 
unpacking the horses we crossed them with some difficulty, and 
succeeded in getting all the cattle out but two — one a very fine 
fat bullock. These were killed, the former serving us with meat, 
and encamped on fine ground near the creek to cure what \^as not 
eaten, which was done by jerking it. 

IIM.-- Continued our journey to-day in a x.x.e. direction; 
very heavy travelling. At about 2 miles from camp we came to a 
creek about 15 yards wide ; water nearly bank and bank ; current 
very strong, running to the x.w. by w. Crossed our packs and 
saddles and other things by felling a tree, which did not quite 
reach across, and obliged us to be very quick as the water was 
rising rapidly. 

We then packed up and endeavoured to continue our course, 
but we had scarcely left the ridge forming the north-east bank of 
the creek when a heavy storm broke over us. 4\^e were now in a 
gum and bloodwood flat, and the ground soon ankle-deep in 
water; the clayey soil became boggy, and many of the horses 
sunk under their burdens and were unable to rise : one we were 
compelled to leave, as, after lifting her out of the bog, she was too 
weak to stand. 

Eeturned to the ridge near the creek, and encamped about half 
a mile above the crossing-place. 

Poisonous grass or herbs at this camp ; cattle were not affected 
by it. _ We did not see the Flinders poisonous plant at any part 
of our journey. ■' ^ 
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12th . — Remained in camp to-day to dry everything. This 
morning two of our horses were found dead, Rasj)er and Marion, 
occasioned, we think, by poisonous grass or herb ; and in the 
course of the day several other horses showed symptoms of beinor 
attacked by a similar disorder. Excessive sweat, blindness, and 
contraction of the stomach, and, I think, thirst, as all endeavoured 
to reach the water, 

loth . — This morning discovered four more horses dead. Our 
horses were now twenty dn luunber, so that we were reduced to 
the necessity of walking. So, ridding the packs of as much useless 
lumber as possible, we packed all the horses and proceeded on 
foot. It was found necessary that one should ride with the cattle, 
that being Binney’s duty. \\"e walked through blood wood and 
stringy-bark fi)rests, intersected by tea-tree and pandanus water- 
courses : in these the horses frequently bogged ; so much was this 
the case on coming to a gum-flat that we were compelled to un- 
pack everything aud carry the ])acks and saddles to a low ridge, 
having travelled about DJ- x.E. by x. While travelling another 
good packhorse died, and shortly after reaching camp another. 

lith. — Walked to-day about 7 miles x.E. by X. ; undulating 
country, intersected by small watercourses full of water, and run- 
ning generally about south-east. Sandstone cropped up on the 
ridges, which are timbered with blood wood, iron-bark, apple-gum, 
and pomegranate. Some zyamia, and the ground is everywhere 
covered with ferns, and, near the watercourses, mosses. The 
grasses are good, but not dense. The grasses in this country are 
generally known as blue and Isaac’s grass. The hollows are 
boggy, and the timber generally met with in them is bloodwood, 
tea-tree, gum, and pandanus. 

15th . — We had a very heavy storm yesterday afternoon, com- 
mencing a little after midday and raining for three hours. The 
hardest rain we have had. Remained in camp to-day to dry our 
belongings. The rain had scarcely ceased when some fifteen or 
twenty natives came near the camp. They were unarmed, made 
a great noise, and talked, gesticulating vehemently. They would 
not allow us to come near, — that is, on our approach they re- 
treated, and finally, getting their spears, came up with the inten- 
tion of attacking us. Two shots only were fired; some of our 
party then chased them, the natives, however, soon outrunning 
everybody. They use the woinmerah to tl^row their spears, which 
are pointed with fishbone ; the shaft being made of hardwood. 

IfoA. — Leave our 69th camp and walk about miles x. by e., 
walking over some high ridges, or one might almost say low 
ranges ; there does not appear to be a distinct range, merely a 
succession of gradually-ascending ridges, which are not well 
grassed. The forest is not open: bloodwood and stringy-bark. 
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ajiple-gum, grevilloa, young pandanus, and zamla. At about 5 
miles from camp we descended gradually into a \all('y and crossed, 
the horses bogging a little ; a smaller stream of excellent water 
running to the west. A little further on a deeper creek, bed sandy 
and firm, water also running knee-deep in the same direction. On 
the north bank of this creek, which formed the slope of a liigh 
ridge, were growing box, stringy-bark, apple-a'um, bloodwood, 
and acacia. The creek itself is probably one of the heads of the 
River Batavia. 

About or 6 miles beyond this point mc came to a deep cre(‘k 
with steep banks, the water running slowly to the w. by N. ^\ e 
found a shallow crossing, and passed over ^^ithout ditliculty; flood- 
marks 20 feet above the bed. On the banks grow ^inos, mela- 
leuca, and mahogany. 

Next passing over a bloodwood and stringy-bark ridge ; many 
vines, much underwood, and little grass. e encamped on the 
north side of a deep creek, 10 yards wide, water knee-deep, and 
running slowly to the westwaid; banks steep, and timbered with 
gigantic melaleuca, mahogany, seaforthia, palm, fruit, and other 
trees unknown to me. 

11th , — AYalked to-day about miles north ; at 2i miles from 
camp crossing a deep creek, banks steep, water knee-deep, 
running south-w^est, sandstone in its bed. At 4^ miles from camp 
reached the top of a low range, heading s.tv. by >v. Our ascent 
commenced wdth the day’s journey. Some of these ridges are 
stony, with poor grass ; and some sandy, with much underw'ood 
and vines, making walking laborious ; pa^sed some gigantic ant- 
hills of bright red earth, the colour sometimes approaching ver- 
milion, 25 to 30 feet high. The timber chiefly bloodwood and 
stringy-bark, with grevillea, and occasionally apple- gum. x\t 
about miles from camp crossed a small creek running to the 
westward, flood-marks not high ; and at lOJ miles descended into 
a valley. From this point we saw* a low^ range to the north-east 
distant about 5 or 6 miles, heading apparently south-east and 
north-west. Encamped on the north-east bank of a shallow^dTek * 
clear excellent water running to the north-west. Durino the 
latter part of our walk the soil became more loose and s^mdv 
ending at the descent into the vallev in white sand poordri4’ 
banksia ; near the creek, pandanus, and a ])alrn-tree, who«e le^f 
IS bke a star radiating naturally from the stem, and not split bv 
the wind. \\ hue travelling, another hor=e died ^ ^ 

„ ibis morning from 

the effects ot^ the poi.on— Mhatmer it mav bo— which thov b !d 
taken at the b7th camp. These poor brutes foamed very m ,ch at 
the niouth. and were continually walking round until they droned 


Our horses now numbered fiheen, and^^we 


'^ere obliged to throw 
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away two empty saddles. Walked to-day about Hi miles n.n.e., 
crossing several high ridges, trending generally x.w. by AV., the 
creeks and watercourses between them being deep and narrow ; 
some of the ridges were scrubby, all densely clothed with under- 
wood and vines wherever stringy-bark was seen ; all also either 
very poorly grassed or barren. Eleven miles from camp the top 
of the rida’C was free from trees, and for ten miles to the north- 
ward nothing but brushwood to be seen. Encamped near a 
deep creek in a ravine running generally w.s.w. ; water excel- 
lent. We passed to-day a great deal of banksia and grass-tree ; 
in the creeks, ^^ere mahogany, pandanus, tea-tree, and the star- 
leaved palm. 

Latitude 11^40' 3G'k 

YM , — Walked to-day about 8 miles x.n.e. i e., crossing many 
gullies, in every one of them a stream of clear sparkling water, 
cool and excellent. No trees, with the exception of stunted 
banksia, except in the ravines ; brushwood in white sand, no 
grass. At about 5;^ miles from camp entered a bloodwood and 
stringy-bark forest, very deme underwood, and vines : a mile 
further on more open. Encamped near a rivulet running x.F. By 
climbing a. tree to the eastward, on the top of the ridge, I saw 
the coast-line to the east and south-east, distant about 10 miles. 
The country lying between us and the sea appears to be flat and 
covered with brushwood. The cc^st-line is marked by white sand- 
hills. There is some grass, not by any means dense, in the 
neighbourhood of the camp. With regard to the small streams of 
running water near the top of the range, their banks w^ere in all 
instances boggy and covered with mosses and ferns. 

20M. — On leaving camp to-day we endeavoured to travel north, 
but were foiled at 2 miles from camp by a dense impenetrable 
scrub ; returning towards our yesterday’s camp about half a mile, 
then about half a mile cast, to the eastern slope of the range. At 
this point the sea was distinctly visible : a bay to the south-east, 
the projecting point of land bearing s.s.E. — Cape Grenville, pro- 
bably. It is difficult to tell the trending of the Richardson Range. 
To the northward it appears to be x.x.E. ; to the southward its 
outline cannot be seen. Continuing our course down a spur of 
the range, which is very stony (ironstone), we encamped near a 
small creek, running w^ater, to the eastward. The course of the 
stream is marked by a line of small trees and dense foliage. From 
a point on the spur of the range, near the camp, I got the pris- 
matic bearing of Cape Grenville, 117 

21st . — ^The grass was good at the camp we left to-day, and was 
much needed by the hordes and cattle. We walked to-day 74 
miles x.x.E. in about 64 hours, crossing four deep and narrow 
creeks running generally east, and betw’een tl^em spurs of the coast 
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rano’e, or rather dividing range. Every one of these creeks is full 
of dense vine-scrub, and through ^vhich we were obliged to cut a 
path. The scrub in some places quite Impenetrable. One vine 
in particular, the long fine tendrils of which were covered with 
hooked thorns, was most annoying. The foliage of the trees, which 
are tall, has a very tropical appearance ; some fruit-trees, sea- 
forthia, and star-leaved palm. The spurs of the range are either 
stony or of white sand : in the former instance not badly grassed, 
in the latter without grass and covered with brushwood, mahogany, 
banks! a, pan dan us frequent, tea- tree occasionally. 

22nd . — Walked to-day about 10 miles north. About 2 miles 
from camp, I ascended a bind spur of the range, and saw the 
sea quite plainly at about 8 miles distant ; to the north a short 
range trending east and west, distant from 14 to 18 miles. All the 
country we can see from this point, included between the iiorth 
and south-east points, appears to be either scrubby or covered with 
brushwood. 

We had only to cut paths through four or five creeks to-day, 
and at about 4 miles were off the range, which tails out towards 
the north-west very gradually. The soil is white sand, and grass 
rare; forest country, with dense undeiwvood alternating with more 
open ridges, covered with brushw ood or grass-tree, banksla, pan- 
danus. We were twice pushed out of onr course to the westward 
by dense pine-scrubs. \Vater is plentiful ; every creek on this 
side of the range has a stream of cool, clear, running waiter in it. 
Encamped amidst some open brush w^oud near a small creek 
running east ; rocky bed ; not in time to avoid a heavy showier of 
rain from the eastward. 


23rrf. — Walked to-day about 94 miles x.w. by n. ; fewer 
creeks, otherwise the country is similar to that of Yesterday. 
Some of the underwood very dense and difficult to wailk'throLmli' • 
grass-trees very plentiful. Pine-scrub to our right, at about 5 
miles from camp, stretching awaay to the eastward. At about 9 
miles from last camp emerged out of some very dense brushwood 
into undulating forest, with grass enough for a camp We there- 
fore pitched our tents near a tea-tree watercourse, similar to those 
we saw on the western watershed. We passed to-day pine, 
mahogany, a species ot oak, rouffh-leaved fig, and other tropical 
trees. Many terns and mos-es in the creeks. ^ 

2\th. 44alked to-day about 44 miles north At 3^ miles 
trom camp came to a creek 10 vard< wl,lo ^ in > T 
banks abrupt, hed of white sand w, o ’.iL 
after skirtiuir this creek, which rmt 4 ^^*^7 

had pre^io,^sly been scrubbv 

proved. The soil-before «hlte ^a^d-^bec bruslmood-im- 
chocolate Colo.,, the g,a„ gS^WWodC hinl ^ 
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very heavy thunderstorm caused the creeks to rise very rapidly, 
preventing us from continuing our journey. 

2bth . — ^Yalked about 10 miles x. 10- w., crossing several deep 
and narrow creeks, each distinguished by a dense vine-scrub. At 
3 miles from camp the soil airaiii changed to white sand ; and 
again we walked through heath, brushwood, and scrub, the latter 
part of the day’s journey beino- performed in heavy rain. En- 
camped on a gently-sloping sandy ridge, timbered by a few stunted 
trees — banksia, grasS-tree. and pandauus ; not much grass either for 
horses or cattle. A small watercourse to the southward, and near 
the camp, runs eastward. 

2^th . — Leave our 70th camp and travel about 10^ or II miles 
N.w. by w., at 1 \ mile from camp, coming to and following the 
course of the River Jardiiie, which, I think, is the Escape. It en- 
larges very rapidly, many creeks coming into it from the south- 
ward ; the north-ea&t bank is lined lor several miles by a dense 
scrub, the south-west bank being densely timbered — oaks, tea- 
tree, heath and brushwood ; in some ])laces much underwood and* 
pandauus. Walking i^ tedious and ditiicult. Wo all suffer from 
sore leet. Various methods are tried to walk comfortably ; some 
have boots, some are barelooted, others use pieces of blanket ; 
then again a kind of sandal was invented, and found to answer 
very well. Although much hindered by the scrubby creeks, we 
endeavour to push on, in rain or sunshine. Encamped on a large 
stream, 40 to 50 yards wide, coming from the s.w\ by s., and 
joining the river half a mile below our camp. The river is here 
GO yards wide, swollen by the recent rains, although yet 8 feet 
below^ tlie top of the banks, uhich arc very irregular, and broken 
by small tea- tree cretlvs coming* in from the s.s,w. 

— Found a fehallow crossing-place of the creek, near which 
we encamped, and were able to carry everything over safely, 
swimming the horses and cattle. e then continued our course 
about 5 miles north-west, through country })artly scrubby, partly 
forest, tolerably well grassed. Tiie ground everywhere much 
covered by vines, shrubs, and herbs. Crossed two scrubby creeks 
near their junction with the river. Higher up the scrub continued 
for a mile beyond these creeks. Encamped near the river on 
the south bank of a narrow deep creek coming from the x.vv. 
by w. The river widens rapidly, being here lOU yards wide, 
banks abrupt, and not heavily timbered. The vine creeks we 
have crossed have in their scrubs many wild and some luscious- 
looking fruits, many eatable and good. These would no doubt 
improve with cultivation. More game is to be found here than 
W’e have seen for a long time ; kangaroo, wallaby, scrub and plain 
turkeys, pheasants, black cockatoos, parrots, and many pigeons. 

2SM. — Our course to-day was very winding, generally about 
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N.w. by w,, distance about 12 miles. The river ran very much 
to the eastward, and had a very scrubby frontage to its north- 
west bank. About o miles from camp we came to an open 
heath extending to the north-east, the country being still a suc- 
cession of ridges, some of which are tolerably well grassed ; on 
others there is much underwood, sometimes heath and brushwood. 
It may be said in a general way of the country we have seen on 
the east coast, that it is composed of sandy ridges, not often 
grassed, but clothed with heath and brushwood, or scrubby. 

The rains are heavy, and commenced always about mid-day, 
the nights being now fine and clear. This day's journey seemed 
to be very heavy for the horses, several of them knocked up on the 
road and were left behind. 

Encamped near the river, the last n mile of the journey being 
more open. It is the stated intention *of the leader to wait here a 
week to rest ourselves, as well as the cattle and horses. 

30M.— Mr. Frank Jardine, his brother, and Euler leave us, 
and go on ahead to find the settlement. My dead reckoning 
places our present camp about 19 miles south from Somerset, and 
8 miles from the mouth of the Escape River, as shown in the 


tracing. 

Feb, 2n(l — Our leader returns, llis report is as follows: — 

He followed the river down, having travelled 30 jniles w<st and 
20 miles north. He then turned back, believing it to be the 
western waters. Tlie river, wliose width is here 100 yards, he 
tells us is 300 yards wide; 30 miles lower down another branch 
coming in from the southward, that the main stream makes a great 
bend to the ^^est and south-west, in one place running 8.S.E. He 
would not be surprised if it is the Batavia.” This proves at 
any rate that my estimated distances are incorrect, that is, since 
we^ have been obliged to walk.^ This is not to be wondered at 
when it is remembered that we have had a difficult eountry to 
w^alk through, that our stoppages were frequent in consequence of 
the horses bogging and being dragged out, having also to cut 
roads through most of the scrubby creeks in our way. I do not 
think the error in latitude more than ] 5 miles. For inany camps 
I have been unable to obtain the latitude. The sextant lias been 
shaken out of adjustment or the run injured, and no opportunity 
has yet ofiered of putting it mto order. AVe do not ^ec the sun 
both days and nights being now rainy- not hea;v rain, but con- 
tmuous. The river has not risen more than 1 foot since ive have 
been encamped here ; at its West, the depth of ivater above the 
level of th e bed w as about o feet. It is now rising rapidly. 

* I afterwards found that these distances were ireorrecTTiT^i TT 

and north respectively from the 8Snd camn tn tho n, • Onlances west 

leader turued back, are about 24 w'lndTr" 
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^th , — On tlie ni<^ht of the 4.th I was enabled to obtain the true 
latitude ot‘ this camp, having previously adjusted the sextant as 
well as possible. I found the plate at the back of the horizon- 
glass broken. Latitude cS-!nd camp, 11 11' uU", or about 33 
miles south of Ca])e York — probably 20 miles south of the settle- 
ment. iMr. F. Jardine, his brother, and Euler cross the river, and 
again leave us to seek the settlement. We expect to see them on 
Saturday or Sunday next. 

6//i.— A most lovely, clear, fine day. We hope the weather is 
breaking. 

7rA. — Heavy thunderstorm from the x.w. 

9M, and lO^/n — Fine days, thundering a little in the after- 
noon ; the river going down rapidly ; the bed is sandy, many 
snags, and the banks abrupt, not deeper than la to 20 feet, lined 
with melaleuca and mahogany. The immediate frontage to the 
river, say 200 to 300 yards, is more or less well grassed and 
timbered, with nonda, bloodwood, and tea-tree. To the westward, 
beyond that distance, the country is undulating, white sandy soil, 
no grass, partly open heath, with banksla, brushwood, and pan- 
dauus, partly scrubby, and appears to be the same as far as one 
can see. 1 am toh]. by one of the party, a nati\e of Svdiiey, that 
this country and that ni the neighbourhood of Sydney are exactly 
similar. 

llt/i . — Our leader returns a second time unsuccessful ; he tells 
me that he proceeded in a direct line n.n.e., intending to strike 
the coast and follow its bends until he reached the settlement. 
He was on the coast near the mouth of the Escape River; tiiw 
Newcastle Bay and Mount Berner ; could not cross the river, so 
many niaugroves — to much mud and other disagreeable things. 
He further says that the river is more than one mile wide at the 
mouth, from which point he followed it up towards its source for 
53 miles,^ it was there oUO yards wide, unapproachable by reason 
of mangroves and mud. Their horses knocked up the second day 
after they left us, and they were obliged, they tell us, to walk 
back, after being almost within sight of the place of our destination. 
They describe tiie country as wretched, compared with wdiich that 
we have passed through was a paradise — that we kuow^ was bad 
enough. They found nothing but scrub and brushwood — no grass 
whatever — near the coast mangroves ad libiium. 

Our opinions are now changed ; there is no doubt that the river, 
near wdiich we are encamped, is the Escape, and our best plan is 
to follow it until it bends to the eastvuird. 

All our provisions are now^ gone with the exception of 10 lbs. of 

♦ I see in the account of Mr. Kennedy’s expedition the Escape River is about 
16 or 17 miles long. , 
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flour. The su^ar lasted up to this camp. Most of the tea was 
burnt at the IGtli camp, the remnant that was saved there would 
have lasted some time with care, but even that was lost with the 
mule at the 37th camp ; from that point we boiled the sugar and 
water together and drank it instead of tea. Now we are reduced 
to jerked meat and water. 

14^/i. — It was finally resolved to continue our journey down the 
river as far as the hecid of the tide. The horses are looking 
wretched, and are evidently almost worn out, we are therefore 
obliged to leave several packsaddles and other rubbish. Walked 
about 8|- or 9 miles w.x.w. The course of the river is very tor- 
tuous, the banks from 10 to 12 feet average height above the sur- 
face of the stream, which is quite free from fallen trees, although 
an occasional snag is seen in the shallows. Tea- tree swamps run 
parallel \\ith, and are only divided from, the river by its bank. 
4'he country is nowhere open nor well grassed, sometimes scrubby, 
often much underwood and brushwood. Floodmarks 10 to 12 feet 
above the water. Encamped on the river-bank. 

15^^.— Walked about 7 miles w. by N., leaving the river- 
bank at about one mile from camp to avoid a scrub, and travel- 
ling through country very poorly grassed — banksia, heath, and 
brushwood — undulating white sandy soil, not boggv, although 
recent heavy rains have made it very wet. Near the river the soil 
is sometimes much richer, and there are occasional patches of 
better grass. The river timber is melalouca, and mahogany, white 
bloodwood, nonda. tea- tree, grow in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Encamped on the bank of a creek, 15 yards wide, immediately 
after crossing it near its junction with the river. It has a sandy 
bed, water running 2 feet deep — banks abrupt, but not deep. 

16^^. — Continued our journey from camp 84, walking about 04 
miles west. The whole river frontage is not by any means open! 
yet we were compelled to follow its windings — so many swauips 
run parallel with it, sometimes forming a permanent hmoon 
and sometimes running into the river bv a shallow gully. ^ 
miles from camp, crossed a large creek 30 yards wide sandy bed 
sandstone cropping up. We unpacked, and carried everytliin^ 
over at the shallowest place we could find, Mhere the water was 
running beautifully clear, five feet deep. At some points the 
ground is covered by dense grass and vines, bloodwood, nonda 
mahogany tree-tea, and banksia. Encamped on the river-bank ' 
li/A.— \\alked to-day about 81 miles keeping dose to 

he river for abou o miles, when a boergy swamp obliged us to 
leave the river-baiik. It was at this point tliat our leader and lik 
brother turned back, concluding that this river ran into tlie wj 
coast, without havincr seen aiiytliincr definite A- 1. f ® 
.io„ed. ,he, .old h.dVovo3i;d‘S':i,et^.‘',t "ndW 
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miles west — a i>lance at the map will show this to have been 
an error. The next three miles we walked through wretched 
country, heath and brushwood, banksia and scrub, pandanus fre- 
quent. Our path was about one mile from the river from which we 
were separated by a densely-timbered swamp. The last half-mile 
following a ridge which brought us down to the river, and better 
grass, this being a good camp for the horses and cattle. 

The river here overflows its banks, more particularly the north- 
eastern one, during floods. 

18M. — W alked to-day about 9 miles north, almost at starting 
we crossed a creek 15 yards wide, water running 0 feet deep ; its 
bed is sandy, sandstone cropping up, and it conies apparently 
S om the southward. 

Afte r cro^.'?ing the creek, w'e continued travelling near the river, 
having a hig-h ludge, timbered with blondw^ood and stringy-bark, 
on our left hand ; it was also clothed with many vines and" much 
underwood, and extended for one mile due iiortti. After this, the 
features of the country were similar to tho-e previously mentioned 
— a mixture of swamp and scrub, brushwood aiul underwood. 
Encamped quite close to the river, whose waters appear to be 
affected by the tide — a slight rise and fall being jierceptible at 
intervals. \\ e have been expecting the river to turn to the east- 
w^ard latterly, and are somewhat doubtful, now\ where it will run. 
My dead reckoning jilaces our present (the 87th) camp about 7 or 
8 miles from the coast, and o2 miles, in a direct line s.^y, bv w., 
from the settlement. 

20t/i. — After staying at the 87th camp to kill and jerk some 
beef, w^e continued our journey to-day, walking about 6 miles 
north-west. The swamps became less frequent, and the grass 
improved. \\ e were much disappointed to tind the river turning 
to the westward, being finally brought to a standstill by a creek 
15 yards wdde, coming apparently from the south. Here w'e see 
mangroves and a tidal mark, showing a rise and fall of 3 feet ; 
here w^e encamped. From the top of a ridge on the other or 
western side of the creek, one of the Jardines, by climbing a tree, 
saw^ the mouth of the river, at the distance of 2 miles. ^He tells 
me he saw^ Prince of Wales Island quite distinctly, and that the 
nver-mouth is one mile wide. This is conclusive, and we must now^ 
retrace our steps and cross the river. Had not our horses been 
in so low a condition-— some of them being scarcely able to walk 
— some one w'ould have gone a-hcad and prevented the whole party 
travelling so far out of its course. 

Latitude 10^ 5b' 14'k 

2lst. — Returned to the 87th camp. 

23r^. — Heavy rains ; the river rising rapidly. 

Mr. F. Jardine and his brother, with Fnleir, sw’am across the 

TOL. XXXVT. ^ 
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river, taking with them 5 horses, and start on another excursion to 
find the settlement. 

to 28^/n — Heavy rains continuing night and day almost 
without intermission. River has risen to within one foot of the top 
of the hank at camp, having overflowed its banks in many places, 
both up and down the river. 

March 1st. — Shifted camp on to a low ridge about one mile down 
the river. Rains cease. One of the weak horses, Lady Scott, 
died. 

0th. — The Messrs. Jardine return with good news. They had 
no difficulty in finding Somerset, having met with two of the 
blacks, who guided them. They tell us they accomplished ti e 
distance in from oo to 37 miles. Every one very glad to seip 
them, as we were beginning to feel the etiects of living on jerked 
meat and water. 

7//?. Made a punt by covering a frame with bullock -hide, and 

crossed everything dry but the last load, which consisted of pack- 
saddles. Encamped on the east bank of the river, which had 
fallen 7 feet. 

— Leave our last camp in much better spirits than we 
have enjoyed latterly, walked about 10 miles x.e. by e. The 
first 3 miles a mixture of swamp, brushwood, and heath, white 
sandy soil, banksia, and tea-tree. Then 7 miles undulating 
country, the ridges of chocolate-coloured soil, grass tolerably good, 
vines and underwood, timbered with bloodwood and stringy-bark. 

In the valleys the soil is white sand, grasses poor, banksia and 
tea- tree. About miles from last camp we unpacked every- 
thing and crossed a creek 6 yards wide, running 5 feet deep, 
coming from the south ; bed, level, of sandstone ; banks low ami 
abrupt. On crossing the creek, one of the weak horses could not 
stand, and we were obliged to leave him to his fate. Had not five 
horses in good condition been brought out from the settlement, we 
must have left most of our goods and chattels behind. 

IHh. — Walked to-day about 9 miles n.e. by e. High ridges 
tolerably well grassed, and crowded with dense vine-scrubs. 
S\vamps in the hollows, sometimes hidden bv dense brushwood 
AV ater everywhere plentiful. 

Encamped on the south-eastern slope of a \\ ell-grassed rido-e 
having a swamp beneath, and a small vine- sc rub above us. ^ 

lOtk. — Some natives came to the camp during the morninf^ and 
were sent away to bring some fish in exchange ffir tobacco. Five 
of them returned in the evening, each bringing his supply of shell- 
fish, receiving some tobacco, of which they are all very fond in 
return. They smoked the leaf by inhaling\\ lon<T drauf^ht from a 
piece of bamboo, which is previously filled by means "^of a tube 
made of a large grpen leaf in wlifcli a- leaf of the weed is rolled. 
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lit, and the smoke blown into the bamboo. This singular method 
of smoking had great effect on them, making them very stupid. 

Wtk. — Walked or 8 miles x.E. by x. Undulating 
country, bloodwood and strinirY-bark, moderately well grassed — 
sometimes vines, underwood, and ferns, occasionally scrubby. 
Encamped on the slope of a rido-e overlooking a small lake to tlie 
southward, its native name is Chapeirwynya, pronounced ass pelt. 
Allifrators have been seen in the lake. Noticed nonda, ^NI ore ton 
Bay ash, tea-tree, and mahogany. Passed many old native camps, 
the ground being covered with shells. 

Vltk , — Walked to-day about 7^ miles north-east ; alternately 
scrubby and open forest, high ridges timbered chiefly with blood- 
wood, tolerably well grassed. In the valleys, white sandy soil, 
tea-tree and banksia, and poor grasses ; water everywhere plenti- 
ful. At about 4 miles from camp we rested on the north bank of 
a larger lake than Chapegwyn^a, named Boronto. Here Mr. 
Jardine met us. He had just ridden out from Somerset. He 
had selected a good camp near the coast, about two miles from 
Somerset, at Vallack Point, which we reached in the evening. 

The scrubs abound with turkeys and wallabies, and occasionally 
mega pod ii are met with. 

Tile site of the town of Somerset seems to be admirably selected on 
the south-west side of a channel, averaging perhaps 800 yards width, 
which divides Albany Island from the main land. The coast-line is 
very irregular. Ridges, 100 to 150 feet above the sea-level, end 
abruptly in the channel, separating small sandy or muddy bays ; 
the shore of Albany Island also presenting similar indentations and 
projections. The ridges are generally clothed with scrub, although 
on the south-east side of the town the slopes are bald. The land 
between the ridges slopes down gently to the beach of each bay, 
being in some instances more openly timbered. Small fresh- w’ater 
streams or rivulets find their w av slow ly to the sea. Good water is 
also to be found by digging a iew’ feet deep in the hollows. The 
soil is very poor wdiite sand, although vines and shrubs grow^ very 
luxuriantly in the scrubs which cover much of the neighbouring 
country. On the ridges the soil is very thin, ironstone frequently 
cropping out. Sandstone, too, is laid bare, by the weather and 
time, immediately above high-water mark. Tlie views are pic- 
turesque from any point, and are a great relief to the eye after 
travelling for five months through nothing but forest. 
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III . — A Boat - Voyage along the Coast- Lakes of Fast Madagascar, 
By Captain W. Eooke, e.a., f.e.g.s. 

Beady December 11, 18C5. 


In the latter part of March, 1804, I met at Port Louis, Mauritius, 
a gentleman of the name of Plant, whose acquaintance I had 
made the previous year in Madagascar, where he Mas collecting 
specimens of Natural History, and he communicated to me his 
belief that the chain of lakes which commences about nine miles 
from Tamatave, and is visible at intervals from the track leading 
thence to the town of Aiidivorante, might be traversed for several 
hundred miles in a boat of light draught, which could be carried 
over the short distances of land that here and there separate 
one lake from another. He expressed his willingness to accom- 
pany me on an expedition to explore these lakes from end to 
end, and two officers of the garrison at Port Louis, Captain 
Johnston, 24th Regiment, and Mr. HcMutt, Assistant Superin- 
tendant of Stores, having joined us, we commenced our prepara- 
tions at once, as the least unhealthy time of year in Madagascar 
commences about the end of April, and does not last much lommr 
than three months. 


Our chief object ^vas to construct a boat sufficiently large to 
contain our party of four, Muth all our provisions and stores, together 
with a crew of eight men, and at the same time so light that 
the eight men should be able to carry her, if necessary, 8 or 10 
miles. It M'as also indispensable that she should be a tolerably 
good sea-boat, as on those large fresh -%va ter lakes a strong breeze 
soon raisCb a ^hi^h yhort sea, which has often proved fatal to the 
natives in tiieir frail canoes, and, indeed, on one occasion caused 
us to run for shelter. 

The boat which we caused to he constructed to meet all these 
requirements was 18 feet long and 6 feet beam, with a very flat 
midship section, sharp ends, and no keel ; she was strono-ly'^built 
of white pine, with American oak timbers, and fitted witif a Im.- 
sail, an awning, and four 1 3-feet oars, presenting, when in the 
water, the appearance of a short, broad whale-boair Her draiedit 
of water when empty was about 4 inches, and with her crew and 
stores on board ne ver exceeded a foot. She was commenced on the 
4th April, and on the 17th was embarked, together with our nartv 
on board a trading steamer bound for I'amatave, Madagascar, ll 
which port \ve arrived on 2lst. ^ ^ 

On the 24th April our boat was carried overland to Ivondrou 
a village 9 miles from tamatave and where the chain of laS 
first commences. King Eadamo I., the father of the unfortimate 
sovereign who was murdered m May, 18(53, had commenced a 
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canal connecting the lake at Ivondrou with the Port of Tamatave, 
but it was discontinued on his death, which happened in 1828. 

At sunrise on the 27th April, everything being complete, we 
started on our journey, our crew consisting of a negro who spoke 
English cind Malagash, and seven Marini tes, ordinary labourers 
of the country, one of whom was a pretty good cook. They were 
none of them very expert with the oars, so were accommodated 
with paddles, with which, in smooth water, they jiropelled the boat 
oil an average something over 4 miles an hour, their method both 
of shaping and using their paddles being almost exactly the same 
as employed by the Maori es on the Waikato River, Xew Zealand, 
as I observed during a recent visit to that colony. 

One of the greatest ditficiilties with which we had to contend 
during our trip, and which, in fact, brought us to a ttand^till for a 
short time soon after we started, was the number of stakes stuck 
for fishing purposes into the narrower and shallower portions of 
the lake, some of which were liroken off just below the surface, 
rendering it almost impossible to perceive them, wliile at the same 
time they were composed of such hard wood that if we struck them 
when going at any pace they could not fail to penetrate the deal 
planks of our boat ; we several times, after coining into collision 
with one of them, had to run the boat ashore, taking everything out 
of her, and stopping the leak before proceeding on our way. 

After leaving Ivondrou we first crossed an arm of the sea, about 
half a mile wide, and then struck into a deep channel varying in 
breadth from 10 to 100 yards, with the banks on each side covered 
with most luxuriant vegetation, along which we proceeded against 
a slight current for about 12 miles, and then stopped for a short 
time at a village containing some ten or twelve houses, built on a 
piece of rising ground on the right bank of the stream, soon after 
leaving which we emerged on a large lake, “Xossi be,^’ about 20 
miles long by 15 broad, which we traversed lengthways against a 
strong wind and heavy head sea, taking up our quarters for the 
night in a collection of two or three houses, situated on the opposite 
side of the lake. The next day about noon we quitted our quarters, 
in the vicinity of which were several natives collecting gum copal, 
and passing out of Lake Nossi be we entered in succession two 
smaller lakes, each about 5 or 6 miles in diameter, with thickly 
wooded shores. After crossing the last of these we had to take 
the boat out of the water and carry her, together with all our bag- 
gage, for half a mile to a small piece of water about half a mile 
long, after traversing which we had again to carry the boat for 
50 yards across a strip of sand, and then launched her on a sheet 
of water varying in breadth from half a mile to 100 yards. Along 
this channel we paddled for 25 miles through beautiful park-like 
scenery, stopping on our way at two village 5 ; the first of which, 
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situated about 3 miles from the spot where we entered the lake, con- 
sisted of one lone* street, and contained some 300 or 400 inhabitants, 
the other about 10 miles further on, and called ‘‘ xVdankodret,” 
was much smaller, and though situated near the border of the lake 
was not above a quarter of a mile from the sea. On the afternoon of 
the 29th April the lake, after getting shallower and shallower, 
stopped altogether, so we remained for the night at a small villag-e 
consisting of about a dozen houses, situated at the head of the lake, 
and the boat was next morning carried half a mile through the woods 
and launched on a lake about 2 miles long and a mile broad. AVe 
passed through this and entered another and much larger lake, 
where we encountered such a stiong head-wind and heavy sea that 
we were obliged to run the boat ashore on a strip of sand. The 
shores of the lake were thickly wooded, the trees gro\^ ing (except 
at the small sandy beach where we landed) right down to the 
winter's edge, the waves, wdnch during the continuance of the storm 
rose to a height of 7 or 8 feet, breaking in among the trunks of 
the trees. 


Next morning we resumed our journey, and having crossed the 
lake (a distance of about 5 miles) we found ourselves in a deep 
channel about 50 yards wade, running between banks of green turf 
studded with clumps of trees. Along this we paddled for 10 
miles, passing on our way two good-sized villages, opposite one 
another, near the entrance of the channel, and then arrived at a 
village consisting of about a dozen houses, \vhcrc, as it was then 
necessary to take out the boat and carry it IJ mile tlirouoh the 
woods, we remained for the night. ** ^ 

We launched our boat next morning in a swift running stream, 
barely wide enough to admit of our passage, the boughs of trees 
thickly interlacing overhead ; down this we pursued our course fur 
about 3 miles, and then entered a river some 10 yards broad 
bordered by trees and water-plants, along which 12 miles’ paddlinc^ 
with a gentle current in our fevour brought us at noon, on 31ay 
2nd, to the town of Andivorante, situated on the sea-coast about 
60 miles south of Tamatave, and where the route from that port to 
the capital, quitting the sea-shore, strikes inland. ^ 


During this portion of the journey the eastern banks of the 
lakes were never more than 10 miles from the sea and frcnnontlv 
within a few hundred yards of high-water mark. We had\a^sed 
over according to our reckoning, 104 miles since we qmUed 
Ivmndrom of which the boat had oiilv been carried overland 2i 
miles. Between Ivoudrou and Lake Nossi b4 vie had the cin-rp.,t 
against us, and for the last 15 miles before reaching Audlvorante 
(where there is an outlet tor the fresh water) wo had the current S 
our favour wnile the intermediate water was; nerfo .i .• 

The inhabitants of the different villages through wbichA-^JiS 
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were nearly all of the Petsirnasaraka race, although here and there 
were a few Ilovas ^\hom the former treated \\ith gieat deference. 

We quitted Andivorante on the Srd May, and after paddling’ 3 
miles across a lake entered a shallow stream about 5 yards wide 
ruiininu’ over a sandy bottom, where the current against us was so 
strong tliat we had to get out and drag the boat along. Ihe 
country on each side of us was wet swamp. Alter about 4 miles 
of this we came out on a huge but shallow lake about Ih mile 
wide, with thickly-wooded ^hoies, which we traversed for 5 miles, 
sometimes having to get out and push the boat through the mud, 
and then sto])ped for the night at a small wooden house, the pro^ 
perty of the Governor of Tamatave. It is built on a high promon- 
tory, and about a quarter of a mile distant from a very small village. 

i was seized here with violent shivering, and attributed it to a 
simple cold, as we had had a good deal of rain lately ; it, however, 
turned out to be the })recursor of a ^Madagascar fever, which 
caused me a good deal of iiicoiivenieiiee during the trip, and from 
wdiich it w^as several months before I finally recovered. 

We started again next morning, and after 2 miles more paddhng 
and pushing through the mud we came to a fcinall village oi halt-a- 
dozeu houses, where the lake ended, and we had to carry the boat 
half a mile to another lake, about 1 mile wide and o long, with high 
grassy banks. Tiiis lake w e traversed, passing on our w ay a small 
village situated on our left, and about half a mile from the edge of 
the lake. Again taking the boat out of the water, wc carried her 
to a piece of water about 10 yards broad and 2 or 3 feet deep, 
situated on the sand by the sea-side, which, after wm had followed 
for about a quarter of a mile, became very deep and rather wider, and 
turned off into the woods. After paddling 2 miles more we came to a 
village, consi:?ting of about tw’euty houses, called Naralavo, w here 
the boat w'as again taken out, carried 2 miles through the woods, 
and launched in a iiaiTow' stream not more than 3 or 4 yards 
broad (bordered with high w'ater-plants growing in a marsh), along 
w’hich w'e paddled fur 4 miles with a strong current in our favour, 
and then came to a lake about a mile wide but very shallow*, along 
which we w*ent for 8 miles, the banks on eacii side being low and 
grassy, studded with clumps of trees, ^^"e then had to take the 
boat out and carry her 14 niile to another piece of water about 10 
yards wide, bordered with thick woods. xVfter going along this 
about 8 miles, w’e stopped for the night at a small village. Re- 
suming our journey i:^'xt morning. May Gth, we found, after going 
G miles, the water widening considerably, fonuiug a lake about half 
a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide, and only separated from 
the sea on one side by a narrow strip of sand. On the other side 
was the town of Vato Mandri, for the Governor of which we had 
brought letters of introduction from the authorities at Tamatave. 
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Almost immediately on our arrival, some officers of the Gover- 
nor's household came down to meet us, and after exchanging 
friendly greetings left, returning again in an hour's time to 
conduct 115 to the Governor. In the meanwhile they iiad divested 
themselves of their picturesque national costume, which consists of 
an ample, handsomely bordered white or striped cloth, and jmt on 
ill-made black tail-coats, hisrh shirt-collars, and tall black hats with 
curly brinis, which latter dress they considered, I presume, more 
befitting the dignity of the occasion. The Governor was very 
civil, presenting us with a bullock and some g'eese and fowls in the 
name of the Queen, and paying us two visits at our house, accom- 
panied by all his officers. The town itself was merely a clu^^ter of 
the usual reed and straw houses to be found everywhere in the 
island, and contained perhaps oOO or 400 inhabitants, but the 
residence of the Governor was sitmited in an enclosure surrounded 


by liigh strong palisades. 

Next morning the boat was carried 6 miles through the forest, to 
a deep but narrow piece of w'ater (about 5 yards wide), with high 
reeds on each side, along wdhch, after proceeding o miles, the lake 
widened to about 15 yards, the banks on each side being low’ and 
thickly w’ooded. Four miles’ sailing with a fresh fair wind brought 
us to Mintiiiandi, a village consisting of about thirty or hn'ty 
houses, where, as a good-sized house could be procured, 'and I wns 
suffering from fever, we remained two days, in order to enable me 
to pick up a little strength. Starting again oii the morning of 
May 9th, we paddled for 13 miles along a deep channel, varviiu^’ 
in breadtli from 20 to 100 yards, with low, thickly wooded, 
shores on each side, and stopped for the night at a small vTlhme 
containing about 100 inhabitants of a tribe called Timers. Their 
houses were smaller and dirtier than any we had met with at 
the villages in which we had previously stopped ; circular shiekF 
covered with ox-hide were suspended from the W’alls. The inha- 
bitants themselves were surly and unsociable. 

Next morning, as we had ascertained from the natives that the 
boat would shortly have to be carried overland, and I was unable 
to walk, a rough litter was formed of two poles and a iiiece of mat 
ting, and I was sent 10 miles acr^s country, throu-h thick woods 
to a village called 3Iarosiky. This place cond.ts of twenty or 
thirty houses and IS situated on a lake about d miles loner and a 
mile wide, which is only separated from the open sea by aboiU 
50 yards of sand My compamons arriveilahout one hoifr an I a 
halt after me wita the boat. Alter paddlino- about 4. ,>nl fi i 
a channel 10 yards wide, between hiekl "ooS t 
to take the boat out and carry he 3 Ue i i 7 
launching heron a piece of wLr imih to t 
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them to the lake on which Marosiky is situated. The next morn- 
ing, as there were inure portages, 1 was sent on again to Manoro 
in a palanquin, and, alter bein^' carried oO miles, the greater part 
of the way over a level treeless plain, and exposed to a blazing 
sun, was set down utterly exbau.-ted at the house of a Swiss trader, 
who immediately put me to bed, and made me as comfortable as 
he could. 

The next day. May 12th, at 4 our boat came up to Xava's 
(the trader's), under sail. My companions, on leaving Marosikv, 
had paddled 5 miles along a lake about bO yards broad, with 
thickly-wooded bank-, after which the boat had been carried o miles 
overland, and launched in a slialhav lake about a mile broad f^uth 
low marshy banka), along which tliey sailed for 15 miles with a 
strong fair wind, and then struck into a deep creek about 10 vards 
broad, which brought them, alter 5 miles more sailing, up to 
Xava’s house, llie house is situated about three-quarters of a 
mile from Manoro, and is separated from the town by a sheet 
of water. 

From Andivorante to Manoro was by for the most difficult part 
of the journey, both from the shallowness of the water and from 
the fact that the boat had to be carried overland no less than 
184 miles, though the total distance between the two places is only 
114 miles, 

\t iManoro there is an open roadstead which ships occasionally 
visit, and the town itself is situated on a high blutf, and contains 
upwards of one hundred houses. It is very neat and clean. Inland 
from the top of this bluff the country, as far as the eye could reach, 
presented a low swampy a])pearance, intersected by a netw'ork of 
innumerable lakes and rivers, the view' being bounded bv a high 
range of mountains some 50 or GO miles distant. 

UTe day alter their arrival at iManoro w'as devoted to repairing 
the boat as w'ell as the means at hand would allow'. The next 
morning 1 w'as so for recovered as to be able to accompany the 
rest of the party on a trip up one of the creeks to a place about 
6 or 7 miles distant, belonging to Xava, where he was trying his 
hand at coffee planting ; but the trees had been in the ground such 
a short time that it was impossible to tell w'hether the experiment 
would be successful. The country through which we ])assed was 
swampy, and the creek was about 10 yards wide, bordered with 
high w'ater-plants. Xava’s plantation, however, was on a rising 
ground, and near it were small w'oods. 

The next day, May 15th, having lightened the boat as much as 
possible, by leaving at Xava's such articles as we did not imme- 
diately require, w'e again pursued our journey southward ; Plant 
and I in the boat, the remainder going w ith Xava in a canoe. 

On leaving Manoro, we proceeded for 4 miles along a creek 
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from 10 to 20 yards broad, bordered with reeds and ^yater-plarlts, 
and then entered a narrow passage, with a nuubbank on one side 
and reeds on the other, deep enough to float the boat, but so 
narrow that we had to force our way through the reeds. After 
10 miles of this we reached a deep river, 5U yards wide, running 
between high grassy banks, along ^^hich we proceeded for a couple 
of miles. We then arrhed about sunset at a to\Mi called Bet- 
siseran, the seat of government of a large province, the governor of 
which evidently expected our arrival, as a large house belonging to 
him was at once placed at our di^rpo^al. 

Soon after taking possession of our quarters we heard strains of 
music proceeding from the Go\eriiors residence at the battery (as 
all palisaded enclosures are termed in Zvladagascar) and learnt that 
he had that day received a messenger from the Queen bearing a 
silver spear, in token of her approval of his conduct, and was 
having a grand feast in consequence. About half an hour after 
our arrival he made his appearance, accompanied by his favourite 
wife, as also by his principal officers and their wives, a guard of 
honour and a brass band being aho in attendance. The u:?ual 
compliments were then exchanged, and he pre:^ented us with a pig 
and some fowls in the name of the (^ueen, the brass band plavinS 
outside the whole time. * ° 


Early the next morning he came down to see us, accompanied 
by his officers and band, and remained upwards of an hour, ex- 
amining our fire-arms and drinking brandy, the band meaiiwhile 
playing several English and Scotch tunes very w'oll. At 5 p. 3 i. 
we took our departure, the whole party coming down to see us off, 
and the band playing ‘ (Jod save the Queen.’ 

The town of Betsiseran is situated on rising ground, about a 
quarter of a mile from the river, and contains some 70 or SO 
houses; but the dwellings of the Governor and his principal officers 
are distinct from the towm, and surrounded by a high pali>ade. 

After leaving Betsiseran we went along the Ever about *200 
yards, and then struck into a shallow^ stream 5 yards broad, with 
sandy bottom, and sugar-cane growing on the banks. After pro- 
ceeding, with a slight current in our favour, along this stream for 
2 miles, we entered the great Mangoro Kiver, G miles from its 
mouth. The river here was upwards of 2 miles broad, and con- 
tained several large sand-banks ; the shore on each side was steep 
and composed of sand, and a bar of that material checked tlie 
navigation at its mouth. 

\\ e crossed the river (the current ruiniinir at tlie rate of 

about J miles an hour) and landed at a small villa-e, containino- 
about twenty houses, about 3 miles lower down, Jt a hou^e in 
which we lett a 1 our heavy stores. The next moriiin.r we 
up the river in the boat for 14 miles, Xava accompanjino- us b a 
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canoe, the current aijalnst us becomino' gradually stronger. We 
then came to a collection of three or four houses just below some 
rapids ; the river at this point had become gradually narrowed to 
about half a mile. 

Here we took to canoes, and ascended the river for about 10 
miles, stopping for the night at a village of half-a-dozen houses 
situated on the top of a hill. It was hard work ascending the 
river, as the rapids and waterfalls succeeded one another at inter- 
vals of 200 or oOO yards, and the natives who accompanied us had 
to haul the canoes over them by main force. 

The view from the village where we stopped was mngnificent. 
On the one side, the river, here about half a mile wide, and studded 
with innumerable inlands, rushed between densely wooded banks 
rising almost abruptly to a height of several hundred feet, whilst 
on the other, as far as the eye could reach, were irregular hills 
clothed from top to bottom with the bright green feathery foliage 
of the bamboo. 

At sunrise next morning we continued our accent of the river, 
and after proceeding 0 miles, and houling the canoes through 
innumerable rapids, stop])ed for breakfast at a small village, nearly 
all the inhabitants of which were away working in the rice-tields, 
and appeared to have taken everything eatable \\ith them. All 
we could get to eat were rice and beans. As we had not much 
time to spare, and going up the river in this way was very slow 
work, we now thought it best to return, and having engaged a 
pilot for each canoe, who guided them down the river with 
wonderful dexterity, \\c soon got back without accident to where 
we had left the boat, then re-embarked and descended the river. 
Next morning. May 19th, having taken our stores on board, we 
continued our journey south. And after paddling a mile down, 
the river turned into a deep channel about 10 yards wide between 
grassy banks, along which we went for 2 miles, and then stopped 
for a short time at a large village called “ Ambodi Naran,” con- 
taining at least 500 or 000 inhabitants. 

The head-man of the village paid us a visit and made us 
presents. He was a fine old fellow, spoke the Creole language 
pretty well, and wore round his waist with great pride a belt and 
dagger that had been given him by Radama I. Leaving this 
village we paddled for 18 miles along a tidoless river about 
50 yards wide, the banks on each side covered with tropical 
foliage. We then emerged on a lake about 2 miles each way, 
surrounded with woods ; which we crossed, and then stopped for the 
night at an empty house by the water-side. 

The next morning the boat was carried a quarter of a mile 
through the woods, and launched in a deep channel about 30 yards 
wide, with trees down to the water’s edge. Along this we paddled 
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for 6 miles, and then stopped for breakfast at a small village called 
‘‘ Andriantiara,” which was almost entirely deserted, most of the 
inhabitants being out in the rice-fields. 

Immediately after leaving this village we entered a sheet of 
water about half a mile broad, along which we went for 15 miles, and 
then came on a lake about a mile across, separated from the open 
sea only by a strip of land 200 yards broad. e traversed this 
for 4 miles, and then turned up into a creek about 10 \ards wide, 
along which we paddled for a mile, and then stopped at a village 
called “Mawmalik,” built on a rising ground, and consisting of 
20 or 30 houses, where, as I had another touch of fever, we remained 
all the next day. Early in the morning of May 22nd the boat — 
having been carried 6 miles overland (the first mile through wood, 
the remainder over a sandy plain) — was launched on a winding 
sheet of water, about 50 yards wide, with low swampy banks 
swarming with crocodiles, which crawled into the water as the 
appearance of the boat round the corners disturbed them. After 
paddling a mile we came to a village called ‘‘ Ambalamvoulok,” 
where we stopped for breakfast, and 13 miles further on to a small 
tumble-down village called Ambinanino,” where we saw a good 
deal of raw cotton in some of the houses ; here we stopped for the 
night. 

The next morning we pursued our way along a deep channel, 
about 50 yards broad, with thickly- wooded banks for about 3 miles, 
and then entered a stream barely wide enough to permit of the 
passage of the boat, with a strong current in our favour and 
the trees meeting overhead. Along this we went for 7 miles, 
and then came out on a piece of water half a mile wide with 
well-wooded shores, which we traversed for 6 miles, and then 


stopped for breakfast at a neat village of about 20 houses, called 
“ Saccalioni the woods surrounding the village were full of 
Mandarin orange-trees. Leaving this village we presently crossed 
a lake about 5 miles each way, on the shore of which was a laro-e 
village beautifully situated on a rising ground, and then entered~a 
channel about 100 yards broad, with woods on each side. Alono- 
this we paddled for 8 miles, passing on our way three good-sized 
villages, and then arrived at a small village called “ A^mbazote ” 
where we stopped for the night. ’ 

Next morning, soon after starting, the river narrowed to about 
50 yards with grassy banks. After going about 4 miles we pa«ed 
through a canal about lOO yards long, 20 feet broad, and S^or 
G feet deep, cut by a M. Ligie, a landed proprietor at Mahela • 
the cutting IS through a clayey soil, and the banks are about 12 feet 


high. After going 6 miles along a winding sheet of water about 
oO }ards wide, with wooded banks, we came to a Ererp 
almost entirely deserted by the inhabitants who were out “ atlilin! 


were out gathering 
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the rice crops ; here we stopped for breakfast. After this we 
resumed our way along the same serpentine channel for 18 nniles, 
and then came on to a sheet of water about half a mile broad, 
with only a belt of sand 100 yards wide between it and the sea. 
Along this we sailed for 5 miles, and then came to Fanantari,'’ 
a village of 30 or 40 houses built on a small hill near the edge of 
the lake, where we stopped for the night. Next morning, after 
going 200 or 300 yards up a river, about 50 yards wide, we turned 
into a deep narrow winding passage, along which we paddled 
under overhanging foliage for 12 miles, and then emerged on the 
lake of Mahela, a fine piece of water about 0 or 7 miles each way. 
Along its borders we paddled for about a couple of miles, and 
then arrived at M. Ligie’s residence (situated about half a mile 
from the town), which we reached 2 p.m. on the 25 th May. 

The town of Mahela contains about 500 inhabitants, and is 
situated on a strip of sand about half a mile broad, on one side of 
which is the sea, forming an open roadstead visited by 2 or 3 
ships in the course of the year, and on the other the lake stretching 
a^^ay inland for several miles. Beyond it lies thickly wooded 
countrv, and the whole view is bounded by a chain of mountains 
70 or *80 miles distant. 

Near the town we found a great extent of land under cultivation 
with rice, coffee and sugar-cane, the property of M. Ligie, who had 
resided in ^Madagascar nearly 30 years, and entertained us most 
hospitably during our stay at Mahela. 

The day after our arrival the second Governor of the place paid 
us a visit, and after making us a present of a pig, some rice and 
some fowls, delivered us an invitation from the Governor to dine 
w ith him next dav, which we accepted. The dinner came off at 
a house belont^iim to M. Lif^ie, as the Govern oFs residence was 
situated on the opposite side of the lake, and on its conclusion a 
band (very inferior to that at Betsiseran), struck up, and there w^as 
some dancing of a very solemn nature, something between a 
quadrille and a minuet. 

Early on the morning of May 28th w^e left Mahela in two large 
canoes, each paddled by 12 men, and belonging to M. Ligie, who 
accompanied us. We continued our journey southward, going 
through the w ater at the rate of 6 miles an hour ; we crossed the 
lake of Mahela, and then entered a piece of w ater about 30 yards 
wade with grassy banks, along wFich w e paddled for 6 miles, and 
then stopped for breakfast at a small house by the water-side 
belonging to M. Ligie. 

On quitting this the lake widened to about 100 yards, and w^e 
went on for 10 miles ; during the greater part of which distance 
the shores on each side w^ere covered with the remains of a burnt 
forest. We then came to a very narrow shallow^ ditch, along which 
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the canoes were dragged for a mile and a-half, and then taken out 
and carried a mile overland to another narrow creek with reeds on 
each side. Along this we went for 4 miles, and the canoes had 
again to be taken out and carried 2 miles overland to a river about 
40 yards broad, with grassy banks bordered with high water-plants, 
along which we paddled for 5 miles, and then arri\x'(l at the town 
of “ Alasandrano. Ihis place contains 500 or GtMj inhabitants, 
and is situated on the sea-coast at the mouth of the ^Mananzari 
Elver. 

The next morning we proceeded to ascend the Manaiizari, which 
is a deep river about half a mile broad, running at the rate of 3 
miles an hour between high grassy banks ; but for the sand-bar at its 
mouth (M. Ligie informed us) it would be navigable by good-sized 
vessels for 50 miles. After jiaddling 0 mih *s up the river we 
stopped, at 8 ’30 a.m., on the 20th May, at a place where a sugar- 
mill and other buildings belonging to M. Ligie w^ere situated on 
the southern bank of the river. Immediately opposite to us on 
the other side was the town of Mananzari. 

We had now gone as far south as was practicable bv water 
having, since leaving Tamatave, travelled by lakes and rivers nearly 
400 miles, and carried the boat 30 miles overland. The town of 
Mananzari forms the extremity of the Ilova dominions in a 
southerly direction, and is built on two conical hills. On the top 
of each hill stands a lai'ge liouse belono-ing to the Governor and 
the other chief officer; its total population about 1500. 

I forgot to mention that on the north bank of tlie river, about 
5 m,ys bidow the town of 3fananzari, there is a good-sized villa .^e 
which had formerly been situated on the south bank, but has been 
moved bodi y over to escape the attacks of the hostile tribes living 
to the southward. These tribes had also caused M Ligie to 
discontinue working his sugar-mill on account of their predatorv 
excursions. Their head-quarters was reported to be a laro-e oitv 
about 200 miles south-west of IMananzari, situated on thc^on of 
a very high steep hill, the sides of which they had cut quite nernen 
dicular, thus rendering their stionghold impregnable a-mins ..i 
eimmy unprovided with artillery. It was said to contain 3U,000 
inhabitants and though the llovas had repeatedly attacked it tliev 
had a wa^ sheen repulsed with great loss. The garrison was a«d-t!d 
even by the women, who rolled down large boulders and W of 
wood upon the assailants. 

_ Of this tribe, who are called Akongros, there were about 90 
in Mananzari on a friendly visit to see ]\r LimV T] ^ 
rough, powerfully-built, good-humoured fellows "wearinc'^Ln 
straw hats, and armed with swords and spears’- thev nerfo a 
a war-dance opposite M. Ligie’sdoor, and assured ’us that d 
them a visit in their stronghold no harm should befall ^ Vt nil 
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our parts were nothin, sr loth to accept their invitation, but as no 
certain information could be obtained of the distance ^ve should have 
to travel, some tollinu* us it was seven, others ten days’ journey, and 
there being many rivers to cross ^^lth no canoes or bridges to help 
us, we were obliged to abandon the idea, more especially as the 
Governor oflMananzari strongly disapproved of our fraternizing with 
the enemies of his race, and gave us to understand that we could 
expect no assistance from him. 

Tile morning after our arrival Wv"" received a visit from the 
Governor, who came across accompanied by his principal officers 
and about fifty soldiers. He said he was glad to see us, and a^ked 
us all to dinner in the evening. As I had got another touch of 
fever I was obliged to reniaiu at home, hut my companions 
vent. 

As we had only left ^laiiritiiis on two months’ leave, and had 
accomplished our ohjeed of tracking the lakes from end to end, we 
now commenced to retrace our steps, sending our heavy baggage 
overland, and thus returning much quicker than we came, 

e left Mananzari May 31st, arriving at Mahela on June 1st, 
and at Manoro June Gth. Between the latter place, which we left 
June 7th, and Andivoraiitc, ve found nearly a foot less water in 
the lakes than there had been during onr journey south ; this is 
accounted for by the fact that there bad been hardly any raift since 
May 3rd. 

Two nights after leaving IManoro, over-exertion in a hot sun 
caused me to have another bad attack of fever, and on our reaching 
Andivorantc (June 11th) I was so much exhausted that it was 
judged advisable for me to remain there under the care of 
Johnston, whilst the others went on with the boat. On the 13th 
I rallied sufficiently to continue the journey in a palanquin. Early 
on that day we started otf and arrived at Tamatave the next 
evening, overtaking Hewitt and Plant at Ivondrou, where a good 
bed and a few medical comforts not procurable on the lakes soon 
put me to rights. 

The inhabitants of the different villages through which we passed 
during our journey appeared indolent and good humoured, their 
chief* occupation consisting in the cultivation of rice, manioc and 
sugar-cane, and in the catching and drying of fish, with which all 
the lakes abound. They, liowever, take no thought for the morrow, 
and when they have sufficient for a few days’ consumption, will sit 
at their doors and bask in the sunshine until it is neci'ssary to work 
for moi*e. Their houses throughout were built of the same materials, 
and in much the same manner as those at Tamatave ; and at most 
of the villages fowls’ eggs and rice were procurable. In no case 
had the boat to be carried more than 6 miles from one lake to 
another, and frequently, to effect a junction between two of the lakes, 
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it would only be necessary to enlarge a small water-course forming 
a connexion between them. The govcrunient authorities, however, 
will not allow the lakes to be cut into one cmitinuous thorough- 
fare, and have refused M. Li"ie permission to make the attempt, 
notwithstanding the facility tliey would then afford for the trans- 
mission of rice from the southern provinces to the port oi 
Tamatave. 


IV. — Second Jaurn''ij into Eiinaforia! TVcstern Africa. 

Bv 3L P. B. Di: t'nviLUJ. 

Tluhl, Junuaiy 8, ISoG. 

My objects in iroinfi back to Africa were manifold. Fir?t, I 
willed to study still further the so-called primitive and unsoplii.^ti- 
cated men of'nature, In ohservlno; their habits, ndi^ion, mode of 
tllinklm^ and lan^^ua^re, as far as 1 co\dd ; and I hope I have been 
able to add something to our knowledge. I Inue written down 
many of their legends and fables. The long time I was obliged 
to remain in the Ashira country enabled me to acquire .-ulhcieiitly 
the laidguage of that tribe, and wa- of great n-e to me afterwards. 

I mav*sav, that in their cubtmiH. siiper-titiuiis, and li'geiids. these 
people are all as I have represented them in my ])ub]i>iied nork. 
In reading the books of r>urton, Spektu and Grant. 1 tind ibjw and 
then words of Ea:^tern Africa identical vdth tho.-e of tlie we-t. or 
nearly so. I hav(? \ei\ little duubt that all along tlie equator 
from cast to we^t. thci^e numerous tribes came from one }»areiit 
stock ; and I tiiink it would prove \vv\ intereTing to ascertain 
how the people have separated thoinH'Ues into so many tribe-, 
and what led to the splittmg u]> of tiihe^ into elan.-. I have nut 
been able to obtain suiheient lignt on tin- .-ubjecT to form a pu:?itive 
opinion. 

A fact which greatly attract(Tl my attention w,i? tlie gradual 
decrease of the population liutii on tlje S('a'Shore ai.J in tiio interior. 
My second journey among tlie inland tribes, uheiv the white man 
and his tiery water have ne\er reaeiu’d, has juined to me that the 
cause of the gradual decn*a-.‘ of jMpulatioii in rhi- part of Africa 
lies deeper than the intiuenee (d the wiite man. All travellers 
who go over the oruund a j'l cord t’me say tl^at tiie jiojadation is 
decreasing, although some atir'-biqe this to one rae.sc and some to 
another. 

iXext to ob-('rving the cn-tcuw of primitive races, I desired to 
plunge again into the great dfunaiii of Nature, and stadv the habits 
of the other living creatures which inhabit fnese vast forests; for 
wherever I have been, the eeuntry. with very little exception, is 
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a vast juno'le, where man is hut thinly scattmvd, and where no 
beast of burden can be found — man a^id w'oniaii being the only 
earriers. 

I left London on the 5th of Aiigu:?t, ISO 3. and reaehed the 
Fernand Vaz liiver on the 3tli of (Jctobei\ I was received hv 
the natives with great demonstrations of joy. UnfortunatiL* on 
couiino' ashore the canoe which contained the greater part of my 
scientific instruments, chronometer, &c., was cap-ized, and the loss 
was irreparable to me in that country. Happily by the end of the 
following August a new set reached me from Ln gland, and my 
greatest thanks are due to Sir Roderick iMurchison and the Fellows 
of this Society for the great interest they took in having thete instru- 
ments replaced, and also to Captain George, mv old teacher, who 
superintended their transmission. Permit me to state, that whilst 
1 was detained for a S])ace of ten months in w’aiting for these 
essentials, I was not idle. I employed my leisure time in collecting 
specimens of the fauna and flora of this ])roductive ])art of the 
country, and remitted my collections to England, where, I am glad 
to say. they arrived ^afely, and have been m part deposited in the 
British [Museum. I then commenced my journey into the interior. 
1 will not detain you here with all the troubles which preceded mv 
departiire and attended the beginning of my jomniey. I shall 
proceed at once to state, that when I found mvself at the head- 
waters of the Ovenga River, w'aiting, w^ith my tfld friend the chief 
Quengueza, for the Ashira porters w hich King Olenda was to send 
me, I had with me only ten men and boys. 1 could get no more. 
These men w*ere to be my body-guard to the end of my journey. 
I had always grateful feelings tow ards them for the great confidence 
they placed in me. I Lit safe with them, for they were people of 
my ow n tribe, the Comini, wdth whom I had long lived ; and not 
a man, I believe, in that tribe w'ould ever try to injure a hair of my 
head. I onlv w'Lhed that thirty instead of ten could have been 
induced to come w ith me, for if I had liad a larger body-guard I 
should not have been driven back as I was. It w as a great comfort 
to me to know* that none of these men would be unfaithful to me. 
They trusted me, for they knew that I should never leave them in 
danger and sickness. 

After a good deal of trouble, for the difficulties of transport in 
these regions are enormous, I reached the village of Olenda, 
in Ashira-land ; situated 110 miles from the mouth of the Fernand 
Vaz, by the route I followed. Old Olenda received me with open 
arms, and said he loved me as he would a sweetheart ; but I w^as 
obliged to say, wlien he became rather exacting in the way of 
presents, that I was afraid he loved my goods and not me. He 
wittily answered that he loved both. 

From the country of the Ashira I passed through the territories 
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of tlie Eakalai, Kainba, and Aviia tribes, on an excursion north- 
wards to the Samba Na^mshl falls, which I had not succeeded in 
reaching on my former vi^it. The journey v»as full of hard.'hips, 
but I succeeded. The distance was about 50 miles northerly from 
Glenda. On the road I had a little adventure with gorillas. I had 
been wet the two preceding nights and days by continuous rains (for 
it rained 20 days during that month) and did not feel well — in 
fact, I was not strong enough to carry niv revolver and irun. I was 
quietly going ahead of the ])arty, when my attention was j^uddenly 
drawn to a crashing noise in the neighbouring trees. I thought it 
was produced by a flock of monkeys. I ad\anced cautiously in 
order to see what they were doing, and, to my surprise, counted 
ten gorillas, who, as soon aa they saw me, came down and made ott* 
for the dense lorcat. One old male alone remained, and came 
down half-way to look around and see what was the matter, lie 
gave a terrific roar and looked at me. IIaj)pily, iny men came up, 
and the mon&ter made off for the buah. We mu at assume from 
this circumstance that the gorilla is, at least sometimes, greg'arioiis 
— a feature of its habits which I denied in my former work. 
Whilst I am on this subject, I will take the o])portLiiiitv to aav that 
I am now convinced I was w'rong in stating in mv foVrner tra\els 
that it was t4ie chimpanzee and not the gorilla that the old 
Oarthaginian navigator Haimo relates having caj)tured ali\e, for 
during my late journey the negroes captured an adult female 
gorilla, and I had her hi my possession several days. Full- 
grown aiiiiuals may tlierefore have been captured, and the s])ecies 
is not uncommon near the sea'Shore at one })art of the coast. 
I have seen in this journey a huge number of this wonderful 
beast, and have had four aide at different times. x\fter these 
opportunities of further observation, I see nothing to retract in the 
account I have formerly given of the habits of the gorilla. 

We reached the river Ovigui, and after a few hoiiis’ sail down 
the stream emerged into the great Ilembo, which was much sw^ollen. 
AVe saw* nothing but deserted villages, which gave to the shores a 
look of monotony and sadness so common in Africa. Finally, we 
reached the village of Luba, of the Aviia tribe, situated above'tlie 
rapids and falls. 

Tlie tails and rapids are called together Samba Nagoslii. A 
legend runs that two spirits, male and female, dwell There, and 
cause the commotion in the waters to prevent people from 
descending and ascending the river. In the middle fall lives the 
spirit loogamoo, who roars and impels the waters with tremendous 
force. 

Ibere are three falls. The first, called Nagoslii (after the 
teraak spirit), is nothing but a rapid, and the river there has two 
Inlands. I was qui^e disappointed, for I thought this was the main 
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fall But my guides then told me I must ?ee the centml foil the 
Fooiramoo. which was the izreat cataract aud a few miles lower down. 
So after being delayed by two or three days ot hea\\ lain, we 
started, and at the end ot a long walk thronch the d^i^-6 jungle 
we came before tl^e great Foogamoo,^ the flighty Spirit 1 he 
river here wiis about 150 vard> wide, with an island in the midst, 
wliich breaks the fall into two. and consequently ])reyented me 
from seeing the other halt. Ine tall on the side ot the 
where we stood was perhaps 70 yards wide. Fne other tall could 
not be more than 20 or oO Awards wide ; but the greater 
the stream falls on that side, and with tremendous force. ^ The 
heiirht of the fall was about 15 feet, and though grand, it w'as 
nothing in comparison with the mighty surge and foaming below 
the catliract, wliich rushed along, billow after billow, as far as the 
eye could reach. 

l)n my return to Olenda from visiting the tails, I began to bpeak 
of going further into the intmaor, and said I shouhl like to go 
through the Apingi country. But Olenda said I could not go 
through the Apingi country, because a fevc da^s alter I left in my 
former journey my friend Heinandji and his eldest r-on died, and 
that immediately the people had said I killed him in oi der to ti'a\ el 
with his spirit. So X was obliged to, abandon the Ajiiiigi route, 
and rcsulvTd to proceed through the Otando countiw, a little to the 

south of xV])ingi. . r v ^ 

Wdiiist we were making preparation for our journey, a fearful 
plague— the worst type of confluent small pox— broke out, ami 
the'once beautiful and lovely Ashira country bi'eame a land of 
desolation and mourning. Nothing could be heard day and uignt 
but the wailing and moaning of the dying or moiiniers for the 

dead. ^ 

Xhnallv, I prevailed on my gO(^d and no ole Quengiieza to go 
hack to his country, altliougiriie did not depart until be had .~een 
pai*t of my luggage on the w'av, and made iHenda iiromis^e that hc 
would send me with the reniainder very soon. AMien 1 sent the 
fir'^t part of mv luggage I called my men togethei, and said 

My childreu, 1 want Nuu all to go with this luggage : I will 
follow with the remainder by-and-by. 1 am afraid that if you 
remain here y"ou wall get the plague also, and some of you may^ uie. 
For myself, 1 am not afraid.” They said nothing, went away, and 
in a few’ minutes came back, saying, ‘‘ e cannot do what you 
told us, father; we cannot leave }ou in this land of sickness : who 
is going to care for vou if we leave you I W hat would the white 
mmi, what w’ould our own people, say? No; some of us must 
remain with you : if w’e are to get the jdague we must get it, but 
w’e shall not lea\e you alone here amoi g these savages, so name 
half of our number" to remain with you.” I cannot express with 
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v.l at feeHiitr I Levard them ; tlicy were so earnest. I took five and 
sent five, and ^o five went with, the first half of the luggage to the 
C>tando country. 

The plaoiie afterwards increased in virulence. Olenda. ray only 
friend, died, and iiiany accused rnc of having caused Ins death hy 
raao’Ical arts, ilv poor men became all ill. I stood alone, and 
wherever my eye rested, what a sight ! living men looking like in- 
animate carcases ; others mad (for the dij^ease brought insanity); 
magu’ots could be seen dropping from the bodies of many. \\ hat 
a lu'a}) of SLifierliiir humanity ! It was not for a day, but for a whole 
month, that I had to endure the torment. You may conceive my 
wretcheilness — indeed, I envied the poor and starving of our land ; 
for although starving m\>elf, I had a scene of horror around 
me from which they were exempt. In my forlorn state I felt 
that mv reason would give way. But several ot the sick men said, 

Do not let your heart be troubled : you will go where you wit^ll 
to go.” 

Biiially, our party having recovered, I succeeded in leaving the 
Ashira country for the country of Otando. There I found iny other 
men stricken with the plague, or small-pox, and the whole country, 
with the exception of the chief, unwilling to receive me, for, said 
they, wherever the wliite man goes, he brings death and kills the 
chief; witness Kemandji and Olenda. As fate would have it. four 
flays after my arrival Mayolo, the Otando chief, became ill, and his 
life was in danger. Finally, lie got better, and we then prepared 
for the continuance of our journey. 

^layolo was a good man, but very avaricious. I made the 
unph'asant discovery that he w^as practising one of the superstitious 
arts of the country upon me In order to open my heart towards him, 
that is, make me generous in giving him presents. This was the 
“ aluinbi,” and con^^ists in administering to the guest operated upon 
dorcs of the powdered skull of a deceased ancestor, mixed with food 
cooked by the wife. My suspicions w ere aroused when I found 
the cooked meal sent to me with great punctuality; but 1 had 
just obtained information of this strange custom, and refu>ed to 
eat of the dish. The way the thing is prepared is tliis ; when a 
chief dies his head is cut oft and placed in the midst of a quantity 
of clay in a vessel. All the soft and liquid parts are absorbed, and 
the skull then preserved in the “ alumhi ” house ; and when it is to 
he used^the chief goes in and scrapes a quantity of powder oft* tlie 
bone. 1 he saturated clay or chalk is also used for anointing the 
body as a charm. 

Mayolo’s village is situated E.s E. of Olenda, the capital of 
Ashira-land, and is 40 miles di&tant from that town. After leavino* 
it we tra\eiled nearly due cast and passed through the Aporio 
country, meeting with many difficulties, owing to the fear of the 
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inhabitants that we should introduce the plague amongst them. In 
one place they set tire to the bush to oppose our pr()gre:?s. The 
Apono have the custom of extracting always two of their u])per 
incisor teeth ; they are very warlike, but great drunkards. This is 
the last place in travelling eastward that I found any knowledge 
of European goods or fire-arms amongst the natives ; henccfi>r\Vard 
we entered the domain of the purely primitive tribes. Next to 
the Apono came the Idiogo tribe, a gentle and kind-hearted 
people, who excel in the manutiictiire of cloth from the fine cuticle 
of palm-leaves. 

In this interior region I fell in with a wandering tribe of dwarf 
negroes. They never labour, but lead a vagrant life, remaining 
but a short time at the same place. They seemed to l)e the lowot 
type of human beings I had hitherto met with. They trap game 
and sell it to the tribes among ^^hom they are for the time liviim’, 
in exchange for plantains. They are of light brown colour (jf 
skin, and, though very short in stature, the men are well made and 
generally hairy on great part of the body. The hair of the head 
is much shorter than in the negroes of this part. The women, of 
whom I measured several, are from 4 feet 4 to 4 feet 5 inches in 
height. 

We next entered the Ashango territory 5 the country becoming 
more and more moimtalnous and travelling more difficult as we 
advanced. The road was a mere narrow path through a dense 
forest, and we were obliged to march in single file, up hill and 
down, over rocks and fallen trees, which encumbered the path and 
made our journey with the loads we carried most toilsome. Part 
of our cargo was plantains, for provisions, and these make a verv 
heavy load. At the village of 4Iongon, in Ashango miles bv 
road from the mouth of the lernand Vaz), I found the height 
by aneroid barometer to be 248S feet above the level of the sea. 
Ahead of us were occasionally visible the summits of a higher 
range ; but there are no plateaux — all is ascent and descent. The 
sky in this mountainous regnoii was generally obscured with cloud-, 
and a light gray mist veiled the summits of the wooded hii]^. 
There is no dry season, properly speaking, in this hilly region, as 
it rains more or less all the year round. The greatest fall of rain 
I observed was 64 inches in :^4 hours. ^Ve frequently had to wade 
across streams, and were wet all day long. The Asliango were 
very hospitable to me, though they are a warlike people, and tludr 
porters were very exacting in their demands. The villages are 
larger than those of tribes near the coast ; some of them a (juarter 
or half a mile in length, and the houses are square at the ends, not 
round huts as in other parts of Africa. Some of the villages have 
as many as 800 huts. The villages are far apart, and are con- 
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nected by the narrow forest-paths I am speakin^r of. I hare no 
doubt Africa could be crossed by tlie^e narrow patlis. 

I was now ^retting forward on my journey very nicely. I was 
beginning to hear of a large river ahead, on the banks of which 
live the A^hangui tribe, and had only to pass the Xjavi and 
Abonibo tribes before reaching them. The slaves expcjrted by 
these tw'o tribes do not come down to the sea this way, but down 
the Congo River. 

Rvery thing was looking hopeful. AVherever I went I was well 
received, Avheii an unforeseen accident suddenly put an end to my 
further progress. 

We had reached the village of Mooaoo Konilio, 440 miles from 
the mouth of the Fernand \"az, and the porters who brought us 
from the la.4 villaL^'e had left us there. The villagers had received 
us very well, and we had been there four days vainly waiting 
for the chief to supply us with a fresh supply of porters. Being 
put off from day to day I told iiiy men we had better leave the 
village, to show the people we were vexed. »So ^yc went and 
established our camp near by. As 1 ex])cctcd, the next morning 
the old men of the village came, and addressing themselves to 
my men, said, ‘AVhat I shall the spirit sleep in the fore^rt when 
there is a house in the village for him ? Come au’ain to us, and 
we promise to take you forward to-morrow.” After they had 
begged several times, 1 consented to go back. The chief, Koiubo, 
soon made his appearance, and in the course of a grand palaver 
explained that the reason why we were detained was that the 
people ahead were afraid of us, and did not want us to pass. Jf 
w'e had chosen another road, he added, pointing to the north-east 
and south-east, there w'ould have been no trouble. ‘‘Eat this 
goat and plantains to-day/’ said he, and to-morrow' V(ju shall 
be off.” 

Soon after the palaver w’as over my attention was drawn to four 
men entering the village. Kombo sent word to me to hide myself, 
as these belonged to the very pcojdo who opjjosed my passage 
through their district. At the" same time he told my men to make 
them afraid by firing their guns. I scarcely knew w4iat v\as going 
on until I heard the discharge of a gim, followed soon after by 
another. I then saw the people flying in all directions, and the 
chief came to me and exclaimed, \ou say you do not come here 
to kill people ; is not this the body of a man?” The gun which 
one of my men had fired had accidentally killed a man, who died 
without a struggle. 

_ At once I saw the gravity of my position. Every villag-er had 
disappeared. I shouted to them to come back, for we iTad not 
Killed the man intentionally, and I would pay the price of twenty 
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men if they would let us have a friendly palaver. To back up niy 
words I began to spread before me goods and presents, and some 
few of the bolder men came forward saying, Let us talk the 
palaver.” But others said, Let us have war ; they have come to 
kill us.” They did not agree amona’St themselves, and knowing- 
the negro character, I thought I could keep them in that mood for 
a while, and their excitement would soon be over. When lo I a 
woman came forward, tearing her clothes and crying out that her 
sister was killed. The shot which had killed the man had pene- 
trated the wall of a hut and made a second victim. She was the 
wife of the man who wanted the palaver to be settled. So there 
w'as an end of all chance of peace. Tlie war-drum was beat, and I 
could see emissaries starting off to call the people of neighbouring 
villages to the fight. They came all armed with spears and 
poisoned arrows. These events took much less time to occur than 
I now take to relate them. I ordered immediately a retreat, and 
stopped my men from firing, knowing that we were in the wrong. 

W e left the village in good order with all the more precious 
part of my- baggage. Igala, one of my men, and myself were 
wounded, and tlie arrows were flying thickly around ns, hut I was 
resolved not to repulse the attack unless the villagers ])ei>isted in 
pursuing us. 

After we had entered the narrow forest-path, a panic seized my 
men, and they began to throw- aw-ay their loads in order to llee 
quicker. As I brought up tlie rear with the man whio had been 
the cause of the disaster, I saw-, to my great dismay, my precious 
instruments, collections of natural history, photogra])hs of scenery 
and natives, note-books and goods scatter(‘d in the jungle — the 
work of many months irrecoverably lo^t. ?dy men threw- away all 
that 1 most esteemed, but retained their loads of beads and other 
articles which they valued. They only stopped in their flight 
when forced to do so from sheer exhaustion. I received a second 
wound from a ])oisoned arrow w'hich pierced through the belt of 
niy revolver and entered my side, but fortunately the poison was 
scraped from it in passing through the leather. 

We had to run from 9 a.m. till 5 p.m., passing through three 
villages during that time, and we repulsed our assailants five times. 
We had another populous village, about one mile long, to pass 
through before reaching a friendly tribe, and being so exhausted 
w'e concluded that it would be more prudent to wait until its 
inhabitants w-cre asleep, for then we might get through without 
fighting. W e concluded to rest in the forest. My men slept, and 
towards midnight w-e rose. I sent scouts, who soon reported that 
everything w'as silent, and that all the inhabitants were asleep. 
We emerged from the dark forest, and when we came to the village 
we gathered together, cocked our guns and^ resolved to sell our 
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lives clearly if the villagers should attack us. Treading lightly, 
we went onward, passing house after house, and sometimes hearing 
the natives talk among themselves. In one place they were playing 
inside the hut on the harp, but did not hear us pa^s. There 
remained only a few houses to pass, when suddenly a bonfire was 
lighted, and we then thought we should have to fight our way. At 
this moment a man appeared, and I recognised his voice to be that 
of the chief with whom I had remained a week on my way into the 
interior. He said, 1 hear a noise, perhaps you are the peojde of 
the w hite man ; go on, we have no w ar w ith } ou.” How glad I 
was to hear these words! But preser\ing silence, and still fearing 
treachery, we went onward through ditlerent paths. About four 
o’clock in the morning we came to a cassava-tield. VVe ate some 
of it, though it might have proved poisonous, for cassava before 
being fit to cat must be soaked in water for a few days. My men 
rested for an hour, and then we proceeded once more towards the 
coast. I reached the mouth of the Fernand Yaz at the end of 
September. I was then in rags and penniless, but fortunately I 
found a vessel about to sail for London in a few days. 

M. DU CHAILLU’S ASTBOXOMICAL OBSEPtYATIONS. 

DcTKIOUNATION of LaTITL'DE FRU3I i\lE10I>{AX ALTITUDES. 

(Computed by Edwtn Duxkix, f.k.a.s.) 




Xcime (if Station. 


Oly'cct OI>-'CTV« (1. 


LatmidL' 


1864- 

Oct. 21 
22 
24 
28 

Nov. 6 
22 
29 


Dec. il 
14 


T > 

27 

30 

•* I 

1865. i 
Mar. 30 

Apr. 2 I 


Goumbi 
> » 


Juuc. Niembai with Ovenga Paver .. 
June. Otbubou with Ovenga Kiver .. 
Glenda 


j > 


Reinbo, near Samba Nagoshi FalU 

Mandji .! .. .. ’ 

Dihaoii 


Olenda . . 


Mayolo 
> > 


Mars 

0 

1 

» 

o3 

18 

aC\gni .. 

1 

36 

46 

Fomaihaiit .. 

i 

36 

37 

5 , 

1 

3S 

23 

y y 

1 

36 

14 

f y 

1 

44 

31 

9 f 

1 

43 

26 

a Eridani 

1 

45 

15 

a Arietis 

1 

44 

58 

Mars 

1 

44 

55 

a Eridani 

1 

16 

26 

Capella 

1 

21 

10 

Mars 

1 

20 

55 

a Eridani 

(1 

26 

18^ 

Capella .. 

1 

44 

49 

Mars 

1 

44 

12 

Capella -- 

1 

43 

48 

3 Urssc Majoris 

1 

51 

22 


1 

51 

29 

Pollux .. 

1 

51 

42 


* Probably read otF lu' too great. 
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Detehmination of Latitude, 6zc. — confluvuL 


Date. 

Name of Stati-m 

Obj;ct Observea. 

R< ''Ultint!, 
Latitude ijuuth. 

1 

Apr. 2 

Mayolo 

, . a Crucis . . 

0 

1 

51 

17 

6 

.. . a Ui'eie Majoris 

1 

50 

44 

May 1 ' 


a Crucis.. 

1 

51 

5 

5 


. . \ 7} i- rste Majoi is 

1 

51 

2 

c 


. . . a Cru jis . . 

1 

51 

6 

12 


a Ceutauri 

1 

51 

25 

14 

* T 

. . ^ Ui’ste Majoiis 

1 

51 

5 

15 

y y 

a Ceutauri 

1 

51 

:U 


y 1 

. ^ ,, 

1 

51 

25 

J 9 

jj 

. .. i Arcturus 

1 

50 

57 


y y 

' a Crucis.. 

1 

51 

22 

IG 

y y 

. . . , , 

1 

51 

23 

, , 

t y •• *' 

. .. )8 UrsLc Majoris 

1 

50 

41 

18 


■ 7 

aCrucis.. 

1 

51 

33 



1 

.51 

13 


y y •• 

. .. e Ih’si' Majoris 

1 

50 

59 

3U 

Nchiengain 

. .. a(^rucis.. 

1 

51 

15 

, , 

, , 

Arcturus 

1 

51 

14 

31 


. . . /8 Centaiiri 

1 

51 

10 

June 2 

y y 

17 Ursae Majoris 

1 

51 

10 



. ,. Aiitares .. 

1 

51 

1 

5 

Mokaba 

a Crucis . . 

1 

58 

47 

y y 



7} Crsai Majoris 

1 

58 

36 

G ; 


a Crucis.. 

1 

58 

37 

, , i 


Ursa? Majoris 

1 

58 

19 

, 


• • • V y y ^ 

1 

58 

6 


j .. .. .. 

. a Ceutauri 

1 

58 

32 

*8 


. a Crucis,. 

1 

58 

2S 

10 

' Igoumbie 

. aCiucis.. 

1 

59 

28 

> 9 

I ,, 

j3 Ceutauri 

1 

59 

6 

> y 

1 .. 

. . . a , , . . , 

1 

59 

33 

11 

1 

a Crucis.. 

1 

59 

28 

y y 

i »j 

. .. 1 ? Ursa? Majoiis 

1 

58 

57 



Arcturus 

1 

59 

32 




a Ceutauri .. ' 

1 

59 

28 

14 

Yengue 

. .. )8 ,, , 

2 

0 

46 


Mokenga 

. ..a , , .. 1 

2 

0 

52 

15 

. .. 3 ,, .. : 

2 

0 

47 




Arcturus .. ; 

2 

1 

2 

16 



• ■ • y y 

: 2 

0 

.‘)2 



a Ceutauri . . , 

2 

1 

4 

17 

) > 

• 3 ,, 

1 2 

1 

11 



. . . 7} Urste Majoris 

^2 

3 

23)^ 



ellootis.. .. ! 

2 

1 

42 




a Coroiue 

2 

0 

36 

26 

Niembouai 

. . , Antares . . 

1 

58 

47 


' , ,, 

Arcturus 

1 

59 

0 

July 5 

Mongou 

. a Ceutauri 

1 

t)6 

4.5 

17 

Mobuua 

. .. a Ceutauri 

1 

52 

56 


* Marked “ hazy ” in journal. 


For the final adopted latitudes see the Synoptical Table at the end. 
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BeTERMIXATIOS" of LoXGITL'DE FROil THE OBSERVED LlTXAR DiSTAXCES. 


Date. Name of Station. 


Tn^fanct^ e KpsuIuti" 

observHci between ' Lonffuu-le 

Moun ai.d i^t. 


1S65. 
Jan. 6 

17 


Feb. ’3 

j » 

Apr. 1 



> y } 


*3 1 


11 

» y 
13 

20 

May 1 


’’ 1 
> » • 

I 

4 


» > 

6 

> > 

> ) 

J line 1 I 


> * 
11 
> j 
i » 

» t 


Olenda - . 





Sun .. 



^Y, 

10 

10 

0 









w. 

10 

17 

45 









E. 

10 

43 

30 









E. 

10 

35 

0 






Pollux 



E. 

10 

48 

45 









E. 

10 

44 

0 

» » 








E 

11 

5 

15 

Mayolo . . 





Sun .. 



YV. 

10 

42 

0 

» ♦ 





» J . . 



^Y. 

10 

4S 

30 






Venus 



W. 

11 

5 

15 










10 

53 

45 









\V. 

10 

48 

15 






J , 



\V, 

10 

56 

30 






Spica 



K. 

11 

34 

45 






, , 



E. 

11 

4 

30 






, , 



E. 

11 

31 

30 






Saturn 



E. 

11 

37 

0 






Sun .. 



W. 

10 

36 

1 5 

» > 





Aldebaran 
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V. — Description of the Nciphhourhood of Somerset, Cape York, ^lus- 
tralia. By Jonx Jaedixe, Esq., Pulicc-3Iagistrate, Somerset, 
Cape York. 

January 22, 1S66. 


T'he portion of country to which my observations particularly 
apply is that which I think may correctly he termed the York 
Peninsula Proper, and comprises the land lying to the northward 
of a line drawn from the estuary of the Kennedy River, at the 
head of Newcastle Bay, to the opposite or north-west coast. The 
general course of the Kennedy River runs in this line, and from 
the head of the tideway to the north-west coast the breadth of 
land does not exceed 6 miles. The mouth of the river fallino- 
into the sea a short distance to the southward of Barn Island will 
be nearly met by the western extremity of this line. 

The land on the neck thus formed presents singular features. 
There is no defined^ or visible watershed ; a succession of low 
irregular ridges, divided by swampy flats, extends from coast to 
coast, and the sources of the streams running into either overlap in 
a most puzzling manner. The large ant-hills which are spread 
over the whole of tins country may be taken as sure indicators of 
the nature of the soils ; on the ridges a reddish sandv loam, inter- 
mixed with ironstone gravel, prevails; on the flats' a thin layer 
of decomposed vegetable matter overlays a white sand, bearL 
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melaleuca diwA pandanus, with a heavy undergrowth of a plant mucli 
resembling tiill heath. Nearly every tlat has its stream of clear 
w'ater; tlie elegant “pitcher'’ plant grows abundantly on the 
margins. The timber is poor and stunted, chiefly bloodwood and 
grevillea, and the gra^s is coarse and wiry. 

Leaving this neck of barren and uninteresting country the land 
to the northward rises, and a distinct division or spine is formed, 
ending in Cape York. From it, on the other side, spurs run down 
to the coast, frequently ending in abrupt precipices overhanging 
the sea ; in other places gradually declining to the narrow belt of 
flat land which occasionally borders the sliore. The formation is, 
I may say, entirely sandstone, overlaid in many places by a layer 
of lava-like ironstone. Porphyi'y occurs occasionally in large 
masses, split and standing erect in large columns, at a distance 
resembling basalt. The sand-tone is of the coarsest quality, almost 
a conglomerate, and is soft and friable ; exposure to the air might 
probably harden it, if quarried, when it would be available for 
rough building. The ridges, with very few exceptions, are topped 
with large blocks of ferruginous sandstone, irregularly cast about, 
and are covered with a thick scrub, laced and woven together 
with a variety of vines and climbers; while the small valleys 
intervening bear a strong growth of tall grass, through which 
numerous creeping plants twine in all directions, some of them 
bearing beautiful flowers. Among them I may particularise two 
species of ipumwa, which I believe to be undescribed, and a vine- 
like plant, bearing clusters of fruit much resembling in appearance 
black llamlW grapes, wholesome and pleasant to the taste. The 
scrubs are formed of an immense variety of trees and shrubs, far 
too numerous for me to name, were I able to do so. Some of 
them have fine foliage, and bear handsome flowers and agreeably- 
tasted fruit, and would form most ornamental additions to our 
southern gmidens and pleasure-grounds. I^^everal species of the 
numerous climbing-plants produce a fine and strong fibre, from 
which the natives make their fishing-lines. Some fine varieties of 
pialm are found on the moister lands near the creeks, two espe- 
pecially elegant, a seaforthia and a cargofa. A wild banana, 
with small but good fruit, is also found in such localities. On the 
open grounds the bloodwood, iNIoretou Bay ash, and a strong- 
growing acacia are the principal trees. Timber for building is 
scarce, and of very indifterent quality. The ironbark and pine are 
unknown here. 

The soil on those grounds Is a reddish loam, more or less sandy, 
and thickly covered with a coarse ironstone gravel. Much of the 
ironstone has a strong magnetic property, so much so as to sus- 
pend a needle ; and it was found a great inconvenience by Mr. 
Surveyor Wilson, from its action on the ins.ti’unicnts. As the land 
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descends, the soil becomes more sandy. Near the creeks patches 
with a considerable mixture of vegetable loam are found, which 
would be suitable for the growth of vegetables, bananas, Szc. Tlie 
grass is generally long and coarse, and, soon after the rainy 
season ceases, becomes, under the influence of the strong south- 
east wands, withered and dry. Horses and cattle keep their con- 
dition fairly, but sheep do not thrive ; the country is quite unsuited 
to them. Goats may be kept with advantage, and pigs find an 
abundant supply of food in the scrubs and swamps. 

In the zoology of the district, the careful researches of Mr. 
M^Gillivray, the naturalist attached to IIlt Majesty’s surveying- 
ship Rattlesnake^ have left little room fur the discovery of many 
positive novelties. I have, however, been able to note many inte- 
resting facts in the economy and habits of the birds, especially 
such as relate to their migration. Several of the species found 
here are season visitors of New South AYales, and it is interesting 
to compare the times of their arrival and departure in this place 
with those in the southern colony. 


The animals afford small variety. The dingo or native doo-, 
four species of the smaller kangaroos, and two" other marsu})ials 
are found. One, an elegant little squirrel-like opossum, striped 
lengthw'ays with black and white, I believe to be new. 

Birds are more plentiful. My collection comjn-ises more than 
one hundred species of land-birds, many of them remarkable for 
beauty of plumage and j)eculiarity of form, structure, and habit. 
Among tlie most remarkable are the great black macaw {Micro- 
(jlossas aterrimus), the magniticent rifle-bird {Ftiloris ma<piifica\ 
and the rare and beautiful wood-kingfisher {Tanysiptera sylcia). 
The latter first made its appearance here on the 30th of November 
last On the afternoon and night of the 28th and the 29th of that 
month there was a heavy storm of rain, w ith wind from the north- 


east, and the next morning the bush along the shore was riiifrino- 
with the cries of the new arrivals. To my constant inquiries ol* 
the blacks for this bird I was always told by them that when the 
wind and rain came from the north-east the birds would come 
and their prediction w^as verified to the letter. They also say the 
birds come from Dowdai (New Guinea). I think this probable 
as several of the birds described by the French naturalist m' 
Lesson, as found by him in New Guinea have also appeared here 
for the breeding season. The Meyapodins Tumnlas is ‘dso 
worthy of mention on account of the surprising structure of its ne«t 
1 he mound resembles and is composed of the same mntpr:-il.. 
«,.t of th. b™.iM„rko, i, i. tr 

home that I have measured are upuards of 30 feet in diameter a 

mL iV- f 15 feet or 

more. It is W'onderful how birds 


■0 comparatively diminutive can 
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accumulate so large a pile, These birds live in pairs, and several 
pairs use the same mound. The eggs are deposited at a depth 
of from 1 to 3 feet ; the heat at tliat depth is very great, more 
than the hand can bear for any lensrth of time. I cannot say 
whether the younor, when released from the mounds, are tended 
by the parents ; they, however, return and roost in the mounds at 
night. The flesh of the JSIef/apodius is dark and flavourless, being 
a mass of hard muscle and sinew. Birds which may be called 
game are not numerous. The brush-turkey {TalcgaUci)^ the 
Megapodius^ several species of pigeon, with a few ducks and quail, 
comprise the whole. 

Fish are in abundance and in great Aariety, some of them 
of strange form and singular brilliancy of colouring. The grey 
mullet, the bream — a fish much resembling in general appearance 
the English pike — and several others, are excellent eating. 

Three species of turtle are plentiful during the season — that is, 
the period when they a])proach the shores to deposit their eggs: 
the green, the hawksbilb and another species which grows to a 
much larger size than either of the above. The natives take large 
numbers of the former ; indeed, from the month of November till 
Eebruary turtle forms their ]>rincipal food. The green turtle are 
taken in the water by the blacks, who display great address in 
‘‘turning” them. They are approached when asleep on the 
surface ; the black slips gently from bis canoe and disappears 
under water, and, rising beneath the animal, by a sudden ettbrt 
turns it on its back, and by a strong wrench to the fore-flipper 
di?^ables it from sw imming. The fidiennan is assisted by his com- 
panions in tlie canoe, and a line is secured to the turtle. This is 
hazardous sport, and deep wounds are frequently inflicted by the 
sharp edges of the shells, which in the female turtle are very 
sharp. 

A singular mode of taking the hawkblll turtle is followed by the 
natives here. This custom, though said to be known so long back 
as the time of the discovery of America by Columbus, is so strangely 
interesting that I will give a short account of it as I have seen it 
practised. A species of sucking-fish (^Remorci) is used. On the 
occasion to which I allude, tw*o of these were caught by the blacks 
In the small pools in a coral reef, care being taken not to injure 
them. They were laid in the bottom of a canoe, and covered 
over with wet sea-w'eed — a strong fishing-line having been pre- 
viously fastened to the tail of each. Four men w ent in the canoe ; 
one steering whtli a paddle in the stern, one paddling on either 
side, and one in the fore-part, looking out for the turtle and attending 
to the fishing-lines ; while I sat on a sort of stage fixed midship, 
supported by the outrigger-poles. The day was very calm and 
warm, and the canoe was allow'ed to drift w;ith the current, which 
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runs very strong on these shores. A small turtle was seen, and 
the sucking-tish was put into the water. At first it swam lazilv 
about, apparently recovering the strength which it had lost by 
removal from its native element ; but presently it swam slowly in 
the direction of the turtle, till out of sight ; in a very sliort time 
the line was rapidly carried out, there was a jerk, and the turtle 
was fast. The line was handled gently for two or three minutes, 
the steersman causing the canoe to follow the course of the turtle 
with great dexterity. It was soon exhausted and hauled up to 
the canoe. It was a small turtle, weighing a little under 40 lbs., 
but the sucking-fish adhered so tenaciously to it, as to raise it from 
the gi’ound, when held up by the tail, and this some time after being 
taken out of the water. A strong breeze coming on, the canoe 
had to seek the shore w ithout any more sport. I have seen turtle 
w’eighing more than 100 lbs., w hich had been taken in the manner 
described. Though large numbers of the hawksbill turtle are 
taken by the Cape York natives, it is very difficult to prcjcure the 
shell from them ; they are either too lazy to save it, or if they do 
so, it is bartered to the Islanders of Torres Straits, who use it 
for making masks and other ornaments. 

Although there is a considerable variety of reptiles, snakes do 
not appear tp be very numerous. The common brown snake and 
death-adder are found ; carpet-snakes appear to be the most 
common, and grow to a large size. They ha\e been very trouble- 
some by killing our poultry at night. ^Tiiey seem to be blood- 
thirsty creatures, frequently killing much larger animals than they 
can possibly swallowq and are not satisfied with one victim at a 
time. One which was killed in my fowl-house had three half- 
grown chickens compressed in its folds, and held one in its jaws. 
A short time since I was roused in the middle of the nio-ht 
by the piteous cry of a young kangaroo dog, and on runnino- out 
found it rolling on the ground in the coils of a large carpet-^iako 
The dog was severely bitten in the loin, but in the n)ornino- was 
quite well, proving that the bite of this reptile is innocuous. *^This 
snake measured nearly 12 feet in length. 

Crocodiles are found in numbers in the Kennedy Iliver and a 
lagoon, which has communication with its estuary. They are 
also seen occasionally in the bays in Albany Passaoe. 

Of the aborigines of Cape York I can say little'^ more than has 
already been so often repeated in descriptions of the natives of 
other parts of the Australian continent. The only distinction, that 
I can perceive, is that they appear to be in a lower state of det^ra- 
dation, mentally and phplcally, than any of the Australian 
aboriginal tribes which I have seen. Tall, well-made men are 
occasionally seen ; but these almost invariablv show decided traces 
oi a 1 apuan or iSew guinea origin, being easily distinguished by 
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the thrum-like ” appearance of the hair, which is of a somewhat 
reddish tinge, occasioned, no doubt, by constant exposure to the 
sun and weather. The colour of their skin is also much lighter — 
in some individuals approaching almost to a copper colour. The 
true Australian aborigines are perfectly black, with generally 
woolly heads of hair ; I have, however, observed some with btraight 
hair and features prominent, and of a strong Jewish cast. The 
body is marked on each shoulder with a shield-like device, and 
on each breast is generally a mark in the shape of a heart, very 
neatly executed. The large cicatrices which appear on the bodies 
of the tribes of Southern Australia are not used here ; "nor is a 
front tooth taken out at the age of puberty. The septum of the 
nose is pierced, and the crescent-shaped tooth of. the dugoiig is 
worn in it on state occasions ; large holes are also made in the 
ears, and a piece of wood as large as a bottle-cork, and whitenetl 
with pipeclay, is inserted in them. A practice of cutting the hair 
off very close is followed by both sexes, seemingly once a year, 
and wigs are made of the hair. These are decorated with feathers, 
and worn at the corrohorics or gatherings. The women hold, if 
possible, a more degraded position than that generally assigned to 
them among the Australian aborigines. They are, indeed, wretched 
creatures. The only covering worn by them is a narrow belt of 
twisted grass, with a fringe of strips of palm-leaves in front. The 
men go entirely naked. The aborigines make no huts. In wet 
weather a rude screen of leafy boughs, with palm-leaves’ — if any 
happen to grow in the neighbourhood — is set up as a shelter. 

The arms used by these natives are few and simple. Four sorts 
of spears, made from the suckers of a very light wood tree with 
large pith, headed with hardwood and generally topped with 
bone so as form a point or barb, are the most common. The 
end of the tail of a species of ray-fish is sometimes used as a point. 
It is serrated and brittle, and on eniering any object breaks 
short otf. It is said to be poisonous, but I do not believe such to be 
the case, as one of the marines stationed here was speared in the 
shoulder with one of these spears, and no poisonous effect was 
produced. The point, which broke short offi however, remained 
in the wound and could not be extracted for many months. The 
spear most commonly in use, and the most effective, has merely a 
head of very hard w^ood, from a species of acacia, scraped to a very 
fine sharp point. These are the only spears which can be thrown 
with any precision to a distance — they are sent with considerable 
force. I extracted tw^o from the thigh of one of my horses ; the 
animal had another in the shoulder, w hich had entered to a depth of 
five and a half inches. All spears are thrown with the wommera, or 
throwing-stick. A rudely made stone tomahawk is in use among 
the Cape York natives, but it is now nearly superseded by iron 
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axes, obtained from Europeans. I have seen no other weapons 
among them ; the boomerang and niilla-nulla (or club) are not 

known. , v i • • i 

The greatest ingenuity which the natives display is in the con- 
struction and balancing of their canoes. These are formed from the 
trunk of the cotton -tree (Bombax)^ hollowed out. The wood is 
soft and spongy, and becomes very light when dry. The canoes 
are sometimes more than 50 feet in length, and are each capable 
of containing 12 or 15 natives. The hull is balanced and steadied 
in the water by two outrigger poles, laid athwart, haying a float 
of lio*ht wood fastened across them at each end, so that it is impos- 
sible for them to upset. A stage is formed on the canoe, where 
the outriggers cross, on which is carried the fishing gear, and, 
invariably, also fire. The canoes are propelled by short paddles, 
or a sail of palm-leaf matting when the wind is fair. Considerable 
nicety is also shown in the making of fishing-lines and hooks. 
The former are made from the fibres of a species of climber, very 
neatly twisted. The fish-hooks are made of tortoiseshell or nails 
procured from wreck timber. They are without barbs, and our 
fish-hooks are eagerly sought for in place of them. 

The food of the natives consists chiefly of fish, and, in the season, 
turtle, wdth roots and fruits. These latter and shcll-fish it is the 
business of the females to collect and prepare. They may, how- 
ever, be truly said to be omnivorous, for nothing comes amiss to 
them, and the quantity they can consume is almost incredible. I 
have seen them luxuriating on the half-putrid liver of a large 
shark, cast up on the beach ; the little black children scooping up 
the filthy oil, and discussing it apparently with the greatest gusto. 

These remarks apply to the four tribes which inhabit the terri- 
tory within the limits mentioned at the commencement of this 
l^eport — ^viz., the peninsula to the northward of the Kennedy River. 
These four tribes are not distinguishable from each other by any 
distinct peculiarity that I can perceive. They keep each to their 
own territory, except on the occasion of a grand “ corroborie,’’ 
when the whole assemble. They are at present on terms of peace 
nominally. Should a safe opportunity of cutting off a straggler 
offer, I have no doubt it would be taken advantage of. They are 
cowardly and treacherous in the extreme. The “ Gudang tribe, 
claiming the land from Cape York to Fly Point, at the entrance 
of Albany Pass, is small in numbers, having, I fancy, been seriously 
thinned by their neighbours, the Kororegas,’’ from the Prince of 
"Wales Island, in Torres’ Straits, who frequently come down upon 
them. Paida, Mr. M^GilluTay’s kotaiga (friend), was not long 
since killed by them. The Goomkoding ” tribe, who live on the 
north-western shore, I have seen little of. They and the Gudang ” 
seem to hold most communication with the islanders of Torres’ 
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Straits, the intermixture of the races being evident. Kororega 
words are used by both these tribes, and the bow and arrow are 
sometimes seen among them, having been procured from the islands. 
The Yadaigan’' tribe inhabit the south side of Newcastle Bay 
and the Kennedy River ; the “ Undooyamo/’ the north side. 
These two tribes are more numerous than the two first-mentioned, 
and appear to be of a more independent race than the others, 
and gave us much trouble, on our first settlement, by continual 
thefts, and otherwise. The tract of country which they inhabit is 
nearly covered with the densest scrub, and with swamp, into which 
they took refuge with their booty as soon as any depredation was 
committed, so as to render it next to impossible for us to pursue 
them. These four tribes together do not number in all more than 
from 250 to 300 men. 

All these people are much addicted to smoking. Tobacco is 
used by them in preference, when it can be got. Before its intro- 
duction, or when it is not procurable from hmropeans, the leaves 
of a large spreading tree, a species of Eiujenia, was and is still 
used. These leaves must possess some strong deleterious or nar- 
cotic property. I was for some time puzzled to assign a cause for 
so many of the natives being scarred by burns. Nearly every one 
show s some marks of burning, and some of them are crippled and 
disfigured by fire in a frightful manner. They smoke to such 
excess as to become quite insensible, and in that state they fall 
into their camp-fires, and receive the injuries mentioned. The 
pipe used is a singular instrument for the purpose. It is a hollow 
bamboo about 2^ feet long, and as thick as a quart bottle. One 
of the smoking party fills this in turn with smoke from a funnel- 
shaped bowl, in which the tobacco is placed, by blowing it through 
a hole at one end of the tube. When filled it is handed to some 
one w^ho inhales and swallows as much of the smoke as he can, 
passing the pipe on to his neighbour. I have seen a smoker so 
much affected by one dose as to lie helpless for some minutes 
afterwards. 

^ Thus much for the general appearance and habits of the Capo 
\ ork natives. A very accurate vocabulary of their language has 
been published by Mr. M^Gillivray in his account of the voyage of 
H.M.S. Rattlesnake. Of their superstitions I am unable to speak 
with certainty. That they have no belief in the existence of a 
Supreme Being is, I think, positive. They are, like all the 
Australian tribes, averse to travelling about at night, if dark ; 
this, I believe, chiefly arises from the inconvenience and difficulty 
of moving about at such times, and not from any superstitious 
fear. They travel when there is moonlight. TTiey are true 
observers of the weather, and before the approach of a change, 
move their camps so as to obtain a sheltered position. They 
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do not seem to give the slightest thought to cause or effect, and 
would, I believe, eat and pass away their time in a sort of trance- 
like apathy. Nothing appears to create surprise in them, and 
nothing but hunger, or the sense of immediate danger, arouses 
them from their listlessness. 

The Banks and Mulgrave Islanders in Torres Straits seem to be 
of a more savage nature, although intelligent, and giving con- 
siderable attention to the cultivation of yams, bananas, &c. Both 
the good and bad features in their characters may, I believe, in a 
great measure be attributed to the strong influence exercised 
among them by a white man, called by the natives AVini,’’ who 
has been living there for many years. This man, who is supposed 
to be an escaped convict from one of the former penal settlements 
in Australia, no doubt considers it politic to keep Europeans from 
visiting the island where- he resides and which is called “ Badu.” 
The natives of Cape York hold him and the Banks Islanders 
generally in the greatest dread, giving me to understand that all 
strangers going there are killed, and their heads cut off. The 
latter appears to be the custom of these and the natives of the 
neighbouring islands towards their slain enemies. 

The natives of the islands more to the northward and eastward 
are said to be of milder dispositions, especially the Darnley 
Islanders — of whom Captain Edwards, of Sydney, who had a 
“ Beche-de-mer ” fishing establishment there during the last year, 
speaks in high terms as being of friendly dispositions and dis- 
playing very considerable intelligence, living in comfortable huts 
and cultivating yams, bananas, cocoanuts, &c., in considerable 
quantities. Among these islanders I should think missionaries 
might establish themselves without great difficulty, and with a 
satisfactory result 

I think that the simple fact of a settlement of Europeans being 
established at Cape York will very much tend to curb the savage 
natures of the natives, not only of the mainland but also of the 
islands, and any unfortunates who may be cast among them from 
shipwrecked vessels will, at all events, have their lives spared ;■ and 
I believe that, should such an event take place, I should soon hear 
of it fi’ora the natives here. The communication between the 
islanders and the natives of the mainland is frequent, and the 
rapid manner in which new^s is carried from tribe to tribe to great 
distances is astonishing. I w’as informed of the approach of 
H.M.S. Salamander^ on her last visit, two days before her arrival 
here. Intelligence is conveyed by means of fires made to throw 
smoke up in different forms, and by messengers who perform long 
and rapid journeys. 

Irom what I have previously said of the soil here, it will be 
seen that no large portion of it is suited for agriculture. Even 
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were the land good, the peculiar climate, which may be considered 
dry for eight months in the year, would not permit satisfactory 
cultivation to any large extent. During the rainy months, from 
December to April, vegetables suitable to the temperature may be 
grown in abundance. 

Of the agreeableness and salubrity of the climate of Somerset, 
I cannot speak too favourably. The wet season commenced here 
last year (1864) with the month of December, and continued till 
the latter part of March. During that time the rain was inter- 
mittent, a day or two of heavy wet being succeeded by fine 
weather. The winds from the north-west were light, and falling 
away to calm in the evening and night. During this season the 
highest range of my thermometer was 98^ in the shade; but 
it very rarely exceeds 90^. During the calms immediately 
succeeding wet, the heat was disagreeable, and mosquitoes appeared, 
but not numerously. The nights we1*e invariably cool. The 
weather for the remaining seasons of* the year may be termed 
enjoyable. A fresh bracing breeze from the south-east blows 
almost continually, the thermometer averaging during the day 
from 80^ to 85^. This temperature, with the cool nights (sufficiently 
so to render a blanket welcome) and delightful sea-bathing, 
prevent any of the lassitude or enervating influence, so common to 
tropical climates elsewhere, from being felt at Somerset. 

During the time of my residence here, no serious indisposition 
has occurred among the European residents. Occasional slight 
attacks of illness, generally traceable to some cause, has taken 
place, but, as far as can be judged, there is no local malady. 
There has been no symptom of fever or ague, which it was appre- 
hended would be prevalent during the rainy season, as in 
other hot countries. Dr. Haran, u.x. (the naval surgeon in 
charge) reports very favourably of the salubrity of the climate. 
1 have every reason to believe, with Dr. Haran, tlmt, at no very 
distant period, when steam communication through Torres Straits 
shall have been established, Somerset will be eagerly sought by 
invalids from the East, as an excellent and accessible sanatarium. 

At all events, there can be no doubt but that the new settlement 
will fulfil admirably the objects for which it was founded, i.e. as a 
port of call and harbour of refuge for trade in the dangerous 
navigation of Torres Straits, and as a coal depot for steamers. 
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VI . — Ascent of the River Purus. By W. Ch^vndless, Esq., m.a., 
Gold Medallist E.G.S. 


Beady February 26, 1866. 


As the Purus is one of the least known of the great tributaries of 
the Amazon, perhaps no apology is necessary for my offering these' 
notes (imperfect as they are), chiefly the results of a journey on it 
from June, 1804, to February, 1805. 

In modern times there have been four explorations of the Purus, 
ordered by the Brazilian Government. The first, many years 
ago, conducted by one Joao Cometa, reached only the mouth of 
the River Ituxy, about 700 miles * up ; and both this and the 
following expedition succeeded far more, by mismanagement and 
misconduct, in giving offence to the Indians than in accomplishing 
any useful purpose. The second, in 1852, conducted by one yerafim, 
a Pernambucano, w^ent well supplied with provisions and men, 
including twelve soldiers,' and ascended the river for about 1300 
miles, but, except the names and apparent size of a few of the tribu- 
taries, and the important fact of the absence of rapids, it brought 
back no information of value ; the report being filled principally 
with a string of Indian names of the different sandbanks — utterly 
useless — and no attempt having been made to determine distances, 
except by days' journeys. The third expedition, in 1860, was 
conducted by Manoel Urbano, a mulatto, a man of slight educa- 
tion, but great natural intelligence. As a proof of his acuteness 
1 may mention that he had found out for himself that rocks were 
deposited by water in a soft state, from observing fossil foot-prints 
in the rocks on the banks of the Amazon, at Manacapuru, where he 
lives. By great tact, firmness, and courage he has acquired an 
extraordinary influence among the Indians of the Purus, and is well 
acquainted with many tribes and their languages. I have said thus 
much about him, because a great deal of the information, especially 
about the Indians, which I have obtained has been gathered from 
him ; and absolutely all that is known of the tributaries of the Purus 
excepting the first three, is known from his information His ex’ 
pedition was sent not to explore the Purus, but to discover \ 
water-communication, rumoured, though on no real 
«xi.t tatwee. the Pure* and the Made'™, ahote fc rS rf the 
latter nrer, ,hiA it was tho.sht mieht thus be a, 3 ' 


‘I'y.one. ..-d an the rivers, i„. 


eluding the Amazon, fell mudi belovv their usua ow ^ 


casaivaly an each tributar y yi.„„rl 


• Where miles are spoken of, English miles 


are to be uuderstood. 
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water; nevertheless he ascended the largest, the Aquiiy, for twenty 
days, and the Purus itself for some miles. Tliough anything’ 
like an exact knowledge of the course of the river vas naturally 
impossible where no compass was used, yet from tlie rising of the 
sun he had formed a much ])etter estimate of the general course than 
I should have thought ])0:?sible in so tortuous a v\yoi\ and not a 
bad one of the distances in leagues. But from ignorance of the 
geography of the surrounding countries he misunderstood nmcli of 
the information given him hv the Indians : so that in tlu' otlielal 
Report of iiis Jouzmty (dra\ui u]) hv a person of education j the 
important tact that lie was not tar from the river Pcavali was 
omitted, while the extraordinary statement tiiat tlio Indian:, had 
told him he wa- near the Bolivian town of Sarayacu — as lie :.up- 
po-ed, on the Funds — f<nind place. 

In con^equence of the interest excited by 3IanoeI Urliano's 
journey, the Brazilian Government, in sent a steamer up the 

Purus. Mucli was ex])ected of tlii^ fourth exjieditiuii, but little was 
accomplished. Firewood had nut beeif prepared fur any gn^at dis- 
tance, so the bteaiiier was coutiiiually delayed, and aFu beiim ^low, 
it ascemded slowly. Finally, having s])eiit about forty da}s in 
travelling little more than mile.-, the ex])editi()n turned buck 
ingloriouslv, having found nowhere less tlian 7-b (Brazilian) iathoins 
in the channel. .Strange to say, no astronomical instruments, and 
consequently no astronomical observations were taken : in fact, J 
believe not a single astronomical observation had been taken on 
the Purus before I entered it. Among several gentlemen wlio 
voiimtarily* aecunijjaihed the exjieditiun was IMr. dVallis, a (iei’inaii 
naturalist and very able draughtsman. Mr. dVailis, disajqiointed, 
as all on board w'ere excejit the (‘ommander, at the jireinature ter- 
inination of the voyage, with nreat spirit started up the river in a 
canoe (when the steamer turned back), thouu’h utterly unjM'ovided 
for such a journev. l^nfurtuiiately his canoe w a- small and leaky, 
and overloaded, and, a fbwv nights after starting, it :.unk in deep 
water, by which he lost his winde stock of })ru\i^ions, beside:’ other 
property. .Subsequentlv, by great imprudence in diy ing gun])owder, 
he was most severely burnt, but still kept on till about ten miles 
above tlic river l^iuynim. Mr. A\ allis ha-, I believe, sent a narrative 
of lii^ journey to Europe ; but to wdiat country I am ignorant. Ilis 
drawings of the fish of the Purus are adinirahhn and stand per- 
fectly the severe test of recognition by boatmen and Indian-. 

Apart from any geographical interest, the Furus has in the last 
eight or ten years become much more known and important, owing 
to its richness in vegetable jzroducts, chiefly india-rnbber, szirsa- 
parilla, and balsam of cupalva : aUo in nuts and cocoa (cacao). 
JSarsapar'dla is most abumlaut from TOU to PH)i) mile- from the 
mouth; copaiva on the various trlFutafies ; india-rubber from 2(j0 
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miles up to as far as any one has gone in search of it, say 750 
miles : from 200 to 400 miles is the district where the greater 
number of india-rubber makers locate themselves. The dry season, 
June to November, is the time of work ; and at the beginning of 
this a large number of canoes go up river. In 18G4 more than 
20,000^. worth of goods entered the Purus, including, however, 
in this provisions, chiefly mandioca-flour. During the last few 
years the population of this province has turned more and more 
to the extraction of natural products, and away from agriculture, 
as the following statistics (from the official Report of duties paid) 
will show : — 


Arrolus, <^f 32 lb?. Arroba^. Arrobas. 

ISni. — Sarsaparilla 1793 .. Cacao 0,93(5 .. Iiidia-nil»ber 16,777 

1S63>61:* ,, 3092 .. „ 14,100 .. ,, 36,625 

Balsam oi Coipaiva not given, 

1861.— Coffee .. 630 .. Tobacco 1187 

1863-64*^ „ .. 222 .. „ 778 


In the same period mandiofa-flour has more than doubled in price 
(from B‘§U00 to BSGUO — 6.^. 9J. to 13,^’. OeZ. — per basket at least; 
and it is now occasionally at 8g000 or lOsOOC — 185. to 22^. 6^.), 
and is largely imported from Para, this province} ("Amazonas) not 
being now self-supporting. 

The great difficulty of travellers in these ])arts has usually been 
the obtaining a crew. Fortunately I managed to hire some Boli- 
vian Indians, who had come down the ^Madeira and on to Manaos 
for work, as a good many now do, on account of the 1 uglier price 
of labour here. They are su])erior to the Brazilian Indians, as 
they do not desert : on the other baud, they are more obstinate 
and mutinous, and equally lazy, though in a different way. It is 
hut right to mention that the authorities here, and especially the 
President of the province — despite the then recent differences with 
the British Government — showed the greatest desire to assist me 
in my journey, so far as lay in their power ; consequently I carried 
orders to the Directors of Indians on the Purus to furnis^h me with 
men, should I require them : as, however, my Bolivians stuck to 
me, I did not require them — a fortunate circumstance, since on 
the Purus, as a rule, the Indians care hut little for the Directors, 
and the Directors as little for the Government, 

On June 12th, 18b4, I entered the mouth of the Purus (there 
are three other channels, two leading to the Amazon above the mouth, 
and one below ; but from their small size they can hardly be called 
mouths) ; the water here had ceased to rise ; but I found the first 


til? province has been altered, and now begins on 

1 S 61 . Cocoa, it mavVe coinciding with the civil year as in 

province of the plantation cocoa of 
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sign of an ebb at 120 miles up on June 21st — about GOU miles from 
the mouth, the foil, as I ascertaiueel, began in the last clays of April. 
This great ditference is doubtless caused in part by the bends of the 
river, and one or two narrow s, which serve to hold up the water, 
and near the mouth soinetinies by the height of the Amazon ; but 
probably depends more on the fact that wdien the Purus is full the 
first tw'o large affluents, the Parana-pixuna and Tapaua, are com- 
pletely held back ; consequently their w ater accumulates till the 
Purus begins to fall — the lakes also serve as reservoirs. Near the 
mouth the flood of 18H-1: w^as less than that of 18Go by about (ifeet ; 
but above the island Uajaratuba by only IS inches ; and above the 
Parana-pixuna the ditference w^as insensible. 

The Purus flows through a valley of varzea.” * Here and 
there the terra firine ” touches on the river, generally termi- 
nating in cliffs (barreiras), sometimes of considerable height : the 
upper part of these ahvays conshts of red or yellowish-red unstra- 
tified clay, w'ith varying becfo of stratified sand, and clay below, 
the latter often of brilliant colours. These beds are frequently 
inclined, though never greatly so ; and in some cases the lower 
have been denuded before the upper were deposited. It seems 
probable that the red clay of the terra firine was formed from the 
denudation of granitic rocks suiTounding the ba^«in of the Purus, or 
rather of the Purus and the rivers to the west of it. In the little 
gutters formed by rain at the foot of the cliffs I have often found 
small rounded pieces of quartz. All information tends to show^ 
that the region from the Madeira to the Ucayali, which on the 
Purus to lat. 9'^ s. has but a slight elevation, formed, long after 
the land to the east w'as above water, a great basin or lake ; in 
the opinion of Dr. Coutinho, the government engineer here (wdio 
having travelled on the Tapajos, Madeira, Upper Amazon, and 
Jajmrii, and on the Purus as far as the steamer wxnt, is able to 
form a good idea of the whole district), a lake of fresh w^ater: the 
abundance of fobsil-w'ood and fragments of bone in parts of 
the Purus, would, I suppose, tend to confirm this view. The 
upper part (10 ft. to 20 ft.) of the varzea, as of the terra firme, is 
unstratified ; the low^r consists of hods of yellow' or hlueish-yellow' 
clay, mixed more or less with earthy matter, and by no means of 
the compact nature of the clay of the terra firme. The land on 
the convex side of the river — and the Purus seldom runs straight 
— is almost invariably igapo ; but never that on the concave side : 
when the convexity changes sides, so does the igapd. This strikes 

* The terms “ terra firme” (Portuguese) “varzea/^ and “igapd” have been so 
frequently used b}' 'writers on the Amazon, tliat an explanation ot* them is scarcely 
necessary. The first is the laud high above the river level ; the second, land occa- 
sionally fiooded at high water, but never to any depth ; the third, land always in 
time of flood many feet under water. The vegetation of these three is naturally 
very different, as has been fully explained by various wnters. 
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one entering the river iu time of flood; but when the river is low the 
explanation is clear, as this igapo then extends out into a sand- 
bank, often reaching half or more across the river, and obviously 
has been formed by the river in quite recent times, which, as it 
eats away the varzea on tlie concave side, increases and raises the 
sandbank till it reaches a level suitable for vegetation : in fact, 
where the river is straight for any distance there is neither sand- 
bank nor igapd. The edge of the venretation is bounded by the 
uirana,^ a tree of tlie willow tribe, with imbliubas and large coarse 
grass behind. In some cases, owing to some obstacle on the con- 
cave side, the current has been turned across, and carried away 
the sandbank and even part of the igapo, leaving a clitf 10 ft. to 
20 ft. high, or more, all but the surface-soil consisting of sand like 
the sandbanks. Accordingly, the jauan-palra, that likes sand, 
grows abundantly on the igapo : on the other hand, the miriti is 
\'ery scarce on the Purus, because the varzea is too high above 
the summer level of the water, and the igapd too sandy. The 
extent of the igapd shows the enormous change iu the bed of the 
Purus within very recent times. The causes of this and the great 
tortuosity of the river are not far to seek. The soil of the varzea 
is soft and readily eaten away. Another cau^c, perhaps more effi- 
cient, is, that the surface-water percolates downwards till it reaches 
the clay beneath, and along this makes its way to the river, thus 
causing immense landslips, on a small scale, resembling those of 
the Isle of A\"ight. Thus the tortuosity is constantly increasing 
till the river breaks through an istlimus and cuts off a bend. One 
such cut-off, IdU miles up, was made only ten or twelve years ago 
(exact dates it is impossible to obtain) : another! just above the lliver 
Manioria-mirim, about thirty years ago : Manoel Urbano recollects 
this latter with an isthmus 00 yards wide, as an excellent place to 
watch for game entering or leaving the peninsula. The Indians 
recollect or report from tradition otliers; and many more are 
obvious to the eye, where in very sharp bends the land on the 
inner side has the form of half a section of a ])i-concave lens ; 
and opposite one can trace the curve of the old river-bed as along 
the dotted line, by the varzea ; between which now is igapd on the 
new river-baiik, with two small mouths still remaining. The old bed 
vapidly tills up near the mouth (or cut-off) by the d'etritus bi •ought 
m by the river; but as there is no current to carry this far in. 


^ * Two trees, common on the ])anks of the Amazon, are called Vifam. The one 
Y Willd.J, the only species known in lioteuua- 

i other is a small bushy tree, with leaves like our sallow, but it 
ti'ihe, and is a species of Jh/Ju/vi. — [X'ote by It. Spbucjk, Ksq., 

c«t t'w point of the island 

river “ being silted up to connect the lake and 
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the resft remains as a lake ; and no doubt many of the lakes of 
the Purus, ^yhich are very numerous, ^'ere so formed ; though 
others, being too large for this cause, may correspond with some 
natural depression of the ground. Another marked feature of the 
Purus is its comparatively slight variation in width, and the absence 
of islands : of these there are but seven in all ; four of some size, 
all in the first 200 miles, and three small ones. This description — 
I fear tediously long — will apply to the wiiole river, excepting 
that from 12()U miles or so up the terra firmc approaches the river 
and narrows the varzea ; yet e^ eii far above it is never found at 
the same point on both sides of the river. 

On the low'cr part of the Purus, when full, it is somewiiat hard 
to get a living ; hut above (say 300 miles) food is more abundant : 
mo tuns of monkeys (coaitas and guaribas) in the wood are sel- 
dom w'aiiting. iieii the river falls, wild geese return from their 
migration to breed here. In July gaivotes’ eggs may he picked 
up by scores on the sandbanks : the oraivote is a gull ; its nest is 
merely a round hole in the sand, almost ahvay;? w here this has an 
upper coating of mud, and therefore does not drift with the wind, 
ab(mt four inches across and three deep ; the eggs, three or four in 
each nest, are of a dirty light-gTeen or brown, with patches a?? of 
dried blood — wiien fresh they are very good eating, and much like 
])iiflius’ eggs. In August the smaller turtle (tracaja) lays; and in 
lSe])tember the turtle ; occasionally one finds fresh eggs even in the 
middle of October. It is to he remarked that the seasons on the 
Puriis are considerably earlier than on the Amazon ; and this applies 
to fruits also: the assai is ripe in January on the Purus; on the 
Amazon not till February or March ; on the latter the first week in 
November is the time for making oil of turtle^’ eggs, on the former 
at that time the young turtles are hatched. Along the edge of the 
sandbanks fish are abimdant, particularly of the kinds pirarara, suru- 
bim, and peixe-leoha (or firewood fish), all species of Pimelodus ; 
also alligiitors and ra\-fish; so that between these and piranhas 
bathing is not very safe. It would be well if there were no 
v/orse plagues; but in parts, between pinm- flics all day and 
mosquitoes all night, rest is almost impossible, and one is driven 
to and fro as if between the gate of Hell and Acheron. These 
may seem trifles, but they seriously diminish the numbers of 
settlers : many have told me that but for jiiuins they should stay 
the whole year up-river : as it is, there are hut half-a-dozen 
settlers, and only one of the>e within the country of the plums, 
which, like the india-rubber trees, arc not much found below 
the iHaiid of Uajaratuba. The ])lunis at times cause v(‘ry tire- 
some sores : I liave seen persons completely lame from them ; and 
at one time myself had nearly twenty larg’c feAers on one arm. 
Bleeding Is the most common, and undoubtedly an efficacious 
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remedy ; and the sap of the ocaiiba-tree ^ is an excellent salve for 
these or any other festering sores : though this is clear and red, 
people call it ocauba-milk ; for as tlie tap of the india-rubber tree 
is like milk, and this is to them the most important tree, they call 
the sap of all trees milk. The Purus now is a very liealthy river ; 
but some eight years ago fever was so prevalent and severe one 
season, that the following year four or live men only ventured np 
the river. Ague is prevalent on all the black- water tributaries ; 
whether from drinking the water, or from otiier causes is a dis- 
puted point. On]the upper Purus the men of the canoe that accom- 
panied me, fancying the water of the river brackish, took to drinking 
water from the small streams, and several were attacked with 
ague, which left tliem when they left off the black water ; and none 
of the men of my canoe, who all drank river- water, suffered : as, 
however, on the highest part of the Purus all of the other canoe, 
without exception, suffered severely from ague, while two of my 
Bolivians escaped, and two more had it but slightly, this result can 
hardly be deemed decisive. 

There is little of interest, and nothing of importance, in the per- 
sonal details of a journey up the Purus ; therefore I omit them. 
On July 7th I passed the River Parana-pixuna, the first affluent, 
tlie black water of which I met unmixed more than three miles 
below, and at a mile’s distance occupying a considerable portion of 
the river- The same phenomenon occurs on a greater scale with 
the Rivers Negro and Amazon. Dr. Coutinho tells mo he lias seen 
the River Negro water below Serpa still unmixed. All the infor- 
mation I have received negatives the existence of a ivater-commu- 
ideation from the Parana-pixuna to the iMadeira, below Cratto, as 
marked in many maps, and agrees in giving two or three days’ 
journey by laud. The Indians thus far, and there are but a few 
of them, are Muras, a tribe ill-famed here and wlierever they arc 
known (as on tlie Amazon and 3Iadeira), being indolent, drunken, 
dishonest, and prone to acts of violence. There is no doubt that 
attacks on canoes on the iladeira have at times been made by tlie 
Muras, while Araras, and others, have got the credit. Above the 
River Jacare, a small affluent, though with a large mouth, begins 
the territory of the Pamniarys. The Pammarys and Juberys^re 
merely subdi visions of the old tribe of Puru-puriis, wliich name 
is extinct. They speak the same language ; are the same in 
habits and appearance; and are alike afflicted with an un- 
pleaslng skin-disease : wli ether this be hereditary or not is doubt- 
ul children of two or three years old are generally still clean. 

ome Indians of other tribes, and one white trader, have caught 


is th« general name for th 
'Whose sap is reputed a vulnerary. — [K. S.] 
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it ; but it is certainly not communicated by mere ordinary contact. 
The rainmaiys are a very peaceable race : deaths by violence, 
and even severe wounds or blows, are almost unknown among 
them. They arc a merry, good-humoured set, fond of and lamed 
for singing : their songs have in general much of the wild eftect 
of a bagpipe beard at a di:?taiice. Their agriculture is but 
slight : tiiev plant bananas, aiphn, and mandioca, but do not make 
maudioea-flour, though they are fond of it, and try to obtain it 
from traders. They are essentially a nater-side tribe, good at 
fishing, and shooting (with arrow) fish or turtle, but very unskilled 
in shooting game, and generally in shooting upwards. Traders 
employing a whole village of them have frequently received from 
201) to oUO turtles from a single day’s work. I have counted more 
than sixty canoes floating down river together in chase of turtle, 
each with a woman steering and an Indian standing like a statue 
in the bow of the canoe watcliiiig for turtle rising. The regular 
price for a turtle is one barbed iron arrow-head, or two un barbed ; 
but when the river is in flood they a^k more. In the dry season 
they live mostly on the sandbanks, making huts of pahndoaf 
mats nlien they stay long in oiic ])liice ; hut when moving, 
they content themselves with fixing in the ground houghs of 
the Liirana tree, as a shade. In the time of flood they retire 
to tlie lakes, atid make their mat-huts on rafts, moored in the 
middle to avoid the mosquitoes. A Pamraary village has then 
rather a striking appearance. So far as I have seen — and I have 
not seen the same in the ease of any other tribe — each family 
always lives in a separate hut, and each hut stands on its own raft : 
the interior is arranged very neatly and generally there is at least 
one large groeu trunk, an article they are very ambitious of own- 
ing, even if they have nothing to put in it ; this, however, is not 
often the case. Tluiv now work to a great extent, though lazily, 
at collecting’ india-rubber, and well understand the value of it, and 
of what they receive for it ; though like all Indians they will pay 
ridiculods prices for tilings they take a fancy to. Portuguese 
axes they now refuse, and ask for American. They trade with 
other tribes, selling chiefly worn-out knives, axes, Ac. They 
are very imitative in their tastes. I knew an instance of two 
Pammarys being left in a canoe with a carboy half full of 
vinegar, and drinking an enormous amount of it, believing it 
was wine. No one now would leave them with spirits in reach, 
as, thanks to the traders, they have learnt to get drunk on every 
possible occasion. In general they buy and wear clothing ; but 
those who have bought none use the tanga only, axid that a 
very small one ; the women a piece of cotton cloth fastened round 
the hips. The Pammarys belong exclusively to the Purus, and are 
not found even balf-a-dozen miles up any affluent. 
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On the River Tapaua, as one of the very few persons acquainted 
with it informed me, are the Cipos, a small and friendly tribe, very 
industrious, and generally with a stock of mandioca-flour on hand : 
they are said to be good linguists. The Tapaua, at no great 
distance from its mouth, has a large affluent on the right, the 
Cuni-ua, which accompanies the Purus more or less. The main 
Tapaua cuts across the line of the River Coary and River Tetfe, 
which are commonly represented as much longer than they are in 
fact, and rises near the River Jurua, to which, or to some tributary 
of which, Indians pass from the Tapaua, At 14 mile from its 
mouth the Tapaua approaches the Purus within :^00 yards, and 
there is a second mouth here, a small channel, up which occasionally 
the Purus water runs. As, however, the water is never sufficient 
to affect the water of the Tapaua, I have not considered the island 
between the two mouths an island of the Purus. 

Towards the end of July I reached the River 3Iucuim, and, 
3 miles above, Canotama, Manoel Urbano’s feitoria,’' as the shed 
of any one who brings up one hundred pounds’ worth or so of goods 
is pompously styled. Here I was delayed more than a fortnight 
waiting for one of his sons, who had accompanied him on his expe- 
pedition and afterwards accompanied me, but was now absent. It 
was necessary to have with me some one who could speak the 
language of the Hypurinas, the tribe next above, and very desirable 
to strengthen my party by the addition of a second canoe. Subse- 
quently, finding my stock of mandioca-flour too small, I had to 
return 150 miles down river to another feitoria to buy more. 
It was during this journey that I observed an occultation near the 
mouth of the River Tapaua. 

At Canotama, 3 feet above the high-water line, the barometer 
(mean of 16 days at 9 a.m. and 3 r.M.) stood higher than in 
Manaos at about 10 feet above the high level of the River Negro, 
at the homologous hours. Similarly Mr. Wallace remarks that 
as far as his observations extended, the barometer stood hjgher at 
Manaos than at Para. The difference at the high-water line and 
the level at the beginning of September was 0*048 inch (with the 
air at 80^) ; but the fall in 18G4 was considered a small one. The 

friagem,” or cold weather, docs not come here as on tbe Upper 
Amazon! in one spell of a fortnight or more, but in several of two 
to five days at a time, during May to August inclusive. Thus we 
had it on July 25th and 26th, August 8th, 11th, and 23rd and 24th. 
It was ahvays ushered in by very violent thunder-storms the qight 
before, after wdiich the wind shifted to s.s.vv. 

In the district between the Purus and Madeira, especially on the 


aro Amazon and lUver Negro.’ Tins and other ^vo^ks referred to, 

are quoted from memory, as I have none of them at hand. 

T Ct. Bates Naturalist ou the Kiver Amazons,’ chapter on Ega. 
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Rivers Mucuiin, Mary, and Pacid, live the Catauixis, a fine hand- 
some tribe, free from the Puru-puru skin-disease, and remarkably 
clear-complexioned. Warlike if attacked, and prompt to guard 
their own, they are by disposition peaceable and industrious — fond 
of agriculture and even of manufacture. Their mandioca-flour is 
very superior to that of the Amazon, as they do not extract the 
tapioca or starch ; and their pottery, very neatly made and orna- 
mented with geometrical patterns, is much prized on the Purus : in 
this and incarajuaro, a red paint, formed by a decoction of the leaves 
of the plant so called, they trade also with other Indians. At this 
time they were suffering much from catarrh, which is very fatal to 
Indians ; ^ and there had been not a few deaths from this cause. 
Not having been up the tributaries, I have seen of the Catauixis 
those only who have come down to the Purus, and they come but 
seldom. At the mouth of the River Mary I saw one who, though 
living but half a day’s journey f down-stream) from the Purus, had 
never seen the river before, and was evidently much puzzled at the 
sight of it, and at the pi urns. The Catauixis are said to be given to 
hospitality — a virtue very rare among Indians. 

In iSe})tember, 1861, Manoel Urbane, sent by the Government, 
ascended the River Mucuiin for about a fortnight, and thence 
passed in two days overland (the return journey took but one day) 
to the River Madeira, near the Salto Thcotoiiia, the third rapid, 
I believe, the sound of which he tells me he heard at night by the 
Mucuim.t 

At last, on September 5th, I started up-river. At this time the 
river was low and travelling easv, as the sandbanks, often a mile 
and occasionally 3 miles :t long, serve as a towing-path ; and as the 
Puriis is a succession of bends, and in nearly every bend a sand- 
bank surrounds the convex side, frequently in a day s journey of 
15 or 20 miles we had but 2 or 3 miles of rowing, viz., in crossing 
from the end of one sandbank to the beginning of another. The 
sandbanks in this jiart and above have usually an even edge and a 
pretty uniform depth round it : those below the Barreira de Cana- 
riha for the most part run out into projecting points and are cut 
into by deep gulfs, and therefore do not serve for towing. I do 
not know the cause of this difterence. 

The Mary and Facia are small rivers closed in by the iSIucuim 
and a tributary of the Ituxy : the latter is a large river. It is by 
this that the Government hopes to find a communication with the 

* Cf. Bates’ ‘ Naturalist on the Hiver Amazons,* chapter on Ega. 

t The Brazilian official report of this journey is translated in the Appendix to 
the next Memoir, p. 12(>. 

X Serafim '/Travels of Cieza de Leon,’ printed for the Hakluyt Society, p. 340^ 
speaks of travelling along a sandbank or beach for 5 or 6 thnjs. Apparently he 
lost his notes of the last 10 days of August. I have never spent as much as 
3 /iowrs along any sandbank on the Purus, south of lat. s. 
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3Iadeira above tlie rapids. In respect of ague the Ituxy has the 
woi*st naine of all the affluents : the Pamaiuis, a tribe on it, are 
said to be always sufrering, and consequently very indolent and 
unwilling to work, whatever price be oifered. At tins time the 
Ituxy was low, and its water clear and only a light-brown. This 
is the case in summer with most of the black-water rivers. Its 
temperature was exactly that of the Purus. 

Above the River Sepatynlm and from this to the River Hyuacii, 
a distance along the river (omitting the bends) of nearly 300 miles, 
extends the tribe of Hypurinds, the most numerous, warlike, and 
foraildable on the Purus. On the left side, at one or two days’ 
journey from the river, are the Jamamad}% extending inland of 
the Hypurinas for their whole length ; but on the right not even 
the name of another tribe inland is known. Apart from all other 
distinctions, Indians in these regions may be divided into Indians 
of the land and Indians of the water. The Januimadys are exclu- 
sively a land tribe, living on small streams only, and not using 
canoes. The Hypurinas are also a land tribe, but less exclusively 
so, and following up the tributaries of the Purus, intersect the 
,ramamadys. Those near the river-bank, as far as about half-way 
between the Pauynim and the Aqulry, are now peaceable, and 
work most years, more or less, in the extraction of sarsaparilla with 
Manoel Urbano (or his sons). Even these, however, always make 
their houses at least a couple of miles inland, and those living 
farther up have their villages seldom less than a half-day’s 
journey from the water. Tiieir houses are generally very long, 
and somewhat narrow and low : the side- walls and roof are 
one, the poles being fixed in the ground converging upwards 
from the opposite sides, and being then bent together, so as to 
meet lower and form a pointed arch for the cross-section of the 
house ; the thatch (of course) is of palm-leaves, and the ends arc 
closed, leaving but small doorways, so that it is dark inside. In 
summer they frequently move nearer to the river-bank and make 
temporary sheds, just sufficient to throw the rain clear of the ham- 
mock, separately for each fiimily. In these 1 have found them 
using charcoal for cooking, so as not to attract the pium-flies. They 
use bark canoes only, generally large enough to hold five or six 
persons, and the number of the canoes at the ‘Sports” of the 
villages shows these to be large. The Hypurinas seem to delight 
in war, and to be constantly engaged in it (chiefly on those of 
their own tribe), with or without cause — frequently, indeed, sending 
a challenge. I have seen many among them with fresh arrow- 
w’ounds. Some few use the taqudra,” or arrow headed with bam- 
boo, naturally poisonous ; but more the ‘‘ curabi,” an unfeathered 
arrow with a poisoned head, notched and half cut through so as to 
reak off in the body. The poison is compounded of the sap of 
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the “ assacil” and other inijrredlents : they try it first with the small 
arrows of the hlow-tuhe oa iiiuiike}>. Salt is said to be an aiititlote 
to this and all Iiidhiu poUons. I am told that the 3Iiraiihas on 
the River Ja])urA carry each man hb little bae’ of ^alt wlien thev 
go to tiuht. Always expectinix an attark, the ilvpuriiia rari'lv 
lays aside his bow, ami naturally dirtru^t^ a ^traimer. A few 
woixU ill their own lanouaue, howe\er. have a inauic ethmt, and the 
danger Is at the first approach only ; for if they do not then attack, 
they will not do so treaelieroii^iy afterwards. Thi? rule, however, 
does not hold good aiuono’ them-ehes, and murders, as war, are 
common for the sake of a tvifie. 

"When the turtles come out ou the sandbanks, the llvpunna^: fn)m 
the interior come too. On nio.-t >andl)anks we found them (or traee:^ 
of them), and always aniual ; seldom, however, more than 15 or 20 
together, and they never ofi’ered to mole:?t us. I like the Hvjmrina-:, 
for tlmy are well-uuiiinered, and have a certain air of &(‘if-respect 
about tlieu). They are ako clean : one who worked fora fmv da\> in 
iny canoe, having a shirt, directly he espied a hit of ?oap. a-ked me 
for it, and at onee ^et to work with it; whi'n-as- a Tamiiiarv will 
scarcely ever wa-h his clotluv. exet'jit hy coinjmkion. In noneral 
the llypurituis wear nothing but the taiiga," aiul the wmiim a 
piece ot cloth, tho^e from tlie inland \iiiages merelv a leaf: 
the women seem to be little bet^er than dave>, and before 
strang(n*s do not venture to ^^ay a word. Polvgamv. in ino^t 
tribe:? the privilege of the eliu'fs, is common, and indcL'd general, 
among the H\]mrinus. Possibly their continual wai> niav make 
an actual disproportion in the sexes, though when oiu' ])art\ is eom- 
pletely vietoriuus, neither woman nor child i? s])ared. 

Manoel Urbano tells me that the?e and all Indians have a belief 
in a Su})reme or vSuperior Reing, whom some call ** ( ariinade/’ 
others Jurimate.” When a?ked if they have :?eeu him, thev 
re])ly, with somewhat of awe, that it is not given to every one to see 
Juriniate ; and when seen, only a face is ?eeii. ( )ne can well ima- 
gine hosv some Indian in the dimne>s and stillness ai the forcert 
fashions the image of a face, as Norna heard vomes among tin' >tones 
ot Stennis. Indians, unless brought away as mere children, nevm' 
lose their faith in Jurimate, however they mav eouform with the 
ceremonies of Catholicism : this they consider has nothing to do 
with them ; they belong to Jurimate, All tribe'-- have some funeral 
ceremonies, and bury, or ])lace by the grave, food, urucu. vSee. 
Ihe Paimnarys also light a tire from time to time over the grave. 
1 hey leave their dead buried. The Hypurinus, after a while, 
when tlie bones are clean, take them uj), and liavi' a fe:?tival and a 
luiieral oration ; the orator taking ig), cj/. the ariii-boue, and suing, 
\\ ith this arm he did.*' vkc. — ivooniiting tlie great deeds ot t'ne 
dead; after this tliey guard the bones caiefiiljv. 
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JS'otcs on the Hirer Pu/ns. 

The Ilypurii'ias paint thcm:relvc?, chiefly in black, \vlth the roa^t 
unripe fruit of the genipapa ; but the pattern seems to depend upon 
individual taste. They are fond of siiutf, nhicli they inhale through 
a hollow bone from the palm of the hand : their simtf-boxcs are 
made of snail-shells, the mouth oF the shell being stopped with a 
piece of cockle-shell, and a small tube fixed in the top of the shell 
to pour out the snulF. '' Ipadii ’’ (coca) is still more indis])ensable, 
and they are seldom seen without a lump of it in their cheeks. 

From the little lliver Aicinam upwards the Purus in the dry 
season is not navigable for large craft, as, though free from rapids, 
it has at interval sliallows with rock — generally yellow or claret- 
coloured sandstone if in situ, " or ehe heaps of the debris of the 
sandstone. In some places 1 found a sort of false conglomerate 
(concretions of clay taking the place of pebble?) to 2 ft. thick, 
overlying' the chiVy and overhanging considerably. In this, and 
occasionally, but rarely, in the sandstone, I have found ?inall bit? of 
petrified or semi-petrified wood ; and on the heaps of debris the 
amount of this is astonishing. On one bank below the River 
Ilyuacii \sere many large masses; one of about 2 b feet long, and 
apparently the entire thickness of the tree, originally about 18 
inches, with the concentiical rings very ])erfect, hut now very 
elliptical, with axes 5 to 3. The mineralogical character difier? 
considerably ; one piece vras ?ufticientlv silicious to strike a light, 
Tragments of fos?iI bone, usually much water- worn, are al?o 
ciannion ; entire bones scarce, but occasionally to be found. Kow 
and then both lioiies and wood ha\e a slight encrustation of iron 
])yr\tes, sufficiently decomposed to taste of sulphate of iron. Pieces 
of wood, black and apparently in part carbonised, coinmoidy have 
an efflorescence of nitre or some similar salt. A piece rubbed clean 
bad in a week or ten days a new efflorescence. 1" hough the?e 
boues and pieces of \vood are often found where the adjoining 
bank is varzea, it is clear they are relics of the terra firine, tiist 
• left bare when this w'as carried away, then buried under the varzea, 
and ROW' again left bare. One piece of fossil wood I found at the 
bv3ttom of a bed of sand (about d ft. thick, iiiter?tratlfied w ltli clay 
at the ba?e of a barreira the lowest 2 inches of which were 
ceniented by oxide of iron. This wood, however, was in a different 
condition from any other specimen, as it consisted to a great extent 
of oxide of iron. 

The Paujnim and Inaiiynlm, both large affluents, are entirely 
unknown ; the former, the first river of wiiite water, has a strong 
current at all times, both in hig-h and low' water. These rivers 
cauuot, however, come from any verj/ great distance, being shut in 
between tlie Purus and Jurua. The Aquiry is still more impor- 
taut, and of tins I shall treat in the sequel. The jauari palm ex- 
tends on the Purus 13 or 20 miles only above the mouth of the 
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last-named Perhaps the soil of the i^iapd contains too much earthy 
matter, as the Purus y^ater is in flojjd-tinie far nK)re muddy l}efore 
beiiur diluted by the Aquiry, Benveen this and the Ilyiiacii (and 
above) we found another palm, liitliertu uukiuAvii, I believe/' d'he 
tree very nearly re:?emble^ the Cayaue'f (or Doni-deiu), well-knovn 
on the Amazon, and. like that, from yi^ar to year inerea^es it> bullv 
and not its lieiijlit. Each fruit, which is (ronnhly s])eakin<j') round, 
and about the size of a man's heaal, irruvrs siim’ly on the stem below 
the leaves, so close that sometimes it is not eas\ to cut the >ta]k. 
When the tree is very low I have found the fruit, on the tree, half 
buried in the ground. The fruit hard and rough outside, and 
divided into numerous seijfinents, each containing 2 or d sce(E, 
the size of a small ei]rir» very uhite and hard. \\ hen ripe it .splits 
up. The ManeteiUM'Vs vat the unripe roods while pulpy, and tin* 
tleshy substance that encloses the reeds when ripe. They call the 
palm Cavauariph.’’ This palm is not very ahumlaiit, and had 
escaped the notice of Wanoel Lrhano, who^ however, fouiul on 
the river Acpiirv a rimilar species (ditferinn' only in the structure of 
the fruit). Mr. Wallis, who had lieard of this, was very doriroiH 
of obtaining it. It may, therefore, be rafely stateii not to exist ro 
low as the Pauynim. 

The higlu'r one ascends the Purus the more l)am])o() abounds in 
the forest, and ‘Arecheira"J behind tlie sandbanks. This, very 
abundant on the Amazon, is scarce on the Lower Purus. It is of 
great use to the traveller, as in 10 minutes one can make a rhed of 
it, sulheient to cook or sleep in. 

Between the Aqniry ami Hyuacu is a bend of the river about 
3 miles round a peninsula, the i<thuuis \>elnn' only 70 yards wide 
from bank to bank. Many more or les:? like thi?? occur (and it is not 
to be wondered at that the dead reckoning occasional!} anticipates 
the river, and makes a cut-oify Probably I >hou Id not have spe- 
cially observed this, but for my sceiuii some JiyjHirinas drair their 
canoes across. On a sandbank not far above we found nearly 30() 
turtles rottiuir, bavin nf been turned by the Indians, and hd't in the 
sun, which soon kills tliern. On (let. l^tli I witnessed a some- 
what unusual phenomenon : at 4.45 p.3i, small clouds near the sun 
were fringed with pink, wdth a second fringe of green inside that, a 
light-])lue occupying the (’entre of the cloud. A f wv gusts of wind, 
very violent, but la-ting barely } minute each, swept aeross from 

* PJaiiily a J*h[if<h-^>hrt^. or Wgetahli'-ivory PdUn ; aiui it is ipiite po^vTile tJ'at 
1)Oth of tiie forms lUeiuioiieU in this para^^aph are uleoticai Vviiii the two ^peeu s 
ot' J*J( Iff ''If that abound ou the Uca^aii ind HuaUa-:a, where the smaller of 

the two is < alle<l Y'trhui ami the larger 1 he \'i‘getaMe-i\ o' y IV.a- 

of Guayaquil, on the Paciiio coast, is a third ^peciu^', kuowu b} the local uaire of 
Vtidi. — [1\. S. I 

I C<iifun‘= Khih , rif lfiitorf , Gaertn, — [P S. ] 

+ So called, as the ilouer-stein serves for the -iiafts ofmnows 

li / 
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SAV. ; otherwise I iioticed i^othlrjj peculiar. No rain fell during 
the dav ; the night was fine, but the sky misty. 

Tlie Hyiiacii, as already stated, is the upper limit of the IlypurinfJs. 
On it 3Ianoel Urbano found the Cananiary Indians agricultural 
and peact‘fuh They knew of iron by report, but then possessed 
none. Thev are on friendly terms with the llypurinas, and inter- 
marriages between the borderers are common. At that time tliey 
had a village with its port on the Purus (on the right bank) ; but 
we found the path choked with brush : so, clearly, they have 
moved. From the Hyuacu there a considerable distance without 
Indians on or near the bank. It is said that on the left bank is a 
tribe called 1 ainamarys," who were fired on by the second ex])e- 
dition, and in conserpiencc retired inland. Some of my men said 
they heard, one night here, Indian music inland on the left. We 
fijiind, however, verv slight traces of Indians till we readied the 
sandbanks frerpiented bv the Manetenerys from above, \^bo make 
large but:? of arr(nv-grass now in process of being washed away as 
the river wa- rising. 

A week’s journey above the IT}uacu vre reached the point from 
which an Indian path leads to the «Iunui fat the commencemicnt of 
w'hich path arc a g(jod many lmt:^), and the following day the })lac(‘ 
wlitnv in was the filS't mahwn, and wdiero there is still a large 

pknitatloa of bananas. The Manetenerys liaxe now' retired about 
50 miles liiglier uj) the river, fixmi fear of tlu^ Hypuriiuis as w'(dl as 
we could ascertain, hut at times they come down here to g(‘t 
bananas and vi^'-it sandbanks still lower down. iTom this village 
Mau<»el Urbano, at the re(\uei;t of the chief, ])rought aw ay a young 
Indian woman, who beings or being thought to be, good looking, 
had been the cause of quarrels and murders, her lumbaiid liaving 
been killed first, and then his kin avenging his death. From her 
we had picked up the little of the language we knew'. She gave 
lO days’ journey from tlm Purus to the Jimia, by the path just below, 
and having lived so near could hardly have i>een ignorant of tlie 
fact. Ten days, lio'vever, of Indian travel, with w'omen and chil- 
dren, would not be more than 4 or 5 days for men alone. One of 
^lanoel Urbano’s men started from tiic river-bank at 7 a.m., and 
early in the afternoon passed the first halting-jfiace. We could 
not ascertain w'hether the path readies the main Jnrna, or only a 
tributary. About half-way between this point and tlie lliver Araca, 
opposite the remains oF another deserted yillagc, I obseiwcd the 
eclipse of the sun of Oct. 30th. As the ditference of longitude of 
this and the mouth of the Araca, by time Cibseryatioms on the 
return voyage depends only 3 4 day on chronometer, the longitude 
of that mouth may be considered pretty nearly correct. Oii Noy. 

P^'ssed malocas still inhabited, but the people of 
wcio all n])-river. We carried oft’ a few' things w'c needed 
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< — bananas, tobaeco. Otc. — leaving payment in iron in their place, 
l^xactly at the month of the AracA we met the^e Indians returning 
do\\n-river. Unlike the Ilypuriiuis, they did not ^^eize their bows, 
but came eagerly to u- with tobacco, balls of cotton, thread, cvc., 
asking for knives, tlAiiiig-houks, &c. Even one knowing of the 
existence of these Indian^, and of their comparative civilEatlon, 
cannot but be struck, after travelling for many weeks among naked 
and sus])icious savages, with the sight of Indians still farther in the 
interior, and cut oil’ fioin their natural channel of communication 
with the outer world ; yet who wear clothes, and plant cotton and 
^phi and weave it, both for their own use and for trade, and who 
show not the least fear but the greatest joy at the tight of strangers 
— unfortunate!}, it mu^t be added, wlio meet the stranger with 
od'ers of children f<)r sal(\ and with other otFors such as travellers 
re])ort to be made bv the Polvnetians. 

It is probable that the Manetenerys have for many years traded 
on the Juruap and })erha])S direct with white nimi, to whean, liow- 
cver, they may he known by a ditferent name : ai\d the ii])])er part 
of the tribe have, or have had, communication with the b cavali. 
They al\\ays address one by the rortim’uese })atricio (country- 
man) ; they knon, liowever, the Sj)aihsh words inuchacho and 

muchacha,'’ and call a knife ‘"‘euchero'’ (cuehillo). Of the 
‘Oing-oa geral ” I heard but one word, ‘‘piiia ” {fi^^llillg-hookj, and 
that hut once. Though eager for all articles of iron, they have a 
fair su]>ply of them, and know j)erfi'ctly the different values of a Por- 
tuguese and an American axe ; they know aEo the value of their 
own cotton-cloth, and will not, as a rule, sell it except for iron — an 
axe, or knife, or pair of slAs.-^oi’s, according to the ^ize of the piece : 
very rarely for a looking-gla>s. This cotton-cloth is coarse, ])ufc 
well made, and excellent for lunmnoeks, but unravels if cut dia- 
gonally as for elot!i(‘s, unlcj^s protected by an extiaordlnaiy 
amount of hemming. It is very saleable among the iiidia-rubljcr 
makers on the Lower Purus, at LsOijO per vara (= 13.3 inches). 
The Manetenerys would gladly trade donii the Purus hut for fear 
of the IlypuriiiAs — and nut without cause. In 18i)3, as we learnt 
from the Jmwer Ilypurinas, two 3Iaiieteiiery canoes coming douii 
loaded with cloth, were attacked, and the whole party killed by the 
Upper IlyjniriiiAs. Tlie dress of the men is a long poncho, sewn 
at the sides, leaving only holes for the avins.t The women have 
two articles of dress, which may be described as sacks open at the 
bottom; one of these serves as a })etticoat, the other they wear 

* Perhaps these have caught the Puru-puru from nearly 

one-thii‘dot‘ the trii>e, or latlier of those we saw, suii’er : the ll\piiiiiuU are’eniirely 
free irom it. 

t The chiefs wear in addition a hood or eowl, perhaps in uiiitatiou of mission- 
aiies, whom the} ma} ha\e seen. 
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crumpled up, over one slio aider and under the other arm. The 
women seem to be on a perfect eqiuhity with the men. I have 
never seen them eim*aged la any hut household work and loading 
the canoes ; and they frequently ?cold the men, and interfere in 
their trade. Indeed, they ^eem to understand the privileges of 
their sex, and boarded our canoes, and laid hold ol what they ian- 
cietl, fearlessly. Tiie ^\hole tribe aie thle\es, and we rarely 
stopped oven an hour among them ^^ithout losing something. 
V.hrrse still, thev are as impi;rtunate and tiresome as can be con- 
ceived, alv\ays legging for small things, such as hdiing-hooks, or 
beads, or salt, winch last they are very fond of. they did not 
ask for spirit, I su})})Ooe tliey are not acquainted with it. The Ma- 
iietenerys are essentially a water-side tribe, always on tlie move up 
or down river, though they have their fixed habitations. Their 
canoes are iibas of cedar-wood, veiy long, and admirably made, 
but heavy from a gn^at thickness of w'ood being designedly left 
underneath to stand bumps on rocks, c^c. I have no doubt it was 
one of these canoes Lieut. Tlerndon^ repoits to have been found 
on the Lower Purus, and wliich, from the excellence of the work- 
manship, could not have been made by Indians. L iifortunately, 1 
cannot obtain hi- work lu*re, and did not remeiiibor the name of 
liis informant, to as to verii’y the fact. Tlaqv trc.\el u])-strcam 
almost eiitiiely with puntqmles (of frecheira " }, t imshing- along 
their canoes with great ra])idity, even when the water is somewhat 
deep. C)ne evening, my guide, in a light canoe with 7 jiaddles, 
liad much work to keep ahead of an ul/a with o men punting ; and 
I, with 4 oars, wu< soon kit far behind. hen punting, the men 
generally take ofi’ their ponchos, and work naked. 

From the point wheie we first met them tlicy turned back up-stream 
with us, and for more than three weeks we had in general three or 
four canoes accompanying us : what was their exact reason for this 
I do not know' ; partly, perha])S, a& a sort of escort or guard of 
honour: partly, I fear, to steal. Me had thus much ojqjortunity 
for observing tlieir habits, but not much for learning* tlieir language, 
ex('ept by picking up a word now' and then : if asked the names 
of things, they w'ould iinariably, after telling a couple or so, ])ut 
tlieir fingers into their iiiouth to imitate a tisldng-hook, and w'hiiie 
out, ‘’Juiayiihi (fishing-hook), l^itricio, juina}Li!” and whether 
one gave it or not, it w'as equally impossible to get another w ord 
from them on that occasion. They ju'onounce with remarkable 


* Mr. Markham { ‘ Travels in Peru uud India,’ <S:c refers to in a chapter on 
the “>ourcLS of tlie Piiiu>.” 

, ^ Th«_punt-poles of the boatmen on the Huallaga are also of Fretheira. called 
there i nna hracu : it is the Gtjat rhnii sa< LhanntJts of botanists. In tlie 
pojsos, however, of that river, the t'ah/ hrora has to be substituted by poles made 
^ the slender but exceedinglv tough stems of Bof'anea Espirtana (^Spruce a small 
iiee ot the Anonaceous or Sour-sop family.— [K. S.J 
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d'stlnctness ; and the sounds seemed to me to have nothing of that 
indetiniteness common in languages of uncivilised trib(‘s ; nor is 
the lana’uage the lea^t iruttural. Above, we found, as before, 
several houses without people, and the peo})!? either travelling 
or camped on some :?aiidbaiik : in aliuoA e\ery case they turned 
up-stream with us, those who had come thus far remaining behind. 
Their houses (1 should have said) are more ample, that i^, wider 
and higher than those of the Hypurinas, and better made : they 
are always common to a good many families. 

On one occasion, on a sandbank, I a^ked a chief to send a lad 
with us as pilot; but the chief understood that I wanted to buy a 
child, and going straight to a canoe dragged out one of ten years 
old, or so, crying bitterly, as did its mother, who clung to it. The 
chief, however, dragged them apart, and ordered one of his hench- 
men to hold the woman, and was evidently much disappointed on 
tiiiding that his labour had bi^en in vain. On November 9th we 
])assed the little River TaraiiacA, by which the upper part of the 
tribe pass to the Jurua, but with a journey of how many davs we 
do not learn. All the tribe ^eem to know more or less about the 
Jurua, but a few only about the Ucayali. One of the older men, 
however, told us the mmiber of days still up the Lhirus, to where 
they drag their canoes across, spending two days in this labour, and 
thence ten days dowui the Ucayali to Sarayacu : the two latter 
numbers he always stuck to ; but the first he varied according to 
fancy, sometimes increasing it after we had travelled farther up- 
stream. He s])oke of a Padre Antonio, at Sarayacu, describing 
his tonsure, and imitated him saying iiia&s, &c., repeating, or rather 
chanting (as distinctly as a European could), the words, “ Espirlto 
Santo." He knew of sarsa})arilla, and told iw there was none 
here, but that there was on the Lower Ucayali, and that "‘Padre 
Antonio" bought it : he also spoke of cattle, describing by signs 
their horns, c^c. ; and mentioned the names of the owners (two or 

three) of cattle-farms, "'Don Ac. (1 have ft)rgotten the 

names.) He knew’ al^o the name Moyobamba. As a knowledge 
of our geographical position, especially in longitude, had enabled 
me long before to understand the true meaning of the muddled 
statement (hefore mentioned) brought back by Alanoel T rbano, 1 
was not astoiiEhed at this information. It is said in iHaiuios that 
this Padre Antonio is an Italian friar, who many years ago explored 
the EAayali, and induced or forced a large part of the Indians to 
settle in villages ; but that some, to escape tliis, left the Ucavali 
and settled on rivers to the east. Whether this be true or not I 
cannot say : but it accords well wuth w’hat we &aw' and heard : and 
though I do not believe tlie whole tribe of i\Ianeteiiervs, whicli is a 
large one, migrated here so late, yet it is very ])ossible tliat this 
old man and others did so and amalgamated w itli tliis tribe. We con- 
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tliiually gave him small things, fishing-hooks, arrow-h.eads, &c., and 
j)ronh>e(I him a whole assortment of things if he would sho\\ us 
the portage; hut I soon observed that he was su^picious, and afraid 
that we dioiikl take him down to Saraya< u by force : therefore I 
expected — as unfortunately proved to he the case — that he ^\ould 
st(jp short 01 ini>lead us. Man(>el I I'hano related tliat a very old 
Indian, whom v. e did not see, continually pointed to the east, sav- 
ing’, ""Beni’' — ill fact, bored him ^sith the name Beni — which he 
did not understand. I frec|uenth questioned, but met with no one 
who seemed to ha\e the least knowledge even of the name, and as 
it .'Cems impossible that the Beni, or any branch it, should be near 
(fiom the latitude heie, 9^ to 9 30' s., and that of the mouths of the 
Araca, Ifyuacvi, and Aquiry, and their probable course and hmgthj, 
I can only suppose that this old Indian liad once travelled far to 
the east. 

Though the plantains we bought of the Indians were an assis- 
tance to us, yet as we could obtain from them no animal food, 
except lioiv and then a tortoise, we fared very badl} in this lespei't, 
the river being now too high for tithing, and all animals shy and 
even scarce near the river-bank, as genoi-ally is the ca5:e where 
Indians move about mueh ; so that my crews fell otf very much in 
strength, and our progress became slower. Once here, we got a 
good meal, in a curious way : coasting round a sharp turn we came 
siiddeuly on an alligator that had just laid hold of a large fish 
(taiuhaki), which it drup])ed in fright, and which \ve ]acked u]), 
liadly wounded, and fioundcriiig on the top of the wmter. IVlv 
Bolivians were very patient ; hut tlie Pammary Indians, who formed 
my guide’s crew, accustomed at home to fare on turtle every day, 
became very discontented. This induced him to buy an Indian 
uhA at the last IManetenery inaloca, near the liiver Curynahaii, 
and ^(uid down his canoe with three Pamniarys : my servant also, 
an Ttaliaii, who had come with me from Para, refused to go further, 
and left me.^ On Tsovemher Ibth wc started u])-stream, they 
down: v\e have neither seen iiur heard of them since. On our 
return the friendly Jlypiirinas, lielovv tlie Kiver Pauynini, showed 
us a plank of the canoe that they had picked up floating past. As 
if tlie canoe had iqiset, ^olnc of the Iknnmarys (who are almo>t 
aiuphibious) must have escajic'd, and it would liave been no serious 
difliculty for even one of them to make a raft of fallen houghs, &c. 
and go dovvn-^troam, living on fruits, Ac., I have little d(7iiht that 
tuey were all kdled by the Indians. f A subject of regi'ct was 

* One of Manoel Uibaiio’b connaiiions in IS'U tuinod lack fuim nearly the 
san e point, with two Pammarys only, and passed safely down— touching at no 
Indiau village. 

t By Hypurinas near the mouth of the n\er Aquiry, as I have since ascertained 
— iNovemher, 18t]6. 
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the lo>s of my little collection of fossil-wood and bones, and other 
specimens. 

We had now ncaily a week's journey \utliout inalocas : some of 
the Manetonevvs, llo^^e^e^, includhig the old man, kej>t on yith ns. 
Little by little the Funis sho^^ed Signs of dlininution in size; yet 
often ^^hen we had sworn a solemn oath that he dead, he got 
up again and sorely >ur])rised us all. Though the river was on tlie 
wliole rising, the dhiiinution was more in de]ith than in w'ldth ; for 
this ^\cis rarely as small as 100 yaivF, and often 200 to d<H) yards. 
Fedow, when the river once fairly begins rising — there are often 
two or three false rises — it does not stop whatever be tlie weatlier : 
here, however, the hood soon followed the ra'.n, and soon the fall 
began : in three floods, after a night’s heavy rain, I found the tem- 
perature of the water exactly the same, 7 7 .7 Falir. 

On No\ember 21st we reached the little Ri\cr Rixalu, Wauoel 
Urbaiio’s farthest point, and beyond entered wholly unex])lored 
waters. Just below this is a very high harre'ira, 200 feet at least, 
coniinaiiding a clear view' over the woodland from south to west. 
From liie top of this we all fancied that we saw' mountains — where 
they shoidd be. Possibly w e did : but there was too much cloud 
along the horizon to feel ^ure. 

The next day we reached the first inaloca of raiiaiunry Indians. 
From the IMantdenerys, who j)receded us, they had already heard 
of our approach, and, crowmed with feathers, came down to greet 
us and to buy of us. Among those who came, but ui'icrow ned and 
a])pareiitly only to look on, was an albino, with*saiidy red hair, 
wlio seemed half idiot: they said he was a native. The (^aiia- 
inarys cannot be calliR a fine tribe, for they are not handsome : 
however, handsome is that Imndsome does, * and this praise they 
merit. Civilised essentially as much as the 3Ianetenerys, though 
})erhaps less enter])risiug, thev are not, like them, ill-mannered, nor 
demoralised, nor thieves. Their clothes ai e the same, though not 
so well woven : nor are their canoe-* so well made, as the i>nly iron 
they have is the worn-out stock st)ld them by the Maiietcueiws, for 
tluy do not themselves trade by wav of the Jiirua. Froperly 
speaking, they do not belong to the Purus, but to the Curumalia, a 
large tributary a little above, on wdfich is the force of the nation. 
Their language is different from that of the ^laueteuerys. and de- 
cidedly guttural : It has also a good many subtle sounds, c. r/. like 
the ITeiich ‘‘ eu.’' The tw'o tribes, however, understand each other 
sufficiently. While among ( anamarvs we lust not oiu' single thing, 
though being naturally curious, they take u]> and examine o\evvthiug 
they see; but they invariably return each thing to its place" or its 
ow iier, unlike the IMaiieteueiy s, who never, till compelled, do so, 
being in hopes of slipping sonietblng under their long garments in 
some lucky moment. ^Naturally in all bargains we screwed the 
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Manetenerys down to the lowest price, and paid the Canamarys 
liberally. I could not learn whether these Canamarys have any 
relationship by origin with the Canamarys of the lliver ll}uacu ; 
as the latter are hostile to the Manetenerys, and do not wear clothes, 
it may be doubted. These had heard of. but not lit'ard, firearms ; 
?o at their request, which they did not re])eat, we fired a salute. 

The chief of this first maloca said lie would accompany us, and 
<'aug*ht us up while we were at dinner on a sandbank : he waited 
for us to finish before he came np, and then a^kcu for the remains 
of our meal, which he gave to the women of his canoe. From him 
we learnt that they call the Furus Facaya," and he marked \^ith 
a stick on the sand the Finns, with the Curumaha enterino- on the 
left. He also told us that by an igarape^ on the right side, a little 
])elow the Curumahii, one could pass, partly overland, to the River 

Cas})aha,'’ a river of some size, which we suppose to be the 
Aracii, or a branch of it: on this he said there were many Mane- 
tenerys (or, as he termed them, Manichenerys). On Nov. 214th we 
reached the Curunialui, a very large afiiuent, but sufficiently infe- 
rior, especially in depth, to leave no doubt as to which was the 
main river, even apart from the information of the Indians. It 
muit come from some distance, as the chief told us there were 
eight (.'anamary villages on it, the first of them three davs up 
(and though sometimes there are two or three close toi>*ether, v(‘t 
in as many as eight there would he some interval-) ; above them 
another tribe, the Cujigenerys, who aho use clothes and are not 
hostile; beyond j;hem, but as w'e unden-tood inland to the west, the 
Espinos, naked and savage. On paper every ])robahilitv would 
seem to point to this as the river by w4nch tlie Mant ‘tenerys pass 
to the Ucayali: they told us, however^ that the way still up 
the Furus. This 1 should readily set down as a lie, but for the 
total ignorance of the Canamarys respecting the Ucayali, whicli 
could hardly be were the Curumaha the route : they ma}% however 
know the ETcayali by some other name. 

At the mouth of the Curumaha, on tlie Furus, is a Canamary 
village. The chief was a merry fellow- lie came wading into the 
winter alongside of our canoes, and looked at and into everythina'. 
Nothing surprised him so much as the rudder of my canoe, whidi 
he worked from side to side tor several minutes, utterma numerous 
exclamations of surprise. Wdien I gave him a large fishing-hook 
in return for some bananas, he jumped almost out of the w’ater with 
pleasure, and the gift of a new axe, in change for the wretched one 
they had a more stump — caused a universal joy in the maloca : 
even an old woman, who was cradling corn, left ofi; as if the day 
^ were a holiday. The first Canamary chief and 

some Manetenerys still accompanied us up-river : the former, liow- 
ever, aid not seem to know much about this part. One of the 
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latter, \\itl\ a fctiek, marked tue river with five aftliieuts — Yapalia, 
(Wiiialui, Ahapiha, Ipietaha, (’upenliipihapalui. Unfortunately the 
first of these, the Ya})aha, hardly inure than an i^rarape, the only 
one we ])a>sed in then* cuinprtny, ])ro\ed to be on the ri^ht instead 
of on tiie left, as they luid marked it. This is about the u}^per 
lluiit of onr old friend the uiraiui, which had been, ^iiice the (furu- 
niah/n'diminishino' in abundance, and .^ize, and \in*our. From the 
Furuuiahd up the current is >ery ^trui i>', \\hicii is n.)t to be \Non~ 
dered at, as the difi'evence of height in 144 miles i> o40 fi et — 
2 3G per mile. On November oOtli we reached a large maloca, as 
well as we could make out, of Indians, difi’ei’ent from those we liad 
yet seen, though alike in dre^s, Ac. They call themselves Catlana^ ; 
but this seems to be merely a corrn])tion of 'A’a-tillano.” They 
are certainly not ( anatiuuys, and evidently do n(4 think it a com- 
pliirn'iit to be considered such ; nor do they .'eem to be Mane- 
tencrys, th<mgh as ill-bred and importunate, and given to thieving, 
as their height is decidedly less and their features difier. They 
use crowais of feathers, but very ditferent from those of the Cana- 
marys : the Maiietenervs use none at all. The ifanamary chief 
told us they were not nativ(‘s of the Ihrrfis, hut had come from a 
river to the we^t. He took leave of us liere. The Maneteneiws 
said they diould stay here the re^t of tlie day and catch up on 
tiiC next ; but this wa.'? merclv to deceive us, as we saw no more of 
them till our return here. W e stayed a few hours, buying, as 
usual, some cloth and balls of cotton, as well as bananas, green 
corn, and ]>apaws, of which two latter they had a good stock. Like 
all the Indians so far, they had a few fowls, hut would not sell anv. 
The:^e Indians had strings of india-rubher, to jrcive as torches at 
night; .-o the tree is certainly foinal tlius far, hut probe. bly not in 
abundance, a^ we did not see aiA iu the wood. 

From tills point upwards, for many davs, we saw* no trace* of 
Indians. The wood grew' thicker and thicker with thorny bamboo, 
till almost impenetrable. This perhaps may account for their 
absence near the river-bank. Tim abundance and tanuaioss of 
game, so scarce belowg is a sufiicient proof that Indians seldom 
come here. W e parsed several small rivers, which I left nameless, 
as misapplying the names, given us by the Indian:?, could only lead 
to subsequent confusion. To a larger one, about half the &ize of 
the Purus, I gave the name of Manoel Urhano (for want of a 
better;, and to another smaller one that of Fiver de Patos, as we 
happened to dioot a couple of black ducks jud inside the mouth. 
A few miles above this the river divides (in iat. If)'' 45' s.) into 
two forks, nearly equal, and neither of which seems even half the 
size of the river below the junction. Up to this point the i-^uriis is 
still a good-sized ri\er, at least in w idth, but in parts so shallow' 
that we often had w'ork to find a channel ; and this was in December. 
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We liad, however, no constant rain. From about lat, 9' 45' till the 
farthest south we reached — nearly 11 — we had an almost con- 
tinual and generally strong north-vest wind, with bright weather, 
barring a few light showers and some heavy storms, which latter 
always came from s.e. or e.s.j:., bi'inging- up the wind with tliem : 
tlie.'O caused short furious floods, lasting, as already mentioned, but 
a short time. A few miles below this and on both forks above (but 
chiefly on the right fork) we found occasionally bananas, generally 
Sao Thome,'* growing apparenthj wild on the ri\er-bank. IIow' a 
plant, that does not reproduce itself bv seed, should thus sprino* u]>, 
is difficult to understand : but it is not le=s so to tuppo^rc that 
Indians had jdaiited them thus — one here, another there — rarely 
two plants and never more together, and often with a mile or two, 
or even several miles, from ])lant to ]>lant. On the right fork we 
did, indeed, once find that Indians had come by land and carried 
away the bunch of fruit (and this was tlie only trace of Indians 
w'e saw on that fork) ; but it seems more ])robable that this was a 
mere chance visit, as in many places we found the fruit rotting or 
fallen. 

From December 11th to ^ord we travelled u]i the right or south 
fork of the river. This had at tir^t a widtli of NO or 90 yauF, and, 
while lowy no great current ; but we were much dehned bv long 
shallows over tand and occasional ledges of rock. Tiie rock is of 
two kinds — a greyisli-browui >an(Ftone, which seiwed excellently as 
a whetstone, and a sort of faFe (‘oimlomerate, like that already 
mentioned, w4hch probably contains fo-sil-w ood and bone^ : one 
large bone, apparently a thigh-bone, in perfect jae^ervation, I 
found embedded. Unfortunately the rock w as hard as that of the 
port of Ellangow^an (of wdiich a workman at night could carry aw'ay 
in his bonnet all that he had broke in the day), and after working 
five hours, most of the time in a heavy rain, 1 was driven off by 
the rise of the river. This flood may serve as an example of the 
rapidity of the floods here. The rain bi^gan at (S'30 a.m. with us 
and travelled up-river; at 2 p.m. the ri\er began to rise, and in 
half an hour was rising at the rate of 3 feet ])er hour, as I found 
by marks : towards evening the current was so strong that we coidd 
not stem it, and stopped. At daylight the water wa- just on the 
turn; at noon it had fallen 0 to 10 feet, and in the later afternoon 
the whole rise, of 12 feet at least, had passed, and we w*ore again 
dragging the canoe over shallows. The sandstone I found ^but 
once overlying the conglomerate. 

Tapirs are extrenufly numerous on this river: they seemed 
rather astoniahed than alarmed at the sight of us, and, unless we 
made straight for them, seldom ran otf. One or two standing 
in the shade of the ‘‘‘ frecheira ” in the heat of the day would not 
stir for our shouting to them: often when hearing them in the 
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wood some of my Indians would imitate their shrill cry, to which 
the tapir would answer, and so with calls and counter-calls come 
down to the water’s edge. It served to beguile the weariness of 
the way; but we shot only what we needed, ( apivaras are still 
more numerous and tame ; and monkeys, even the liirht-leapiiig 

coaita,'’ seemed hardly to fear us. ( )n the fourth day, not at 
all to our surprise, we came to a ra])id. and from this on had a 
succession of them, with calm water between. On both forks of 
the Purus fand to some distance below), more or less in all parts, 
hut esjiecially on rocky gnmiid beside rapids, grows the Callinndra 
trine? ?'ia, that from its abundance is as characteristic here as the 
uirana below. Its peculiarity consists in throwing' out its branches 
horizontally, like a cedar of I.ebanon,’^' In rapids these are a 
great hindrance, and sometimes we had to cut them away when the 
stream in the middle was tf)o -trong and deep for the men to w'ade 
there. In all we pn^s('d fourteen rap’ds (caxoeira>), not including 
strong currents (baixio^), sometimes very troublesome from the 
smoothness of the rock at the bottom (a bed of the sandstone), 
which gave no hold to punt-poles. The ra])id^ are not dangerous, 
but caiHe much delay, partly from the difficulty of carrying the 
cargo overland, o\uiig to the height of the ground on each side. 
Prom the largest rapid, in about in 57' s. — 10 ’ 53' was the tartliest 
soutli observed — the river makes northing again. Though this fork 
receives noaffiuent, exci^pt igarapt^s, yet the<e are so numerous, that 
in bO miles from the mouth it had diminished to one-third of its 
lir:-t size; then it divides into two small streams, nearly equal. We 
ascended the larger, 15 to 18 yards wide, for a few miles, passiuo- 
ill one ])]aee beneath the trunk of a falhm tree, and this not a 
monster, hut one 2 feet thick or so, that spanned it from hank to 
bank. Had this hocn the riyer, and not merely one fork of it, I 
should have pushed on till the last : hut wishing to ex])l()re the other 
also, and seeing that vre could not ho]ie (owing to shallows, and in 
hood travelling is impossibk^) to make more than 3 or 4 miles a 
day by water, vhich would not be 2 as the crow Hies, 1 thought it 
a waste of time to go farther. We tried to cut our wav through 
the wood to reach, at least, some height from which to take a last 
fair look soutli- west ; but owing to the tliickm'ss of the bamboos, 
the thorns of which arc a great obstacle to men unshod, we had to 
return without success. 

Thus tar my little party had been singularly fortunate as regards 


* The trees which obstruct the navigation of the Hiiallaga and Pa<?tara by- 
throw ini’ out wide their hoiizontal hranches are Miiuo'ita', of the ceiiera Jnf^n and 
i On the cataiaets of tlie Huallapa it is ehietiv the beautiful i \ilhn,Hlrn 

tmi.n-ni, ULNTir.- the .s or Mlk-dc’Wer, of the PeruMans, so called trom 
ernason stamens lian-ing (uit of the ilowers like skeius of 
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health ; but now, man after man dropped with a<jue, and worse still, 
my guide with a very bad fever, so that on reaching the mouth of this 
branch on Christmas niglit 1 found not half my men fit fur work, and 
had 110 option but to stop here fcome days. 1 made the most of my 
time bv obtaining good latitude observations north and south, and 
observing the barometer a.m. and p.m. As it was the time of new 
moon, lunar distances were impossible. Guarana, about a tea- 
spoonful of the grated powder in a cup of hot water, proved an 
excellent remedy for the sevei’C headache accoin})anying ague, and 
generally removed it in ten minutes (in fact, in all cases I have 
given guarana for headache it has been etfectual). itli this and 
quinine some of the men improved, >o that on December 3()th 1 
ordered a start up the left or north fork. 

On the whole, this seemed to me the larger branch of the two ; 
certainly wider for the first 20 or 25 miles (but as a rule shallower). 
Moreover, it has an affluent that may be called a river, which the 
other has not, and to the farthest point I reached has more or le<s 
of varzea. Turtles exist, thougli probably not in ahuiidanee, 
within this river, as on the second day wc shot one (with anow ) ; 
tracajas both on this and the otlier fork, hdaiul of a small ^aIl(U 
bank w^e found some very small hut'^, made of sticks, c^c., bi*ok(m 
or cut with stone, no doubt by Indians who had come here whem 
the tracajas were laying. Nothing iKdiceable remained but a stone 
that bad been used as a wdlet^tone, and a large j)iece of petrified 
wood, that rang well when struck, balanced aero-s another stone. 
On the third day we were aufain among rapids ; and on tiu* fimrth 
(lay 1 found it inipob^^ible to keep on with two canoes, as wading had 
brought back the ague, and the sight of the sick men imule the 
few* that WTre well fainthearted and mutinous. As a la^t efibrt, 
accordingly, I left my canoe and the invalids with orders to go 
down to the mouth of thi^ branch, and wait for me there, and 
started up in the uba with no more load than mandioca-flour for cS 
or 10 days, and my arms and instruments, and as crew two Boli- 
vians and tw’o Pammarys ; one of tlie latter, however, was agucish, 
and the other generally out of health, and little better than .-kin 
and bone. The next day we saw* on the left bank some bananas, 
evidently planted, on ground high above the river. Two of my 
men w*ent on shore to get some, and after a good while came back 
saying they had found and followed a path w*hich led them to an 
Indian hut, inhabited, as a monkey was tied up there. I then 
went, and found a very large plantation of bananas and corn, and 
beyond the hut with two or three young giils and some youimer 
children. I spoke from a distance, and tliey allov^od me to come 
pretty close, but then retreated screaming. Just then, how ever, a 
woman came in from the plantation, and though scared not a little 
at first, gradually took heart to come near, and bj gari to talk witli 
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arcat r[uickne?s,. as well as I could raakc out from her mien, tcllinor us 
there were men clo.-e by, as if to frio’hten us off. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that Indians ignorant of firearms look upoti 
any one without a how as unarmed ; ])r()hal)ly the children had 
seen the Pammary who fir^t went up iritli his l)ow, and therefore 
hid theiU'ches from him but not from me. I gave the voman 
some fishing-liooks. the only thing I had with me to give, and 
signified that if she would come down to the river with some of the 
parched corn-flour (much like the farinha de mdho" of (Central 
P-razil), of which I saw a great jar, I would give her more things. 
Then I went (^tf to the canoe: but as, after \\aiting an hour, we 
saw no one appear, we started again on our journey. On our 
return, in a few days, we found sonic of the people had been waiting 
for u^ at the port, by the ashes of a fire made since we had passed. 
I went up again with one of mv men. e found the same woman, 
alone ; this time slie sliowed no fear, but began by giving me a 
good scolding for having made them go down to tlie river for 
nothing'. Tins de)ne. she gave us a sort of low ])ench to sit dow'n 
on, and brought u^ bowls of eoni-tiour porridge, and then ran otf 
to caliber hu-band. Meanwhile. I examined the place. This and 
tsvo other hou:>es, evidently lately but not now inhabited, were 
sheds of about 15 ft. by 10 ft., with sloping roofi? to about 5 feet 
from the ground, hut oj)eii at the ends. Ee&ldes the corn-flour, I 
saw' a good stock of corn in ^tore, a stone axe, some arrow’s, several 
jars and pi])kiiis, but no calabashes, and some cotton drying in the 
sun ; the coaith and a tame iiiotun, but no fow ls ; dogs, of course. 
In a few' minutes the woman returned, and in a few' more her hus- 
band came running in, with bow and arrows in his left hand. When 
about tweidy-five }ards olF from us, he took two arrows in his right 
liand — not an agreeable movement to wcdcli — and coming stiaight 
up to me, gave me them, and then two to mv man. The arrow's 
were taquaras," qiiiie new', and painted (on tlie broad point) in 
pattern, and oriiaineiited with coloured thread round the ^haft — 
like the handle of a cricket -bat. Tiie Indian was unpainted, and 
stark naked, but for his head-gear, which iiiav be conceiv(.*d as a 
fig-drum without top or bottom, adorned with three rows of fringe 
in front, of the fibre of some bark dved red, and inucii longer 
hangings at the side of the face, not unlike the liead-dress ofJew’ibh 
high-prie^ts — in pictures. The woman liad a bit of coarse badly- 
made cotton stLitf, as a tanga,'’ and many strings of black seeds 
round her waist, but not round her neck. S!ie was partly black- 
ened, much as if with genipapa-fruit (but I did not see the tree 
hero); the man was uiqjalnted. A boy, however, was painted 
from head to foot, before and behind, in a diamond pattern 
ot red lines. The man ^lunned very pleased at seeing ns, pro- 
bably not from what I Lad given on inv first viat (which was 
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of no value), but from our having then found the place defence- 
les? and touched iiutlilng : it was a novelty that any one should 
come not to harm. He did not seem to have the least idea of 
trading. I a^ked him for liis hea<l-dress, and he gave it me at 
once, and asked for my cap, hut on my eA})lainiug that I could not 
spare it, seemed couteot. We talked for some time — not to much 
purpose ; though guessing the general drift of what they said, I 
understood but one word, that of fire/' wiiich was the same as in 
Canainary and Manctenery ; and I could not make them under- 
stand what I wanted to know. The name of their tribe I tried in 
vain to learn ; nor did they seem to recognise the names Mane- 
tenery, Canainary, and Catiana at all. All inquiries as to the 
course of the river and the neighbourhood of any other river were 
equally fruitless. Tiiey are clearly Indians of the wood, and on 
the river-hank merelv by accident. The path to the ])ort was so 
little trodden that I doubt if they go there except for water when 
their small stream dries. Trom a point of high ground in their 
plantation ( 150 ft. or so above the river) 1 had a clear view all 
round, except from s.s.w. to ^v.s.w., wluire I most desired it ; but 
on both occasions the clouds were verv low, and stopped all distant 
view. As far as I could sei' there was nothing hut undulating 
woodland. The whole family — there seemed to he hut one here 
now — accompanied me down to the river, a third of a mile off ; the 
mail showed a little distrust, and would not walk in front ; I had 
therefore to trust to his 2 ’ood faith (more than is jirudent, as a 
rule), and let him go behind both of us. I ga\e them a number of 
fishing-hooks and arrow-heads, all, in fact, 1 had, a knife, and my 
American axe. Half of the>e things would have tilled a Canamarv 
maloca with delight, for the Cauamarys have had just a ta^te of 
them, and covet steel implements above all things ; but this Indian, 
being utterly unacquainted with iron, was not aware that he had 
gained when I gave him my axe for his, and showed mei‘elv idea- 
sure, as at an act of friendliness — much about the same as wlum 1 
gave him a bit of tapir-meat. By signs he asked us the use of the 
fishing-hooks, and, on seeing our line, how the hook was fastened 
on and baited. I have spoken of these Indians at some length, a.-^; 
from their industry, simplicity, friendliness, good manners, and utter 
ignorance of the existence of a world other than their own little 
world, they interested me much. I left them with regret at not 
having more to give them, but with the satisfaction of contidence 
that they will neither attack nor fly from the next traveller who 
comes among them, broin the fact that these Indians were en- 
tirely unacquainted with iron, and much astonished at the sight of 
my canoe, 1 feel pretty sure that it is not by this river that the 
Manetenerys pass to the Ucayali ; and if the Curumaha be not 
the river, can only conjecture that it may b<i one of the small 
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affluent on tlu' i(‘ft of th{‘ I'linV. aljout half-way h(‘twroirtlH' ( a- 
tiana nialoca aiul whore the Purus which may approach 

some aiHueiit of tlu? rcayali. 

Haifa mile aluwe those Indians is an affluent, about 23 yards 
wide, wfliioh I have marked as River ]Mai-i-nauas, as that may 
possibly be the name of this tribe. On my return to the Catiami 
maloca below. I showa'd tlu^ hoad-dros^ and arrows to the Indians 
there; they did nut seem to rocounise them, but after a while said 
Mai-i-nauas,” — rather, howt'ver, as I thouo'ht, askinir me than 
themselves affirming’. I do not. therefore, feel sure of the name. 

Of my journey above, there is but little left to t(‘ll. The same 
night w'c had a furious storm of thunder and rain, the latter lasting 
hours. Travelling was impossible the m^xt day (Jan. 4th) 
owing to the violent Hood. On the 5th I travelled, and at night 
n'ached a large rapid. Owing to slioweis during the day the river 
rose again a few’ feet. At daylight the rajiid was veiy strong, and 
twice carried us <l()wn : by luck, we esea])ed an ujtset. Jn the 
afternoon we tried again, but inetleetually — thus wasting the i)th. 
On the 7th we pa^-ed, but the canoe nearly filled, and everything 
but my chronometer and cartridges got drenched. \Vetra\elled 
on till 4 \Vhen I reached a Miiall fall, the limit of my journey. 
There was no way of passing it by water, as this being deej) below' 
we could not lift the bow of the canoe ; and the ground on t'ach 
side being high, it was impossible, with niy 4 men, only 2 of them 
tit for anything, to drag the canoe overland. To ])ass raj)ids a 
double crew’ is es:?ential. Had both canoes been here we might 
have passed. Reluctantly, therefore, 1 turned back, having 
ascended this fork one-third less than the other. The river here 
had an average width of 40 yards (at the outside), not varying much 
ill ordinary parts. lu iuutows hetweeii high ground I have had 
hold of calliandra-bonghs from both banks at the same moment ; 
while sometimes immediately below these the iRer widtuied to 100 
or even 120 yards. Those, however, were pools scoured by the 
eddy from the narrow', widest at the toj), and in 2(J0 yards or so 
closing in to the Usual w idth. 

On Jan. 9th w'e rejoined the rest of our ])arty at the mouth of 
this branch, and on the PHh started dgwu, and on Peb. 3rd, 
having, below’ the river Acpiiry, travelled day and night (u e. 
floated at night), reached the mouth of the INluenim witluuit acci- 
dent. During the journey down 1 took frequent but not continuous 
soundings, except over shallows that I knew of. The current was 
now’ very strong, 3 to 4 miles per hour in tlie clianuel on an average. 

It remains only to make some general ohseiwatituis on the geo- 
graphy of the Up)>er PnriL-?. IVi m the small sizi* of both hranches, 
at the fartlu'st points 1 leaelied. and their rapid dimiiiutiim. it is 
pretty clear that they cannot come f n m any re/y distance ; 
VOL. XXXVI. * " I 
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in my opinion little, if at all, to s. of IP lat. : certainly not from 
tie ( ordlllora. No one who has seen rivers ls>uin^ from or near 
the A] ides could imaefine this. It may be added, in confirmation, 
that if they did, they could hardly fail to hring- down some pebbles 
of oTanite or other igneous rock, or clay-slate. I searched for such, 
however, diligently, but found no stones but the water-worn frag- 
ments of the rocks “in situ.” If, therefore, the river I followed 
he. as it has hitherto been considered, the true ruriis. then the 
3Iadre de Dios is certainly not the source of the Purus. Three 
larire rivers enter the U])por Puru'^ on the right, the Aquiry, 
Ilviiacu, and AracA. One of these may jfossihl// be the main ri\er. 
3[anocl I rbano travelled P) days up the Araca, b iq) the Ilyuacii, 
and u]) the Acpiiry, and was in each case stopped by want of 
water. He reports all three rivers as inferior in size to thePuiTis ; 
the first P\n decidedly so, the Aquiry but slightly, and \uth a 
stromrer current. Tlie mouths of rivers arc a very vague indica- 
tion of tlieir true ^ize ; and from the tortuousness of the Puriis, 
and its change of direction below undoubted aflhients {e, c/, the 
Parana-pixuna, Tapatui, Pam n ini, and even the little Taraiiaca), 
tlie course afibrds no test. The Araca I forgot (through haste to 
obtain an astronomical observation ) to sound in. It is narro\\er 
than the I^urus. and does not sensibly increase the width of the 
lattiT, but increases the de]>th by nearly one half. The Hyuacu is 
narrower, but somewhat deeper than the Ihirus. It scarcely alters 
the depth beIo\^, but increases the width considerably. The Aquiry 
increases the Purm considerably, both in size and dejitli ; it is 
about the same width as the Puru^ at the point of junction, hut 
somewhat shallower. AVhcii I parsed on my return it was issuing 
vith a far stronger stream and larger body of water than the 
Purus, its wat(T much cleaner and cooler, occupying about two-thirds 
of tlie channel below. In modification of this it must he mentioned 
that the Aquiry seemed to be in full flood ; whereas the Upper 
Purus had at least 4 ft. to rise up to the last year’s high-water 
mark; aud the river below the junction 18 inches. In the last o 
or 4 miles above the Aquiry the width of the Puriis diminishes, 
and its depth increases. Its curnmt noic decreased ; but this pro- 
bably was from being held up by the Aquiry. These observations 
are, I am aware, tediously minute ; but as their whole value de- 
pends on their minuteness, their tediousness will, 1 trust, be excused. 
A -imple expression of opinion, with no reason assigned, would lie 
valueless. On the whole I think it possible that the Aquirv mav 
be the greater river, and its course fup-strearn) can hardly tail* to be 
towards the known part of the 3Iadre de Dios ; but 1 incline to 
think this river will eventually be found to be one of the many 
sources (d’ the Beni. 

(Vrtainly, the simplest solution of the problem would be a 
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descent of the Madre de Dios from the Ciordillera : hut there are 
frreat difficulties in the way of this: first, the hostility of the In- 
dians, the Chunchos, and secondly, tlic imposslhility of obtaininor 
a crew in Caravaya. It by no moans follows that the Indians would 
be equally hostile to a party ascending the river. In Pasto (New 
Granada) I was told tliat the descent of the Japura was very dan- 
gerous on account of the Indians ; and an old Brazilian trader on 
that river tells me that the Miranhas, a tribe 2(t days by river 
within the boundaries of New Granada, declared to him boldly that 
they always attack any one coming from abo\e (as tho^e from above 
in old times tried to subdue them, and never brought them any- 
thing) ; thev are, however, most friendly toward>, and honourable 
in their dealings with, traders from below. The second difficulty 
might be met by taking men from here, as, once embarked on the 
3fadre do Dios, with their faces homewards, they would not turn 
back — up-stream — for any dang(T. This plan would, however, be 
very expensive, and natives of the .Vmazon would probably not 
stand the cold of the Cordillera. 
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* By an observation of e- Sagittarii Oc. D (Sipt. Isb 1SG.“>^ the longitude of the 
Anaury mouth is 4^ 29"* 2<-*, and the longitmk^s of the neighbouring positions 


deduced from this by chronometer are — 

ir, ''f <5 

River Panynim 4 2S 2o 

River InauMUin 4 29 98 

River Anuiry .. .. 4 29 94 


wliich differ little fiora thow determined in 1 m 4, a? given aho'.e 
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Ldtitndes nu(t Longit^ides of Points on Paver Purus — contimied. 


Latitude s. 


Longitude yv. of Greenwich. 


Time. 


Piiver Inanyium 

Eive*!* Aqiuiy 

Point of observation of eclipse of sun,)| 

Oct. 30tli, iyG4 fi 

Ptiver Aruca fK.B. lat by dead reckoning r 

from d miles below] ji 

Piver Curynaha 

Piiver Pixala 

Iiiver Curiimalta [lat, by dea<l reckoning! | 
Irom 7 miles Muw and b miles above] y 

Piver <le l\ranoel Ibbano 

ihiius divides 

Partliest [luiiit of observation on K. fork 
Part best jtoint of obs<'rvation on s, fork 


b 30 34 
8 45 6 


H. M. S. 

4 29 25 
4 29 20 ((() 


9 1 2 0 37 5G-G(A) 
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07 21 30 

69 29 00 
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9 25 
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70 58 45 

71 27 00 

71 50 30 

72 09 00 
72 17 00 


Distances f rom Mouth of River Purus. 


ban Tbome Channel 

Pirur^ Channel 

Cuiaiia Channel 
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A Campina (Mura maloca) 

]>oa Vista (last up river) .. 

Piver Parana-pixiina 

Piver Jacare 
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Piver Tapaua 
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Piver Mar^ 
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Piver Mamoria-mirim 

Piver be]>atynim 
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Piver Mamoria-graude 

Piver Pauynim 

Piver Inauynim 

Piver Aquiry 

Piver Canguity 

Piver Hyuacu 

Piver Araca 

Piver Tarauaca 

Piver Curynaha 

Piver Pixala 

Piver Curiimaha 

Piver de Manuel Crbano 

Piver de Patos 

Purus divides 

Partbest point reacheil on St fork 


English IMiles. 


Height above 
St^a-level. 


Paithest 


loint reached on x. fork 


10 
15 
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201 
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300 
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5< )5 
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1073 
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1170 
1241 
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1618 
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1860 
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107 feet. 


303 feet. 

364 feet. 

457 feet. 
587 feet. 

663 feet, 
716 feet. 
748 feet. 

1088 foot. 
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At Caiiotama (River Mucuim) mean of 10 observation — * 

rNTFI!-^. 

Bar. (at 32") 0 A.ii. 20*030 e. 74*7^ D.— AV. (0 a.m ) 3*10' 

„ 3 p.M. 20*812 E. 70*3^ „ (3 p.m.) 5*3o’ 

IMeau .. 20*871 E. 77*0^ Aleau .. -1*48'' 

Barometrical obbei'vations at other points wrre referred to ( 'anotama, if a 
single observation to the liomoloLious luair, so as to eliinin.ite the (liuiual 
variation. The height of C.iuotaina was calculated uiih bar. =20 OS e. 82’' 
at sea-le\el (which may not he collect). 

At point where the Biiius divider, iat. lO'lo'^ s., mean of 4 days’ observation — 

Bar. (at 32'^) 0 a.m. 28*004 e.— 81*0^ P. — AV. b*5 
„ 3 p.m. 28*808 e. = 83*5° ,, 0*0 

The barometer used was a ]iortable Fortin bar. (by Casella), v ith vernier 
reeling to inch ; the zero had been dotermined at Kew. The ‘Ming” 
continued shaip throughout. 


APPEXDIX. 

M'fp , — lliis has been made from bearings and distances taken thronuhout 
the whole liver, and from observations uith sextant and artificial hoiizoii 
(mercurial). Observations of latitude wrn'e taken at 70 ])oints, and time 
observations for longitude bv chronometer at about three- fourths of them. So 
far as was possible, tune observations weie lepeated at the piincipal points 
on the down voyage, so as to be dependent on chronometer for a few davs 
only. The absolute longitudes marked (^1) were determined by occnltatiou, 
tiie cii*cunistanccS_of which (of all visible) were always calculated beforeliaud. 
These points arc — 

1. Sitio of Alaiiod Ascenscao (x Virginis Oc. R., dune 13th, 1SG4). 

2. Anima (Missao de Aluras) p Sagittarii, Oc. Ik, June 2Utli, „ 

5j<4, Caiiotama, Aug. lOth, Jupiter, Oc. D., 4 h. 17 m. 19 s. 

„ Jupiter, Oc. H., 4h, 17 m. 23 s. 

Aug 1 Itlp i//- Ophiuci, Oc. D., 4 h. 17 in. 24*5 s. 

5lc3. Mouth of River Tapaua, Aug. 15th /8 Caj»ricorni, C)c. D., observed a 

few miles Ixilow, on nearly the same meridian (diJering 1 see. by clironometer). 

5. A point about 30 miles below River Araca, by end of cclipM* of >1', 
Oct. oOth. The beginning of tlie eclipse was also observed; and calculated 
(without second diifereiices) as a general test, but not relied on as it differed 
al»ont 20 sec. 

The longitudes intermediate and above dejiend on clironometer. T am 
aware that the longitudes of the highest part of the Pin us would make it cross 
the Ucayali in some maps ; but being ignorant how the longitude of tliat river 
lias been determined, 1 have not chosen (which indeed would be scarcely 
lamest) to alter my results. Annexed are some of the ratings of the chrono- 
meter, to show what reliance may he 2 )laced on it — 


* At the same place, 1865; July 23 — Aug. 5, 

9 A.M. Bar (at 32'") 29\S^»S i:. = 76*o (D.— AV.) rr 2-'T>6 

3 P.M. „ 2ie779 „ - 82*1 „ z= 5 *62 


Mean .. 20 838 E. = TO-’O 


4 -OO 
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Stationaiy at Canotaina, Jul\" 27th to 12th, loain;; .. 4*25 hec. 

Puwii from Catiotaiiia and hack to bame point, Aul!;. 13rh| o 

to 27th, loMii- .. ^ j 

From Caiiutama to point of ohser\ation of ecli| se of G, &np-| 
poaiii^ the longitude correct, Sept. 5th to (Jet. 80th, losing J ^ 

From (Jet, 30th to Fee. llih I had no means C'f rating. 

Dec. 11th to 28rd up S. lork of Put us and back to mouth.) -.o 

, ^ ’ > o’o 


[jer da\ 


}» 


The chronometer being several timco carried overland, when canoe was un- 
loaded lor lapids. 

Dec, 80th to ffau. 0th, up X. fork and back to mouth, lubing 4*9 sec per day. 
Canoe unloaded thiee or four tiinrs. 

Jan. Ibth to Feb. Snl ([loint of echpbc of G to Canotama) 4*10 „ 

This is the late I iiave a>bUUiLd fur Jan. Pth to iPth, and on which dej'cnds 
the longitude ot the jiuint where the Pniu^ divkks. lUit. supjfosing tlie tuie 
rate to diifer liom tiie as>uined late by as much as 2 tcc. ]>er day, and more 
does not seem ]>rubable ; this in 1(J days wuiifd give an eiTur ttf 5 miles only. 
It Uiav lie added tliat the longitude of the farthest point of observation on 
Ah folk, deteriniriid cbronometrically, ditfers trom that given l^y a set of 
lunar distances by 5 sec. only; this of course w*as a chance, but it serves as a 
geneial conlirmatioii. The ehn aienueter was never taken on sben'e lor obterva- 
tioiis, exee[k tliose of occultations (and the accom[)aiiving time ole^er vat ions) ; 
others being taken with a watch duly compared. INjints detei mined on the 
down voyage, and theieiore depending but a few days on chronometer, are 
marked (<'/). 

The di>taiiCGS may seem cxa^geiatcd, but tlie tortmmsness of tlie Puius 
exiilains tbein, dJie dilkrencc of latitude ])y chad recKuninu about as olten 
fell short of as exe- eded that given by obseivations. Ihe distance from the 
mouth to the ParKiia de liyutanaham, givon Py the steamer expedition, 
exceeds by 10 or 11 miks mine, which was calculated altogether independently, 
being made up ot tie* miles and half miles ot the diltereut Itearin':’*^. 

The laiiguagtus of triln s on th<,^ Purh> seem to have but little ri'senddaiie*’ 


' oue another, ab 

1 wall a['[)ear from tlie follow: 

ing wunls : — 


biigiisii 

r.iniiiiuiiy. 

U\ [>ui ina. 

]M.uil tencry. 

LUnaw ai y . 

Sun 

sunny 

atoeauti 

cashi 

wari. 

Moon 

massicu 

cassiri 

siri. 


Fire 

sijii 

chamiiid 

chi-clii 

chi-i. 

Water 

pal id 

iborahai 

hniii 

vvuka. 

River 

waiiiy 

w eiii 

weui. 


Dog 

djuiina) hi 

anguity 

kev\ e. 


Tortoise 

li-jmu 

cheiu-) u 

canu) d. 


Tapir 

dunid 

chamd 

cheina 

chema {Ger- 

Heu 




man ch'^j. 

aracaud 

patari 

catauii. 


Bananas 

sepatihi 

chi-pari 

sapana. 


Star 

boiri 

winki 

caiaheri. 


Father 

bi-y 

pate 

1 


Mother 

lUld 

natii 1 

1 These woids 

in both Ian- 

Bi other 

adjiu 

nahiri 

guages I did not "verify 

M’oiuaii 

gumii 

seui 1 

w itii natives. 

( rirl 

niiuiiiauy 

setiiruntiin > 

1 


About half tlie 

Pammarys understand the L 

icgoa-geral ; not 

more than eigi 

* ten H) purmus. 






* The rate given by the maker (C. Frodshain) in Nov. 18b3, was “gaining 
per day but the chronometer had been (of necessity) allowed to stop lor 
two months, before my journey up the Purus, and on stai’ting again assumed a 
losing rate of 4*5' to 5' pe” day. 
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on tlu‘ liir< j t/(*' jtrf ttrt iHfi <,f thr 

Rlcer Purus, ]»y W. riivNi)Li>-, 11 - m.\,, 

'ica.l 1 cb. 1- 

Till: Aquiry eiitris the Ihiru- on tin' riuiit, iu lat, la Line. 
(J7' -a' A\. In Mritlnu’ t)t‘ tin' ^ul•u^ ui 1^*;.'*, I -pokt (.j u.i‘ 
Aquiry a» briua’ina' down u l)od\ of watnr ('qua! to that oi tia* main 
ri\er, and as beiuLT ])os-i])lv ('(qial, or ('M‘U ^ujH■r’ol^ to \'\,\ in 
size and inij)ortanc(' : in tln>, liowe\er, 1 wa^ entirols <lri i-'n ,1 ■ : u 
i:? merely a tributary, tiiotieb a lar^e one — inferior iiotii in bn'ebi 
and Nvitlth. It i> "Oinawliat b'— tortuou^, iiut, beinu' narrowcia it- 
reai'he-' al-o are shorter, and the turns nion' abrupt. I 'ruin tiu' 
inoutli to about 11 -and-bank' (jiraia-j an* .n'anH', far ajtaii 
and small : at low wau'r, bowi'Vt'r. inan\ Hat- of liard ela\ at tiu* 
odae of the ten a are hit dr\, and in part' ai'<i ii.nik- or 

ridu'es of this in the middle of tiie river, witii ore.-shinad real's (»f 
rock. Ill some of tlu'-e plane- I found fo^' 1 bone'-- I’ao \fi'teiti;e 
iu perfect jn-eseinatiou — which Profe^sor Aea"i/ winh' in .M.nea)- 
was kind cnouu'h to ('xaniine, and j'n^nounet'd Xu be of liie Mo-o- 
sauru- ; there was also a turtle of an (‘xtinet specit-N and 'onn* 
smaller frao'iiit*nt-. Tetrilied wood is n(»t eomnion, a' on tia' rnni-, 
but some ]ueees iialf-carboiii'ed now and tin'll a})peare<[ : n. paits 
ail ashy I'lHon'seeut 'uit is ratlier abundant, wlietinr saltpetre or 
Hot I eaituot say. 

The II\]>urina'. Indian- of tin' ihiru-. ('\tend lyn tin' A.pnr\ 
eiirlit or ten da\'' journov, Iroiu sonn' oi The^i', in edoout kit. b 
1< )' s., we learnt tliat tiie\ traN el ( to l)U\ liuplon.eet- of-tono An tiiree 
and a half (hus 1 :.''.::. to anotner ri\er. sin hd-'r il an tne Aipiiry, 
they said, which we sinppo^ed to be tne lli'er lia\_\ -.,ilinent of 
the l‘urus below^ : tiiey did not thi' n.-niu', hnl -’lole' <1 tin' 

point thes uo to as Puriqnity : and it i' kno;. n from ll_\p .r i dis of 
the Ituxy, that there i' a point so call'd a c >1 way iq» t' rwer. 

It is to be remarked that the dvi[uiry from t- moutii to I 1 lias 

not a siimle allim'nt on tiie riniit. be\und un ”e httle stn'. n. not 

(‘ven a g'ood-sizt'd — siiownm that the ni<>U’al from .ei“\ lu'ar 

that bank iiiu:t slojie to tht' toward- 'nm ' * r n\ei. 

Above the llypurinhs. from about b Lo r> b' b> .uh' tiie 
( kijieeiiene-. a tribe of whieii we saw uoUjo a,r all. a- : . -y li\e 
a o(>()d wav inland. Tliey -t'cm not to n-e eaiujv’- bin laii- i n^w 
and tlu'ii of wood, but Lioiioralh of \ widen piobably 

serve iiierelv as ferr\-boats, and not tor naNiiiata)!! up or down 
river; iu one suag-ehoked mirrow they liad made a temporary 
bridiTC from suae; to -lum ; perhaps dunnu some neutiation. 
Manoel Urbano iu Ids journey (at an carder tune ot \enr than 
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mine) Scaw a good many of tliei?e Indians then on the river-bank 
after tracajas egg? ; be describes them as tall, handsome, and 
clear-complexioned ; a])parently warlike, and somewhat disposed 
to hostilities. IVobably tliey are to be found also on tlie River 
Irariape, an unexplored afliuent of the Aquiry, and little inferior 
to this in size and depth at the mouth, but on both occasions when 
I passed with scarcely any perceptible current or outset ; its water 
is extremely white, almost milky. It approaches the llyuacii 
nearly ; and Canamary Indians, from that river, arc found on the 
upper part of it, as we learnt from the llypurinas already spoken 
of. 

On the banks of the Aquiry, near the water’s edge, alwavs 
below flood-mark, wild tobacco is ('xtremely abundant, especially 
from about o<JAo 10^ dO' s., where its flowers whitened the bank- 
side ; in less amount, it is found also on the Pur us. Among trees 
not found below is the palm, the leaves of which are used for 
making hats in Bolivia; whether it be the Bombonassa” used in 
j^foyobamba or not, I am ignorant. Iborae of my Bolivian crew 
being hat-makers, dried and brought down many bundk‘s of leaves. 
A s})ecies of enibira,” also known in Bolivia, where the bark 
is used for making ro])es, was common and very noticeable from 
its dark red stem, small licad, and manner of bursting into half, 
like tlje horse-chesnut. About 10' 50' s. the thin-leaved uirana 
of the Amazon, not fomnl on the A([ulry or Purus below', begins 
to >how it>elf, and gradually be(‘omes as eoiiiniuii as the broad- 
leaved >p(Haes oi’dinarily found; but it lU'ver supersedes the latter, 
and towards the soui'c'es of the river disa])[)ears tirst. Ciame — in- 
cludi ng ill thi;b term all land aiiimaP ordinarily eaten — is abundant 
in nearly all j>art» of the Afpilrs ; tisli is acarce, or at an} rate 
diflicult to eateh. 


I ]) to 11^ s., a distance by riviT of ab(.)ut rtoO milca, we tra- 
velled without th(‘ h'a-t diflieiilty (Sept. 5th to oUthy Above the 
River de Pontes/ Manoel Ihbano’s fartht'at point, the river 
narrows, but this is rather owing to the nature of the ground, and 
the rapidity of the descent, than from much actual diminution in 
^izc. But after fairly crossing tlie parallel of 11 g tlu' rivia* 
definitely cliaiiaes its (up-stream) course, re-crossing to the north 
and then keeping nearly due west for more than a degree. At 
the same time it changes its character, instead of iiarrowlno’ it 
widens out, and becomes as abundant in sand-banks (praiasj as 
below it was scant of them. As a natural conse(]ueiice the water 
Aioals ^ery much, and the river from tins up becomes very difii- 
ciilt of navigation. The want of water Is but one of the ditfleuities ; 


111 lai‘k (»f the tnu*, tlial tl 
iiveis tor e(Hi%eu\f“ticr of lotVioit 


nuii\r iianir*^. T 
aial to a\oul |>l‘I ijtln ■ 


iiiai tUe^ sliwuUl be peniumcuU 1 have hot been i^artioular in the t hoite of them. 


ij i. antes to a hny 
lio wish 
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the labyrinths of snags, and stranded or entangled timber, often 
occupying the v»hole river-bed fur many hundred yards, are almost 
worse. Shallows with sharp currents and rock are very numerous, 
but there is nothing that can properly be called a rapid till above 
long. 70’, where the rl\er is quite small. In general the rock is 
nothing more than the hardened clay of the terra Jinne. but here 
and there sandstone occurs, and also the pseudo-conglomerate, as 
I called it, of the Upper i’lirus. I believe the latter to be the 
deposit yielding the fossil-bones (all found loo^e): tlie turtle, at 
any rate, bad a mass of this within the concavity of the shell. 
Loose stones in the currents are mainly of it. 

On this part of the river, on the parallel of lU', we found two 
distinct tribes of Indians, both apparently binall. Tlie tii>t was 
very timid. One day we met t?oiue tea Indians, including two or 
three women, coming down-stream in a couple of ubas at sight 
of us they made for shore, and went otf into the wood, lea vine: all 
they had except bows and arrows ; in vain we called to them and 
showed knives, beads. 6cc., either they <lid not hear or they dis- 
trusted us. The same hap])ened a second time w ith a single uba, 
but this time the Indians went off and alarmed a neighbouring 
‘Mnaloca,” ^o that, on oin* arrival there, we found there had been 
a general exodus. As usual w'e left trifling presents, which they 
found on their return. This bred conhdence, or their desires 
overcame tlieir fears, and they followed ns by land, and three days 
afterwards came out on the ri\er-baiik calling to us. They are a 
tine, tall, clean race of Indians, but not good-looking; the w’omen, 
liowever, w e nevtu* saw, (exci'pt at a distance in the first ubas. d'heir 
houses seem in general to be not \er\ far inland, one to two miles 
on ail average; they are neatly made, but for tlie mu-t part mere 
slieds, not clo.H^d in at the sides, exeejitliig a store-hou^e of trea- 
sures and ornaments u-ed in festivals, some rather curious. In 
the plantations I saw^ bananas, maize, aijiim (or “ uiea but 
not inaiulioca, aUo coca, ])apaws, sugar-caiie, and cotton.^ The 
women wear a piece of eotton-clotli round their waist, read ling 
half way down the thigh ; at h^ast a little girl seven or eight 
years old, the only child I saw, was so clad. The men go en- 
tirely naked. Despite their timidity they talk very loud, indeed 
with much vociferation; their pronunciatloii is indistinct, and 
somewhat gutteral. Words »igiiif\ing parts of the body all (tliat 
I learnt) begin wutli ‘Di,” the vowel, however, following this seems 
to vary; there w’as a termination ” that 1 could not under- 
stand ; thus on asking the word for “ river the answ'er was 
‘‘ washiri,” washirbra,'’ and so in several w'ords w'hich they rc- 


IruliaiiS, hke most, colour thoir faLCs w ith uiucu, but I dul nut happen 
to see the plant. 
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pcated a second time with this affix. They had some few articles 
of iron, all made of broken pieces, evidently boim'ht from some 
tribe better buj)plled, probably that above, as indeed we under- 
stood from them ; one piece had the maker’s name on it, and 
another the trade mark, both such as are im])orted by way of Para. 
These Indians were all well behaved, and did not attempt to steal, 
or, indeed, to meddle with anything in our canoes. Their canoes 
are all ubas, made of piixiuba palm. 

The district of this tribe apparently ends some way below the 
River de Fragas, a larixe affiuent on tlie right, about two-thirds 
the size of the main river above the junction. I went a short 
way up it, but found it so blocked up with snags and fallen 
trees as to be unnavigable. Doubtless it rises in the same high- 
land to the south as the Aquiry, but at a somewhat less dis- 
tance ; as after rain and a consec^uent ri^-e, the water had fallen 
a good deal in this branch, when only beginning to fall in the 
main one. A little below this 011 the left bank was high terra 
jirme, about 250 feet above the level of the river, commanding an 
extensive view southward, not shut off by a lower ridge a few 
miles off running about east and \vei;t ; unfortunately low rain- 
clouds hid the horizon. At the mouth of a small river, in long. 60^ 
12', I went to the top of a similar, but lower terra Jirnie^ the east 
and west ridge, however, shut off' the view ; oiie of my men, who 
climbed a high tree, reported to s.s.AV. far off blue hills, occupying 
but little space on the horizon, as if the end of a ridae. 

Above the River de Pragas, i^jaraprs and small affluents are 
more numerous, the great majority still as bt'low entering on the 
left; consequently the river diminishes rapidly in size. JShallows 
and sharp currents are closer together ; the rock most common 
in them, the hard clay, is traversed in all directions by small veins, 
whiter and harder, hut not a})pareritly otherwise differing from the 
general mass, above the surface of w'hich they stand a quarter to 
half ail inch ; our feet w'ere much bruised and cut by them. For- 
tunately after the middle ot October the rain helped us. A north- 
w'est wind w’as as prevalent here as on the Upper Purus ; on our 
ascent we did not meet it till fairly 011 the parallel of 11^, not at 


least as a constant wand, but on our return it accompanied us nearly 
down to 10^ b05 Here, however, the north-w'est wind brought 
the rain — sharp, driving rain, but scarcely wdiat would be called 
heavy even in England, In the case of the heavie>t we had, the 
rain-clouds came up from the south-east, but passed without raining, 
soon the north wind brought them back, and it rained six hours. 
About long. 70^ w c again found signs of Indians, and soon came 
V maloca with a large plantation on the river-bank, 

with all the plants I have mentioned as seen in that of the Indians 
^ ow. Some 10 miles above w e reached a port,” and half-a-mile 
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inlaiid the house, a large shed open all round, but with the roof 
reaching to about 4 feet from the irround. e found only two 
men there : they showed neither much surprise nor fear at bigiit of 
us ; perhaps they knew of our ap])roach, for on our return a few 
da}s later we found several families here. These two accompanied 
us up-stream alone: the bank, and in shallows assisted in dragging 
up the canoe. Tired of putting their bows and arrows do\Mi con- 
tinually and going back fur them, they left them once fur all, and 
kept on \\ith us entirely unarmed. They took us to another 
maloca,” 6 or 6 miles oft, up a small aitiueut (Ri\er da Maloca) 
which our canoe could not enter; but the people of this uere all 
absent ; we wished to leave presents of beads, lVc., but our guides 
immediately tocjk possession of all. This tribe is distinct from the 
one below, not imderstandiiig the words of the latter (a score or so 
of which I had written down ; and using dillerent words. They 
differ also in features and are shorter. They had a large supply 
of iron, mostly, but not all, broken pieces, including tishing-hooks. 
This they obtain, as we understand, from the Manetenerys of tlie 
Purus, who extend a long way up the River Araca, by wliicli these 
trade with them. They use a good many ^lanetenery words, not 
merely for articles of trade but e\en names of plants — those of the 
plantain and papaw, c. //., are the same — they knew' of salt, and 
asked for it, and wdshed to buy it : those beiow’ w ould not even 
taste it. The tuxaua/’ or chief, had a poncho and hood exactly 
of the Manetcnery fashion. Roth these Indians and the tribe 
below have dogs, but no other domcsiie animal : at least I saw 
none. Their ubas are generally of paxiuba, but 1 saw' one of 
cedar; the bow' and stern of whicli were of IManetcnery form, but 
the w'ork much rougher. W e could not lind out the name of either 
this tribe or the one below' ; the answer to our questions was 
invariably the name of the answerer. 

Above the Ri\er da 31aloca, the river, licre very small, has 
rapids. A few miles above is another atHuent, the last 1 reached, 
almost equal to the main river, and which — that is, the want of 
which — reduces this almost to an igarape : at a fair average place 
I measured it and found the width .’)4 feet at high-water mark, 
5 feet or so above the then level of the water, now cS or 10 inches 
deep at that point. In parts the river widens out into ])ools ; in 


It slioLiUl have been meutioned, Ub a note to the paper, that the 

Brazilian explorer beratim bpeaks ot* the Maijeteuer\b b\ the name ofCucainabj 
but witliout givini* any rea-on for btUe\iiig them bheh, and in fact eiToneously. 
Mr. B. Spruce, hu\ing kindly cxaniined the few Maneteiiery wordb I had obtained, 
writes to me, Your vocabulary, though so scanty, ib <iuite butiicieut to prove 
that the Maiieteaerys— far fiom ha\iijg aiu lekuioiibhip to the Cucaniab, who are 
a Tupinic nation — are really a section of ilie ^reat Curibe nation,” The word 
Maneteuex'y is said to have been t like many Indian names) originally a nieknanie, 
applied to them bj the Hypurniab in refeience to their lu’ucihdved ponchos. 
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others it narrows much : in one j)lace, but for want of running 
ground, I could have juni])ed it. The j-apid:? here were very clo^e 
together : in fact it seemed to me that the river was still descending 
from the ridge where it rist‘S. Tiie obstacle to our further progress, 
however, was n(tt the frequency of the rapids, but the extreme 
shallowness of the water, and the incui hiiving their feet niiicli cut 
by the rock I have mentioned before. But for niy canoe being 
a very small and flat one I should not have got even thus far : the 
larger one I had left, with ino^t of my men, nearly lOO miles below. 
The wood is an impenetrable hamboo-june'le, with few large trees 
near the baiik, and neither nirana nor araca grow here. Below 
the River da Maloca piams were in fall force ; but above the last 
affiueut there were absolutely none. 

On my return down river, from a point in about hit. 11^ 2' s., 
long. ti7^ 5T AV., I started inland, striking due south, liopiug, as 
the limits of the basin of the Aquiry Avero evidently very near, 
to reach some other river. Perhaj)3, had the wood been fairly 
clear, we might iiavc done so : unfortunately it was very thick, 
which, besides rendering our progress very slow, had the effect of 
making it almost impossible to shoot anything, as the noise of cutting 
our path scared away all game. We travelled inland six days 
(having first spent a day in beginning the juith and returned to the 
canoes), ])ut returned the whole distance from onr last sleeping- 
place, beyond which I Aveiit about 2 miles, in one day — a Iiard one. 
At 4 or 5 miles from the rher-baiik aac crossed high land, the 
boundary, as 1 believe, of the A^piiry, and beyond this came to 
a succession of small streams, all with a general direction of east, 
running in deep little gullies, with a lx)ttoin of black bogiry earth, 
40 or 50 yards wide, full of tree-ferns. The largest, to which 
several on each side evidently converged (and probably all eventually 
do), was about 6 feet Avide and 2 feet deep : it liad now not rained 
for five or six days. From this point, about 20 miles from the 
Aquiry, I changed my course to south-east. The ground to 
the south of this stream did not rise again at once, but kept on low, 
6 or 8 feet above the water, after the fasliion of “ VarzeaJ' to the 
next stream. Beyond this point I Avent some G or 7 miles, reaching 
perhaps lat. 11^ 24^ s. ; of course the ostiniate is a rough one. In 
the whole distance, except Avithin a mile or so of the Aquiry, w^e 
saw not a sign of Indians ; not a foot-print ; not a hough broken, nor 
a single chesiiut — by man. In parts chesnut- trees are numerous, 
generally where the wood is clearest, many of them A^ery fine large 
trees, ludia- rubber trees, also of good size and quality, are fairly 
common. True cocoa we saw but once ; but what is called “ cacao 
da terra fir me ” often. Among palms, the paxiuba and pataua 
were by bir tlu' most abundant, the latter loaded witli ripe fruit : 
a foolish e(‘onoiuy,\Ye had dispensed with the harden of a camp- 
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kettle, and cfjuld therefore make no of it. Sarsaparilla we did 
not see. A banihoo (^Cannii-ii/ia ), used, 1 am told, by the Indians of 
the Madeira for their arrows, \sas recognised by my Bolivians. 

The only conclusions I could draw from this journey were — 1 st, 
That the existence gf open plain in tlle:^e parts is very doubtful. 
2nd, That probably there are large tracts uninhabited, and even 
unfrequented, by Indians, Groping as I was in the dark I did not 
care to make a second start. According to ]Mr. Markham's map 
of Caravaya, I could hardly have failed, by continuing ray journey 
about as far again, to have struck the ■Madre-de-Dios. Unfoitunately 
I did not receive that map till my return to iManaos. 

Besides the Aquiry my hope was to have explored, at least to 
some extent, the llyuacu, the next large affluent above : the time, 
however, spent on the former, and the loss previously to reaching it 
of a part of our provisions by the sinking of an auxiliary canoe, 
rendered this impossible* I regret it less, however, after com- 
pleting the map of the Aquiry, and seeing it jointly with the Purus. 
It will be observed that from my fartlie^^t point on the former to 
the nearest point of the latter barely exceeds (JO geographical 
miles. Tlic longitude of the point on the Aquiry cannot he very 
much ill error, as 1 obtained absolute ob;5er vat ions only 25 miles east ; 
the longitudes of the Purus are loss certain, but so far as mine 
contradict those of other maps (of the Pcayali) they do it by 
excess, not by defect ; therefore it is probable that tlie distance 
shown — 60 miles — will not be too small. I cannot suppose that 
a large river passes through this gap. As the Indians cross from 
the upper part of the A([uiry to the Araca, it is likely that the 
llyuacu, if it reaches so far, is hut small. 

There is no reason to suppose tlie Hyuacii, or A raca, equal to 
the Aquiry, much less to the Purus ; least of all, that either of them 
can be the Ibver Madre-de-Dios. 

Gcof/raphiml Poaitio/is. ^On the River Aquiry, observations 
of latitude were taken at more than twenty points (and of time 
at most of these) ; but, from unfavourable circumstances, were not 
obtained at most of the important points — river-mouths, &c. : in 
general, however, near enough to prevent any great error. Two 
occultations were observed nearly on the parallel of 11 at the 
points marked ‘‘ A^’ on the map ; at tlie upper of these points (the 
mouth of Eclipse River) the end of the eclipse of the sun of Oct. 
Ibth, 1(565, and an eclipse of JupiteEs 1st satellite, were also 
observed: the meau^ of which agreed very nearly with the result 
of the occiiltation. The following positions were determined : — 


* It may seem strange to take ilie mean of observations usually of such difierent 
value; the eclipse of the sun, huwe^cr, was scared) moie tliau a contact, and the 
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O I 1* 

Jiivor <le Prauas .. lat. s. 10 OO 4(1 

liiver (le Eclipse .. — „ 10 ij5 01 

^^acado (neck of kentl cut off) „ 11 1 IS 

Last aftiueut readied (on lett) ,, 11 4 0 


Ion::, w 

j) 

?) 


4 OS 11 
4 OD 41 
4 40 02 
4 41 23 


09 02 4d 
G9 nr) 15 
TO 8 0 

70 20 45 


Geographical Posiiion of jManans on the Rio Gran'le.- — The 
following observations to detenniue the lon<xitude of 3[anaos (Barra 
do R. Negro) may perhaps be worth recordinc: : — • 

1SG4, Mav 12 . — k Cancri Oc. D.j sivine; loTi::itud'? ..4 0 2*8 
1805. ,/ 29.— a „ ..4 0 13-8 

„ Doc. 21.-1/ Aqnaiii ,, „ .,4 0 8*7 

These were all disappearances at the dark limb of the moon, 
and observed, I think, with considerable accuracy. 

The Brazilian determination of longitude is .3 li. 59 m. 49 s., and 
of lat. O'" 8' 4'" 8. This latitude is about correct, and the same as 
given in old maps. The latitude of Barra in Lieut. Herndon’s 
map is very erroneous. 


ABPEXDIX. 

[The following is an account of Manoel Urbano’s ascent of tlie Mucuim and 
Ituxy, tributaries of the Purus, translated from Dr. Coutiiiho’s official Keport to 
the Brazilian Government.*] 

Manoc‘1 L^rbano da Encarnaean Avas commi^sloiird to examine tlie portage 
between the Purus and the Maddia, and in ddimj tins to enter tlie largest 
afduent of the Purus, on the rigiit hank, ahuve the ^Mneuirn. This river, 
according to the re^wtits of the Indians, uac]ie<l as lar as the first falls of the 
^ladeiia, and would much facilitate the transactions between tbe inhabitants of 
the two river-valleys in future times. 

On the 13tli of August, 1854, Manoel Uibnno entered the Mucuim, supposing 
apparently that it led to a point above some of the falls of the l^Iadeira. 
Alter navigating four days he met with the Icuam, an aftluent of the riglit 
hank ; up to tins ]iomt tlie Mucuim has from 2 to 3 iathuiiis of water, mean 
height. Euteriiig the Icuam he navigated it as lar as a village of Catainxi 
Indians, by vliom he was infoinied that if lie continued that \\ay he Avould 
come out below the falls tlie ^Madoira. Hearing tliis he re<lescen<led to the 
Mucuim, biinging with him two Catauixis, and continued liis way u])the river, 
A little beyond the mouth of tlio b;uam the first gioujiof rapids \\ ere met with, 
five in numher, which he passed in the course ot one dav. 

A day and a half beyond the last rapid the aliiuent Aiity enters the Mucuim 
on the left bank : it comes from the campo-« fgrass-lands) ortlie Madeira : in this 
direction tlie hanks of the ^lucinm are iow. Jn ai, other day he arrived at 


relative motion of sun and moon extremely slow, from the objects being very near 
the meridian. The errors in each case were on the side they naturally would be ; 
the end of the eclipse of the sun had been observed too soou ; tlio re-apptarnnee of 
Jupiter’s satellite too late, as compaivd with tbe result given by the occultation. 

* Contained in the ‘ Relator io apresentado a Assemblda G'eral I^gi«;lativa na 
terceiro se^sao da decima-'Jegunda Legi^latura,’ 18C.5. Annexe P. p. .3. Translated 
by Mr. H. W. Bates, Assistant-Secretary r.g.s. 
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n lake called A^nnm, froni w'hich tliero is a road to the river ^Tar;f, wliicli 
enters the Pimls aK>ve tiif^ nenith t)t‘ tiie "NFucuun. From this ]ioint ^lanoel 
I'rhano naviizated three days ami a halt', nrnviii:^ then at the viilaizcs of the 
rammana Indians, the livta in this ^ait of its couise llowiu^ through some 
small tracts of o)‘en n’a^s-laiid. 

IMistriisting the ohject "t his vi^it the rammanas sh<>\ve<l at first a hostile 
dist»osition, hut they vere >oeu a}'|)a\se(l, and ace* 'iu]>a]hed the explorer 
when he onntiiiiied his j<aini(‘y. "J he liver was now t'n ni flO to>^0 yavls wide 
and three ket doi'p on the a'.iinuo. Att^r ha\nr_c tiavellcil ene day furtliev 
IMamtel Uihano heeau te Inair tia* rwir of uaierfalls, Tne river e'ladiiallv 
heeaine narn>w(U‘ aiai iKnnnod in hetULon Ingh hanks, and it was neces^arv to 
r^miove the ohstac'h's from its hrd to tnahle the canoe to yas'v. ( hir ex]»lorer 
travelled in this way five <lays, neceS'^aiiiy incliaiing many de]ay^, having to 
pass eight falU or ra^ads. 

The canoe voyage then terminated and IManoel Uihano commenced his 
journey hy land. Attci a march ot thiee days and a hall he ai rived on the 
J« fr hank of the Madeira, in tiie iieiahhourhood of the falls of Theotonio, 
wliieh are the second in onlcr ot sueces^iou on this river. 

Uur ex[)lorer found himself now destitute nf resonreis and with several of 
his liulian companions ill with iiitenmiti nt fever. He set to woik to make a 
canoe in which to d«-scend the ri\er and procure help and supplus. 

(hi the I'Wth ut Septeinher [ invselt passed the kills ot Theotonio when on my 
return from Guaiaru, and in rnnti for the falls ot St. Antdiio. Urhano caught 
sight rif our parly, and cios^od the river to communicate with u<. He no longer 
found mo, liowcver, at the landine-place when he anived, and it Ixang late he 
passed the nieht there, coutnuiing the next day hw route towards St. Antonio. 
J left this ])lace aery early in the niouuiie, and theKdore IManoel Uihano 
was not able to meet with me; the coimnaudant of the frontier post, ho w'- 
ever, gave him some provhions and medicines, lie returned to the Tiiius by 
tile same route he had conic. 

From these data it may he seen that the IMucuim is navigable at half-flood 
<luriug eleven days in large can<H‘S, and tiv(‘ da vs further in small canoes. It 
is prohahio that this di>taiiCG may he accomplidicd in less time, seeing the 
delays that IManool Urhano nna witli, owing to the n(*cessitv of fisliing and 
hunting for suhsistiaico, and aecomjinnichL mostly hv a large nunilxTof ln<lians. 
Idle <li^taiiCo h(^ tiavelhal hy land in three ami a hall da\s may be put down as 
about thirty milrs. Tlie report tliat th^ source ot the olucuim ivached the 
first tails ot the Madeira is therelhre cxiiitiiiued, and the question of a 
communication existing betwx’eii the IMadeira and the Tuius, at this point, 
now resolved. 

Alter obtaining fiesli siqiplies, IMauoel Uihano a>ccuded the Furns to the 
nioiitli ot its affluent, the Itnxy, with the intention ui examining the jxatage 
between this river and the Afadf ira. From tin' iMucuiiii to the Itiixv occupied 
him ten and a half <lays. Ascending the Ituxy fl\e days, lie arnvc<l at its 
aftlucnt, the Punicici. The diepth of the river (Ituxy V) wms fouml to he from 
3^ to 4 fathoms, and is said to rtach 0 fathoms m tlie w\*t season. A few 
^il'lagf•s of Tanimanas, paitly rcelaiim'd from tlie wild state, wave met with. 

lie entered the Fimicici, arriving at the end of live da\s* journ(?v where the 
falls commence, which are two in number. A little heiow the fiist is situated 
a village ot llyi'Uiinas, u[> to which the depth ot the river is 2 fathoms. Three 
cUus turther up the river scarcely aduats ot leing navigated, being so choked 
lip with trees and rapids. Tlie wutUh docs not exceed l!0 feet. On the 23tli, 
i^tanoel Urhano continued liis journoy hy land, and after four davs* march he 
came to a rocky liilh Here ho heard tlio sourul of falls, hut was* not able to 
continue Ins journey for want ot providuns. It is pm! .able that the distance 
fiom the landing-place of the Itux} to the 3Iadura is longer than that from the 
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]\riicuim to tlip >fa<U]ia, flic* lon-er jouiiioy l>y water on tins iiv<r. 

Bt^low tlie iiKHith ol'tiio i'uniciei, on the lijht l>tnik ot the itnxy, is the month 
ot‘ the ruciary, winch i:< tuid to have no rajuds or lails, and to tlow thvouaii 
extensive tiacts of o[»en country. It is t'n>i»ahle that a canoe may ascend 
faither hy this stieam, and thtis the di:itaiice i>y land to the Aludeira be niiicii 
reduced* If, by ascenditu the Ituxy, the asc^ait of the current Tns lr//ift>'s 
and tlie Otrun falls of the Madeira cati be avoided* there will be no doubt 
that this is the iiest way to the uiijier Alaikira fur the inhabitants of tbe* 
Ihirus ; but for tliose who descend tlie Aludeiia it will be better to t'ass tlie 
rapids and falls tlian to e•ro^s by the portage to tin* Purus. 

When the left hank of the Eeui iKcomes piopled the Purus will bo of 
jjreat service to the inhabitants, for they will he enabled to p,o by it in a 
straight course to tlie Aina/.ons, avoidin'^: the anat i/rfnur by the Madena. 
d'o the people ot the Alainoie and Pat)ore the bf,st loute is hy the v\ay ol the 
Bladen a. 

J. AI. DA SinVA CoUTlMKn 


VI IL — IVotcs on Pehinfj and its Nei^jlthonrhood, 
r>y W. LncKiiAUT, Es(p 

JlntiJ, April 2a, ISOO, 

Tills city, the present ca])ital of (’hiiia, was originally called Vew- 
chan, from the llun dynasty to the Wootac, or tlve kingdoms or 
jtrincedoms, — l!U2 n.C. to ihbO a.d. It was called Nanking in the 
Liau dynasty, A.D. JUdU, heeanse the nortlu'rn eajtital was beyond 
the Great \ValI. AKo called Pe-ping, or Northern Peace, in the 
Han dynasty, and by llung-wu of the ^[ing dynasty. 

In 1111 n.c., Wan-wang, of the Chau dynasty, named his 
brother Prince of Yen, who built a city on what is now' the western 
side of the Chinese c^uarter or division of the city of Peking, 
and extended some distance to the westw ard ; this was called 
Yen-king, and the ornamental marble work of this old city now 
forms the foundation-stones of the western poition of the walls 
of the present city. 

About 12(J0 A.D., Gengis-Khan, the chief of the Mongol Tartars, 
took Yen-king, and bis son Octal ])rosecuted bis conquests, and 
put an end to the Kin dynasty. 

In 12<)7, Kacbilai Khan, nephew' of Octal, and grandson of 
Gengis'Kban, destroyed Yen-king, and a little to the north-east 
of its site built another city, called Tatu, or Kino'-chino-^ or 
Shun-tcen-fu, or, as it is now' called, Peking. This is the Kam- 
balik or Cainbalu, the City of the Khan of Marco Polo. The 
Yuen or Mongol dynasty held their court at Peking from 12<S() 
to 13(18 A.D. ; but when that dynasty was set aside in IdbO 
Hung-wu, ot the Aling dynasty, removed the court to Nankincr 
where It remained till ^ ung-lo (the third of the MlnoA haviir^ 
embellished Peking, made it his court. ^ 
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The canal from Tung-cliau to Peking \^a3 dug b} the ilongols, 
who also carried through the far greater work of the Grand (.anal. 
Tuug*-chau is twelve miles from Peknifr, and there i> a difference of 
level of Kfty feet betsveen the two places. Ilimg-wu considered 
the city to be only the pro\iiicial ca}>itul of the north, and called 
it iVping. He reduced the siz^* of tlie city, \\hose rainj^arts were 
at that time only eonip.osed of earth ; and part of the old eastern 
rampart constructed by the Mongols still exists, distant 

from the present walls, outside the northern gates. 

In l llU, Yungdo took up his residence at Peking, since which 
time that city has always been tlie seat of the coui’t and the 
capital of the empire. It was at this time that he cast tlie large bells 
which still exist. In l lbT he built the brick walls, and gnive the 
city the form it now lias; he Imiit the towers of the drum and 
the bell, as watch towers for the guards, and also the enclosures 
of the Altar of Heaven, and of the temple of Shlu-iiung, in- 
ventor of agriculture. 

In ITHd, Kia-tsing built walls round the old or (diinese city, 
since which time both cities have retained tiieir dimensions without 
change, lemking occupied part of the site of what is now the 
(diinesc city, hence it is often called the old city. In the time 
of the 31 nig dynasty, the remains of the ancient city could be 
clearly traced ; but since that time tlie faubourg, or suburb, has 
extended to the south, and obliterated all traces of it. The 
Clnnese city is, indeed, merely a walled suburb to tlie northern 
city. vShuu-cUe, the tiist emperor of the present or Tartar 
d\ nasty, did not change the lavss and customs of the empire, but 
removed all the tribunals from Aaiikiiig to Peking in ifioO, and 
divided the Tartar city among ids cnieftains, and the native 
C ninese resorted to the outer eitv ; but in course of time these 
lattca* became more or less mixed with the I'artars in the inner 
city, and thus in both cities alanclioos, (diiiiesi*, and descendants 
of the 3Iongols of the Yuen dynasty mingled t(*getlier. 

Peking, being the capital of China, the residence of the court, 
and tlie centre of all the military and civil government of the 
empire and its Cviloiiics or dependencies, is a place of great import- 
auce. To it the tribute from tiie hole empire is brought. All 
the officiu’S of the Goverumeiit in tlie provinces are re([uired to 
appear at court at certain intervals, and they all have agents 
among the retinue of the palace, or amotig tiie members of the 
families of the princes, who transact business for them, and defend 
their official administration as much as possible. To Peking also 
come ambassadors, or represcntathes, from the dependencies or 
tributaries of the empire. Tiie most imjiortaut of these are the 
3Iongoi princes or child’s of the various tribes, who come attended 
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by many officers, soldiers, and servants to present their offerings 
and pay their respects to the sovereign as their feudal lord. 
These Mongol chiefs render suit and service by supplying a large 
contingent of cavalry in the Chinese army for any service to which 
they are called. Thus the late general and cominander-in-chief, 
San-kodin~sin, who held the Taku forts against us in 1850-1)0, 
was a Mongol, and the head of the Kirchin or Carat chin tribe ; 
he was finally killed in battle fighting at the head of his cavalry 
au'ainst some rebels in Shantung, when he was basely deserted by 
the infantry and other parts of tiie army. 

There is much of state craft in the management of the ilongols. 
These tribes are very numerous, occupying, as they do, the wide 
and extensive plains of Mongolia. These people, once under Gengis- 
Khan and Kubilai, coiKpiered China and for nearly lOt) years 
held the sovereigntv, and even now much is done to propitiate 
them. A large number of the cadets of the ])rincely families 
become Lamas — the hierarchical form of Buddhism, called Lamaisiii, 
being the religion of the Mongols : and some very handsome 
temples and monasteries have been built in and near i Viking, which 
are richly endowed bv the emperor. In the^e monasteries lU,t)(H} 
Lamas lue and are well fed and provided for; and when their 
relatives from the v-te])pes come to Peking, they find them living in 
much comfort and respectability, and arc pleaded thereat. But 
while the monasteries are thus sustained, these Lamas arc held as 
a kind of hostages for the good conduct of their friends at a 
distance. Tlie tie that holds the Mongols in fealty to the Cliinese 
Guverumeiit is but «a loose one, and it is part of the policy of tlio 
latter to keep them thus in some kind of subservience. Among 
the things that help to do this, it may be stated that the Mongols 
are not at all a literary people ; they are nomads, and keepers 
of horses and cattle, and they look up with respect and reverence 
to the more accomplished and studious Chinese, to wliom they are 
indebted for all their literature, except the prayers and invoca- 
tions to Buddha; and it is wuth the Mongols as with the Japanese, 
that they regard (^hina^ as the seat of all literary excellence, and 
superior to all other nations. 

The attendants of the Mongol ambassadors bring with them 
for sale in Peking large quantities of frozen game, wild boars, 
venison, antelopes, phi^asants, hares, and fowls, also a large 
quantity of butter packed in the intestines of animals, felted 
blankets made of wool and camel's hair, wliich latter has the 
quality of being capable of felting. 

It was curious to see the ^Mongol officers have their camel’s-hair 
tents pitched in the court-yard of the houses allotted to them by 
the Chinese CTOvernment during their residence in the capital, the 
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rooms of the houses being used merely for out-offices. The 
Mongols said the tents were \\anner and more comfortable than 
the rooms. This embassy alwe.ys conies early in the winter. 

The next embassy in point of importance is the Corean. The 
ambassador is attendeil by about 200 otRccrs and servants, and 
troops who come under his This embassy travels in carts 

from the peninsula of Corea, louud the head of the ^ulf of Lian- 
tung, and occupies thirty days on the journey. The traders bring 
large quantities of the peculiar tough Corean paper for sale, used 
for windows instead of glass, large quantities of oiled-^iaper fans, 
Corean jiuseng, thick cotton ^clotli, and gold-du::t to a large 
amount : and they take away various Chinese manutactures, as 
silks, satins, porcelain, foreign camlets and cotton goods, various 
drugs, and many ( 'liinese books. The appearance of the Cureans 
is very peculiar ; tlicy dre^-s chiefly in liglit-eoloured clothes — the 
officials in silk, but the traders dres:? almoj^t eiitirel} in white 
CJorcau calico; they v, car a high-crowiied liat with a broad brim, 
— these hats being beautifully made of very tine slips of ])amboo, 
varnished black, and held togctlu'r by iujrsehair ; tliey also wear a 
kind of hair-net or cap made (d‘ lior-eliair beautiful Iv worked. 

Besides the regular embassiC'^, the Mongols and Coreaiis send 
t‘fficers before the end of the yeur, or rather in the lUth month, to 
obtain Chinese almanacks for use in their resj)ecti\e countries, 
whicli are both dependent ou the Chinese Govermneiit for these 
publications. 

The genevid position of Peking. — The city is situated on a large 
alluvial plain, about IdO miles from the sea on the cast, and 
lU miles from the hills on tlie we^-t. The whole of the ])]aiu has 
been formed by deposit from tlie ^ ellow lliver, which once emptied 
itself into the sea in the Gulf of Pcchili. even yet in some of the 
old native maps the name of tlie Yellow lliver i.- gl\eu to one of 
the districts. Since the neglect of the river-bauks, resulting from 
tlie Taiping rehelliou, and the rupture of tlie:re baiik^ and eon- 
seipient dispersion of the water, much of that great river-stream 
finds its way again into the same gulf. 

There are two or three rivers whicli cro,.'S tlie plain. The lYilio 
passes some distance to the north of tlie city, and is joined by the 
Siialio from the hills to the north-west ; the Ilwaii-ho, rising 
beyond the Great Wall, jiassos through the valle\s between the 
western hills, then flows to the south of the Imperial huntiiig- 
grouiid, and eventually falls into the Peiho at Teeii-tsiii. There is 
also a small stream, which comes from the hills near Yuen-ming- 
yuen, and its water is brought into the city for the ^tqqdy of the 
palace lakes. * 

The water fur domestic use is drawn from wells, yielding an 
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abundant supply of good water, which is canned to the houses 
in tubs on carts and wheelbarrows. 

The hills commence 10 miles to the east of the city, and are 
formed of sandstone, carboniferous limestone, and the coal strata. 
In one part there is slate, and the houses of the villages near the 
slate-quarries are covered with slates ; discs of slate are also used 
in the city for the covers of water- jars. To the south-west, in the 
district of Fang-shan, there are extensive quarries of white marble, 
whence are dug the enormous blocks used for the figures of men 
and animals at the Imperial tombs, and for the construction of 
bridges, temples, and altars in and about the city. 

There are many great strata of coal all through the hilly region 
to the west, north-west, and north-east, extending almost to 
Kalgan on one side, and to Jehol on the other ; much of this 
is anthracite, but there is also a large quantity of excellent bitu- 
minous coal, and the investigations of thote able to judge in this 
matter show it to be equal to the be?t steam-coal from South Wales, 
and sufficient in quantity to supply all the steamers in India and 
China. At present the coal-seams soon become drowned by water, 
as the Chine=e have no means of raising tlie water beyond a slight 
depth, and are then obliged to discontinue their w’orks and confine 
their industry to the surface galleries, wliere the seams crop out. 
If steam machinery were used, the deep coal of first-rate quality 
could be reached with advantage, but this the Government will not 
allow to be introduced. 

The climate of Peking is very dry for the greater part of the 
year. \ery little rain falls in the spring; in June, July, and 
August there are heavy thunder-showers, which flood the ground. 
In the autumn, again, there is little rain, and from November to 
March no rain at all, and hut very little snow. The amount of 
rainfall for the year is about 2b to 30 inches. The thermometer 
rises in June and July occasionally to lOU^ ; the average maximum 
for these mouths being about 00^, and the greatest cold experieiiCed 
during the three winters I spent in Peking was iP bAow zero, so 
that the range of temperature may he stated at 10(r of Fahrenheit. 
During the winter the ice is iij^ually two feet thick, and at this 
time very large quantities of it are piled up in deep pits, covered 
with mats and a layer of mud, and thus kept for use durino* the 
summer heat. 

The city is supplied with an elaborate system of open \vater- 
courses and drains ; tliese were made by the first builders of the 
city, and much unproved by Keen-lung, but they are almost all 
now ruinous and in decay, and no water runs throuo-h them 
Formerly there was, no doubt, a full supply.of water to wash out 
these drains ; but now no water comes to the city except the small 
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stream spoken of from Yium-ming-yuen, which fills a large 
reservoir to the north of the city, and supplies the palace ]cik(‘S 
and the Tungchau canal. The reason of this change is, that 
fifty years ago great iimiidatloiis swept over the plain, broke down 
the-bridges, tore up the beds of the i^mall rivers, and destroyed 
the water-couraes ; evidence of the destruction caused by these 
inundations can be seen all through the country around, in broken 
bridges and blocked-up dry rain-courses. The political decay 
of the government having then couimenced, no funds were at hand 
to restore these water- channels, and thus the whole system has 
become usele^rs and inoperative. 

General State and Condition of Peking . — In the middle of last 
century, Peking was one of the handsomest cities in the world ; 
its grand wails, broad streets, large temples, and the palaces of the 
princes were all in their best condition. The great Keen-lung was 
then on the throne, and though he ruled the land with an iron 
sway, he did much good to all classes of the people, and spent 
very largely of his resources in improving and adorning the 
capital to his utmost ability. During his reign the empire 
generally was at the climax of its glory ; he \^a3 a warrior as well 
as a man of great artistic taste ; he trained himself by constant 
exercise, both in hunting and warlike excursions, and kept all his 
followers and soldiers for a portion of every year in the field, and 
lived with them in tents, moving about sometimes in one direction, 
sometimes in another. At this time China was looked up to and 
respected by all the surrounding Asiatic nations. In 1771, the 
remarkable flight of the 300,000 Taurgouth Taidars from the 
Caspian to China took place, and the remnant of that great host, 
after passing the lake of Tengis, or Balkhash, was received by 
Keen-lung with all w’elconie at Hi, where he was then hunting. 
The Russian Government remonstrated with the Emperor ; but 
lie replied, they were his own people, who once revolted, but had 
now returned to their allegiance, and he should protect them to the 
utmost. He did protect them, gave them land, and they have 
remained in China ever since. 

In 1703 Lord 3Iacartney"s embassy went to Keen-lung and saw 
the Emperor, but nothing came of it beyond the passing of compli- 
ments. To this embassy v,*e are indebted for a largely increased 
knowledge of the country; and much attention was thus attracted 
to China and its aflairs. Keen-lung abdicated the throne after 
a sixty year’s reign in favour of his son, in the hope that he might 
see his son rule with vigour in his stead ; but after his death, 
wliich soon followed his abdication, Kia-king did not follow his 
fathers example, gave way to luxury and vice, and neglected the 
government altogether : thus the empire gradually fell into trouble, 
became much impoverished, and has never been able, on account 
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of the incapacity of its mlers, to recover itself. Constantly be- 
coming weaker and weaker^ it has at lenoih reached its present 
deirenerate state. Ivan^^hi and his o'randson Keen-1 un o' were 
strong, able, and wise rulers ; and, despots though they were, 
they did all they could to make their kingdom great and 
prosperous : they ’were also both men of great ability, and 
lived in much abstemiousness and frugality, so far as they were 
personally concerned: — ever ready for instant action, either in 
the court or in the camp : but they have liad no worthy successors. 
What is true regarding Chinese families is also true regarding the 
empire generally. A man of ability and industry accumulates a 
fortune, raises his family, buys a large extent of land, erects 
a large mansion, and becomes a person of great importance in 
his district; probably his sons will still keep up the family posses- 
sions, but their descendants give way to carelessne-s and dissipa- 
tion, and the fortunes of the family gradually decline : very soon 
the house falls into a neglected state, and little is left to the 
members oft lie family beyond the tradition of their former grandeur. 
So it is with the dynasties, — the talents and energy of the fiivt rulers 
gave them firm pos-es?ion of power, and they established their 
throne on a broad foundation : and as long as their succc>sors 
followed their examjile, and lived abstemioudy, and, by attention 
to the govenimeiit of the jirovinces, retained in their own hands a 
a strict rein on the officials of every rank and grade, the country 
prospered ; hut by degrees the rulers became luxurious, and heed- 
less of the cares of their government ; the revenues declined, the 
pro\incial authorities op])ressed the ])eo])le, discontent and turbulence 
took the place of good order and discipline, and rebellions of greater 
or less importance have exhausted the resources of the country. Thus 
the whole land becomes iinpoverislied, public affairs are thrown into 
confusion, fresh rebellions arise and produce their dire effects in 
the depression of all Imperial rule, and then some energetic rebel 
chief takes possession of the vacated throne, inaugurates with 
vigour a new’ dynasty, and rescues the country from its low’ and 
ruinous condition. For the first 150 years of this Tartar dynasty 
the empire was flourishing and pros])erous, ow’lng to the careful 
rule of astute sovereigns ; but for the last seventy'}’ cars power lias 
declined, and the government is now much reduced. The peojde 
have great wealth, but so little revenue goes to Peking that the 
court is in a very poor condition, the palace is neglected and 
almost ruinous, the^ capital has much decayed, all the best 
hiilklings^are falling into ruiig and signs on all sides give evidence 
that the Tartar sway is becoming weaker and weaker, and ready 
to yield to some stronger baud. 

The walls of the Inner or Tartar city are built of large bricks, 
and consist of out:.ide retaining walls,’' enclosing a mass of earth 
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and stones, which has a thick layer of concrete at the top, and this 
is covered by bricks. The wall thus constructed is 36 feet high, 
having a parapet of G feet on both sides ; the breadth at the top 
varies from 40 to 52 feet, and is widest on the north side of the 
city. The circuit of the walls of the Tartar city is 14 J miles, the 
extent from north to south S'J- miles, from east to west 4 a miles. 
Tliere are nine gates ; three on the south, and two on each of the 
other sides : the central south gate, or Meridian Gate as it is 
called, is directly opposite the great gate of the palace ; through it 
the Emperor passes when on his way to the Altar of Heaven or to 
the imperial hunting-grounds. Through this gate no coffin is 
ever allowed to pass. One of the gates in the north wall is the 
Anting Gate, which was given up to the English and Ei'ench 
generals ^\heIl the allied armies encamped in the large plain out- 
ride this gate in 18G0. 

The Governor of the city is called the General of the Nine Gates, 
and is an officiu' of high rank. The captaincy of each gate is given 
to the imperial princes, who derive a portion of their personal 
revenue from what they can obtain over and above the real tariff 
exacted from all trader- taking goods into the city : even the pea- 
santry passing through with their baskets of ])ro visions have to pay 
for tlie privilege, and I have seen the gatekeepers, who keep for 
themselves all that they exact in kind, require a man with a basket 
of eggs to give them one or t^^o on passing. The camel-drivers, 
who bring coals from the mountains, also give at each gate a luraj) 
of coal as their tribute. 

The gates consist of an inner gate in a lofty arch : this opens 
into a large enceinte, enclosed by a wall of as large dimensions 
as the original wall, and at the side of this enceinte is the outer 
gate. The enceinte of the meridian gate encloses a large space* 
used as a review ground, to which there are three gates, one on 
either side, and the Enq)eror's gate in the centre. In this space 
are also two shrines to the God of Wealth, one of \^hich was in 
fashion as a great resort for the shopkeepers, wdio flocked to it 
in immense numbers on the appointed days for presenting their 
oflerings of candles and incense. Over both the inner and outer 
gates lofty handsome and square buildings or towers are erected, 
which are called forts, and are pierced for wall -guns and mus- 
ketry. Some of these towers contain a large quantity of cannon. 
The gates are closed with much ceremony every evening shortly 
after sunset, and only opened during the night on occasions when 
some higli officer requires to pass through. 

The walls of the outer or Chinese city are not so large as those 
of the Tartar city. Tlielr length or circumference from the south- 
eastern corner of the latter to the south-western corner is 10 miles, 
being 2^ miles from south to nortli, and 5 miles from east to w'est. 
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The entire circumference of the walls encloslnf? the two cities is 
20 miles, leaving out the south wall of the Tartar city, which is 
enclosed by the wall of the Chinese city. 

Kia~tsing, of the Ming, purposed to carry the ^Yali of the 
Chinese city round the outside of the wall of the Tartar cit}\ tlien 
to have a second or outer enclosure ; but he had not funds suiticient 
for the work. Hence it is that the Chinese city projects on the 
eastern and western sides beyond tlie walls of the chief or Tartar 
city. In this Chinese city there are seven gates : three on the 
south face of the wall, t\^o on the east, and two on the west; 
besides the gates that open out of the Tartar city. 

Tlie walls of the Tartar city enclose two otlier ^o-called cities, 
which have their distinct walls one within the other. The first is 
the Ilwang-ching, Yellow or Imperial city, from the walls being 
coloured yellow, and inside this is the Tse-kin-ching, Forbiddim 
city or palace, with red-coloured walls, which occupies the centre 
of the whole, and where the Emperor lives in the winter“])alace. 
This is an extensive range of buildings, courts, temples, and hand- 
some pavilions, for the use of the court. Many of these buildings 
have very richly glazed yellow-tiled roofs, but they are in great 
want of paint, and look almost ruinous. No European is ever 
allowed to enter the Forbidden city. 

The civil government of Peking consists of two magistracies or 
districts, called respectively the Wan-ping and Ta-shing districts. 
The magistrates placed over them are .'subordinate to the Shun- 
teen-fu, the prefect or chief officer of tlie Shun-teen department. 
These officers have the usual subordinates connected nith them in 
the management of the city, but it is not necessary here to allude 
to them in detail. 

• The garrison of the city is composed of the bannermen, the 
descendants of the adherents of the various Maiichu Tartar chiefs 
who helped to conquer China in 1644. These chiefs settled in 
Peking with the title of princes, and had portions of confiscated 
land given to them, on which they built residences or palaces for 
themselves, called Fus. These buildings are generally in a ruinous 
state; but some of them are very handsome. Many of these 
Tartar princes of the Conque^^t, as well as the imperiaf princes or 
descendants of the royal family lived in Pekincr. The l)annermen 
or soldiers of the pa-ke, ei-ht banners, are not amenable to the 
civil jurisdiction ot the magistrates, hut are wholly responsible to 
their own officers ; m fact, are under the military laws of their own 
class. 

Kanghi, the second Emperor of the present dynasty, who 

nV 1723-was mJeh eiga<red 

m establishing^ his imperial po^er, and did little for the embellTr. 
ment of Pekin„. He compiled his great dictionary, and caused 
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the survey of China to be made, and the large map to be engraved 
by the Jesuits, who during his reign were intermittently in favour 
and dissfrace, on account of discussions regarding the question as 
to whether the worship paid to ancestors was a civil or an idola- 
trous rite. He was, on the wliole, a wise and judicious sovereign, 
and succeeded in consolidating the empire. It was during the 
reign of his grandson Keen-lung — from 1730 to 17 ‘Jo — that th.e 
chief buildings and temple? of Peking were erected, and it i? very 
noticeable that, if attention is excited bv the beauty of any struc- 
ture, either in stone or bronze, it is almost invariably found to bear 
the name of Keen-lung. He was a man very fond of the tine arts, 
and possessed much good taste : and while he greatly extended 
the empire to the westward, and by bis rigorous imle maintained 
bis power over the whole land, he greatly improved and embid- 
lished his capital, and also by his litei^arv abilities was able to 
superintend and have carried out the publication of some most 
beautiful and valuable Clhne?e books. 

The Sf reefs of Peking ^ — The whole city is cro??cd from north 
to south by two long and very broad streets, and on each side of 
the palace they proceed direct from two of the south gates, 
and are quite ?traiglit for about 3 miles, whon they turn toward? 
the northern gates, which are not in direct line with the southern 
gates. These streets are crob^cd by two large streets from the 
eastern gates to the western, and at the points where they intersect 
there are very large wooden erections on pillars, called triumphal 
arches or gatewa\s. They are, in fact, memorial gateways, with- 
out the gates or valves. These great streets are crossed bv many 
broad stret^ts, and these again by an infinite luinTer of narrow 
streets, called Ilutuiigs, or lanes. The great streets are lined by 
private houses and shops, with tlie richly carved and g'lded fi’onts 
peculiar to Peking. Next to the houses is a broad patliwav. Tlie 
centre of the street is rais('d about two feet, to form a carriage- 
way, and between this central part and the footway, in the busy 
parts of the city, and es])ecially near the cross-roads, ti-cre are 
on both sides long lines of wooden huts and sliops, which much 
obstruct the streets and give them a mean appearance. The 
streets are not paved, the roadway being only of earth, in conse- 
quence of which the streets in dry weatlier are extremely dusty, 
and ill v\et weather almost impassable from the dejith of mud 
which is produced by the constant passage of carts. In some of 
the streets below the general level I have seen the whole of the 
roadway tor halt a mile cov’ered with two or three teet of mnd, in 
which many carts were wrecked and overturned, to the great dis- 
comfort of the persons riding in them. 

Large numbers of beggars are seen in the streets of Peking. A 
subordinate officer, who may be designated as king of the beggars, 
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is in charge of them, and is responsible for their good conduct. 
They go about the streets of the city, and can remain at the door 
of a house or a shop, and clamour for relief until a copper coin is 
given to them, when they must move on. During the summer 
they lie about the streets and in doorways, in the winter they con- 
gregate in ranges of huts provided for them. Here they pay a 
small sum for the coals used to warm the stone bed-places, on 
which they sleep in long rows, and thus keep each other warm. 
These huts are kept tolerably clean. The whole asserublage is 
turned out in the morning ; and it is a curious sight to see these 
beggars lea\ing their night quarters to pursue their avocations in 
the streets. No public provision is made for this class of the com- 
munity, but the shopkeepers acknowledge their right to claim 
relief; and during tlie cold weather subscrijnions are raised to 
provide a bowl of hot rice-gruel or millet-porridge for every one 
that applies for it. Outside each of the gates, and at various 
temples, kitchens are opened for this purpose, to wliich great 
numbers of the poor resort in large crowds every morning, and all 
applicants, whether beggars or the poorer class of work-people, are 
relieved. 

The Public Offices of Government, The Nuy-ko, or im- 
perial cabinet, meets in the palace itself. 

On the south side of the ])alace, in the Tartar City, are ^rituated 
the various offices of the general government of the country, chief 
among them are the six Tribunals or Hoards ; the Tribunals of 
Civil Office, Revenue, Rites, \\ ar, Punishments or (h'iminal Judi- 
cature, and Public Works. 

These tribunals have large buildings for the performance of 
their several functions, but these arc for the most part little used, 
— except those of Revenue and Punishments, which are lully 
occupied — the general work of the departments being conducted 
at the houses of the officers, the public offices being only used 
on State occasions. The presidents and vice-presidents of these 
tribunals — more especially the former— are officers of hioh rank 
and, in fact, Secretaries of State. They and their subo^rdiintes 
are selected botli from the ^ranclius and Chinese in about equal 
numbci’s ; two or three Mongols are also ainono' the nuinlier 
Besides the above, there are the — ^ 

the control of the Imperial house- 

ie-/a?i-?/!(cm—CoJnriial office for the manao-ement of all affairs 
mSes.'' ‘ and Malu.mmedan 

Tvo chn ywn. The Consorate, one of the most important 
po»ts ot the Governmeut. These Censors have the rio-ht to blame 
the action of all departments, and even control the Emperor him- 
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self ; but they arc made respousible for the truth of their repre- 
sentations, even to their own lives. 

Han-Un-ynen . — The Imperial University, or Hall of the Literary 
Chancellors. These regulate the examinations of candidates ; 
record the daily actions and words of the Emperor, often much to 
his annoyance ; prepare public documents, and receive memorials, 
I saw the celebrated library connected with this office, but it 
was in a very dilapidated condition and the valuable books much 
exposed to the weather. 

Kin-teen-heen . — Astronomical Board, with which many of the 
most able of tlie Je;?uit missionaries were once connected. This 
office has charge of the observatory, where the observations are 
recorded ; it also prepares the Almanac. 

Ta-E-yxien . — Great Medical Hall; and various offices for 
regulating the supply of horses and camels for public service, for 
])roviding sacrifices of various kinds, for regulating sacrifices and 
ceremonies at the public temples and altars in Peking. 

Not far from the Roman Catholic cathedral there are the 
extensive stables and yards where the Iin})erial ele])hants were 
kept. These animals were used in j)rocessioii3 and on great ^tate 
occasions. In Keen-lung's time there were eighty or one hundred 
elephants kept : when I visittal the place there was only one 
elephant — a very old one, and he shortly afterwards died, and 
the stables are now eni])ty. The beasts were brought from 
Burmah and Siam as jwesents to the throne. 

The common execution-ground is situated in the Chinese Citv, 
at one of the cross-roads, Vviiicii is usually occupied by a vegetable 
market ; and the place is, in fact, called the Cabbage-market. 
^Vhe^ an execution is to take place the stalls are cleared away, 
and the criminals are belieaded on a pile of ru])bish in the street. 
Tlie heads are placed in small wooden cages, and slung on short 
poles stuck in the earth. As soon as the execution is over the 
market goes on as usual, and I have often seen a dozen fresh 
heads in their cages among the vegetable stalls, the pa^^ers-by 
taking no notice of the circumstance. It is here that tlie great 
autumn execution takes place, when a large number of criminals 
are executed, so as to clear the prisons before the sacrifices to 
heaven by the Emperor at the winter solstice. It is at this 
place that political offenders are executed ; for the cx-j\Iinisters 
who have not carried out the plans of the Government satisfac- 
torily are usually put to death. Su-shun, the ex-Regent of the 
empire, was beheaded here in November, He had abused 

the confidence of the Emperor, and also had issued vast numbers 
of bank-notes in connexion with several banks he had in the 
city. These notes were used for large payments to contractors 
for Government works, and to shopkeepers fur the supply of the 
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Court, but he afterwards refused to redeem them ; and as I rode 
along the street through which he was to pass to his execution, I 
found both sides lined with those shopkeepers and bankers who 
had lost heavily by this trick, standing there to jeer him as he 
passed. Shortly after I arrived on the ground the public execu- 
tioner and his attendants arrived in their carts, and then Su-&huii 
himself was driven up in a common cart, and passed quite close 
to me. The cart stopped ; he got out, Avas encircled by a number 
of officers bowing to him, and w as at once executed. 

Here also was executed Ho-kwei-tsing, ex-Govcrnor-General of 
Kiang-nan. He Avas flying from Su-chau, when that city wa& 
attacked by the rebels. The inhabitant> tried to prevent his escape, 
and he ordered his soldiers to fire upon them. For this he was 
condemned : at least, this Avas the excuse ; his real crime being 
his unsuccessful defence of Su-chau. This man had poAverful 
friends in Peking, and, lest they should attempt to rescue him, 
he was awakened one morning before sunrise, hurried to the 
Cabbage-market and there executed. 

In 18d(J, General Shing-paou Avas coinmander-in-chief of that 
part of the Chinese army which held the high road betAveen Tung*' 
chau and Peking, and had its chief position on and around the 
bridge called Pa-le-chaou. Being Avouiided in his unaicces^ful 
defence of this bridge, in his rage and annoyance he beheaded, or 
ordered to be beheaded, his tAvo prisoners, Captain Brabazon and 
Abbe de Luc. After this he was made comraander-in'chief of 
the Chinese army in the central provinces, but AA^as defeated by 
the rebels, and in consequence A^arious accusations Avere brought 
against him. He Avas called up to the capital as a prisoner, and 
tried by the Hing-pu, or Board of Punishment, in AA'hose prison 
he Avas lodged. He was condemned to death. It Avas expected 
that the efforts made by his poAverful friends at court for the 
reversal of the sentence Avould have been successful, and lartre 
bribes Avere offered, and, it Avas said, Avere accepted, to have this 
carried through, and Shing-paou did not at all suppose that he 
would have to suffer. One day he had appointed a band of play- 
actors to exhibit before him, and his family were to join him on 
the festive occasion ; but early in the day the President of the 
Board of Puiiishmeut came into rooms, and announced that he 
had an edict from the Court to read to him. He dressed himself 
m his court robes, when, to his disgust, he found, instead of^an 
order for ins i;elease, th^ the edict was tlie sentence of deatli, 
issued by .he Dowager Lmpress, as chief member of the Regency 
He protested against this; but tiie President told him the orde4 
were immediate and must be obeyed ; and at last, after much 
angry discussion, he was^ torced to mount a table, a noose thrown 
over a beam was placed round his neck, the table was removed 
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and he left pendant. His body was given to his friends ; and as 
he did not die by the sword of the executioner, it was reported to 
CDurt merely that he had died in prison, and the whole of his 
family and property were not sequestrated, as would ha^■e been 
the case had he died in the Cabbage-market. 

In the north part of the forbidden city are the park and 
gardens of the palace, in the centre of which is the very beau- 
tiful picturesque hill called Kin-shan, crowned with very pretty 
pavilions. This hill was made bv the earth dug out of another 
part of the grounds to form the two lakes on the we^t side of the 
palace. One of the Ming emperors raised tliis hill, and it is said 
that he first gathered an immense quantity of coal for the founda- 
tions of the hill, so that should the city be besieged there w^ould 
be an abundance of coal for the use of the people. This park is 
the resort of the members of the Court on summer evenings. On 
one of the trees on the side of the hill the last emperor of the 
Mings hung himself in 1643, after lie had witnessed the suicide of 
all his family. This was done lest he should fall into the hands 
of the rebel Le when he had taken Peking. 

In the centre of the most northern of the two lakes is an island, 
with a pagoda on the top of it. It is made of marble and stone 
which formed a mound built originally at Kai-fung-fu, in the Sung 
dynasty. The whole mass w^as brought to this place overland 
during the Kin dynasty, it is said. Round the lake are several 
large Imperial temples, which are very handsome. One of the 
principal priests came to me for surgical aid as a patient, and 
invited me to see the temples, which well repaid a visit. 4Tey 
are all beautifully built, and situated in most picturesque positions 
on the edge of the lake. The temples, terraces, and pavilions are 
all in perfect order, and are used for the Imperial worshij). In 
the larges^t of the temples there are 10,000 small gilt bronze 
images of Buddha ranged in cells all round the walls of the im- 
mense building, wdiich has three lofty stories. The face of one of 
the walls in front of a temple is covered with slabs of porcelain, 
with large dragons m very high relief, which is the finest specimen 
of that kind of w'ork that I saw’ in Peking. In one of the temples 
is a very large image of Buddha, 70 feet high, with 1(J<J0 arms 
disposed in semicircular rows on each side ; it has also 1000 feet 
or sets of toes, and a vast number of small heads, arranged like 
a pyramidal crowm on the large head ; in one hand is a great 
umbrella, with the handle formed of a lofty spar, and the figure 
sits on a mass of figures of men and animals. 

Outside the north wall of the city is the Altar of Earth ; on the 
east face is the Altar of the Sun ; on the west face that of the 
Moon; and outside the south wall, but in the Chinese city, are the 
altar to Shinnung, the founder of agriculture, and the Altar of 
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Heaven. All these altars are large and handsome structures, 
surrounded by two or three walled enclosures or parks. At 
certain times the Emperor himself, or in his stead various high 
officers, go to these altars and offer the sacritices, for the per- 
formance of which there is an appointed order and ceremonial. 
The chief of these altars is that dedicated to heaven, namely, the 
Teen-tan, in the south part of the Chinese city, where the Em- 
peror goes during the night preceding the winter solstice to made 
his offerings to heaven. These altars signify in China the resi- 
dence of the rightful sovereign, and more especially i^ this the 
case in regard to the Teen-tan, \\here Shangti is ^\orship})ed by 
the Emperor. The idea of this altar, as tlie Viicn-tan, or Raised 
Hillock, dates from the (Jhau dynasty, about 1200 B.C., when it 
was carried out in Sigan-fu, and the erection of an altar of this 
kind has since been one of the chief signs or manifestations of 
Imperial sovereignty. Shun sacrificed to Sliangti in u.c. 2230, 
This altar in Peking was built in 1430 by Yung-lo of the Ming, 
soon after he removed his Court from Nanking to the north. It 
was much beautified by Keen-lung. In the worship carried on here 
the Emperor acts as a high priest. He only wor.''hi])s ; and no 
subject, however high in rank, can join in the adoration. His 
officers stand round him on the lower terraces of the altar : and 


while the bodies of oxen are burned on a large square altar near 
at hand, and various other burnt-offerings made, he kneels down, 
offering incense, while the appointed officer recites certain prayers, 
and a large band of musicians and singers raise a song of praise. 
There is no idol or picture or other representation of this Shangti, 
and it is believed, by many persons well qualified to judge on this 
point, that the worship is the remains of the traditional Mono- 
theism derived from the Jewish worship, and that Shangti is the 
true God or Jehovah, however low may be the Cliinese idea 


regarding Him. 

The Teen-tan is a beautiful place. The whole area, which is 
about a square mile, is enclosed by a solid wall ; inside this is a 
large park, with fine avenues round it ; in the centre is another 
enclosure, containing two large and lofty circular marble altars 
rising by means of three sets of broad steps divided by terraces! 
and each set of steps and terraces enclosed by handsome carved 
marble balustrades. The north altar is that to the Vault of 
Heaven, and the centre of the flat top of the altar is occupied by 
a lofty pagoda with a series of throe projecting roofs covered 
by glazed blue tiles, the highest conical roof terminating in a larn-e 
gilt bronze ball. ° ° 

In this pagoda or temple are tablets or representations of the 
stars and constenalions, in fact, the host of heaven, which are 
here \\ orslnpped, thaj: the country may enjoy favourable seasons. 
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The court of this altar is surrounded by large buildings, one of 
which is for the large tablets of the former emperors of this 
dynasty, whose manes are here worshipped ; the others are for the 
officers and their attendants, and for the vases and other vessels used 
in sacrifices, and there is a very long co\ered gallery, leading to the 
buildings where the cattle are slain for the ofi’e rings. The court- 
yard is approached on the west side by a large stone incline ; on 
the south side a large stone and brick causeway leads to the south 
altar, properly the Altar of Heaven. This is al^o circular and 
very large, built of marble with steps and terraces : but on its 
flat top, about a c[uarter of an acre in extent, there i^^ no temple 
or other building, — it stands alone in its enclosure, and there is no 
building near it, except one beautiful small pagoda-like temple 
with blue roofs, where the tablet, having inscribed on it the name 
of Shangti, is kept, and whence it is taken to be placed on the 
altar. It is on the top of the terrace itself that the Emperor wor- 
ships and presents the incense ; near the grand altar tiiere is a 
square altar, where the burnt-oflerings of oxen are made, and 
close to this the large iron braziers, or baskets on tripods, in which 
the ofleriiigs of silk and cotton are burned, and also for the burning 
of incense. In proof that burnt-oflerings are thus made 1 liave 
picked the burnt bones of oxen out of the altar, and shreds of silk 
out of the braziers. 

In one })art of the grounds is a large building, called the 
Palace of Penitence, where the Emperor is supposed to spend 
some hours in humiliation before he approaches the grand altar, 
in other parts of the park are several large buildings, for officers, 
guards, and attendants, and a large slaughter-house, for preparing 
tile bodies of the oxen for sacrifice. Near the entrance of the 
park is a large enclosure, where the peculiar black cattle are kept 
which are used for sacrifice ; between this place and the outer gate 
is a village in which the musicians used on state occasions live. 

This Altar of Heaven is the most interesting of any of the Chinese 
temples I have seen. 

Near to the Teen- tan, on its west side, but divided from it by 
the very broad road which runs through the Chinese city from 
north to south, is the Altar of Shinnung, the founder of agri- 
culture. This also has extensive park-like grounds, enclosed bv a 
wall. In the centre arc two or three square altars, one to Shin- 
nung, one to the seasons as under the protection of the planet 
Jupiter, and another to the fruits of the ground. In one part of 
the park is a piece of enclosed ground, wdiich the Emperor assists 
iu ploughing, that is, he touches the plough and scatters a little 
gram, he then sits on a raised terrace to witness the remainder of 
the w’ork. The produce of this imperial field is used in sacrifice. 
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Ill a handsome stable-yard, the beasts kept for ploughing live for 
a time; here also the imperial Implements of husbandry — ploughs, 
harrows, rakes, etc., &:c., all painted red — are carefully stored : 
there is also a small model granary, for holding the imperially 
cultivated grain. The purpo:;e in view is, that the Emperor 
desires to confer honour on the pursuit of agriculture, as producing 
the means of life, and when he has presented gifts on the shrines, 
he then joins in the labour of the field. 

In the west part of the Tartar city, there is also a very hand- 
some temple, called the Temj)le of Ligdit ; it is somewhat in need 
of repair, but is a very tasteful structure, and well worthy of 
attention. 

Tiie Temple of Confucius, in the north of the city, is a very 
beautiful building. The large hall contains the tablet to the 
‘‘ Teacher of 10,000 ages,’' the tablets to Mencius, and the 
other tablets of the sages and disciples. The hall is very large 
and beautifully decorated ; suspended from the roof are the gilded 
and richly carved memorials in honour of the great sage, from 
each of the einjmrors of this dyuastv. Tiie court-yard contains 
many old yew-trees, which were planted in the Yuen or ^loimol 
dynasty ; in the same court are some large marble tablets, the 
gifts of emperors. At tiie main entrance to this court are the 
tea stone drums made of granite, and co\ercd with inscriptions in 
ancient seal characters, said to be of the date n.v. and to 

have been brought from Loiuang, then the capital of the (4iau 
dvnasty. In the outer court there are many stone tablets, several 
of them of the Vueu and Ming dynasties ; the names of the higher 
orders of graduates are carved on these stones after the examina- 
tions, and it is considered a great honour to have the name thus 
inscribed in the great Imperial University. The offerings to Con- 
fucius generally consist of fruits, Ac., but on the day that tlie 
Emperor or bis deputy worships at the shrine, offerings of slain 
beasts are made. 

There is another literary establishment close to the Confucian 
temple, where the Emperor giants degrees to Manchus, as much 
attention is paid by this dynu'^ty to promote learning among the 
race of Tartars from whicli it sprang. Within the eiiclosui^ are 
various spacious buildings : in the centre is a raided marble terrace, 
on which is -placed the Imperial pavilion, an exipiisitcly beautiful 
structure ; the only furniture it contains is a yellow chair, on which 
the Emperor^ sits and confers his favours ; round the terrace is a 
circular moat, walled with marble, and over the road by which 
his Majesty enters is a magnificent three-arched gateway, covered 
with glazed tiles ornamented in high relief. Round the court are 
corridors, in which are very many stone tablets. On these the 
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whole text of the Chinese classics is carved In pages, so that they 
can be printed off, and form a standard imperial edition of those 
highly- valued works. 

TliC Observatory is placed contiguous to, and partly on the east 
wall of the city. It is a square tower, GO to G5 feet high ; the 
present structure was built in the Ming dynasty. Ihe Mongols 
had an observatory here, and the large bronze astronomical instru- 
ments and stands in the lower court-yard, are said to have been 
made by them, ^^erbie^t and others of the Jesuit missionaries 
made finer instruments for the Emperor, which are now on the 
top of the tower. dl\e most remarkable of these is a large bronze 
celestial globe G feet in diameter, most carefully cast : this and 
the large arnhllary spheres and transit instruments were cast in 
Peking ; one large transit instrument was made in Europe, and 
sent out early in the last century as a present from the King of 
France. Observations are still taken from the tower, but the 
bronze instruments are not now used. 

The Public Hall or University for literary examinations is very 
near the Observatory. It consists of a large walled enclosure of 
some four acres ; on one ^ide are the entrance gates and some 
halls. Ill the centre is a three-storied pavilion, where the super- 
intendent and his immediate coadjutors sit and inspect the whole 
area, which is divided and subdivided into numerous narrow pas- 
sages or lanes, lined with small 4-feet-square colls, in which the 
students sit during the examinations, and write their theses. There 
are 1U,00U such cells, additional cells can also be erected, and 14,000 
students have been examined there at one time, though tliis is 
unusual — not more than GOOO were present at any examination 
while I was in Peking. The people had been so much impo- 
verished by various rebellions in the north of China, tlie roads 
become so verv unsafe, and the Grand Canal fallen into ruin from 
neglect, that the students did not frequent the capital so nume- 
rously as in more prosperous times. 

Tiie largest Lama Monastery and series of temples in the city 
is inside the Anting Gate. It* is said to contain !^()00 Lama 
priests — Yung-ching\ the son of Kanghl lived here during his 
minority. The ostablishineut is a kind of metropolitan cathedral, 
and the full choral Buddhist service is performed there, and the 
chanting of the Eania Liturgy is very surprising, especially when 
the priests burst into a full and loud sounding chant, the bass 
voices being aided by some enormous horns or trumpets. It was 
a striking sight to see the priests in full dress conducting the 
service. In one of the large temples there is a very great image 
of Buddha, GU feet, almost as large as the one spoken of as seen 
in the Palace temples. 

In the year 1410, Yung-lo, of the ]\ring dynasty, cast the 
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three large bronze bells which still exist : one is over one of the 
palace gates ; the second is in the tower of the Beil — on it tlie 
day and nicrht watches are rung ; the third, and largest, is in a 
temple to tiie north-west of the city. It is the largest bell extant 
that is suspended and in use ; for the Moscow bell, whiclnis larger, 
is on the ground, and is also broken. This bell is used when rain 
is prayed for by the priests ; it is 15 feet high, and its ears for 
suspension are 10 feet more — thus it is 25 feet in height ; across 
the mouth it measures 11 feet, and is 0 inches thick; it is made 
of fine bell-metal, is covered with characters within and without, 
constituting one of the large Buddhist collection of prayers — these 
characters were cast on the bell when it was made, and were liut 
cutout afterwards; the weight is 120.000 lbs. or 00 toils. It is a 
fine specimen of casting, and perhaps could not be excelled even 
now in Europe. It is stated in a letter of Verbiest, quoted in 
Kircher's ‘ China Illustrata,’ written 200 years aa’o, that an iron 
bell, cast at the same time as these liells, lay in a court- yard near 
the Bell Tower. I went to look for it, and found it in the very 
place spoken of so long ago; it has probably ne^er been removed 
from the place where it was orig’naliy cast 

Yuen-ming-yuon . — The former summer palace of the Court was 
a city of palaces enclosed by a wall. The space thus enclosed is at 
least 6 miles round. It is situated 10 miles to the north-west of 
the capital, to which there is a road paved with slabs of granite. 
The Emperor and his Court chietiy resided at this p]a(‘e. The 
palace in Peking was only used occasionally. ^ uen-ming-yuen 
was a beautiful place before its destruetiou by the orders of Lord 
Elgin in ISOO : the burning of the palaces was a measure rendered 
imperative, as a means of teaching the Chinese Government, that 
they could not with impunity commit acts of treachery and cruelty 
against persons whom they had entrapped into trusting to thefr 
professions of peace, and then yiolently seized and tortured to death 
and even at this royal residence exhibited in their tortures, for the 
amusement of the inhabitants. 

The hrst thing that is seen en the stone road leadinn> from 
Peking is the lake and its islands, on which are several temples. 
A long marble bridge of eighteen arches connects one ij^land with 
the road, and at the foot of the bridge is a bronze figure of a cow 
as large as life, reclining on its pedestal : it is a very fine castiuf’* 
and vras made by Keen-lung. There is a local tradition re<'mrdin° 
it, and it IS supposed to be a guardian of tlie locality. The road 
winds round the lake, and leads to a large open space before a 
guard-house and some great gates ; in front of the gates are two 
colossal figures m bronze, of lions on great pedestals : these and the 
great figures in bronze of various animals at the other palace crates 
are splendid specimens of castings, and are very valuable. ^ 
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These gates give entrance to a large park-like enclosure, on the 
edge of the lake. In the centre of the enclosure is a fine hill, 
which is covered with the ruins of large temples and pavilions, 
where the members of the Court come for worship, and also to spend 
the summer evenin£>’s in the cool air from the lake. The temples 
are richly ornamented, and broad steps lead up the face of the 
hill, alternated here and there by handsome pavilions. On the top 
is still remaining a very fine temple and summer-house, covered 
with glazed tiles both on the walls and roof. I roin rock seats in 
front of this building there is a beautiful view of the pretty lake 
and its islands, capped by pavilions and temples, while across the 
plain are seen in the distance the mountains to the north. In another 
part substantial stone terraces have been built with great labour 
against the steep face of the hilbside ; on one terrace there is a fine 
white marble gateway, recording the glories of the place, and on a 
terrace above this is an exquisitely constructed little temple, dedi- 
cated to the spirit of rain ; it is wholly built of bronze, cast in 
imitation of carvings in \s*ood. The tenqde appears as if it were 
a very richly carved wooden structure, with its pillars, doors, win- 
dows, and beams of the roof and eaves all elaborately cai'ved, with 
the various ornamental tablets in richly carved frames ; but all is 
of thick copper and bronze. The whole is IG feet square and 
25 feet high. The date is of the time of Keen- lung, and it is the 
largest and richest piece of bronze work I have seen. 

Other parts of the hill on both sides are pierced with galleries 
constructed in the rock, leading to terraces and Amrious temples. 
On one terrace there is a very large perpendicular tablet on its 
pedestal ; on tlie face of the tablet is cut in large characters the 
name of the place, ‘"The hill of 10,000 ages (Imperial Hill), on 
the clear bright lake.” 

All the large temples and pavilions were destroyed in 18G0, the 
temple at the top, the copper temple, and round small temples 
alone excepted. The whole place was once very beautiful. 

Two miles to the north of the lake, Yucn-ming-vuen is situated. 
No one but the keepers of the grounds is allowed to enter, but I 
rode round the outside of the place on two or three occasions. On 
one side I found the gate at which Lord Macartney had entered, 
when he and his suite came here after his reception by the Em- 
peror at Jehol. Continuing to ride round the walls I came to the 
now bricked-up irate on the north side, by which the Irench entered 
the place in 1800, and a mile or two further on I came to a series 
of high mounds outside the walls, from the top of vhich much of 
the interior of the place could be seen. All the buildings had been 
burned, but the remains showed that they had been beautifully 
built and richlv decorated. In one place was the great hall of 
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audience and its terraces, all covered with g^lazed tiles, havinof 
ornaments in hia’h relief ; in another direction ^Yere a series of 
tein})les and a beautiful pagoda, covered all over with green porce- 
lain tiles ; and lastly, there were the extensive ruins of what was 
called the Italian Palace, designed and built by some of the 
European niissionaries : it was built in good taste and stood on 
a large terrace, on the balustrade of which were rows of vases and 
other ornaments which had escaped destruction. In the gardens 
round this palace were several pavilions and summer-houses of 
European de.dgn, and the whole looked like a picture of a Euro})ean 
palace, standing in the ornamental gardens of the last century. 

The above formed but a small part of the buildings of Yuen- 
raing-yuen. The walls extended in all directions through the 
richly wooded park, sheets of water stretched away in various 
parts, and the place must have been one of extreme beauty. Work- 
men were engaged in some portions of the grounds, clearing away 
the rubbish and picking out the still unbroken porcelain bricks and 
tiles ; but no attempt at rebuilding any of the structures is made. 

The Imperial hunting-ground, or Hae-tsze it is called, is 
3 miles outside the south gate of tlie Chinese cltv : it is a tract of 


country enclosed by a >\all 40 miles long, being tiius a square 
of 12 miles. The Em})erors Kang hi and Keen-lung used often to 
hunt there. Several villages aie in the enclosure, which is given 
up to pasture : herds of oxen and hordes, and flocks of sheep for 
the use of the Court are fed there, and great numbers of deer are 
seen in all directions. It is simply an Imperial domain, and was 
used as a hunting-ground by the Court, when public business did 
not ])ermit a sojourn to the wild hunting-grounds of Tartary. 

There are several very handsome marble bridges in and about 
Peking, especially the one which crosses the junction between the 
lakes in the palace-grounds ; and the long bridge connecting an 
island in the lake at Yuen-ming-yueii with the road. Each of these 
bridges has eighteen arches. Many other fine bridges cro^s the 
water-courses in the plain. 


Elephants, Mules, Horses, Camels. -~T \\q draught animals used 
in Peking are camels, horses, donkeys, and mules. The caniels 
(Bactnan camels) are grown in Mongolia, and they are almost all 
sent into i\Kngolia during the hot months of summer They are 
useU lor bringing coals and lime from the mountains, and also for 

«! f tl Moukdeii : great 

r,ril ‘ ti 1 ' T. horses are 

ridini)- Vit **1^"*^^ hardy. The mules are used for 

ridin^, b t chiefl} for the small carts or street cabs, which are much 

used m tins par ot the country. At the city gates and other place 
of great resort there are regular cab-stands; where 100 or nmre of 
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these small mule-cabs stand for hire. The mules are very fine 
larire animals, and some of those in the service of officials are 
really splendid beasts. 

The lioman Catholic Cathedral, near the south-west gate of 
the city, was originally built by the Portuofuese missionaries, in 
1657. The first bu’lldinfr was burned down many years ago; 
but Keen-lung fas I understand from the tablets in the yard) gave 
a liberal donation towards the present church, which is a handsome 
structure* In front is one of the usual Chinese stone gateways, 
with the inscription “Via regia coeli, 1657'’ on it. Wlien the 
European missionaries were expelled from Pekin or, the place was 
closed and the doors bricked up : and the Russian ecclesiastical 
mission had it in charge, and took care of the valuable library. 
In 1860, the French Ambassador, Baron Gros, took formal pos- 
session of the then aliiu>st ruinous building, which has since been 
completely repaired, and regularly used for divine worship by the 
Chinese Christians, who assemble there in large numbers. The 
Jesuit cemetery, called the Portuguese Cemetery, is outside the 
West gate, where the early Jesuits were buried ; and there are 
mcxny monumental stones erected to the memory of those who died 
at Peking : several of these stones were gifts of ditfcrent emperors. 
Here lie the bodies of Ricci, Schaal, Verbiest, Longobard, and 
many other men of renown. On the opposite side of the road 
there is a smaller cemetery where there are some twenty graves, 
chiefly of Dominicans and Franciscans. 

Besides these, there is a large French cemetery, some distance 
to the west, where the later Jesuits, chiefly Frenchmen, were 
buried. Here lie (.'ibot, Amyot, Gaubil, Gerbillon, &c. In 
tins place the French officers and soldiers who died before Peking, 
in 1860, are buried ; and it has since been walled rouml and 
repaired by the French Government, and is used fur interment 
of any Frencli subjects who die at Peking, Tliere is another 
cemetery used by Chinese Christians which is outside the south- 
west angle of the city ; in this there is a large tomb containing 
the bodies of five Portuguese who died in 16:^4, in the 3[ing 
dynasty, probably persons who were in the employ of the Chinese 
Government as military instructors or perhaps artifcans (I could 
not find who they were exactly, but the imperfect inscription showed 
that they had been in prison, and might have been officers attached 
to a Portuguese embassy imprisoned by the Chinese Govern- 
ment). 

The Russian cemetery is situated outside the Anting Gate, and 
contains several monuments of archimandrites, and other members 
of the Russian ecclesiastical mission, who have died in Peking. 
Here also are the graves of the four English prisoners tortured to 
death by the Chinese in 1860, and for the present buried in this 
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Russian cemetery by the kind consideration of the Russian 
Minister-Plenipotentiary, Baron Iguatief. 

The British cemetery is on a "piece of ground outside the city, 
to the westward ; and to this place the bodies of the prisoners are 
to be removed as soon as possible : probably this has already been 
accomplished. 

Chang-'pinq-Clioxc — the Totnhs — ^ankoic Pass Chatau* 
Thirty miles’from Peking, to the south-west, is situated the town 
of Chang-ping, an old place, and much decayed. Duadiig the 
Ming dynasty it was a place of importance in consequence of the 
Imperial tombs being in the vicinity ; but the present rulers have 
from this very cause neglected it. It was in the prison of this 
citv that the "four English prisoners and some of the Sikh soldiers 
died in great torment. On the way to this place the vShaho River 
is crossed by a very large stone bridge, most substantially built 
and in good preservation. A mile from Chang-ping is the valley 
in which are the Shih-san-ling, or thirteen tombs of the Ming 
emperors. The valley is a beautiful place, and is bounded on the 
north by mountains ; the Great Wall is distinctly seen surmount- 
ino- some parts. The road as it enters the valley is crossed by 
a Ina^mificent white marble gateway of five arches or divisions, 
wLich is a very striking object. The road then parses through a 
pavilion with an immense marble tablet, on the back of a vast 
tortoise, 10 feet high. The block for the tortoise is 15 feet long, 
10 feet high, and 10 feet broad. The tablet records the orders of 
Iveen-luno* for the preservation and restoration of the tombs of the 
former dynasty, and an account of the repairs made by him in 
honour of the deceased emperors. The road now proceeds through 
an avenue formed of colossal white marble figures of men and 
animals. This avenue consists of sixteen pairs of animals — lions, 
kelins, elephants, wolves, horses, camels, Ac., and twelve pairs of 
w^arriors, priests, and civil officers. These scries of stone figures 
form a feature of the Imperial tombs, and existed in part at the 
old tombs near Nanking. These colossal figures are also found 
at the tombs of the deceased emperors of this dynasty at Si-ling, 
to the west, and at Tung-ling, to the east, where alternately the 
emperors are buried. During the building of the late Emperor 
Heen-fung’s tomb, a road lUO miles long was made from the 
quarries at Faiig-shan to the Tung-ling, and a block of marble 
15 feet long, 12 feet high, and 12 feet broad, weighing 60 tons, 
was seen by several of us then resident at Peking, being dragged 
along this road on a strong truck or car drawn by 600 mules and 
horses. A large body of officers and soldiers formed part of the 
cortege ; and surmounting the block was a tall staff carrying a 
large, triangular, yellow flag, having on it the characters signifying 
“ Yield the road,” or “ Open the way.” This block w^as to be cut 
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into the fi^-ure of an elephant, to be placed as one of the guardians 
of the tomb. 

Proceeding into the valley by the broad road, and across the 
bed of a small river, which gives evidence that some great inun- 
dation has s\ve])t through the valley and destroyed the large bridge, 
the tomb of Yuiig-lo is approached. He, as above stated, mo^ed 
the court to Peking, and built the fiivt tomb in the vallev for 
himself. It is a very large and handsome structure : a broad 
incline leads to the front gate, thrtmgh which the court is entered. 

In this are an incense-burner and a pavilion, in which is a stone 
tablet, capped by a horned dragon, recording edicts of Shun-che 
and Keen-lung regarding the honourable ])reservation of these 
memorials of the rulers of the former dynasty. To the north of 
this court is a terrace and a large hall for the assembly of officers 
at times when they came to worship the tablet to the memory of 
Yung-lo. This hall is 80 yards long by 40 yards broad, and the 
roof is supported by GO wooden columns ; the whole of these are 
very large ; the four centre columns are 50 feet high and 12 feet 
in girth ; they are all of teak-wood brought from Pegu, through 
Yunnan, and thence overland to IVking. On the north side of 
this hall are the shrine and tablet. 

Behind the great hall is another court, having in its centre a 
large stone altar, on which are the usual five sacrificial vessels for 
the offerings. On the north of the court is a lofty tower, on a 
terrace ; in the centre of this, on the basement, is an arched tunnel 
rising at a gentle incline to the north end, and terminating at a 
bricked-up treble arch, which was tlie entrance to the tomb in the 
mound beyond. The passage or tunnel now branches off on either 
hand, and finally leads to the top of the terrace on vhich the 
tower stands. From the terrace arches spring up, crossed by other 
arches, over which is the roof; thus a central hall is made in 
the very solid structure ; and in the centre of this stands a great 
marble tablet on its tortoise, all stained of a red colour, recording 
that this is the ‘‘Ling or resting-place of Ching-tsoo-wan-hwang 
ti ” (Yung-lo). From the galleries of the terrace are beautiful 
views of the valley, of some of the tombs, and, through breaks in 
the hills, of the valleys beyond, and of the mountains. From the 
corners of the terrace, on the north side, starts a substantial but 
lofty circular w’all with a broad roof on the top of it. This wall 
is a mile long, and encloses the great mound, in the centre of 
which is the stone tomb containing the coffin of the Emperor ; this 
is covered over with earth, and oaks and pines grow over the 
whole surface. 

This is certainly a great tomb, and must have cost a prodigious * 
sum of money. In the valley are nine other tombs, one of which 
is that of Wan-leih, wffio w'as on the throne, when Eicci came to 
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China, and in the smaller valleys branching from the large valley 
there are four more tombs. These tombs are, none of them, so 
large or important as the one described, and gradually decline in 
size as the dynasty decayed, and the rulers had less money to 
spend on the place of sepulture. 

Ten miles from Chang-ping is the village of Xankau, the 
southern entrance to the pass through the ^^alL This place is just 
outside the small fortifications that guard the opening of the pass. 
The village consists chietly of inns and stables for the accommoda- 
tion of the numerous travellers constantly parsing to and fro. Pro- 
ceeding through the gates of the pass, the valley is seen extending 
in front. For a short distance there is a road, but very soon this 
ceases to exij*t, and the only path is the bod of the stream, that 
flows through the valley, and is one of the branches of the Sha-ho. 
The mountains of carboniferous limestone rise abrii])tly on either 
side, and now and then glimpses are seen of the wall. Tiie river- 
bed road becomes full of boulders, as if they had been strewed 
over the place, so that it is very difficult to ride along. x\fter 
riding about five or six miles, we came to Kiu-yung-kwan, a 
fortified station in the valley. To this point the wall is seen con- 
verging from the neighbouring hills on both sides, forming as it 
were a doubling in of the Great Wall itself. This is, in fact, the 
central point for defence in this, the most important ])ass through 
the mountains, and these duplications of the wall show the care 
that was taken of this particular spot. The fort is on the road, 
having gates at either end, and in the centre is the remarkable 
marble monument, built as an archway over the road, with a 
handsome terrace at the top. 

The archway is about dO feet long: part of the flat space of the 
interior on both sides is covered with large images of Buddha, 
elaborately carved, the remainder, about 20 feet, is occupied by a 
long inscription, being an invocation to Buddha in the (Chinese, 
Niuchih, Sanscrit, and Ouigour and Ba^pa ^Mongol languages, 
which is of especial interest, as being one of the few inscriptions 
extant of the now^ totally defunct Xiuchih language. The whole 
of this archway is lined with marble, the roof and" all the vacant 
spaces are covered with innumerable small figures of Buddha 
carved in the stone. This monument was in great part built by 
the jNIongols, but was finished by the flings. At this place fierce 
battles were fought between the Mongols under Gengis Khan and 
the Niuchihs of the Kin dynasty in 1212 A.D. i\lany conflicts 
took place here and in the loop between the walls at Seuon-hwa-fu 
or Tatung. Gengis Khan did not succceed, — being wounded, he 
retired ; but his son, Kublai Khan, — being called upon by the last 
emperor of the Sung dynasty to help him against the Kins, — finally 
took possession of the country for himself, and established in 12S0 
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A.D. the Yuen or Mono-ol dynasty. During the whole of this 
period, this neighbourhood was the scene of frequent battles, and it 
was a most important military po?t ; and in consequence the Mon- 
gols built this monument as a memorial ot gratitude to Buddha for 
their victories. 

After passing Kiu-vung-kwan the road becomes worse and 
worse; the small ri\or has to be crossed and re-crossed, and after 
proceeding about a mile the hills come sheei* down to the river, 
which pasaes between perpendicular walls of granite. At this 
place are some temples, approached by steps cut in the lace of the 
rock, and several shrines are cut in the rocks around. Further on 
the road leaves the river, but is not improved in any way ; the 
whole road is, indeed, the \\or&t I ever travelled over, and renders 
travelling dllhcult and slow. The pass altogether from Xankau 
to the gate in the Great Walk called the ** Bass of the Northern 
Barrier,’' is about 15 miles. The part of the wall at which we had 
arrived is the large wall built A,i). 400, across the province of 
Chili, and is an otishoot of the older wall built r*.c. 240, between 
China and Mongolia. From tlie gateway the w all goes over the hills 
and across the valley^ right and lel't, and can be seen stretching 
away in all directions, doubling on itself, and extending over the 
ops of distant mountains. The ^^all is not quite so large as 
the walls of Peking, being about 30 feet high, and 20 feet at the 
bottom, narrowing at the top to about 15 feet. Much of the wall 
is faced with granite, other parts are of brick. The centre con- 
sists of earth and stones, the walls being retaining walls for the 
central mass of earth, as is the case in the w^alls of Peking. At 
short intervals on the wall are square tow'ers, used as forts, in which 
I saw^ great numbers of wall pieces. 

In former times, and more e^j)eciallv in times of political dis- 
turbance, garrisons wxu’o ])laced on the wall, but at present there 
are no soldieis in charge oi it. W hen this Great ^^'all was built it 
was of great importance, and kept out of lliina the hordes or 
tribes of Tartars, and immense trouble and expense were incurred 
in building and nialntaining a structure which is 1500 miles long; 
but since the Tartars have sat on the tlirone of China, the wall 
has fallen into decay. This inner wall which I saw* is in better 
preservation than the older one ; part of Chili and Shansi are 
between it and the outer one ; it was erected as an additional 
means of support. Standing on the w^all, I looked over Cha-tau, 
(the village near the gate.) across the plain, and saw' the mountains 
which divide China from Mongolia. Here and there the towers of 
the outer wall could be seen on the hill-tops. The whole wall is a 
wonderful wmrk, and much surpassed my expectations of it. The 
village of Cha-tau is a place full of inns, where the numerous tra- 
vellers stop on their way into China. This^ is the chief pass, and 
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the one most used ; and, to sho\v how great is the traffic, it may be 
stated that there was a road, formerly made by the early builders, 
which has long since been much destroyed by floods ; but the 
blocks of granite composlntr the road have ruts worn in them by 
the passage of narrow-wheeled carts to the de[}th of 0 or 8 inches. 
This pass is also the hiofh road from Peking to Kiachta, and forms 
part of the road by which the Eussians wish to bring the telegraph 
wires. But the Chinese Government refuse consent to this scheme, 
as they do also to that of railways, in their territory ; for they know 
that where there are stations Europeans also will be ])laced in 
charge of them, and to this they will not agree on any account. 

On one occasion I had to take a journey towards the east end of 
the Great ^^"all, and found at the foot of the mountains small walled 
cities, like castles, placed at intervals of every four miles. These 
were garrison toy ns, and were in former times part of the military 
supports of the defenders of the wall, and the places where the 
commanders of the forces resided ; connection was thus kept up 
from place to place inside the wall itself. 

There are several large Mohammedan mo'^qucs in Peking and 
its vicinity. Some of these buildings are old and dila])!dated, 
others are in good repair and in flourishing condition. Tiiese 
mosques are for the worship of the large body of Mohammedans 
who live in Peking ; the original faniiii(*s of these people came 
chiefly from the we^^tern and north-western parts of outer China. 
They live here quietly and securely under the Cninese Go\ em- 
inent, which does not in any way interfere with their religious 
observance or principles. Mohammedan officers are not required 
to attend the semi-political worship in the heathen temples, but 
they kneel in the presence of the emperor, and on a table in the 
entrance of the mosques there stands the emperors tablet (wishing 
him long life), before it are placed the usual five sacrificial vessels. 
This table is not in the chief place of honour, but just within the 
outer door. Many inscriptions, both in Chinese and Arabic, deco- 
rate the wails and pillars, but no picture or idol is anywhere seen. 

Outside the west gate there is a very large Mohammedan ceme- 
tery, where many thousands of these people have been buried. 
The tombs are more like the European than the Cliinese fashion, 
and the inscriptions are usually in Arabic, Persian, or Chinese. 
These Mohammedans frequently visited me, and said they were 
not idolators, but worshipped the true God (whom they call Teen) 
as we did, and seemed to feel more sympathy with us than with 
the Chinese. 

Shortly before my arrival in Peking the Emperor, Ileen-fung, 
died at Jehol. It was on the occasion of the removal of his body 
to Peking that the coup^d'^tat in November, 1861, took place. 
Su-sbun, the chief of^he regency (of whose execution I have 
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already spoken), and the other members of the regency, were 
together in strength at Jehol. and the Empress-dowager s party did 
not feel strong enough to deal with them while united. They had 
made themselves odious to the general government and to the 
empress by many uiicon:rtltutional acts, and it was determined to 
set them all aside. Court etiquette required that Su-^hun, as 
chief of the regency, should accompany the cothii of his master to 
the capital, and, as a mourner, he must be unattended b\ his own 
adheroius. Thus when he came to the palace in Pekins?, and had 
concluded his service to the late emperor, he was seized and lodged 
in prison. In the meanwhile the other members of the regency 
were captured at their private houses, and the whole speedily 
brought to trial, convicted of treasf)n, and condemned. Su-shun 
wms sent to the Cabbage-market, the Princes of 3Iuh and I allowed 
to commit suicide, and the rest banished to Hi. The Empress- 
dowager and Prince Ku ng. brother of the late Emperor, were 
then the guardians of the bov* emperor Tnng-che. 

x\s preparatory to the funeral ceremonies of the Emperor, a 
large bier, carried by eighty or a hundred bearers, and supporting 
a large and heavy wooden box, was carried about the streets, 
the object being to accustom the bearers to carry the coffin in 
thoroughly true time. In the box were seated eight or ten officers, 
and in the centre was placed a bowl of water ; so that they could 
ascertain exactly wdiether the bier was evenly carried. This exer- 
cise was kept up for many days, and the whole of the bearers 
and their reliefs, probably about a thousand in number, carefully 
dialled. 

During the time that tlie coffin lay in one of the Imperial 
temples in the Palace Gardens, the Empress- dow’ager went occa- 
sionally with the ladies of the court to burn iiiceuse before it. 
This temple wais approached by a road outside the palace grounds, 
and one morning, very early, as I was riding along this road, I 
unexpectedly came on this cortege. The empress had just gone 
into the temple, and all the carriages wore waiting outside, about 
ten or tw^elve in number ; as I approached them the drivers raised 
the screens in front of some of the carriages, and evidently said 
something to the occupants, on wdiich the screens were throwm up, 
and all the ladies, probably twenty or tliirty, came on to the front 
shafts to see the foreigner who was passing. This gave me an 
opportunity of seeing these court ladies and their attendants for 
a minute or tw’o ; they w’cre all very w'ell d^e^scd, and some 
of tliein very pretty women ; it struck me during tlii^ hurried 
inspection that about lialf of them were Tartars, and the rest 
Chinese. I ro4le slowly past, as 1 did not consider that it w^ould 
be polite or proper to stop, lest the officers in attendance should 
say I was a rude barbarian. 
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On the morning of the day on which the removal of the coffin 
from Peking to the Eastern tombs took place, the traffic through 
many of the streets was stopped, and the eastern gates closed 
for ordinary passengers. Foreia’iiers were desired not to go into the 
eastern part of the city at all ; but that we might not altogether lose 
the sight of the Imperial funeral, some of us rode a long dis- 
tance outside the city, and then went to the road by wliich we 
knew the procession would pass. After a short time a body of 
cavalry and infantry approached, filling the centre of the broad 
road on either side ; lining the road, were long rows of men car- 
rying flags, like Venetian standards ; then came the bier, sup- 
ported on large poles varnished red ; on this was the coffin covered 
by a large richly embroidered yellow satin pall. This was carried 
by eighty bearers, preceded by their chief, beating time with two 
pieces of hard wood ; then came more cavalry and more flags, 
followed by the coffins of a wife of the late emperor, and a 
widow of the former emperor Tau-Kwang, who had died during 
the late reign, and who, according to eti(piette, could not be 
buried till the occasion of an Imperial funeral. These were also 
covered by yellow satin palls, and carried by sixty beai'ers. After 
these came two or three of the yellow satin co venal Imperial 
carriages. 31 any flag-bearers surrounded this part of the proces- 
sion. After the carriages followed many carriages of the various 
princes, with cavalry, flag’s, and finally a long .'string of the 
carriages of the high officers of state. The procession was about 
a mile and a half long; it lunl been much hmger when leaving the 
city, because the young' emperor and his suite bad accompanied 
the coffin for a short distance outride the gates. At a certain 
temple on the road he made his obeisance towards the coffin, and 
returned to the palace. Very few^ of the citizens came out to sec 
the funeral, and they appeared to care very little for what was 
going on. The procession w'as certainly of a very mixed character : 
the satin-covered coffins, &c., forming the central part of the cortege 
w'ere handsome, and it w'as interesting to see so much of the cavalrv ; 
but the standard-bearers, and attendants, were very rair^^ed and 
poor looking, and their appearance detracted much from the dignity 
of the ceremony. 
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IX. — On the Geof/raphical Position of Yarhnui^ and some other 
places in Central Asia, By Captaix T. G. 3[oxtgomerie, e.e., 
Astronomical Assistant Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

Butd , Mar U. 1S66. 

Whilst carrving on tlie survey of Jamoo, Kashmir, Little Tibet, 
and Ladak, 1 have always kept in view the po-siblllty of making 
a reconnai.^sance of the countries lying to the north of the ^lustak 
and Karakoram ranges, and to the east of Ladak, that is, of 
Eastern Turkistan, Yarkund, &c. 

When the survey was carried up to the frontier every endea- 
vour was made to sketch as much of the country beyond as could 
be done, without actually invoking the surveyors with the wild 
tribes of Turkistan. 

In this way the country was surveyed for several marches beyond 
the Karakoram Tas^, and a rou<:h recunnai?ance was made of 
the Suget Valley, between the Karakoram and the mountains 
above Khotan. Again, to the east of the Chang-Ci’henmo a 
portion of the country was sketched, and along the great Fang- 
kong Lake the reconnaissance was carried about If) inarches east 
of the frontier. Subsequently, during this last summer, some part 
of Khotan has been explored by ^Slr. Johnson, and another branch 
of the Pangkong Lake has been discovered by Mr. Low, As the 
latter portion of the country is very sparsely inhabited, and the 
people met with are- not very troublesome, it is possible that a 
well provisioned ])arty might advance still further. On the Yar- 
kuud road, however, it was evident that any further advance would 
have brought the surveyors Avithiii the range of the Khirgiz hordes 
who Infect that road. 

As any jiolitical complication, such as might be caused by the 
capture or murder of a surveyor had to be avoided, it was clear 
nothing more could be done in that direction by the regular sur- 
vey operations. But vhile I was in Ladak I noticed that natives 
of India passed freely backwards and forwaial- between Ladak 
and Yarkund, and it consequently occurred to me that it might 
be possible to make the exploration by their means. If a sharp 
enough man could be found he would have no difhcultv in car- 
rying a few small instruments amongst iiis merchandize, and with 
their aid I thought good service might be rendered to geography. 
Accordingly I addressed the Bengal Asiatic Society with reference 
to this ]>laii in a letter, extracts of whieu accomi)anY this paper 
vide Appendix A. - i ^ 

My proposal received the support of the Asiatic Society, and 
the Government of India ultimately decided to carry it out. "There 
was some delay in getting the necessary sawetion, but in the mean 
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time Sir Robert Montgomery, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, took up the proposal most warmly, and said the Punjab 
Government would pay the expenses of an experimental expedition. 

I recommended Yarkund as a suitable goal for the first attempt. 
Our knowledge of that city beinor- particularly vague, and as it 
was also known to be comparatively close to our o\ui frontier, only 
some 15 marches beyond, I thought it more especially adapted to 
our purpose. 

The inhabitants of Yarkund were known to be chiefly Mahom- 
medan, it was therefore necessary to select a Mahommedan for 
the work. A moonshee called Mali omed-i- Ham eed ofiered his 
services for the work. He had been employed some years in the 
north of India and latterly in the Punjab : he was acquainted 
with the rudiments of route-surveying, and could use a ]jrismatic 
compass and read a vernier. 

Sir R. Forsyth, Secretary of the Punjab Government, assisted 
me in every way, and all arrangements \\ere made dhring May, 
18G3. The moonshee Harneed joint'd my camp in Kashmir ; he 
was instructed in the method of taking latitudes with a pocket 
sextant and also in recording the ttmqierature of air and boiling 
water. As soon as he had acquired tolerable proficiency he was 
despatched from Kashmir to Leh, the capital of Ladak. The time 
for training was very short, as it \wis decided to send Harneed 
into Yarkund during the summer of 18G3, so that he might be 
able to return early in 18G1. 

The moonshee left Kashmir on the 12th June. 18fi3, with a 
detachment of the Great Trigonometrical Survey which was going 
in that direction. He reached Leh, the capital of Ladak, on the 
4 th July. Having made a rough route-survi’y from Kashmir to 
Lehf I was able to test his wmrk, as that route had already been 
regularly surveyed. The results proving satisfactory, the moon- 
shee was directed to proceed from Leh to Yarkund, and to make 
a similar route-survey along that road. 

The following equipment of instruments was given to him, 
viz : — 

1 Pocket sextant j 

1 Dark glass aitificial horizon I 

X PriMiiatic c<-nii ass V All of the smallest size procurable. 

1 Pocket cumpa&s I 

2 Theiinouiettrs ) 

2 Plain silver watches. 

1 Copper jug and cil lamp fur boilino; the thennometers, 

1 Sitiall tin Jiiiitera lur reading otf the sextant at night. 

2 Books for recuiding : spaie [aper, &c. tSre. 

Every endeavour was made to prevent the instruments from 
being conspicuous ; the stand of the prismatic compass was not sent, 
but in its place the •moonshee was provided with an ordinary 
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spiked staff, ^ueli as Himalyan travellers generally carry. The 
liead of the statf was inatle rather larger than usual and cut oft* 
flat so that the compass could be rented on the top. By this 
means a steady ubseiwation could be readily secured without much 
trouble and in a way little likely to excite suspicion. 

The inooiishee wa^ detained at Leli some time before satisfac- 
tory arrangements could be made to send him on : he accordingly 
arranged to join some Ladak and other merchants who were at 
that time formincr a katila or caravan for 1 arkund. lie hired 
two servants, viz. Yusuf and Kasim AVu bought a pony and some 
ordinary merchandise ; he also took with him a letter of credit on 
Yarkuud and a small supply of money. 

The katila left Leh on the 2drd August, IS 03, and the moon- 
sliee Ilameed followed the next day. The katllabashi, or liead 
man of the caravan, decided to take the ordinary summer route 
from Ladak to Yarkund. Their journey commenced at Leh, 
11.278 feet above tiu' sea. The moon>lice found the temperature 
of tiiG air 42^ at noon, and water boiled at ISP 3'' of Falireiilieit. 
From the Karakoram the kafila di'^eended again into Turkistan, 
and on the 13th Se])teml)er reached Siiget on the Karakasli River. 
Followdng the Karakasii for a short way the inoonshee again 
ascended a great northern spur of the Karakoram Mountains, and 
crossing oyer it on the 17th, emerged from the mountains on the 
2Uth September. From that time they marched over almost level 
ground through villages and cultivation, finally reaching the city 
of Yarkund on \\ ednesday the 3()th September, 18b3. The 
moonshee’s last remark being that the countiy of Yarkund is most 
fruitful and boasts of many vineyards. 

The rnooll:^hee left on the 23rd Angu-t, and, after of) days’ hard 
marches over themoit elevated coimtrv in the world, reached Yar- 
kund on the oUth September. Tlic tir^^t day the katila halted near 
a Buddhist moiia^rterv at a village a very short distance from Leh. 
On the second dav tliev halted at Sipol, w hich is a barren waste, 
having no sign of human habitation, and boasting only of a Budhliist 
shrine M ’iioortan). The inoonshee, who caught uj) the katila or 
caravan at this place, remarks that here all travellers are seized 
with a bad headache, owing, no doubt, to the great elevation, as 
the raoonshee says he found a great quantity of snow on the ground 
on the 24th August. The third day they crossed a very high 
pass, but halted at a village wliere barley and mustard thrive 
capitally, though it was too cold for wheat, &c. During the 
night the surrounding hills had the benetit of a heavy fall of snow. 

The fourth day tiie kahia halted at the village of Kardoon, 
wdiich boasts of orchards of apples, apricots, and walnuts. The 
fifth day they halted at the village of Dlskit, about *4000 feet 
above the sea, a large village on the Shay ok River. Here the 
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moonshee says wheat was scarce, but there was plenty of barley 
and mustard. 

The sixth march the kafila crossed the Shayok River, and 
ascended the Xubra valley. haltinGrat a small villag-e, and tlie seventh 
march brouglit them to Panamikh. This is the last village, and 
also the last place where good grass is obtainable on the Ladak 
side of the Karakoram Pa-s. Travellers generally halt for a few 
days, so as to rest their cattle and give them a good feed before 
crossing. The kafila therefore halted two or three days, and 
started from Panamikh on the 1st September. 

During the next 10 days they passed over very lofty desolate 
mountains, and never saw either a village or cultivation during 
the whole of that time. On the nineteenth day they reached 
Kilyan, the first village of Yarkund. 

These nineteen days were the most trying of the journey. No 
grass could be got for the cattle during twelve days till they 
reached Suget, on the Karakasli River. The kafila bad on this 
account to take a large supply of grain with it, and only a very 
small quantity daily could be doled out to the ponies. Numbers 
of ponies died in consequence. 

From Kilyan the moonshee made liis way to Yarkund with the 
kafila in five more marches, hnlting each day at some village. IL' 
was much struck with the fertility of the country, and after crossing 
such difficult and desolate mountains very probably thought it 
much better than it was in reality. On reaching Yarkund the 
moonshee seems to have had no difficulty in making friends. 
Though the province is ruled by a (Jliiiiese official and the city 
garrisoned by (Jhinese troops, the ma-s of the population is Ma- 
hommedan, and ruled in ordinary matters })y their own governor, 
subordinate to the Chinese. The 3Iahommedan governor at that 
time was half a Kashmirian by blood, but had never been out of 
Yarkund. The moonshee ultimately became a great friend of 
this governor, but how he succeeded in becoming so is not known 
for certain ; it was most probably through an old friend of his 
own, called Awaz Ali, whom he found settled in Yarkund. By 
the ’assistance of Awaz Ali the moonshee seems to have been 
housed without any difficulty, for it appears he was able to take 
star observations on the third night after his arrival in Yarkund ; 
and as he could have done this only in a private place, where no 
stranger could see him, most probably it was from the I’oof of his 
friend’s house. 

The moonshee settled down iu YYrkund for the winter, and 
remained there and in its vicinity during the whole of October, 
November, December, January, February, and nearly the whole 
of March ; his last observation taken in Varkimd being dated the 
27th March, 18B4. ^ The winter in Yarkund seems to have been 
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very severe : the thermometer early in January having fallen 
nearly to zero, or 32^ below the freezing-point. At times the 
weather was cloudy, and from the li:hh to the 26th January snow 
fell; but, judging from the general regularity of the observations 
of the sun and various stars, the atmosphere on the whole must 
have been very clear. Beyond the 27th ^larch no record is forth- 
coming, but it was afterwards ascertained that the inoonshee had 
in some way excited the su:?picion of the Chinese officials, or some 
one had drawn their attention to the moonshee. At any rate, the 
Mahoramed^in governor told the moonshee that the Chinese were 
making inquiries about him, and that he had better not remain in 
Yarkund any longer. He advised him to send off his property at 
once, and to follow it himself before a fortnight was over, other- 
wise he would most probably get into trouble. Following this 
friendly adnee, the moonshee despatched his servants and property 
with a kafila just starting for Leh, and he himself overtook them 
at the Siiget grazing-ground, where they had promised to wait for 
liim. The moonshee’s friend or relation, Awaz Ali, accompanied 
him, and they went on with the kafila and recrossed the Kara- 
koram Mountains in safety. After crossing the pass, the moon- 
shee and his friend, Awaz Ali, both became ill and got very weak, 
and ultimately they both died, within two or^iree da vs of each 
other, when only at a short distance from Ladak. The kafila 
had at that time reached British protected territory, and happened 
to be quite close to an encampment of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey under l\rr. Johnson. Mr. Johnson heard of the death of the 
moonshee, and at once proceeded to inquire into the matter. The 
men with the Kafila said the moonshee and his friend died from 
eating wild rhubarb, which in April and May is abundant ; but 
Mr. Johnson thought there was good cause to doubt this state- 
ment, and, accordingly, he took possession of such of the moon- 
shee's property and papers as he could get hold of, and sent the 
whole to the British officer then on political duty in Kashmir. 
This officer inquired into the matter, examined the moonshee’s 
two servants and others, and finally came to the decision that 
there was nothing beyond a case of suspicion. 

The death of the poor moonshee w'as most unfortunate, after 
he had passed safely through the real dangers of the expedition, 
viz., those incidental to travelling in Turkistan and to a residence 
in a semi-barbarous place like Yarkund, where the mere fact of 
possessing instruments and taking notes was likely to get a man 
into trouble. If the moonshee had been killed by the robbers 
that infest the Yarkund road, or had been imprisoned or put out 
of the way by the Chinese officials, it would not have been very 
surprising. 

The best-armed kafilas passing through Turkistan are some- 
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times robbed by the Kirgbis hordes, and those ^vho resist are 
generally killed ; and in \ arkuud the (Chinese are, to say the 
least, very arbitrary in their dealing’s with strangers. The poor 
moon dice got safely through all these dangers and died, after 
he had left Turkistan, either from natural eaui^es or in a way that 
might have ha])pened to a native in the mo^t civilised parts of the 
British territory. 

The luooiishee’s watch, instruments, papers, and manuscript 
books do not seem to have been touched, though his fellow- 
travellers appropriated some of his more saleable ])roperty ; but 
this they would most probably have done whether his death was 
natural or otherwise. Though the moonshee’s papers, &c., were 
untouched still the value of the work is much diminished by the 
want of tho.'^e explanations which can be obtained only from the 
recorder, and no doubt a great deal of unrecorded information is 
altogether lost. 

Owing to the examination regarding the moon^hee’s death and 
other causes his hooks and pa])ers reached me only at the begin- 
ning of 1JS63, just as I was leaving India for England. 

Idle instruments were all in good order, except tjie smaller 
thermometer, which was unfoitunateiy broken after desjiatch from 
Lahore. The b^ks consisted of one volume of Abtronomical 
Observations, in English ; one volume of a Magnetic Koute-Survey, 
in Englisli ; one volume ^^laaiacular Journal; one volume of 
Observations and Kouto>Survey, in vernacular ( IVrsian diameter) ; 
some miscellaneous papers, and a plan of the position of the various 
towns in Eastern Turkistan. 

The above are all in my possession, except a paper or papers 
containing an account of Yarkund, and of the Chinese administra- 
tion, and the state of parties in Eastern Turkistan, which is in the 
hands of the ruiijab Government. 

The General map found among the moonshce’s papers is a 
very interesting one ; it gives the position of all the chief jilaccs in 
Eastern Turkistan, and it also shows wTiat the mooiishee's view's 
were as to the countries w est and north. The progress of Russia 
in the Ileh valley seems to he correctly noted ; but whether he is 
right in saying that the Russians have a fort near Lake Lop, and 
mean to build others in Eastern Turkistan, is very doubtful. 

The mooushce gives the position of Shukhargau, which he savs 
was the capital ot Afrasiab, a real or fabulous conqueror of Persia, 
much celebrated in Persian poetry, said to have lived seven cen- 
turies before the Christian era. "Tdie town of Sirikul is said to 
have been the capital of the son of Afiadrd); but as Afrasiab is 
supposed to have been a sort of family surname, like the Pharaohs, 
Ptolemies, or Csejaiy. there is no saying whetlier the son of the 
conqueror of Persia is referred to, or only one of his descendants. 
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From the books, &c., it appears that the mooiirhee made a 
complete route-survey from Leh to Yarkund. As he was march- 
ing with a katila, all measurements of the road with a chain 
would have been quite out of tiie (|uestLOu, e\'eu if the nature 
of the country permitted of it ; but in such mountains it was 
physically impo^Able. I therefore deAred he sliould simply 
record the bearing and direction (d* the road as tar as he could see 
along it at one time, and with his watch note the time he marched 
in that direction. By this means I trusted tliat a very fair route- 
survey might be obtained, if the value or rate ]K‘r hour could be 
satisfactorily established. This rate I was able to determine from 
the averaife of his marches before and after reachiuir Beh. On 
leaving Kashmir the moonshee, with the above object in view, was 
made to record the direction and time between Kashmir and Leh. 
And again, beyond Leh. the regular survey had been carried 
three marches down the Turki^tan :?ide of the Karakoram Bass. 
The latter enabled me to follow the inooiiAiee's work for 16 out 
of the 30 inarches ; and by this means it was ea^y to form an 
opinion on the amount of reliance that ought to be ])laced on his 
route-survey of the other 12 marches. 

The observations for latitude formed a further very valuable 
check, and prevented any great accumulation of error. A great 
number of observatioiiis were taken at \arkuud, and by combining 
the route-survey with the latitude, 1 think it may be concluded 
that the latitude and longitude of Yarkund have been determined 
within narrow limits. 

The bearings or azimuths for the route-survey were taken with 
a good prismatic compass ; and the moondiee was capable of 
observing as accurately a^ the instrument permitted. 

The latitudes were taken with a very small })ocket box-sextant 
without a telescope, and consequently observations of stars (and 
more especially of such a small one as the pole-star) could not be 
made very accurately. The sextant could be read to half a 
minute, but the observations, owing to the above want, do not in 
any way approach dhat degree of accuracy. The great number 
of observations, taken at Yarkund, is, however, some com- 
pensation. The mean of eleven days’ observations, in October, 
November, December, lt?63, gives a latitude of oS-^ 20' for Yar- 
kand. And, as a general rule, the latitude deduced on any one 
day docs not differ from that determined on any other more than 
12', so that I conclude 38^ 20' to be a very fair approximation 
to the latitude. 

The observations or the temperature of the air and boilino* 
water give a fair idea of the elimate, and aLo dotermiue pretty 
closely the height of Yarkund above the sea. The height was a 
very great desideratum, liltherio there wa^ nothing beyond the 

31 2 
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vaguest speculation as to how much Yarkund is above the sea. 
The known jn'oducts of the country, viz., silk, cotton, rice, grapes, 
&c., enabled geographers, with the aid of the supposed latitude, 
to make a guess at the height ; but in no other way could any 
approximation be arrived at. By some it was supposed to be 
2000 feet above the sea, and by others as much as 5000. The 
observations of the boiling-point give a mean height of about 
4000 feet, which is perhaps within a few hundred feet of the truth. 
Certain products are known to grow at nearly the same height at 
a similar latitude in the Himalayas ; but the climate of China and 
Central Asia are known to be so very different from that of Hin- 
dustan, that geographers naturally felt very doubtful about any 
such deductions. 

From the above it will be seen that the latitude and height of 
Yarkund (lat. o8' 20', height 4000 feet) had been fairly deter- 
mined by actual observation, while the remaining element of 
geographical position, viz., the longitude (long. 77" 30'), can be 
pretty closely deduced from the route-survey, and more especially 
as its general direction was nearly meridional. And these were the 
main geographical objects of the expedition. The river of Yar- 
kund flows rapidly past the town, and goes to the east of Aksu * 
for 18 or more marches — say 200 miles ; and I do not think it is 
too much to assume that in that distance it must fall at least 
1500 feet; and I conclude that most probably any surplus water 
of the Yarkund River hills into an inland lake, or is swallowed up 
by sand at an elevation of little over 2000 feet above the sea, 
some 28 marches beyond Y arkund. The lake or desert in which 
the Yarkund River is lost has been generally marked on the maps 
as Lob-nor Lake, in the great desert (or Gobi). This forms an 
extraordinary basin or depression in the heart of Asia, surrounded 
by mountains with no gap or pass of a less elevation than 13,000 
feet on the north, of 18,000 on the south, of perhaps 10,000 on 
the west, and 10,000 on the east. 

Whilst at Yarkund the moonshee sent his friend Awaz Ali to 
Kokan, and intended to have followed himself, but the suspicions 
of the Chinese authorities having been aroused he was unable to 
do so. From Yarkund he was, however, able to get bearino-s of 
all the principal towns of Eastern Turkistan, from which he made 
a rough map of the country. 

The towns, the bearings of which are likely to be most accurate, 
are Kashgar Lhotan, and Sirikul, as shown in the moonshee’s 
other' ^ ^ ° reliance can be placed on the 

Khotan, wh ich is only 8 or 9 marches east of Yarkund, is the 

* Aksu is on a river that joins the Yarkund Kiver. 
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name of a province which was formerly said to contain seven 
large towns, but the sand of the Great Desert seems to have 
encroached on them, and only three towns of any great size remain. 
Khotan, the old capital of the province, was long ago swallowed 
up by the sand. Its site w^as not many miles from Ilchi, the 
modern capital. 

The inhabitants of Ilchi say that within the last few years, when 
the W'ind blows hard, some of the old houses of Khotan have been 
laid bare, and they often succeed in digging out various articles 
that have been buried. From this it would appear as if the city 
had been buried suddenly before the inhabitants had time to 
remove their property, but however that may be, the town no longer 
exists. 

About 10 miles to the west of Ilchi is the town of Karakash, 
on a large river of the same name, which flows within a few miles 
of Ilchi. From the bed of the Karakash River the greater part 
of the Chinese jade-stone is procured. This jade-stone, of wliich 
there was such large quantities in Calcutta, after the last Chinese 
expedition, is called yeshra in the Persian and sootash in the 
Turki language. I saw several pieces of it that had been brought 
from Barakach, cut into buckles, &c., and I have no doubt of 
its being the same as that brought from China. The Nukshi- 
buniide Synd, a resident of Kashmir, who liad been to Ilclii, 
told me that the Khan’s (/. c., the Emperor of China) palace was 
built or lined with it. In the route-survey it is noted that the 
Karakash River joins the Suget River, not far below^ Suget itself, 
and that there is a jade-quarry (Kan-Sang), about 26 miles d’stant 
from the junction, and near the Karakash River, and I suppose 
that the jade is procured from this and perhaps other quarries, 
as well as from the bed of the Karakash River. 

Kasligar is the most easterly town under Chinese authority, 
it is supposed to stand higher than Yarkund. 

The direction of Aksu, derived from the moonshee’s map, 
agrees tolerably with that given in the map accompanying Seme- 
nof’s paper in the Geographical Society's ^ Journal,’ and conse- 
quently accounts pretty well for all the unknown ground between 
the work of the survey of India and the explorations of Semenof. 

On the wFole I think it may be concluded that the results are 
satisfactory, and had the poor moonshee not died after completing 
his wwk, nothing more could have been expected from a first 
attempt I think he w'as an honest and patient observer, and 
had he lived his exertions would, I am sure, have been hand- 
somely rewarded by the Punjab Government. 

Two Bhotiyas of Milum, from the British Hill district of Ku- 
maon have been carefully trained, and just before leaving India I 
started them on an expedition to I.assa. Tlicse men being natives 
ot Tibet ought to have no difficulty in maldn'g their way, and as 
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they are very intelligent and well trained, I hope hereafter to he 
able to send the Geographical Society bome valuable results. 
Should this last expedition prove successful, various other explora- 
tions will be made in the same manner. 

The moonshee's route enables me to give you some idea as to 
the enormous width of the Himalayan Eaiige. For after marching 
about fifty-one days across the inoimtains, he only reached the 
watershed dividing Iliudostaii from Turkistan. and after 15 marches 
more, or in all after GG marches, he reached Yarkimd, on the 
opposite slope, and even then was 4000 feet above the sea. 

From Jumrnoo (or any ])oint in the Punjab at the foot of the 
Himalayas), it takes a man, assi^ted by a pony, sixty-six days 
to cross the mountains ; and I think that even if a man tried his 
utmost he could not well do it much under fifty-five days ; during 
that distance the road is, for 25 marches, never under an elevation 
of 15,000 feet, and during 45 marches never descends below 
9000 feet. 

Direct, that is as the crow flies, the distance from Jumrnoo or 
Hushiapore to Yarkund is 450 miles. )So that the mountains 
may be said to be at least 400 miles across their smallest breadth. 

The Alps, I suppose, would take at the outside three days for a 
man to cross, and 1 believe that a good walker can cross from a 
village on one side to a village on the other in one summer's day. 
The moondiee took twenty-five days to march from the last village 
south of the Karakoram to the first village of Yarkund, north of 
the Karakoram. 


APPENDICES. 


(A.) 


Extract from Captain T. G. jMcntoomkiue’s Letter to the Secretary ot th 
Ben 'al Asiatic Societv. 


“ Camp Laduk, 2Ist July, 1862. 

“ Sir, — I have now the honour to ad(lre>s yuii with retHtence t-'> luy i.ro])n^al 
for employing natives in the expluratiou of countries which are not as yet 
accessible lo hniropeans. 

“I think that for Central Asia, IMalioniuiedans from mir North- Western 
frontier are most likely to supply the host recruits ; for ('ther countries Great 
Tibet, &c., it may, from time to time, he found expedient to train a dilferent 
class. 

“Tlie obseixations to^e mnde In- such natives sliouhl he as simi.le as 
possible. Ihe instnimeiual LT|nipment siiould be compact. ^ 



From the cniijcint ohservations of the coini-a^s and u aldi, for the direc- 
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tion and the time occupied on each inarch, T sliould hope that we would also 
get a fair ap[>ruxnnation to the longitude of t1ie varinus places. 

“ I think the following instrunn-nts would he sufneient, viz, : — 

“ One small sextant and artificial horizon. 

“ Two small thermometers to record tlie temperature of air and of hoiliug 
water. 

“ Two good silver watches, ite. 

“ The above skilfully used and the results honestly recorded, would at any 
rate give us an mtelligihie idea as to tin* vhole of Eastein TuikiNtan. 

“ At present \ve are in great doubt as to wliat leally is the t'Uaition of the 
various cities and places in that portion of Central Asia. 

* ♦ ♦ * * 

“ After Eastern Turkistan, I should recommend exploration to the cast of 
the Pangkong Lake district, then in the Lassa direction and souii; but in 
each case I should recommend the exploreis to accompany men who have 
been in the habit of visiting the countries in question.” 


(B.) 

With reference to the roiite-snrvev and the latitud*? observations, my 
opinion is that, as far as they go, they aro thoroiialily Trn^twortbv. The 
mounshee did nut undeistand even the meaning of latinvle, he knew tlie Pole 
Star, and thought he knew several other stars ; but as iar as I can mike out 
he ap[)lied the Arabic names to the wrong stars. On tlie road hetween 
Kashmir and Leli, he was quite distie'jsed to find the altitude of the Pole Star 
vary, and I feel quite certain he could never have had any iJ.^a of making up 
his observations, for he was quite incai>able of working out a latitude from tlie 
sun or any southerly star, and indeed I doubt if he had any notion of gettiu*-*” 
it even from observations to the Pole Star. 

With reference to his route-survey, he liad no possible means of access to 
the survey of the first 15 marches, and indeed at the time he .started, 5 of 
those marches had not been surveyed, and as the moonsliee's survey of the 
first 15 agrees very fairly with tho>e of the survey, I think similar credit cau 
be given to the reinuuiing 15. 


(e.) 

Latitudes deduced from Star Observations taken .it Ymikum*, with a small 
pocket sextant without a tek'-Of-i'e. 


On the 20th October, ISfiS 
„ 2Lst 

„ 22nd ^ „ 

„ 12th November 

„ Ibth ,, 

„ ITtli „ 

„ lytii „ 

,, 5 til December 

„ igii 

„ lith 

ISth 


lat. 


3^ 

SS 

38 

38 

38 

38 

3s 

38 

38 


21 

17 

21 

Id 


i) 

2U 


1 1 
‘> 

43 

0 

15 

35 

55 

1 

10 

0 

59 


jMcan latitude of Yarkiind 


19 4d 


Note, — Ou each of the above days the latitude given is from the mean of 
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deductions from North to South Stars, so that index error is eliminated. The 
index error 'was taken, hut the above method vras considered to be the most 
satisfactory. 


(D.) 

Comparison’ of the Old and New Positions of Places in Eastern 
Turkman, 

Hitherto the positions of all places in the interior of the Cliinese Empire 
have been derived tiom the Survey made by the French Jesuit ^Iissionanes 
or their more than lOO t^ears a;j;o. 

As far as modern ex] erience in China Proper extends, there is every reason 
for cuntideiice in the tvork of the learned fathers ; but with reference to the 
latitmle ami ]tosition of jilaces in finntier jtruvinces, such as Eastern Turkistan, 
there has hitherto K'en no means of testing their accuracy, and at the 
same time it was doutbfiil whether the pdsitious were all determined with the 
same regularity as those of places in China iToper. 

It seemed to be very unsatisfactory that the G,eography of that part of 
Central Asia should dejL-ud upon observations taken so long ago, and which 
had never been tested. 

I consequently tried to fix the position of places in Fiasterii Turkistan from 
known points to the south of the Karakoram, and solely from modern informa- 
tion collected iu r>ritish India. 

In a memdrandiim written scvcial years ago, I in the above way deduced 
the position of Yarkund,’^ and came to the conclusion that its latitude was 
somewhat to the south, and its lormitude considerahly to the cast of the values 
given hy Huinlxddt in liis‘A^ie Centrale ’ on tlie autliority of tlic French 
Jesuits. I also deduced the position of llchi, the ca]>Ual of Kholau, and came 
to the conclusion that it was very considerahly to the west, and a good deal to 
the north ot the Jesuits’ value. 

Now it is evulent that my means of <lGtermining the longitiulc were likely 
to give a favourable result, my deductions being made from points very close 
to the meridian of both \harkund and llchi, whilst the Jesuits’ values were 
made, in connection uith Pekin 30*^ to 40^ to the east ot tliose places. 

It appeared to me strange that I slioiild in the one case deduce a longitude 
consklevablv to the and in the other a longitude still more to tlie^PeM? of 

those given hv the Jesuits. The only conclusion that I could come to was 
that the Jesuits’ longitude of either one or the other w as radically wu'ong. 

Soon after writing the above memorandum, I obtained a copy of the 
geographical values assigned by the Schlagintw'eits to places in Eastein 

Turkistan, • t . 

The comparatively small differences m longitude at the Karakoram Pass and 
at llchi, contrasted with the very large differences at Yarkund and Kashgar, 
between the Schlagintwcits’ values an<l mine still farther excited my curiosity, 
and induced me to test the probability of the positions assigned to the cities of 
Turkistan by the Scblagintweits, 

It is well known that there are but 8 marches between llchi and Yarkund. 
According to the Schlagintw’cits the distance betw^een those tow'ns is 254 
miles, which wxmld make the average direct length of each march about 32 
miles, a rate quite out ot the question, as it w’ould i-ejn’esent at least 40 to 50 
miles per day over a rough country. Alter analyzing .several other routes, I 
came to the conclusion that the 8chlagintweits’ longitude of llchi w^as likely 


* I feel convinced that my longitude was likely to be a good approximation, 
because all said it lay w. of Ken and e. of Musla. 
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to be a ”ood approximation, but that their values of Yarkund and all places to 
the north and east were not in accordance with their value of Ilclii. 

The differences between the new values ai.d those of the French Jesuits 
and the Schlagintweits can be readily seen in Ap})endix E. 


(E.) 


Posiuon of 

j By die French 

: " Jesuu&. 

By Schlagmtweit. 

By C’.ipt, Aluntgumerie 
from Hanieed. 


Lat 

! o f 1 

Long 1 
o t \ 

Lat, ' 

O ( 

Long- 

O ' ' 

Lat. 

Long 
o / 

Yarkund 

.. 1 38 19* , 

76 16 

38 10 

74 10 

38 20 

77 30 1 

Ilchi, Khotan 

' 35 50t 

80 33 

36 50 

78 20 

37 37 

78 57 

Kashgarf 

Sirikul town 

.. 39 25§ 

73 57 

39 15 

71 50 

39 25 , 

38 10 

75 21 
75 39 


* Latitude of Yarkand is given in Humboldt's * Asie Centrale,’ vol. ii. 429. 
t Vide ibid, p. 418. 

I Kashgar and Khotan are given in the same work, vol. iii. p. 437, 

§ Latitude of Kashgar from Jesuits’ longitude from the Jesuits. 


(F.) 


Abstract of IMarches of iMAiioiiED-i-IlAMEED. 


The moonshee left the town of Lch, the capital of LaJak, on the 23rd 
August, 18G3, and reached — 


Xnmher 
of Alarch- 

1. Gaiilis, a villac:e and monastery, on the 

2. Supole encamj'ing-groimd, un a ban*eii part of tlie 

mount, uu 

3. Ivliurduoii, village 

4. Khulsur, village 

5. I>iskit, village 

G. Chhnshin, village 

7. Panainik, village 

and lialting there two daj’s, reached — • 

8. Stukbha, viUace 

9. Changhuug, village 

10. hpungshear, no \ illage 

11. Gum loo, no village 

12. 8assar, no village 

13. Khoob()olaku, no village 

14. Boasa Kalan, no village 

15. Daulatooldee, no village 

and crossing the Karakoram Pass reached — 
IG. Bara ngsa A hdoolah, no village 

17. Malikshah, no village 

18. Buhiiboer 

19. 8uget 

20. Oibook 

21. Saiijoo, valley 

22. Kiliyaii, valley 

23. Toogiaiuauluk 

24. L'ligoor Agliii 


23 Aug. 

24 


Jo 

2G 

27 


29 


1 Sept. 

o 


3 

4 




o 

G 


}> 


8 




0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
1 .") 
IG 
17 


>1 

» 

if 

a 

if 

if 

if 

>1 
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25. Namlofin!5 

2n. 

2T. Kiliyan, villacro 
2S. Linv^ar (2n(l), villas' 
2U. Buora, village . . 

30. Yazee, villacce 

31. Piuruq), villa'^^e 

32. Yku'kimd, city 


18 Sept. 


10 

20 

21 


j? 

?> 

jj 


0 ‘> 


23 

24 


?> 

)5 


Between the 9th anh 2Tth car;'\pin2:-]4ace^ there no villae;es or shott^T 
of any kind, except occasionally sonte dry ttone walls [»nt up by travellers to 
keep off the wind in very elevated places. 


(G.) 

Abstract of the Mooxshee Maiiomi;D“I-Hamei:d‘s Route-Survey from the 
Karakoram Ra^s to Yarkund, 


Xtinie of Place. 


Karakoram Pass 

Jamaeooldee 

Baraiigsa (Balti) .. 

Baraugsa ( Abdulah Khan) 

Kazltak 

Chadurtash 

Wahahjalgah 

Buhdasuvghod 

Kizaetash 

hlalikshah 

Aghtak Augoor 

* * * 

Chibrah 

-k * * 

Suget da wan 

Khooshjalgah 

Bel dawan 

Bashabeer 

Sooget 

Belagchikulshah 

* * * 

Sadoola Khojah . . - 

Oibook 

* * * 

Chizgbanluk 

Toogra-chu 

Chaglak 

Sanjoodara 

* * * 

Bastung * 

* * * 

* ■* vt 


1 Time 

01 . cupo'ii in 

< >1 ■'I' TV. \\ 


j Maieliiii'^ 

]\ra^TU'tic 

1 Peniaik:j. 

i tlOUli'iULt- 

Boaiiijgs, 

1 

j to PKi(.e. 



j H. M. 

J f 

Variation of the needle 2^ e. 

‘ 1 12 

50 0 


! 2 41 

346 0 


I 0 29 

65 0 


! 2 0 

17 .30 


1 2 le 

17 .30 


1 11 

17 U 


0 24 

17 0 


0 .99 

17 0 


3 40 

17 0 


• 1 10 

.301 0 


1 59 

301 0 


2 42 

301 0 


1 19 

295 0 


1 39 

315 0 

fDiTwan means a mountain or 

1 pass. 

0 13 

.328 0 


! 1 3 

' 328 0 ! 

Mountain. 

1 1 52 

1 328 0 . 


i 2 30 

57 30 ' 


1 1 20 

11 0 

Khrijah. 

I 2 12 

340 0 ; 

1 1 25 

11 .30 ! 


0 18 

1 1 .30 . 


1 20 

.35 0 


1 44 

35 0 ' 


1 1 

35 0 ^ 

rOrToograso River coming from 

. the village of Jularik and the 
[ Kalik Mountains. 


1 

0 31 

58 30 


0 .50 

0 47 

58 .30 1 

.328 0 

Or valley, Ali-Nazr Kurghan. 

1 32 

.306 0 


0 14 

306 0 


1 36 

323 0 , 


’ 1 53 

28S 30 ' 
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A csTPvACT of tho M<.)Oxsuee Maho.m ed-i-1Ia:\ieei)\s Koute-Survey . — con tin ved . 




Time 






nCCUpl(‘ 1 111 

0’ 

IVCil 


Name of Place. 

IM^iuIun? 


IK tic 

llem.irkii. 



llnlll I’l,no 


1 



to PI b e. ' 






H. M. 

u 



Kiliyaii darra .. 


0 j2 

330 

0 

Or Kili\an Valiev. 

Changshabeer . . 


117 

33,t) 

0 


* * 

* 

1 2S 

345 

0 


Togiamaaluk .. 


2 47 

345 

0 


■i- * 

* 

1 U 

80 

0 

j Usually called the Kiliyan da- 

Crest of a mountain 

3 51 ; 

40 

0 

< wan, a halting-place taking its 






I name from a large Hat stone. 

Cliadurtash 


3 49 i 

40 

0 

Choonagbil 


1 0 

350 

0 


Ibigoor aghil . . 


1 13 

350 

0 


Kecliak!)ishla .. 


2 31 

320 

0 


Chooniibl^hla . . 


11 

50 

0 


Changshabeer .. 


0 1 9 

50 

0 


^ * 

* 

0 43 

20 

0 


^ * 

* 

0 51 

20 

0 


Khathaitham . . 


0 27 

300 

0 

Khathaitham ' ? Chinese pillar;. 

* * 

* 

0 3 b 

300 

0 

rsamloang 


1 0 

50 

0 

1 

-jt 

* 

1 3.3 

50 

0 


Chooiigmalik , . 


0 43 

40 

0 


'Patookiya 


14 

315 

0 

1 

liogiakachik 


1 3 

315 

0 

i 

* * 

* 

1 U 20 

280 

0 

1 

Kodamazar 


U 15 

290 

0 

1 Khajum. 

1 

Bashtarum 


0 Ifi 

290 

0 

* 

* 

' 0 35 

290 

0 

1 

Kahram Augoor 


.. 1 0 41 

325 

0 


Sookultash 


1 0 34 

325 

0 

j First cultivation seen north of 

1 the Karakoram. 

Akshoor . . 


.. , 0 33 

342 

0 


* * 


0 32 

342 

0 


-t 


2 5 

335 

0 

! 

Kauchoong 


. . tt 1 5 

310 

0 


Saragharok 


i 1 58 

310 

0 

1 


* 

0 31) 

310 

0 


* * 

■it 

0 31 

15 

0 

j Mountains cease north of this 

Kili^an 





\ ]>oint. 


2 14 

45 

0 

A Varkundie village 

* -af 

* 

0 35 

15 

0 


•X- * 

* 

0 55 

15 

0 


Tazgiioon River 


0 38 

350 

0 

Or Kiliyan River, 

Sazaia 


0 12 

350 

0 

Village. 

* * 

* 

0 23 

350 

0 

Lnngur, 1st 


1 49 

330 

0 

f Lungur means a small police or 
\ custom-house station. 

Lungur, 2nd .. 


U 41 

330 

0 

Hasanbayhra Villa 





|The grave of the king's brother 

ge 

1 8 

310 

0 

' is here (name of king not 
( g^ven). 


* * 

* 

0 20 

310 

0 

* * 

■X- 

0 47 

310 

0 


* * 

r- 

1 58 

307 

0 


* * 

f 

1 22 

335 

0 
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Absteact of theMooxsHEE Mahoiied-i>Haheed’s Boute-Survet. — confia vtd. 



Time ' 




! occupi(‘d in 

Observed 


Xame of Place. 

, iMarclniig 

Magnetic 

Remarks. 


' frum Place 

Bearings. | 



' to Place. 

1 





H. M. 

o 



Boora 


0 3o 

, 320 

0 

A village. 

* -*• 


2 12 

: 15 

0 

♦ * 

* 

0 50 

' 345 

0 

' 

* * 

Besbarik . . 

♦ 

2 22 

332 

0 

/This is the name of a pergun- 


0 33 

315 

0 

1 nab containing 25 to 30 
j villages. 


* * 

* 

0 38 

315 

0 


* * 

* 

0 45 

. 330 

0 

i 

Kurkalik . . 


1 33 

310 

0 

' (A town or large village with a 
\ bazar. 

* * 

♦ 

0 28 

310 

0 

1 

Charbagb .. 


0 57 

338 

0 


Kurrabagh 


0 44 

i 307 

30 

1 

Yazee 


1 1 

307 

30 

j A village. 

Kichee 


2 10 

1 3.5 5 

0 

Tograchee 


0 39 

, 35.5 

0 

j 

Tawakashkabrook 


0 21 

355 

0 


* * 

* 

0 17 

' 355 

0 

fNorth of this point the path 
becomes more like a road. 

* * 

♦ 

0 33 

355 

0 


Lungur, 3rd 


0 16 

315 

0 

i 

Jalkajee 


0 34 

: 315 

0 

{ 

♦ * 

* 

0 27 

315 

0 

1 

Toghrak mazar 


0 49 

350 

0 


Yusra oostung .. 


0 11 

350 

0 

j Oostung means a canal. 

Poshkum oostung 


1 39 

350 

0 


Poshkiimbazar 


0 5 

350 

0 

j 

River Boi . . 


1 30 

' 350 

0 

jOr V arkund River flowing from 
\ hills on the west. 

Pionup 


1 27 

, 350 

0 


A canal 


0 35 

i 360 

0 

1 In the pergunah of Otouchee. 

* * 


0 23 

! 325 

30 


Lungur chalk . . 


0 15 

! 360 

0 

' 

Lungur 


0 22 

i 360 

0 


* * 

*■ 

0 28 

315 

0 


Lungur 

Lungur 

♦ ♦ 

* 

0 18 

0 18 

0 IS 

355 

355 

355 

0 

0 

0 


Yarkund city .. 


1 0 

335 

0 

1 A rich country with many 
\ vineyards. 

Total number of hours | 




t 

from Karakoram Pass} 

i 124 30 



1 

to Yarkund 

.. 

1 

t 

' 


; 


Note * — The bearings were taken with a good prismatic compass, and the time 
was noted by an. ordinary watch.^ — T. G. ISIoxtgojierie, Capt. r.e. 
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X. — The Western Shores of Volcano Bay^ Yesso, By Commander 
C. S. FoRBE.S, F.R^G.S. 

Head, May 14, 18C6, 

On the 30th of August, 1805, I left Hakodadi for the purpose of 
exploring the western shores of Volcano Bay; and also of exam- 
ining the two volcanoes in that vicinity. Our expedition — consisting 
of three Europeans, one Chinese, and five Japanese, all well 
mounted — left the town early, and passing Kamida, the residence 
of the Governor of Yesso, skirted the coast in the direction of Cape 
Siwokubi. After a ride of five miles, we forded a considerable 
stream on the banks of which was a hot sulphurous spring, and 
then commenced the ascent of the hi^h mountaindand, which 
extends from the interior towards Cape \ esan. The plain we had 
traversed was covered with rose and raspberry bushes, and the 
plants of the hop, pink, and strawberry were in great abundance. 
The numerous farms and cottages were standing amidst fields of 
millet and other grain, and their gardens w^ere full of vines, peach, 
and pear trees. 

Our route amongst the mountains w^as very rough, and in some 
of the gorges the morasses were well nigh impassible. With the 
exception of a few charcoal-burners’ huts, there w ere no inhabitants 
in this magnificent forest-land, w here the chesnut, oak, beech, and 
many species of pine abound in the greatest luxuriance. 

On crossing the summit of the ridge, which is about 2000 feet 
in height, and descending tow ards the shore of "V^olcano Bay, we 
were obliged to dismount, as the route was very precipitous, and 
in many places no better than a watercourse. Passing another 
hot spring, at five o’clock, we arrived at Osarcibe, a fishing-village 
on the shore of Volcano Bay, and established ourselves at a tea- 
house. 

Any, 315^. We spent the day in endeavouring to find a route 
leading tow ards Cape Yesan, but that w as impracticable, on account 
of the denseness of the forest ; w e hired a fishing-boat for the next 
day, the distance by water being about 12 miles. 

The shores of this portion of the bay arc studded with villages 
and hamlets, entirely inhabited by fishermen. At present gathering 
an(f drying kelp is their chief occupation. It is exported in con- 
siderable quantities to China, where it is used as an article of food ; 
its saline qualities making it a substitute for salt, wBich in that 
country is heavily taxed. There is every evidence of abundance of 
fish of all descriptions, large quantities being used in the manu- 
facture of oil. The fishermen are a vigorous and industrious 
race, and manage their unmanageable-looking boats with great 
dexterity. 
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x\ltliou£:’li the volcanoes we purpose to ascend are not visible, 
on the opposite side of the bay, near Endenno, a large white and 
sul]dmrous-looking mountain, with four craters thereon, is perpe- 
tually smoking. Here the only object of interest is a profusion 
of magnetic iron-sand on the beach, very similar to that 1 have 
seen at Taranaki, in New Zealand. In this vicinity it is found of 
so pure a description that it is smelted by the Japanese. 

The specimens I obtained contained about fifty per cent, of 
metallic iron. 

Sejjt. \st. Early in the morning \ve started in a fishing-boat, 
called ‘The Go Safely Over the AVave/ for (’ape Yesan, with the 
intention of exploring the volcano of Ushiuruyaina, which forms 
the highest land in that neighbourhood, namely, about 1900 feet. 
After a nine-mile row along a rocky, j)recipitous, and uninhabited 
coast, on which it would have been impossible to land under any 
circumstances, we reached a beautiful bay, just inside the cape, 
and lying at the foot of the volcano. Procuring a guide at a 
fishing-village, we skirted round its northern flank, and commenced a 
trradiTal ascent. Passing several fresh traces of bear, which are very 
numerous hereabouts, a two-mile walk brought us to the entrance 
of a gorge, which h d into the crater on its western side. Here, 
by the banks of a freshwater stream, were some smelting works of 
the Japanese Government, and a very fair sulphur was being ex- 
tracted from the earth selected on the mountain side. 

Entering the crater we advanced towards its centre, in order to 
form an idea of its configuration. Though there were hardly 
any traces of lava or pumice in the vicinity, or other evidence of 
violent eruption, it seemed as if one half the mountain had sunk 
several hundred feet, leaving an almost perpendicular wall about 
600 hio-h, on the north side of the crater, and also one 200 feet 
hio-h on the south side. The western and eastern sides being 
washed away by hot mud and water. 

The floor of the crater, if I may be allow’ed that term, extended 
about half a mile from north to south, and three-quarters of a 
mile from east to west. It is very irregular, and, like the sides of 
the mountain, is formed of sulphurous earth. Steam was as- 
cendin«* in many places, and se^ oral geysers were roaring in dif- 
ferent ^directions. Altogether, the scene strongly recalled the 
Geyser district of Iceland to my memory : the same brilliancf of 
the sulphurous clays, the sharp denotating reports, the roaring 
of these boiling caldrons, and the spiral jets of steam, every- 
where spoke of the turmoil below*, and of that vast subterranean 
seam of fire w*hich extends from Kamskatka, through the Kuriles 
and Japanese group, to Formosa, the Philippines, and Java. 

Now’here in this volcanic rent do more active evidences exist than 
in the neighbourhood of the straits of Tsiigar : within a few' square 
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miles are found five active and tix dorniant volcanoes, and hot-springs 
abound in many places. Here, on its northern side in Yesso we 
have Volcano Bay, with three active volcanoes on its shores, and 
three dormant ones in its immediate vicinity ; at its western 
entrance are two active volcanic islands, and on its southern side 
three extinct craters in the northernmost extreme of Nlphon. 

Of volcanic history in Japan we know little or nothing ; but a 
more intimate acquaintance with its literature will bring extensive 
and minute records to light, and of this we already have the 
foreshadowing. 

With regard to this volcano it is very difficult to obtain anything 
like trustworthy information of its antecedents. Many of its hot 
springs are intermittent, and their tubes and cups arc constructed 
by a sillcious deposit, in the same maimer and form as in Iceland, 
But none of them have approximated to that perfection of form 
and eruption which characterises some of the larger geysers in 
that country. 

Ascending the northern face of the crater — a matter of consi» 
derable difficulty — I arrived at the highest point of the mountain, 
and obtained an extensive view of the surrounding country, the 
Straits, and Niphon. 

The summit and northern slopes of the mountain are composed 
of rock, so much decomposed hy heat and water that it is almost 
impossible to determine its formation. Verdure there is none. 

At four oVdock in the afternoon we commenced oui' descent on 
the northern side, which is very steep, and, subsequently regaining 
our boat, reached Osarcibe before midnight. 

Sepf. 2nd. In the morning we started along the shores of the bay 
for Sara wa, a considerable village near (Jape Suyusaki. Wc passed 
several hamlets and small streams ; on the banks of one of them, 
in a secluded glen, we found an Aiiio settlement, and had thus au 
opportunity of seeing something of the original inhabitants of 
Yesso and the northern portion of Niphon. 

The Aino men came out at once to welcome ns ; for, although 
their maimer with the Japanese is abject and timid, they have a 
great liking for strangers, to whom tiiey are always hospitable 
and well disposed. Their mode of salutation is somewhat pecu- 
liar : they first rub their hands together, then raise them slowly to 
the forehead, and subsequently stroke their long black boards. 
Though their stature is moderate, they are well and strongly built, 
and their physiognomy is decidedly good, approxiinatiiig much more 
to the European than the Asiatic hpe. Their complexion is 
white, though sunburnt, and they have an exuberant development 
of hair on head and body : hence they have been termed by 
some the ‘‘Hairy Kuriles.'' Were it not for their soft black eves, 
they would have a decidedly savage appearance. Tlieir women 
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were of the healthy rustic type, and cultivate their natural ugli- 
ness by tattooing their lips. 

Their huts were of the poorest Japanese style, with little or 
no furniture, save cooking utensils and implements for fishing 
and the chase. There was no attempt at cultivation in the vici- 
nity. Men, women, and children being busy in collecting kelp, 
which they barter with the Japanese, for rice, tobacco, and cottons, 
— their only requirements, excepting those provided by fishing and 
hunting. 

On poles hard by were a couple of bears’- skulls, — the guardian 
deities of the settlement ; for, although the Aino wages incessant 
war with the bears for their flesh and skins, the bear is their 
principal divinity, and is always cut up with religious ceremony. 
His head, which is considered sacred, being preserved as a talisman 
against evil. 

The costumes of the Ainos is a simple flowing robe of skin or 
cotton, reaching to the knees, and secured with a girdle round the 
waist, and their appearance is dignified and patriarchal. Written 
language they have none, and their tongue, like the tribe itself, 
stands isolated from all others in North East Asia. 

They have, however, numerous legends concerning their oi'igin, all 
of which agree in one point, — that they came from the West. One 
of these legends much resembles the 31osaic account of the Creation. 
It tells of how, after the earth emerged from the waters, a w^oman 
came from the West, and established herself in a beautiful garden 
in Yesso ; which garden yet exists, though no one knows whereabouts. 
There this lady lived in great purity and delight, until Adam, in 
guise of a dog, tracked her home after a day’s hunting, and 
demanded hospitality. From this pair sprang the whole Aino 
race. 

Owin»- to the imperfect knowledge we possess, both historical 
and ethnoloc’-ical, of North-Eastern Asia, we cannot trace the Ainos 
to their cradle. But as on the shores of Eastern Siberia, and 
particularly in Castries Bay, the ancient inhabitants have much 
similarity with the Ainos in appearance, manners, and customs, 
it does not seem improbable that they formed part of a pre- 
historic migration from the West, which followed the course of the 
Amur from Central Asia to the sea, and thence crossino- to 
Sagalien and Yesso, extended their sway both in the Kuriles\nd 
in Japan : and subsequently were driven back, in the north-east by 
the Kamschatkan tribes, in the north-west by the other nomadic 
tribes which followed them to the Siberian coasts, and in the south 
by the J apanese ; who, about the end of the fourteenth century, 
after a lengthy and sanguinary struggle, confined them to their 
present abode in Yesso. Since that period they have been gradually 
diminishing, until their present numbers are scarcely 50,000. 
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These, for the most part, live in the interior, in societies of from 
ten to twenty families, governed by their o^\n hereditary chiefs. 
All official jurisdiction, however, rests with the Japanese, who are 
exceedingly severe with them, and treat them as inferior beings, 
exacting the greatest respect on all occiisions, and an annual 
tribute of furs, dried salmon, it'c. 

The sole custom they have adopted from the superior civilization 
of their conquerors, the Japanese, is that of taking as many wives 
as they can support, instead of, as formerly, restricting themselves 
to one. 

Such is a brief sketch of the Aiiios, who in the middle of the 
nineteenth century offer us the singular spectacle of a people who 
have not yet emerged from the lowest step of patriarchal civilization. 
The earliest written records we have of their existence are in the 
Japanese annals of the reign of the first Mikado, twenty** five 
centuries since. Then, the Ainos w^ere masters of the northern 
provinces of Japan, and were treated by the Japanese as their 
equals ; but they have gradually succumbed before the energy 
and civilization of this offshoot of the Malay race, and in their 
melancholy countenances may be read their history, — that of a 
once numerous and sturdy people crushed by centuries of mis- 
fortune and oppression, rapidly descending into the great tomb of 
lost nationalities. 

La Perouse has written their epitaph in touching language. In 
speaking of the Ainos, he says : — “ There is no doubt they have 
great consideration for their ])arents, and that their manners are 
\ery gentle; it is equally certain they were shepherds, and had 
numerous flocks. I cannot form any other idea of the manners 
and customs of the patriarchs.'’ 

Shortly after leaving the Alno village, we came in view of 
the volcano of Komanartaki, and at ^3 p.m. passed through the 
villages of Great and Little Scarbe situated on the banks ot the 
river, which runs into the bay from the lake of Ivonomar. M e 
now commenced crossing a jiortion of the great pumice waste, 
which extends for many miles round the eastern slopes of the above 
volcano. Large portions of the forest which clotiie its northern 
and north-eastern slopes have been recently destroyed. Mauy of 
the charred trunks are standing out like beacons in their sea of 
pumice. The age of these trees, is apparently about seventy 
years, whilst here and there young ones of about ten years’ growth 
are sprino^ing up beside them. These trees furnish a key to the 
dates of the recent eruptions, which are also written on the cliffs 
which margin the bay. Tlierc, the clitts are abrupt and about 
sixty feet high, and are encru.'^ted with four distil ct layers of 
pumice, each separated by a thin stratum of soil. TTie first, or 
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more recent, is about eight feet thick ; the second about ten inches ; 
the third about three feet ; and the fourth about five inches. The 


whole resting on the light clay of which the clhfs are formed. 

Skirting the pumice district and destroyed forest, we cut oft* the 
angle of the coast formed by Cape Snyusaki, and, passing through 
a rich grass country abounding with cattle, arrived at Sarawa late 
in the evening. 

Sept. ord . — This morning we followed up the coast as far as 
Mori, the largest town on the shores of the bay, and thence struck 
inland to Konomar, a tea-house on the banks of the lake of that 
name, which lies on the southern side of Ivomanartaki, and where 
we hope to obtain guides to ascend the volcano. 

This road, which is a portion of the highway from Ilakodadi 
to the eastern districts of Yes:?o, is exceedingly beautiful, ft 
traverses a forest, where noble trees and greenswards abound 
and lakes are sprinkled about. A high range of hills margin the 
right-hand side, and on the left the volcano towers above to a 
height of 3000 feet. It seems to have a special regard for Mori, 
all the desolation it has occasioned being in the opposite direction. 

Sept. Ath . — In the morning we retraced our steps some 3 miles 
to a hamlet called Sigonobi, and, having procured a guide, struck 
through the forest to the pumice waste between the lake and 
the mountain. Traversing this pumice is very tedious, as it is 
in blocks of all shapes and sizes, piled up here, ploughed into 
ravines there — the result of the melting of the snow in the spring 
of the year. Dismounting, we left our ponies, and commenced 
the ascent on foot. After two miles of very indifterent walking, 
we found ourselves wdthin a mile of the lip of the crater, and 
on a much more even surface ; as we advanced, the hollow sound 


produced by our steps convinced us that we were on the roof 
of some gigantic cavern. On arriving at the mouth of the crater, 
we had an admirable view of the interior, which covers an area 
of about one mile from north to south, and two mile:^ from east 
to west. Its northern and western sides are formed by the 
loftiest portion of the mountain, and are about 600 feet hi^rb 
and perfectly perpendicular. From the southern side— that Iby 
which we had arrived— there is a gradual slope towards the 
interior. In an easterly direction there is a gentle descent from 
the floor ot the crater into the valley beneath the mountain 
Steam was issuing from all parts of the interior of the volcano, 
whic 1 for the most part is formed of sulphureous clay. Several 
hot-springs were in operation in its eastern portion. In the 
sout em and central ones the bed of the crater is hove up in 
a succession of domes of greater or less extent. These surfLes 
are cracked and fissured in all directions, with much steam 
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escaping : altogether unsafe travelling, as these hot clay surfaces 
are constantly yielding to the foot. 

In the north-west corner of the crater is a new one, about 90 
feet ill depth, and 150 feet in diameter ; this was the source 
of the last eruption in IS 55. At present it manifests but little 
sign of activity. 

We learnt from our guide that the two last eruptions of this 
volcano took place in 1S55 and 1796 ; dates which nearly corre- 
spond with the conjectures one had been led to form, from the 
destruction of the forest and the marks on the cliifs in Volcano 
Bay. During the eruption of 1855, pumice, ashes, and hot water 
were alone ejected. 

In the evening we returned to Konomar and the following day 
to Ilakodadi. 

Sept, 8M. — I started by Konomar and Mori for Yama-coushinai, 
a village at the head of Volcano Bay, in order to join the Prussian 
Consul-General, who contemplated an extensive journey beyond 
Eudermo, and thence across the island, returning by way of 
Matsniai. 

Sleeping at 3Iori, early on the morning of the 9th I followed 
up the shores of the bay towards my destination, crossing two 
large streams, and passing Otosbe. and other fishing- villages, and 
another Aino settlement, I arrived at Yama-coushinai at noon. 
Tile country about the head of the bay is very beautiful, and very 
fertile, and the slopes which run up from its shores to the high 
mountain land of the interior are covered with magiiiticent trees. 
Although the two volcanoes I have ascended are not in view, the 
one near Enderino is very prominent, with its four vents in a state 
of activity ; whilst in the interior, in the same direction, are three 
other mountains, ^\hich, from their configuration must be volcanic. 
One of them, called False Fusi-yama, from its resemblance to the 
famous mountain of that name in Niphon, is about 7000 feet in 
height. 

The Prussian Consul-General, who had made one exploring 
expedition to some hot-springs in the interior, was suffering much 
and was compelled to abandon liis idea of proceeding further. As 
it is only foreign representatives that have the right of moving 
more than 25 miles from the treaty ports in Japan, I w^as most 
reluctantly compelled to abandon my hopes of seeing something of 
the interior of Yesso : a country very little known even to the 
Japanese themselves, their knowledge being confined to the sea- 
board and navigable rivers; the interior being loft to the Aiiios, and 
the bears and deer with whicli it abounds. 

At 2 P.M. I started for Hakodadi, w’here I arrived the following 
morning: having ridden about 120 miles in 48 hours on the same 
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pony; a pretty good proof of the powers of endurance of those 
animals in this country. 

No observations of any sort were made during my journey, for 
fear of giving offence to the Japanese authorities, who are to be 
found in every little hamlet, and whose conduct, together with that 
of villagers, was always most friendly. 


XT. — On the Effects of the Destruction of Forests in the Western 
Ghauts of India on the Water-Supplij. By C. R. Markham, 
Esq., F.S.A., Secretary E.a.s. 

P ^ cad , June 11 , 186 G. 

Human action has produced great changes in the physical con- 
dition of the earth’s surface. Vast tracts of swampy wilderness 
have been converted into fresh pastures or cultivated fields, and 
barren uplands have been covered with stately trees. On the 
other hand, many regions, in all parts of the world, which were 
once clothed with verdure are now treeless and arid wastes. All 
these chanties are the Avork of man ; some took place centuries 
ago, others are going on now, under the eyes of this generation. 
The destruction of forests has been one of the chief agents in 
effecting changes in the earth’s surface, and the best methods of 
counteracting evils which may be caused by these extensive clear- 
ances is one of the most important questions that occupy the atten- 
tion of physical geographers. 

This agency is now at work in the Western Ghauts of India, 
those rich and beautiful mountain-districts forming the backbone 
of the Indian peninsula, and containing the sources of a water- 
supply, on which the prosperity — indeed, the very exi^^tence — of 
millions depends. The Western Ghauts of southern India, or 
rather that portion of them to which I now allude, extend for 
nearly 300 miles from Nuggur, in Mysore, to within a few' miles 
of Cape Comorin, and have an area consisting of forest-covered 
slopes, grassy plateaux, and rocky peaks and ranges, coverino- 
somewhere about 7000 square miles. ^ 

The most northern part of the range is comprised in the two 
Mysore districts of Nuggur and Munjerabad, in the former of 
which are the sources of the Toongabudra ; while the latter sends 
‘ . Then comes the lovely little mountain- 

m^trict of Coorg, containing the fountains of the sacred river 
Cauvery itself. Coorg is divided from the \Vynaad district by the 
Braraah-gherry Mountains, and Wynaad extends for a len..th of 
about oU miles to the feet of the Neilgherries, which rise up from 
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the Wvnaad plateau like a massive wall, with many silvery 
cascadt's pouring over it* face. On the western, or Malabar side, 
the uioiHitains of (\\)org and Wynaad ri^e abruptly from the plain, 
and are cf)ver(’(l with majjiiifieeiit forest. The plateaux are broken 
into a succession of ridg(\'i, sometimes rising into lofty peaks, winch 
enclose valleys or flats — usually oiu* mass of rice-cultivation ; and 
on the (‘astern side the descent is incjre gradual, and is covered 
with forest. 

The talu([ or district of \\'^ynaa(l is a plateau, averaging an 
elevation of bUOO feet above the sea, in tlu‘ direct line of the 
We.^tern Ghauts, between the mountain-knot of th<‘ Neilglierri(\^ on 
one side, and that of ( borg on the otlier. It is aljout ^10 miles 
long, by do br(»ad, and contains an area of some 720,001) acres, 
Onlhe Malabar sid(‘, the upper half of the mountains consist of a 
siicces''iou of stupendous mural pn’cipices, broken h(*r(‘ and th(‘re 
by ravines and spurs, and \\her(*\er thtuu' is a foot-hold the groinid 
is eoveriMl with magnificent forest-tre(*s, many of tlumi yi(.‘]ding 
valuable timber. (Jn this western side there are several mountain 
masses uliich rise from the plat(‘au to a lieight of OOliO, and ev<‘n 
0000 fe(‘t, th(‘ir sid(‘s elotlu'd with forest, and tei'minating in w'ell- 
defined peaks. One of these, the Wlcr\ -mullah, extends far out 
into 3falabar. The others are the (’humbra, the (hil]H‘ttv. tlu? 
Koocha-ninlla, and th(‘ Balasore hills. Tinar nojthern aspects are 
well adapted for chinehona cultivation, while their soufliern slopes, 
n'ceiving the full force of tlu' s(nith-we>t mon.^oon, are le-s favonr- 
ai)h‘ to veg(‘tation. Their rainfall is about liiO iiieh<‘< anniialh. 
Tile scenery of this western part of \\\naad is (‘xceedingly 
heautifnl, c(msisting of ])reelpi(*es of gneiss, rising out of forests 
elotin'd In many varied tints, rapid ton-eiits and waterfalls, and 
wide views of the h)vv connti'y. Froin the \vest(*rn mountains the 
land slopes gradually down to the ]M\sorc frontier, in a succession 
of ridg{‘s or lovv ranges of hill.-, intersected by swamps or flats, 
which, when left to nature, are overgrown with panda nns^ but 
vviiieh are now for the most part covered with paddy cultivation. 
The ridg'<‘'< and hills consist of long stretches of grass-land, dotted 
over with clumps of haiiihoos, niango-tr(‘es with w ide-spreading 
branches, and fluweriiig slinihs, sueli as Sohimnn Indicurn,, a Cro- 
talari a LohrJia^ called liy the planters wild tobacco, and an 
Oshechia with a very pale purple flower. The hxiflcss but bright- 
flowered El gthriaa^ and th(‘ woodeu-fruited Bignonia xglocarpa, 
are a bo common. If the ])am]joos wen^ ai)sent. the central part of 
V>ynaad would look hke a beautiful but m^glected English park. 
Occasionally isolated ma-s(‘S of g-neiss rise from the plateau, soiiie, 
like the hills of Nellalum, ending* in needle-like peaks, others funning 
craggv precipices. These are the Xelialum Hills and (.’hcramcottah 
b/in south-east Wjiiaad, Cunjithcottah, Yeddacul near Sultan’s 
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battery, the Mecnangaddy rock, Jiganabettah near Culpetty, and 
the ^‘Central of AVynaad. All these arc conspicuous land- 

marks. The eastern side of Wyiiaad up to the ^Mysore frontier 
consists of a belt of dense forest, here and there intersected by 
j)addy flats (and we call these low swamj)}’ valleys on each side of a 
stream paddy flats^ whether they are actually cultivated or not) for 
a width of 15 to 20 miles. The climate i-^ here much drier than 
on the western side, and the trees, consisting chiefly of the 
deciduous teak, are stunted and undersized. There are extensive 
fires in the dry weather, v/hen the traveller may ride for miles 
through a hideously desolate forest of trees with charred and 
blackened stems and leafless branches. The bright little Indiyifcra 
palrhella by the road-side alone relieves the dreariness of the 
scene. The Mudainullay forest, on the south-ca.'?! side of this 
part of Wynaad, is worked by the Government for its teak and 
sandal-wood, being rented for years from the Nelemboor Tern- 
pad, whose claim to it was very questionable, for Ks. ooOO a year. 
The rest of the forest near the Mysore frontier belongs to Govern- 
ment, with the exception of a large block, the claim to which 
by the Pulpully devasum has been allowed. The managers of tl.e 
pagoda declare that their god does not allow it to be touched, and 
they will come to no terms with the Government with regard to 
the timber. The claim of the Tirunelly ])agoda to another block 
of forest has been disallowed. 

The drainage of the \\Anaad district, excepting the torrents 
which dash down the western mountains during the south-west 
monsoon, is entirely to the eastward; the numerous streams uniting 
to form three rivers, which are tributaries of the ( auvery. The 
Moyaar drains South-east Wynaad and part of the Neilgherries, 
the Noogoo drains South, and the Cubbany North Wynaad. All 
the streams are fordable in the dry season, though the banks are 
often steep ; but during the monsoon they swell to an immense 
size, often rising 30 feet, with a width of 200 feet, and dashing 
furiously along with masses of tangled branches and uprooted 
trees. 

Coffee planting commenced in Wynaad in about 1840. Now 
there are 192 coffee estates, of which 98G5 acres belong to 
Europeans, and 4748 to natives, actually planted. ^ 

South of W^jnaad the great mountain-mass of the Neilgherries 
and Ivoondahs ribes to a much higher elevation, the plateau beino* 
7000 feet, and the higliest p(>ak 8829 feet above the sea. The 
area of the ^yflgheines C(.)ntains 2 08,494 acres. The formation, 
like that of ^^^naad and ( oorg, consists of syenitic granite, with 
veins of ba'^altic rock, liornblende, and quartz, while in some parts 
half-decomposed laterite underlies the soil. The plateau of tlie 
Neilgherries is not a flat table-land, but consists of a succession 
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of undulating hills and intervening grassy valleys, with ravines 
thickly wooded, numerous streams, and occasional rocky ridges 
running up into line mountain peaks. The streams all go to 
swell the great river Cauvery by its tributaries the Moyaar and 
Bowany ; the Moyaar descending from the hills by a grand 
waterfall in the Pykara chinchona-plaiitatiou on the northern 
slope ; and the Bowany flowing down between the Koondahs and 
Xellgherries to the south. Tlie soil of the plateau is very rich, 
being formed by the decomposition of basaltic and hornblende 
rocks, mixed with clayey products of the granite and decomposed 
vegetable matter. There are extensive deposits of peat in the valleys, 
which afford supplies of fuel. The chief defect in the soil is the 
absence of lime. On the open plateau, in the wooded sholahs^ and 
in the thick forests of the lower slopes, there is a gi*eat variety 
of beautiful flowering trees and shrubs. First in the brilliant 
splendour of its flowers must be mentioned the tree-rhododendron 
{Rhododendron arhoreum), which is very common in ail parts of the 
hills. In the wooded ravines are the Michelia Nilagiraca^ a 
large tree with fragrant flo\^ers of great size: the Sympheos 
jadchra, with hairy leaves and snow-white fl(-wers ; the Ilex 
Wiyhfuvia^ a large umbrageous tree ; the pretty pink-flowered 
Rhodo-niyrtus tomcntclla, or hill goo^^eberry ; the Jasminum revo- 
lutiim ; the SapoUi clingoidcs, a tine forest-tree ; Crota/arice^ ^ly- 
noniw^ and a number of chinchonaceous trees. On the open 
grassy slopes the most common shrubs are a LihcUa, a Crotalnria^ 
a Vacci}du7n^ a Berheris^ and an Osheckia, with a purple flower 
of a much darker shade than appears on the same shrub at the 
lower elevation of ^^\naad. 

South of the Neilgherries that remarkable gap in the ghauts 
occurs at Palghat, which enables the railroad to pass from sea to 
sea — from Madras to Beypoor. The eastern drainage from Coorg, 
^^"ynaad, and the Neilgherries is all to the Cauvery. 

The mountains soutli of Palghat are thus completely isolated 
from the main range of the ghauts. They comprise the glorious 
Anamallays and Pulneys and the hills of Travancore, including 
vast forest-covered tracts as yet unexplored, and containing the 
sources of water-supply for Madura and Tinnevelly ; and those 
of the great river Perryaur, which now' pours its floods uselessly 
into the Cochin backwater. 

The moimtains from Palghat to Cape Comorin may be divided 
into two distinct regions for purposes of description, which are 
separated from each other by that extensive unknown tract of 
country, wdiere the sources of the great river Perryaur are still 
concealed from our knowledge. The southern region extends 
from (Jape Comorin to Courtalliim, and comprises the mountain 
chain which divides Travancore from Tinnevelly. Near Cape 
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Comorin, isolated masses of weather-beaten rock rise abruptly 
from the plain, and form an outline of battlements and pinnacles 
a^rainst the sky ; and the continuous rano'e only commences north 
of the Aramboly Pass, where the mountains attain a height of 
3000 feet and upwards. The range is not broad, and has little 
or no intermediate table-land, but slopes abruptly from the 
summit ridge to the rich green expanse of Travancore on one 
side, and to the dried- u]> plain of Tinnevelly on the other. The 
peaks rise to a height of 6000 feet. Several coffee estates have 
already been formed on these hills. The most southern are at 
Assambhoo, at an elevation of 3000 feet, immediately above the 
Aramboly Pass. The principal drawback to this site is its 
exposure to severe gales of wind, which do much injury to the 
plants. Further north, and on the Tinnevelly side, at the feet 
of those grand precipices called Maha-Indra-gherry and Tirana- 
mullay, there is a small coffee estate, owned by a wealthy and 
liberal-minded Mohammedan, named Meer Anj(‘mir, who lives at 
Pannaguddy. At the foot of the peak of Aghastya-mullay, in 
Travancore, a fine tract of forest land has been purchased, and 
there are several coffee estates round Courtallum. 

There is a notable difference between the climate on either side 
of these ghauts. On the west side the slopes are abundantly 
watered by the south-west monsoon, and the streams fall into 
the backwater, su])plying the narrow strip of land with water in 
abundance. On the^e Travancore hills clearing may be carried 
on to any extent, without detriment to the low country, which 
could well dispense with some of its surplus moisture. But, on 
the east side, the due supply of water for the tanks and channels 
is a necessary of life to the people inhabiting the wide plains of 
Tinnevelly. Indiscriminate felling on these eastern slopes would 
lead to most deplorable results, and the evil is already beginning 
to be felt. Further grants of land have been proliibited in the 
Tenkassy Taluq, and" in Xanganary the people complain bitterly 
of the drying-up of the streams. There can he no doubt that 
serious consequences will arise from indiscriminate felling; but, 
when Rs. 1,84,000 are required for the repair of tanks and 

channels in Tinnevelly, and only Rs. 48,000 are granted, the 

failure of water cannot be entirely due to a reduction in the rain- 
fall caused by clearing on the hills. 

The northern divi:?ion of the mountainous country extending 
from Palgbat^ to Cape Comorin includes the Amunallay and 

Pulney hills in British territory, and iin extensive hill district 

within the native states of Cochin and Travancore. It difiers 
from the southern division in possessing several ridges with wide 
stretches of table-land, instead ot a single line of mountains sloping 
directly from their summits to the plains on either side. 
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There is a very extensive mountain region between the plains of 
Travancore and those of Madura. The southern portion, extend- 
ing over an area of about 30 miles by 20, out of which issues the 
river Perryaur, is entirely unknown and is a blank on the map. 
The northern part borders on the Ananiallays, and is almost as 
little known. The great river Perryaur, flowing from south to 
north, traverses the centre of this mountain region, and, after a 
long course, eventually turns to the west and falls into the Cochin 
backwater. In December, 1805, I crossed this mountainous 
country on foot, with Dr. Cleghorn. Our route passed right over 
it, crossing the Perryaur. The mountains are o\\ned, under the 
Travancore Government, by the petty Kajah of Pooniat, and from 
time immemorial there has been a track called the Pooniat Road, 
traversinir Peermi'de and passing down into the Cumbun Valley 
on the Madura side. It was used by the elephant-hunters whose 
old pits are still to be seen, and by the Pooniat Rajah's cardamom 
gatherers. The ancient Pandyoii kings of Madura are said to 
have received their sup])lies of betel, pepper, and cardamoms by 
this route, in exchange for rice and cloth. At present the Madura 
j)eople annually drive their herds up to these mountains for 
pasturage, but the only inhabitants are a wild tribe of wandering 
hill people called Uralas. Tliey are seldom seen. 

The distance from Peermede on the western edge of the 
mountains, where there are several coffee estates, and a chinchona- 
plantation, to the Perryaur River is 7 J miles on the map, 10 miles 
by our route ; from the Perryaur to the eastern crest of the ghauts, 
5^ miles on the map, S miles by our route ; from the crest of the 
ghauts to Goodaloor, on the Madura side, 8 miles on the map, 12 
miles by our route. A total distance of 30 miles on foot, over a 
most difficult country. 

The road leads from Peermede across grassy uplands, with 
much rock on the surffice, to the river Urraday, and crosses the 
stream at the Urraday Tavalum. These Tavalums frequently 
occur on the map. They are merely places where herdsmen are 
ill tlie habit of resting their bullocks, and are known by several 
acres being overgrown by a species of Composifee {Bliunca), the 
result of bullock manure. Tlie land must be very rich and valu- 
able. There are several magnificent shokihs on the hills over- 
hanging the Urraday, and facing to the westward; but after 
crossing them the country to the eastward presents a hotter and 
drier appearance, the sholahs are smaller, there are large patches 
of eetah bamboo in them, indicative of a poor soil, and thev often 
only extend a few yards on either side of the streams. VVe saw 
several bison on higli hills to the south, samber bounded before us 
into the sholahs, and there were numerous traces of elephants and 
cheetahs. V e passed through the Pamhanwn (snake) Tavalim^ 
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and over hills covered with ^rass 10 and 12 feet high, a most 
blinding and tedious march, and finally came by a steep descent, 
tliroiigh bamboo jungle, to the banks of the Perryaur. 

Although this was nearly the lowest season, the river was SO 
yards across, and we found by the marks that, during the monsoon, 
it rises 8 feet higher. The whole of this immense volume of water 
now runs to waste in the (.ochin backwater. But there has long 
been a project to build a dam across, at a point 13 miles south of 
where we crossed, and to make a cutting, so as to throw the river 
over into the Madura district. 

The coffee plantations have already begun to attract traffic over 
this formerly unfrequented route, and before long, a good bullock- 
track, and a bridge over the Perryaur, will become an urgent re- 
quirement of the district. The rice and cloths of Madura will be 
exchanged for the silver of the planters and the betel, cardamoms, 
and tobacco of Travancore. ^Ye found 2U0 bullocks on the banks 
of the Perryaur, laden with rice for the coffee plantations, coming 
from the Cumbuni Valley. The bullocl^s were driven in, and 
made to swim across, while the bags of rice were ferried over on 
a rude bamboo-raft ; a process which seemed likely to occupy at 
least twenty- four hours. One only has to be a witness of pro- 
c('edings such as this, to be deeply impressed with the delay and 
injury caused by the absence of bridges. We crossed the river on 
the same bamhoo-raft, but the coolies v^ith our tent did not arrive 
until late, having been driven or rather frightened otf the road by 
a herd of wild elephants. The river is here lined on both sides 
with clumps of bamboo ; the bed is very rocky, and the water 
clear and cool. As night closed in, the fires of the herdj?men and 
the mass of white bullocks under the bamboos were finely reflected 
in the river. Fires throughout the night were necessary, to keep 
off the tigers wffiich abound in extraordinary numbers, denoting 
the great abundance of other kinds of game. 

After passing up the bamboo-jungle which fringes the river on 
the east side, w'e entered upon a country presenting a still more 
dried-up appearance, though the grass was of immense heigiit. 
Stunted trees w ere scattered over the open hills, chiefly Ti rmitmlia 
coriacea, and here we met with the first teak-trees. The land is 
formed into a large amphitheatre of hills, with two sharp peaks, 
and after descending the slopes, wx entered a thick bamboo-juno*le,' 
and had to wade along the bed ot a torrent up to our knees for a 
considerable distance.^ Tlie woods abound in black monkeys with 
white beards, jungle fowl, and imperial pigeons. The Goodaloor 
Tavalum is an open space in the midst of the forest, about 
miles from the Ferryaur, and close to the crest of the eastern side 
of the ghauts. 1 he descent into the Cunibmn A alley is rapid and 
precipitous, over huge boulders of rock, and often crosshm a 
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mountain torrent. The ghaut is clothed with s])leridid forest-trees. 
Black wood {Balhergia latifolia), one of which 1 measured 4 feet 
from the ground, and found to be 17 feet in girth, and another 
was at least of equal size ; vengay trees [Pferocarpus mar. pi urn) ^ 
yielding excellent wood for building purposes, as well as the gum 
kino of cominerce ; a tree called locally rc/u?// (^Conucarpns lati- 
folins), the wood of which is also used for building ; the black 
dammer-tree ; and, lower down, great quantities of the loathsome 
StercnUa fcetida^ which yields an inferior kind of poon spar. Here 
and there v/e got peeps of the rich (Aimbum Valley as we de- 
scended, with mountains on the opposite side. On first coming 
out into the valley, there is a wide stretch of open grass-land 
(lotted with i\\Q ycrkiun bush (^CaIofropi}< gigantea)^ where immense 
herds of cattle were feeding, and further on there are fields of 
castor oil, and fine cro])s of toor and ra^goe. 

The Anamallays have been well described in Dr. Cleghorn's 
work, and an account of the Tulneys will be found in my ‘ Travels 
in Peru and India.’ 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the rainfall along these 
AVestern Ghauts is derived almost entii’ely from the south-west 
monsoon, and tliat consequently nearly the whole of it is depo,rited 
between the montlis of May and September. But it is worthy of 
note that the amount of rainfall along the ghauts decreases as 
Cape Comorin is approached. Thus at Mahabaleshwar, neaj* 
Bombay, it is 248 inches, while at Trivanderum, the capital of 
Travancore, it is bb, and at C ape (Vraorin itself only 30 inches. 
The gradual narrowdng of the peninsula wall probably account for 
this phenomenon. The heaviest rainfall of course takes place along 
the western faces of the ghauts, where the clouds, heavily charged 
with the moisture from the Indian o(^,ean, suddenly enter the colder 
stratum caused by the mountains, and are at once condensed. As 
they advance across the plateaux the amount of rain deposited by 
them sensibly decreases ; and the rainfall, in special localities, is 
affected by the smallest variations of aspect and shelter. Thus 
tile western forests of Niiggui\ Coorg, VVnaad, and the Koondah:?, 
receiving the full force of the monsoon, have a rainfall of about 
200 inches, while at short distances to the eastward it is much less 
heavy. At Mercara, in the centre of Coorg, it is 145 inches, and 
at Nuggur about 100. The effect of aspect and variations of 
exposure on rainfall is well shown on tw*o estates on the slopes of 
the Chiimbra Hill, which rises out of the W^ynaad plateau. On 
the one with a western aspect it is 180 inches, on tlie other, within 
a few miles, but sbelterecl by the peaks of the Chumbra Hill, it is 
only 154 inches. At the Nedlwuttum chinchona-plantations on 
the Neilgherrios, which are about 8 miles to the eastward of the 
line of mountains on winch the monsoon rains first burst, the 
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rainfall is 127 inches. At the Dodabetta station, the highest peak 
on the Neilgherries, the average annual rainfall from 1847 to 
to 1855 was 8G*13 inches ; the maximum annual rainfall being 
]02’S3 in 1847, and the lowest 65*99 in 1848. 

Although the rainfall thus varies, according to local circum- 
stances, every particle of moisture is wrung out of the clouds in 
their passage from the Indian seas, by the intervention of the 
mountains. The forests whicli clothe their sides, and fill the 
valleys and ravines on their plateaux, have the effect of regulating 
the flow of water to the eastward, but I cannot see that their 
presence or absence would have any influence on the actual amount 
of rain which falls on the hills. The intervention of mountains 
8U00 feet high, and the consequent change of temperature, will 
always wring the moisture out of clouds coming from the Indian 
ocean. 

Within the last twenty years a great change has come over the 
mountain districts of the Indian peninsula, a change which still 
in progress. An English colony is establishing itself in them, one 
which is, as I cannot help believing, of great promise, and one 
which is foutided on different principles from any that has hitherto 
emanated from the British race. It is not a colony of needy 
adventurers and of labouring men, formed on the principle of 
exterminating the aboriginal y^opulation, and seizing their land : 
such as has swarmed upon North x\merica, Australia, and New 
Zealand. But it is a colony of planters who generally enter upon 
the occupation of hitherto waste land, either belonging to the State 
or to native owners, the latter receiving its full value in parting with 
it. The native population, instead of being exterminated, as is 
the case in all other English colonies, make their own terms as 
labourers and carriers ; and the extensive settlement of English- 
men on these hills, by raising the price of labour, has been almost 
ail unmlxed benefit to the natives, not only of the immediate 
vicinity, but of distant districts in all directions, fo which the influ- 
ence of the labour market extends. 

On the other hand, the settlement of planters on the hills has 
given rise to wide-spread destruction of the primeval forest. The 
planters are occupied chiefly hi the cultivation of coffee, to which 
have been recently added tea, and the quinine-yielding chinchona 
of South America.^ These three products give rise to the felling 
and clearing of forests, in the formation of plantations. In 
Nuggur, Munjerabad, and Coorg, several tliousand acres have 
been taken up; in Wynaad about 16,U0U ; on the Neilgher- 
ries some 9000, besides the CTOvernment chincliona-plantations ; 
in the xVnamallays some 600 acres have already been cleared ; at 
Neliampaty in (.ochin about 1200 ; at Peennede in Travancore, 
625; and on the hills, overlooking the district of Tinnevelly some 
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500 ; making a total area of little short of 60,000 acres of forest 
destroyed. Nor has the process by any means reached its limit; 
and a great change is taking plat;e in the physical condition of the 
hill-distrlcts. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of ascertaining 
exactly the nature of the chani^es caused by these clearings, and 
the best means of obviating the evils that may arise from them ; 
for on the nature of the water-supply from the hills depends the 
irrigation of a large part of the peninsula. 

One obvious consequence of the destruction of forests is an 
increased rapidity of surface-drainage, giving rise to sudden and 
destructive lloods at the outlet on the plains, where the change of 
slope causes a diminution of velocity, and to injurious freshes in 
the irrigating rivers after they have reached the plains. The effect 
of vegetation is undoubtedly to retard evaporation, and to check 
the rapidity of drainage ; and the removal of forests of course has 
an opposite effect. The hill -districts of India are now affording 
proofs of this law of Nature. The Hoods caused by the monsoon 
raiiia are yearly increasing in size and violence. To give one or 
two out of many instances : — During last monsoon two floods 
swept down the gorge at Coonoor in the Neilgherries, doing much 
damage, and they were of a volume such as had never been known 
before. Again, the bridge of the Mootrainuddy in Coorg was 
swept away by the floods of 1863. Flans were drawn up for a 
new bridge wdiich should be out of reach of all future floods : but 
in the following year they rose to a greater height, and in 1865 
higher still. All this is clearly due to the extensive clearance of 
forests, owiiig to which the rain-w'ater rushes off the surface, 
instead of sinking into the earth and forming springs. 

Major San key, in his interesting Report on the state of the 
roads in the Coorg district, has pointed out other injurious effects 
of indiscriminate felling on mountain-roads. The planters clear 
away the tre^ s above these roads, and run horizontal drains to 
pre\ent the soil from being washed away from their coffee-plants. 
Tliese drains become surcharged, burst at different points, and 
form perpendicular channels, at the end of each of which most 
formidable breaches are made in the roads. These breaches often 
occasion chasms in the roadway itself, and Major Sankey is of 
opinion that the original form of the hills may be permanently 
altered. The only remedy appears to be to preserve a broad 
fringe of trees and bushes above the road. Equally disastrous con- 
sequences arise from clearing below^ the roads which pass along a 
mountain*side. The w-ater drains oft' the road ; the planter below 
naturally cuts a longitudinal drain to prevent liis soil from beino- 
washed away, wliicli ojjerates to undermine the bank, and caused 
frequent breaches. Major Sankey, therefore, strongly urges the 
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necessity of preserving a belt of jungle both on the upper and 
lower slopes of all mountain-roads. 

For the last twelve years, a system of forest conservancy has 
been established in the Madras Presidency, under the able and 
zealous superintendence of Dr. Cleghorn ; with a view mainly to the 
preservation of valuable timber and of firewood, and to the reten- 
tion of belts of forest near the sources and along the cour:-es 
of streams. The construction of public works is by far the most 
iinportaiit part of our mission in India, and their completion will 
form the chief, if not the only justification of our occupation of 
that vast empire. As a branch of the Public Works De])artment, 
a forest agency is very necessary, both for the supervision of selling 
and planting on a proper system, so as to ensure an adequate supply 
of timber for public works, and of fuel for rail way & ; and for the 
ciaiservancy of forests, to obviate the di&a>trous effects of indis- 
criminate felling on bridges, roadways, and irrigation works. The 
operations of this agency have been judiciously conducted, but it is 
not to be expected, nor even to be desired, on other grounds, that 
any government agency should hinder the very extensive embarka- 
tion of capital in such enterprises as chinehona, coffee, and*tea 
cultivation. Teak, black wood, sandal-wood, vengay, and other 
trees yielding valuable timber, should be grown in larne planta- 
tions near streams, by whicli they can be floated down to a market. 
These plantations must hereafter siq)ply the demand for timber, 
and help to obviate the evils attending the deAructiou of the 
natural forests, 

A noble commencement of such plantations has already been 
made at Nelemboor, in Malabar, The teak-plantations, for 
which India is indebted to the far-sighted wisdom of Mr. 
Conolly, commence nearly opposite Moinhat, and extend for 
seven miles along the north, and for several miles along both 
sides of the Nelemboor Hiver. The long vistas of tall and 
perfectly straight trees present a striking appearance. The stems 
are often without a branch for a height of /O feet and upwards. 
Those planted in 1843 I found to be 5 feet 2 inches in girth, at a 
distance of 3 feet from the ground, and DO feet high ; those of 
1647 were 3 feet 11 inches in girth, and 7U feet high. Several 
acres are planted every year, and the newest piece with the 
nursery, is now three miles beyond Nelemboor. The tiiiest view 
of the plantations is from the bed of the river, where there is 
a foreground of drooping, feathery bamboos, above which the 
stately teak-trees appear with their large pale-green leaves, while 
the line of the Neilgherries, crowned by the iieedle-like peak of 
Makoorty, bounds the distant view'. From 1844 to 1605 the 
iiuiubev of teak seedlings planted was 1,078,079, covering 1090 
acres ; and in lb05 the receipts were 2^,106/. against an expendi- 
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ture of 1G,026/. These valuable tcak-plantatlons are under the 
able superintendence of ilr. Ferguson, an experienced Scotch 
forester ; and no better measure could be adopted for the future 
management of the forest agency than to establish a sort of school 
of forestry under Mr. Ferguson at Xelemboor, where natives might 
be trained and instructed. 

There are also teak and sandal- wood plantations in the Muda- 
mullay forest in AVynaad ; a very fine plantation of Aubtralian 
trees near Coonoor, ou the Xeilaherries ; and a commencement 
has been made in Nuggur of another teak-plantation. The intro- 
duction of plantations of cork-trees into India, where there is 
every reason to believe that they would thrive, both in the Punjab 
and Himalayan slopes, and on the Western Ghauts, would likewise 
materially lessen the mischief caused by indiscriminate felling, 
while another valuable product would be added to the list of 
Indian exports. 

It must also be remembered tliat one of the three products, the 
cultivation of which is now extending so rapidly in the hill- 
districts, will have the effect, in a few }ears, of supplying the 
place and performing the functions of the original forest. The 
beautiful foliage of the chincliona-trees, which after four years of 
growth are 20 feet high, will he as efiective as the trees they have 
supplanted in preventing evaporation, regulating drainage, and 
receiving the moisture which is wrung out of the pa:=sing clouds. 
For this reason, as well as because it will be more remunerative 
and safer than coffee, and can be carried on in a healthier climate, 
chiuchona cultivation deserves the notice of planters; while the 
healing qualities of chinclioiia bark should induce the Government 
to encourage its cultivation round the native villages in the hills, 
by offering ])nzes, and by every other suitable means. 

In the end of there were upwards of 1,500,01)0 chincliona- 
plants in the government plantations on the Xeilgherry Hills, 
besides many others under cultivation by companies and private 
individuals. It is the intention of the Government to plant 
120U acres ^^ith cliinchona-trecs, and to kee}) another 1000 acres 
as a re:serve for further planting, if it should be considered desir- 
able hereafter. Many hundreds of acres will soon be planted in 
addition, both on the Xeilgherries and Koondahs, and in Wynaad, 
by English capitalists, as well as by natives; and the chinchona on 
the hills, like tiie teak on the lower slopes and in the plains, will 
tend to mitigate the effects of extensive felling. 

Still many square miles will be bare, which once presented an 
unbroken surface of foliage. The forests will, to a great (‘xfent, 
disappear, and it is necessary that some other agency should be 
found to perform their duties — which are those of regulating and 
economising the drainage of the rain-water. 
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In almost all countries there is either something to check the 
rapid flow of the rain-water in surface drainage, or else there are 
disastrous floods. This agency acts as a sponge. Tt consists 
either of a large area of forest, or of swamp, or of peat-hog, or 
of a system of lakes, or of artificial reservoirs. Tn Yorkshire the 
sponge was provided by the uudraiiied moors of the North and 
West Ridings. As these moors are drained the safety-valve is 
removed, and the heavy floods of the autumn of 1866 are the 
immediate consequence. If the moors are completely drained, 
artificial reservoirs must eventually be substituted, or the floods 
will be a chronic and increasing evil. In France there is no 
sponge of any kind to regulate the waters of the Loire, and 
consequently there are frequent and disastrous floods ; while on 
the Rhone the lake of Geneva perfi^rms that important duty, and 
hence the floods are less violent and not so frequent. The river 
Po and its numerous affluents are always completely under control, 
because, at the head waters of each river, there is an efficient 
sponge provided by the lakes at the foot of the Alps. The river 
Ebro, in 8 pain, has no such moderator, and destructive floods in 
the country round Tortosa are, therefore, frequent. 

On the Western Ghauts the sponge is furnished by the extensive 
forests which clothe tlieir sides, and when these are removed to 
any great extent, it is e^seutial to the welfare of the whole penin- 
sula of India that a system of storing water in large reservoirs or 
artificial lakes should be substituted. The subject has already 
received some attention, and Sir Arthur (Jotton urged the 
necessity of forming reservoirs on the Neilgherries more than 
thirty years ago. Dr. Balfour has also written two valuable 
papers upon the subject. But nothing has been done, and we 
can, therefore, only glance over what lias been proposed. And 
first as to the water-supply from the Nuggur and Baba Bodeen 
hills, which contain the sources of the Touiigabuddra River. To 
this river the vast territory known as the Ceded Districts, as 
large as Ireland, and (if we except a few mangy babools) almost 
devoid of trees, looks for its future fertility. The Choardy, Toonga, 
Budra, and Huggry, are the affluents which form the Toonga- 
buddra, and, if the means of raising two crops is ever to be 
furnished to the lands within reach of the projected irrigation 
works in the Ceded Districts, large reservoirs must be formed 
in the bilL> the upper courses of these streams. The most 
favourable sites are probably at the ancient tank of Mudduck 
Masoor on the Choardy, at Mudala on the Toonga, and at 
Luckawally on the Budra. . 

South of Nuggur, from Munjerabad to the Neilgherries, the 
whole ot the streams rising in the hill-districts go to form the 
mighty C-auvery, a river on the waters of which depend the irri- 
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gation of a great part of Mysore, of that marvellously rich garden 
of Tanjore, and the projected conversion of the arid plains of 
Coimbatore into one sheet of cultivated land. Reservoirs have 
been proposed both in Coorg and W'ynaad, and a very thorough 
examination of sites on the Bowany and Moyaar — the rivers that 
drain the Neilgherry and Koondah hills — was made in 18*56 by 
Mr, Fraser, an engineer of the 3Iadras Public A\\)rks Depart- 
ment Detailed plans and estimates were then completed for a 
great reservoir on the 3Ianal Kava. Another was pro])osed at 
a site about a mile below the junction of the 3Ioyaar and Bowany 
rivers, where a bund might be thrown across a valley. The t^^o 
rivers drain a catchment basin of 1000 square miles, the greater 
part of which is on the Neilglierry and Koondah lulls. Another 
site for an artificial lake was suggested by 3Ir, Fraser, at a place 
called Palavur, on the Bowany River. Here a bund 852 yards 
long would form an artificial lake 45 miles round, with a capacity 
of 507,250,000 cubic yards of water ; the whole area being now 
a wild and uninhabited jungle. Above Palavur there are several 
other good places for forming reservoirs on the Bowany ; but on 
tbe Moyaar^ there are no favourable sites, though com])aratively 
small basins might easily be formeil. Fimdly, on tbe Neilgberries, 
the streams flowing through Love Dale, and from Bishop's Do\mi 
and Marjanaad, unite in an extensive flat, where a large reservoir 
might be formed. The bund w^ould be jdaced across a narrow 
gorge at the lower end of the flat, and would form a lake capable 
of holding 70,000,000 cubic yards of water. 

In the Pulney Hills Colonel Douglas Hamilton has pointed out 
the site of an extensive ancient lake, which might be converted 
into a great reservoir ; and there is a project for turning the waters 
of the Perryaur, which now run to waste in the Cochin backwater, 
over the eastern side of the Travancore Hills, and thus converting 
Madura and Raninad into a garden rivalling Tanj(»re in fertility. 
The damming of the Perryaur will form a lake several miles in 
circumference. I may add that there is a very extensive tract of 
mountainous country, extending from the Anamallays to near 
Courtallum, wliich is almost entirely unknown, and awaits the 
researches of future geographical explorers. 

From a careful investigation conducted by Captain Oakes, tbe 
Engineer of the Tanjore Division, it would a])pear that the clear- 
ance of forests hitherto made on tlie hills has not yet appreciably 
affected tbe irrigation in the delta of the Cauvery. Although the 


* From Tippoo cardoo to the junction M'ith the River Bowany, tlie INIoyaav pre- 
sents a singular iiibiance ot' the uctioii of a river in deepening its bed. "I’he Mo>aar 
ditch, as it is called, is 100 feet deep near the upper, and isUO feet at the lower end, 
the sides being very steep, and the land at the same level on both sides. 
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floods have been higher from 1830 to 1803 than from 18-10 to 
1833, on the Cauvery anicut, yet, owing to the duration of the 
floods during the former years having far exceeded that of ttie 
floods of the latter, and owing also to the fact that the height of 
the water at the Cauvery anicut throughout the period from 1830 
to 1805 differed but little from that from 1846 to 1855, Captain 
Oakes concludes that the high floods of late years are attributable 
rather to a greater fall of rain than to the clearance of the catch- 
ment basin. It must be remembered, however, that the destruction 
of forests is very far from having reached its limit, that the rapid 
surface-drainage caused by it already effects much mischief in the 
hill-districts, and that, as the felling proceeds, these consequence^- 
mav eventually be felt even in the Cauvery delta. 

The construction of rc:?eiwoirs in the hills is al>o a matter of 
great importance for purposes of irrigation. Tiiey will relieve 
the rivers of superfluous water when the - floods are high, thus 
tending to prevent injury to the works, and furnish supplies for 
irrigation when the rivers are low. Every cubic foot ol water 
which passes over an anicut into the sea, in time of floods, virtually 
represents so much food for the ])eople recklessly waited. The 
storage of water in reservoirs on the hills would prevent this waste, 
so that, while they are the obvious remedy for tlie evils caused by 
the destruction of forests, they are aEo e.^scntinl to a thorough 
system of irriiiation. 

Tiie deductions which I am inclined to draw from the above 
observations reqoectiim the destruction of forests on the Western 
(diauts are, that there will be an increase of surface-drainage 
likely to be very destructive to public works on the hills them- 
selves, and eventually to be injurious to the great irrigation-works 
in the plains ; the remedy for which evil must be sought in the 
storage of water by means of large reservoirs ; and in the extensive 
planting of chinchona, teak, cork, vengay, black-wood, Australian, 
and other valuable trees ; but that, owing to the clouds from the 
sea being intercepted by the mountains, there will be no sensible 
diminution in the actual rainfall throughout the year. 

This latter remark is not intended to apply generally, for on 
plains and extensive plateaux the destruction of forests has cer- 
tainly reduced the rainfall. Humboldt notices this result in the 
well-known case of the lake of Aragua in Venezuela. Sir lloderick 
Murchison has shown the groat extent to which tlie mighty A olga 
has been lowered by the destruction of forests on the western 
slopes of the I. ral Mountains, and by the drainage and improve- 
ment of marshy tracts. Commodore .Tansen of the Dutch navy, 
who contributed one of the chapters to Maury’s charming work, 
‘The Physical Geography of the Sea,’ informs me of the same 
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effects from the same causes on the island of Cura^oa. General 
Baker has observed the-e results in the country to the westward of 
Hissar in northern India, and Mr. Fox Wilson has given us an 
interesting- account of the desiccation of the basin of the Orange 
River. Tlie whole subject is very ably discussed by iMr. George 
P. Marsh, in his work on * Physical Geography, as modified by 
human action.’ 


XII. — On the Inland Navifjation of Travancore ; an Account 
of the Alipce Muddjank and the Wurliallay Barrier. By 
C. R. ^Iaekhah, Esq., F.S.A., Secretary n.G.s. 

January 28, 1867. 

The Malabar coast country, including Cochin and Travancore, 
is furnished by nature with a highway which traverses nearly 
its \\hole length. Tlie backwaters, which form this water com- 
munication, are continuous from Trivanderuui to the niilroad at 
Ponany, exce[)t at one point ; and the com])lotioii of this grand 
system of inland navigation, by cutting thnnigh the single barrier, 
is moyt urgently required. 1 had the opjxjrtunity, in my journey 
through Travancore, in December, isGo, of examining this barrier. 

But before describing the AWirkallay Barrier, it will be useful 
to exj)laiii the natural causes which have given rise to the mud- 
bank of Ali])ee — a phenomenon as curious as its effects are useful. 
At no very distant date, geologically .^peaking, tlie sea ajipears to 
have washed the base of the ghauts. Two points ran out for a 
conslderalile distance, one of vhich is now rejn-i'sented by the 
^Vurkallay Barrier, the other by a ridge of laterite, to the north- 
ward of Cochin. A wide bay intervened ; and tlie well-known 
Hindoo tradition relates how tlie sea was made to recede and leave 
a home for the Xam]>uri Brahmans. \\ ithout doulit alluvial 
deposits gradually encroached upon the sea, which were checked by 
the waves of the monsoon, and eventually a belt of land was foimed 
between tlie backwaters and the sea, now den-ely covered with 
cocoa-nut groves. This belt foniis the present sea-coast ; and at’ 
one point the famous mud- bank of Alipee, the chief ])ort of Tra- 
vancore, affords safe anchorage. The whole roadstead lias a 
remarkably soft muddy bottom ; and the fluidity of the water being 
diminished, wliile its activity is deadened by the accession of mud, 
the anchorage is very smooth in 4 fathoms, even \\hile the swell 
of the monsoon is at its height in the offing. The mud-water 
exttmds from the beach to the anchorage, a distance of about 
2 miles: and it is very curious that \\hile the mud-anchoraf^-e 
always remains in the >aiiie ])lace. t!;e line of mud-water moves up 
and down the coast with the anchorage as a jiivot, from about a 
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mile south of Alipee to 2 miles north of that port — the movement 
occupying a period of several years. 

Tiio causes which lune formed this mud-bank, and thus afforded 
bv far the safest roadstead in these seas, are, I think, exjdained 
bv the observations wdiich have been conducted, with much care 
aiid intelligence, by 31 r. Crawford, the commercial agent of the 
Travancore ^Slrkar. The usual explanation is, that the bottom 
happens to consist of soft mud off Alipee, which is stirred up by 
the w'aves of the monsoon. This, however, is quite inadequate to 
account for all the phenomena of the mud-bank ; and 1 am in- 
clined to believe that the theory formed by 3Ir. Crawford, after a 
series of experiments, is the correct one. 

Durinof the height of the monsoon the waters of the backw*ater 
are d feet higher than those of the ocean, and an enormous 
hvdraulic pres^*ure must thus be caused. In the same season, at 
low' water, a series of mud-volcanoes are observed to form on the 
beach, wdilch eventually burst and disgorge quantities of vegetable 
matter, and even cocoa-nut stems mixed with mud. On boring to 
a great depth on the belt of laud between the sea and the back- 
water, the instrument passed through alluvial deposit into appa- 
rently moving soft mud, the pressure on the boring instrument 
being strong to seaw'ard. These facts point to the conclusion that 
there is a subterraneous communication, tlirough mud, between the 
backwater and the sea ; and that the tremendous pressure at the 
season when the w'aters of the backwater are higher than those of 
the sea, forces an immense mass of mud mixed with vegetable 
matter, by a subterraneous channel, into the roadstead, where 
smooth water is thus caused. In this manner Travancore com- 
merce finds a safe oulet. Alipee is approached from the back- 
water by a canal bordered with houses and cocoa-nut groves, 
which is crossed by six timber bridges, having streets leading to 
them at right angles with the canal — a sort of Indian Venice. 
At the end of the canal is the house of 3Ir. Crawford, who has 
long and ably conducted the commercial affairs of the Travancore 
Government, the custom-house, the great Sirkar timber-yard, and 
' the salt, tobacco, and cardamom godowns. There is also a well- 
built light-house with a flash-light, and a tramway from the beach 
to the town. Alipee is now^ a very important place, and is 
becomipg more so, while Cocliin is falling into decay. The whole 
of the increasing trade^ of Travancore passes through Alipee, and 
it ha;? a laiiie ti‘ade with Calcutta and Boinbav. Cochin, on the 
other hand, is losing much of its trade, and its ship-building 
busuiess has been destroyed by the coasting steamers. 

The inland na\igatioii of Travancore is formed by connecting 
the backwaters by canals. One of these— llj miles long— from 
the C^hannankarr}^ Backwater to Trivanderum, w as made by the 
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Dewan Vencata Row, between 1828 and 1826, at a cost of 10,712/. 
Others connect Quilon with the backwaters to the north and south, 
and were executed between 1826 and 1829. These canals are 
full of shoals deposited from the paddy-fields, and boats drawing 
1 foot often have to be dragged over shallows for considerable 
distances. A small expenditure and more systematic supervij?ion 
are much wanted. But the grand problem is the \\ urkallay 
Barrier, which cuts the inland navigation of Travaiicore into two 
sections. 

Tiie IVurkallay Barrier, immediately to the north of the old 
English factory of Anjengo, is a spur of the ghauts extending to 
the sea, and consists 'of a ridge of laterite hills about 6 miles 
broad, with a summit-level of 180 feet. The spur ends abruptly 
in a line of clifi’s washed by the sea. The high land is covered 
with grass and flowering shrubs, such as Ixoras and Osheckias^ 
with some crops of gram and other dry cultivation, and a few 
clumps of jack and mango-trees. On the south side ot the spur 
is the (^olitotum, on the north the Yeddawah Backwater. From 
the C^olitotum Backwater a ravine runs up to within half a mile 
of the summit of the ridge. This ravine is covered with paddy 
cultivation, called the Sherneer and Dulwapooram fields, and is 
lined with cocoa-nut trees, jacks, and plantains. From the 1 ed- 
dawtdi Backwater a canal is brought up to a place called Nedda- 
}erra, where another ravine runs up the Barrier to \^ithin half a 
mile of its highest part. This ravine is also entirely occupied with 
rice cultivation, called the Cunnumbah and Slierconum fields. 
All excellent road now crosses the Barrier to the east of these 
ravines, from Sheriieer to Neddayerra ; and there are travellers’ 
bungalows at both these places. The clifis are of soit laterite, 
and contain a remarkable deposit of lignite. These clifis are 
intersected by five ravines covered with paddy cultivation, called, 
respectively the "Whirkallay and Moondayll, the Chalacoor, the 
ATttyoor, the Faramun, and the Aryvalum fields. These ravines 
slope down gradually from the higher ridge of the Barrier. The 
village of AVurkallav, containing a pagoda, tank, and Rajalfis 
bungalow, is near the clifts towards the north end ol the Barrier. 

Tliere are four distinct plans for cutting through the W urkallay 
Barrier and, by connecting the Colitotum and Yeddawah back- 
waters, completing the system of inland navigation in this part of 
India. 

The first of these projects Is advocated by iSlw Crawford, of 
Alipee. He proposes that the Dulwapooram and Slierconum 
ravines should be formed into regular inclined planes. A sta- 
tionary engine would then be placed on the summit between the 
two ravines, working running gear. Loaded boats would be 
placed on trucks running up and down the inclines on tramways, 
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and the engine ^vould haul them up one side and lower them down 
the other, without breaking bulk — thus passing them from Sher- 
neer to the head of the canal at ZSeddayerra, and vice versa. 

The second scheme is that of Colonel Greenaway, the late 
engineer in Travancore. He proposed to bring a canal along the 
foot of the cliffs from one backwater to the other by blasting the 
cliffs back to a distance of 50 feet, and constructing a sea-wall 
from the debris. This, however, is said to be impracticable. The 
sea is already washing away the cliffs, and their decay is accele- 
rated by numerous springs in their rear. 

The third plan is to make cuttings up the Sherneer and Sher- 
conum ravines, and a tunnel through the hill w'hich divides them. 
The highest parts of the ravines are 70 feet above the backwater, 
so that the cutting would have to be that depth. 

The fourth plan is recommended bv jMi*. Bai’ton, the present 
Travancore engineer, and has been adopted by that Government 
as likely to lead to the most successful results, lie proposes to 
continue the present canal, on the northern side of the Barrier, 
from NeddayeiTa, by making a cutting in the Cunnumbah and 
Sherconum paddy-fields, nearly to the head of the ravine, wdiere 
the depth of the cutting would be 50 feet. He would then make 
a tunnel under the W’urkallay Hill, from the Sherconum ravine 
to tliat of Chalacoor. The hill consists of sand and clay (full of 
springs), and rests on a base of limestone ; and there will be great 
difficulties in making this tunnel. The canal will thence be 
broilght by a cutting along the Chalacoor ravine, nearly to the 
beach. It is then to pass through another tunnel under the 
Vettyoor Hill to the Vettyoor paddv-fields, where the cliffs cease; 
and there is no further difficulty in excavating a canal thence to 
the Colitotum Backwater, close to Anjengo. It will be a very 
difficult and costly undertaking ; but when once completed, it will 
be of permanent value, for the trade carried along the backwaters 
is large and increasing. 


XIII. — Exploration in East Africa heticeen 14^ to 16° K. Lat, 
By Count C. yon Kuockow. 

The district wffiich I have explored in Ea^^t Africa is bounded on 
the north by the (Jhor el Ga^ii, on the south by the River Hetit, 
on the w’est by the Ri^er Atbara, and on the east by the land of 
the wild Bazen, 

In 1864-65 I started from Kassala, and travelled southward 
through the region which in the German maps is designated as 
the ‘‘Land der Schangalla’^ (Land of the Shangalla). The 
Arabs call it ‘ Baraka, or Barka ” (which means lowland). 
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This area is erroneously described as lowland, it being actually a 
gradually rising hilly ground, on which grows high jiarchcd grass, 
and in the valleys one occasionally meets with low thorny mimosa 
and other bushes. 

In the accompanying map, which I have sketched, the dotted 
lines indicate my journey and the routes traversed by me while 
hunting, the continuous linos point out the constantly lowing waters, 
ponds and wells, and those waters that only flow during the rainy 
season in the chors arc marked with a broken line. 
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During my hunting excur^^lons I ascended the Elver Setlt east, 
thence south over rocks by i)jirra to the land of Galabat, as far as 
Matama (12^ 40" x. lat.), thence through Guedaref, Hasaballa 
over the chors Scluderap, Cashmalkirha and Mehka. 

Pursuing my journey from Guedaref to Thomat, thence to the 
village Ilager-abiad (AVhlte Stone) to the east, I passed through 
hilly laud, on which grew Kakool-trees and grass, to an Ilomran 
villaufe, situated about an hour south from the moimtaiii Esehr. 
From the Aim Gaud (Father of the Gamel), the outline of this 
mountain resembles the hump of a camel. I proceeded over an 
uninhabitable ste})pe as far as Mount Eschr. Here I observed 
only a few gazelles, giralfes and ostriches; no h}miias, vultures 
or ravens. The thorny mimosa seldom attains a height above 
eight or nine feet in this laud of drought. A rush-like grass 
grows here, and, occasionally, one remarks a short fine grass; the 
cactus sixiciosa^ too, climbs the bushes. 

During the rainy season the Ilomran Arabs inhabit the higher 
lands that lie between Tehrat, Eoinali and Djebel Fsehr, where 
they grow their corn, and find a more salubrious air, thus avoiding 
the fever that so frequently ragi^s In the low er lands. This tribe 
is singularly unfruitful ; in number they amount to hetw'ecn eight 
and ten thousand at the utmost. 

The map wliieh I have sketched shows that the River Atbara, 
and not the (For el Gash (as AV. Munziimer states) receives the 
mass of w'ater that falls in this region during the rainv season. 
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The hills of this district run nearly parallel with the River Setit, 
and are, in all probability, the termination of the Abyssinian 
Mountains ; the toi rents that washed down from them in the rainy 
season have gradually broken their way to the deeper lying River 
Atbara. 

From Djebel Esehr to the right bank of the Setit the soil 
becomes richer, and here flourishes the red- trunked mimosa 
(Kakool), from this tree gum arabic of the best quality is 
produced. 

The map w’hich I send includes a sketch of an area of 68 to 72 
geographical miles in length, and I am satisfied that I am the 
first European by whom it has been visited. It is true that several 
maps exist of this district, in which a line running westward 
indicates the route taken by Mehmet-Beg in 1824, and of Lejean 
in 1860, but no indication whatever is given of the several chors 
whose courses I have traced. How the chors escaped the observa- 
tion of the above-mentioned travellers I am at a loss to say, unless, 
indeed, they passed them during the night, which is possible. 

The Chor Gerrada is the smallest of these, and is from 12 to 14 
yards in breadth, and has a depth of from 1 to 2 yards. These 
chors fall into the Atbara at no great distance from each other. 

The questionable Djebel Kosle may possibly be no other than 
the Djebel E^elir ; the geographical position is about the same, 
and the mountain may formerly have had another name. 

Here it may be well to remark that the caravan -routes are not 
unfrequently changed by the fall of the rain, and thus it often 
happens that the old roads arc no longer traversed by the inha- 
bitants of the country. 

I think it may not be amiss to state, in order to avoid a possible 
misunderstanding that may hereafter arise, that during my stay 
in Kassala a French Count du Bisson was also there, and he had 
commissioned a certain E. Wlaszicz to draw a map of the district 
through which I had just travelled. I saw^ the production in the 
month of April, 1865, at Kassala, and drew the attention of 
the executor of the same to the fact that the map was worthless 
and entirely false. E. Wlaszicz replied, The Count du Bisson 
is determined to have a map of this region : here is one nicely 
executed ; the Count has not travelled himself in this district, and 
he is satisfied with ray map.’’ 

I protest again&t this patchwork, as having no oreoo^raphical 
value whatever. ©or 

Carl Count Krockow. 
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XIV . — An Account of the Levellinfj from the Mediterranean to 
the Dead Sea^ bij Captain C fV. IVilson, R.E.^ and a party 
of Royal Enyineers from the Ordnance Survey. By Colonel 
Sir Henry James, r.e., f.r.s. 

The instructions for levelling from the Mediterranean to the 
Dead Sea having been received after the party had arrived at 
Jerusalem, it was thought best to level, in the first place, from 
Jerusalem to the ’Dead Sea, during the cool months, and to 
complete the line to the Mediterranean at Jaffa, when the party 
were on their way home. 

But in describing the line levelled, we may assume that it was 
made direct from Jaffa to the Dead Sea. 

The line selected was that which runs across the maritime 
])lain, direct from Jaffa to I.ydda ; thVee miles beyond which, on 
the road to Beth Horon, the line turns to the right by Jimzu, 
Birfileeya, and Beit Sira, and from thence up the W ady Suleiman 
to El Jib ; where it again joins the old Roman road from Lydda 
by Beth Horon to Jerusalem. But at about 1-^ mile on the north 
road from the Damascus Gate the line turns to the eastward, over 
Mount Scojms ; where it reached the altitude of 2724 feet, the 
height of the top of the large cairn on it. This was the highest 
point crossed between the IMediterrancan and the Dead Sea. 

From IMount Scopus the line follows the high ground to the 
Mount of Olives, and from thence takes the road dowm to Bethany, 
and following the road by Khan Iladhur to near Jericho, the line 
turns to the right within "about a mile of the latter place, and was 
carried from thence across the plain bordering the Dead bea to a 
point opposite a small island in the ^ea itcelt {see Elan). 

Throughout the entire length of this line Bench-marks (f^) 
have been cut at intervals, wherever it was practicable, on the 
fixed rocks, or on permanent objects. 

The following is a list of the Bench-marks, with the distances 
betw een them : — • 

liiST of tho Bexch-marks rnfiiG in Lovcllinc^ tlic Lino fiorn tlio ^XoclitGrrjmc3.ii to tliG 
* Lead tSea in ^Maich, May, and June, 1&05. 


No. 


Place. 


1 Jaffa . 

3 d . . 

4 

5 Yazur . . 

6 Bethddgon 

7 • Sephoneya 

8 1 .. «. 


in Milea Altitude. >>heieCut 

and Links 


feet 


, o StiO Castle wall . . 

3l‘Opo Town wall . . 

, Si On fuuiuam 

l’.>a 5) T3') On a wt^ll . . 

3-76)6 bb’i ''0 On a \\ ell . . 

5-5-43 91-435 On a . . 

7-3157 126-540 Oii a wall . . 

9-6i95 143 630 On a tree . . 


Remarks. 


On the wall 3 8 feet above level of the 
51* diti'irariean. 

On sr kte at tn trance to tow'n. 
fill ilic Itiuntain near Jaffa. 

At Wf ?t ■'ide uf r'>ad 

At thi' l.a>t end of the village. 

At the West end of the \illage 
In Sephoneya village, near lone tree. 
On a lone tree m mantime plain. 
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List of the Betch-maeks — cordinind. 




I 

Distance 


1 

i 



1 

Xo. 

Place. 

in MiDs 

Altitude. 

i W^here Cut. 


Remarks. 



and Link^ 









feet. 





9 

Lydda . . . 

. 11 •5022 

164-770 

flar.hn-t'all 


\t r.i'st end of a I.vdda vilbffe 

10 

14 -0.553 

24S-630 

We^c anctlc of ^^ell 

-J- mile We-t ot Tinizn villase 

11 

Jimzu . . . 

. H-5194 

41 1 *605 

On r. <.k . 



In load at tltre»l.in; 2 -flnoi, Jimzu 

12 


15-1714 

478 725 

On luLk . 



» hi side 'd load, top ui hill 

13 


15*0495 

549*000 

OxO R'fk . 



On road, top of hul. 

14 


16--2.*.4 

57.1-0, ^j5 

( >0 1 ck . 



A\'t -t -.id' of ro id 

15 


17*I'543 

5I7-.V20 

On r. .(.k . 



3iiie of i".ul .and junction of WjhIv 

16 


13-0479 

659' 075 

On roLk . 



At junction ul load to Biifilleya 

IT 


13*7527 

819- K-O 

On r. <ok . 



T..i-t -ide of ri>ad. 

IS 


19-519.3 

747-363 

(>fi r<.Lk . 



On '='ide ot road. 

10 


21-7393 

751-105 

f >0 n . 



In u iitr. ofr. ad 

20 


■ 25-7349 

1 157* 5.10 

1 C'n r. '1 k . 



On Mdc of mad. 

21 


. 26-5121 

1251-470 

Coi ruvk . 



( >n -Jide of mail. 

22 


27 -3; .92 

14*23*015 

On waW , 



Coin, rc.f fraiilen wall in W'adv. 

23 


3u • 3423 

2o64*945 

<->n r..^.k . 



'-'outh ■-ide of ^trc'am. 

24 


' 30-7617 

225'^- 250 

On rr.tk . 



Lntiano to AVadv .Suleiman. 

25 


1 3.>*556u 

24io-*50 7 

< hi n 'Lk . 



L.i^t ^'d ‘ ot roail 

26 


j 37-1670 

2631*915 

Ou stone. 



Xc-ai 1 ricTono metrical Station, Jeiu- 



1 





^alt 111 --^urvev. 

27 


i 37-4078 

2685-390 

On stone 



In centre ot r- ad. 

28 

Mount Scopus 

. ' Si *6345 

2648*545 

On ru..k . 



In centre of r.-ad. 

20 

. ! 33-0612 

2633-700 

On Li--torn 



l.a^'t side ot road. 

30 


. I 33-1896 

2715-795 

On rock . 



Xear Oast.im Pole, 

31 

. 

, ! 33*5086 

2662-903 

(>n pillar 



On Kast “^ide of road."' 

32 


, i 33 6530 

2603 875 

On stone . 



^\ ('st sul-. of ii_,ad near Junction. 

33 ' 

Mount Olivet 

. ! 39-0236 : 

2623-790 

On wall . 



W>st ^.ide of road 

34 

1 

. 39-1721 

' 2662-5<i0 

On rock . 



Near '-minmt <>1 Mount Olivet 

35 


. 39-1731 

' 2665-030 

Purfice . 



At 1 ligon.uiiLtiical Station, 

36 

Ascension 

. 39-2794 

! 2643*2-20 

On liou^e 



South .si(I( of road. 

37 

, Bethany . . , 

. 40 2409 1 

: 2231-325 

On luck . 



"i iig..noiiietric'.il line, Btdhany t" 







S( orjKon. 

33 

1 > . ... 

. 40-4225 ' 

2208*755 

On rr.rk . 



X« ar Well, Bethany village. 

39 

1 

41-0143 1 

20J 8-350 

C>n ruck . 



Xortli side of load at junction of 

40 

Well of the Apostles 41 -Gm 

1519 615 

On u all . 



B.s.^d jlrtlnny Hill. 

41 


42-2457 

1351-895 ! 

On rock . 



S'jiith side ot road. 

42 


43 1606 

Ii6:i-o,:o 1 

' ( hi r.jck . 



, ‘south sidi‘ ot m.id. 

43 


44-0i'32 

1039 145 j 

Ou rock . 



xXorth siile of load. 

44 1 

' 45*0375 

902*515 , 

On rock . 



Xear junction of Xehi Musa. 

45 

, 47-0493 

654-190 i 

0 1 stone 



Opposite trees in \ alley. 

46 


47-31*27 

776*130 i 

On ro( k . 



At the tup of the hill. 

47 

Khan Hadhur 

, 48*5296 

870-590 1 

; Cm rock > 



At entrain e to cave opposite Khan 

43 


50*2545 

537*010 

On rock . 



On side of lo.iJ. 

49 


51 ‘0706 

451*510 

On rock , 



At toj) of hill. 

50 

Old Aqueduct 

. 52 7366 

-89*715 

On ro( k . 



Chi side cd road. 

51 

53*5174 

-99 0,15 . 

Ou rock . 



C>n side of road. 

52 


54*0339 

-209-390 ; 

' On rock , 



Xoi th side of road. 

53 


1 54*4465 

— 477*045 

On rock , , 

1*3^' 


In centie of road, opposite house. 



: 62*2514 

-1273-215 

On stone ^ 


Sunk on the beach of the Dead Sea 



opj.osite island. 

55 

.. 

i 62-2965 

-1292-135 

Level of sea 



Heiglit of Dead Sea on the 12th 



1 

i 

j 



March, lbC5, 


At the distance of 3J miles beyond Khan lladhur, on the road 
to Jericho, the level of the Mediterranean was crossed; and from 
thence towards the Dead Sea the levels are marked with the 
negative sign. 

On the 12th March, 1865, the party reached the Dead Sea, 
when its level was found to be 1292 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean ; but from an examination of the drift-wood on 
the shore it w'as ascertained that at some time of the year, 
probably after the winter freshets, the water rises feet higher, 
which would make the least depression 1289*5. 
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From inquiry amon 2 :st the Bedouins and European residents in 
Palestine it was ascertained that during the early summer the 
level of the sea falls at least 0 feet Ixdow the level at which it 
stood on the day the levelling was taken, which would make the 
depression feet, and w'e may conclude that the maximum 

depression at no time exceeds IMOO feet. Lieut. Symonds, n.E., 
in 1<S41, made the depression 1312-2 feet. 

The soundings in the Dead Sea by Lieut. Vignes of the 
French Navy, gave a maximum depth of 11-18 feet; making 
the depression of the bottom of the Dead Sea 2446 feet bclo^v the 
level of the ^lediterranean. 

The soundings in the Mediterranean midway between Malta 
and Candia by Captain Spratt, n.x., gave a depth of 13,020 feet, 
or a depression of the bottom five times greater than that of the 
bottom of the Dead Sea. 

The levelling was executed by two independent observers, and 
from a comparison of the two sets of levelling it is certain that 
the levels have been obtained with absolute accuracy to within 
3 or 4 inches. 

The establishment of a chain of levels across the country with 
Bench-marks cut on so many points cannot but prove of the utmost 
importance for any future investigations or for any more extended 
surveys in I’alcstine, such as are contemplated by the Society 
which has been formed, since tliis survey was made, “for the 
accurate and systematic investigation of the archaeology, the topo- 
graphy, the geolooy and physical geography, tkc., of the Holy 
Land for Biblical illustration/’ 

For the survey of Jerusalem itself it was of the utmost importance, 
as it enabled us to connect all the le\els in and about the city with 
the level of the Mediterranean, and to harmonise, so to speak, 
all the levels which have been taken. 


NY . — Journal of an Expedition from the Government Camp^ 
Camden Harbour, to the Southward of the Glenelg River in 
North-JEestera Australia, By 11. J. Siioll, E^^q.* 

[Commuiucated by the Colonial Office.] 

Mondag, April 10 th, 1805. — Iin mediately after leaving the 
camp we ascended a liill to the south-east, very stony and rocky, 
yet, as usual, clothed with gras--? ; and for about an hour w-e 

* See Martin's Journal of Exjilorations in the same rv.'gion, ‘Journal Eoyal 
Geographical >ociety,' vol. xxxv. p. 237. Ao map embutUiiig the recent surveys 
of the district has yet been reoeued liy the Society, but the map m Grey and 
Lushingtou's ‘ Journals of Two Expeditions of I)l^cuve^> in 5s or th- Western 
Australia’ may be consulted with reference to the present memoir. — [Ed.] 
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travelled over country of a similar description, yet ^\ith hills 
gradually decreasing in htdglit. The country was lightly timbered 
v>it\\ eucalyptus, cork, and cotton trees, all of small diameter. The 
hills we passed over might, I conceive, be made passable fur carts 
with very little labour. Everywhere we passed throuah grass, the 
country presenting the a])peara!ice of a wheat-tield. the grass 
being generally above tiie horses’ beille.-, and occasionally even 
above the heads of the riders. From the summit of the highest 
hill we had a splendid view of Camden Harbour, with its i^hinds 
and headlands to our right and rear, with Mount King in the 
distance to our right and front. The baobab describetl by Dr. 
Martin is situated in flat country ; and, indeed, after leaving 
the hills in rear of our camp, we travelled over tolerably level 
country, occasionally undulating with ironstone gravel, having 
the appearance of being waterwa^hed in heavy floods. The 
ground was in places very soft, and inu.-t be bogg}’ during the 
wdnter season. 1 do not consider that we have had a winter, or 
rather rainy season, this year. About a mile on <mr course from 
the marked baobab we passed over several gullies, with quartz 
scattered among the gravel. x\fter leaving this country we as- 
cended some tolerably elevated ground, from which wc saw Mount 
Lookover, Tort George I\b, and Augustus Whiter, in our rear ; 
and Mount King to the south-west. Mount Lyeli lay to the 
south-east of us, and w'as plainly seen. Passing over the level 
country we saw several kangaroos. The land was still lightly 
timbered with eucalyptus, what is here named the cork-tree, cotton- 
tree, box-tree, and, where the ground was particularly soft, cab- 
bage-palms. 

Shortly before our midday halt we commenced crossing the 
Hampton Downs, which, at this ])articular spot, was not so well 
grassed as the country we had previously passed over, but it 
gradually improved. W e encamped at noon, amidst abundance 
of feed, on the bank of a stream which I thought to be a branch or 
tributary of the Gairdner River. W e had previously passed over 
a larger stream, with somewhat boggy a])proaches, and having on 
its banks, where we crossed, a small thicket of palms, an euca- 
lyptus, with large broad leaves, and other shrubs and trees more 
vividly green and. tlirowing more shade than is generally found in 
W^estern Australia. These streams evidently took their rise in 
the McDonald range, ^ and ultimately joined the Gairdner. They 
were shallot'', but duiing the rainy season these, as well as many 
dry stream-beds which we crossed, must contain a large body of 
water. The stream upon which we camped was running to the 
southward. W^e bivouacked under what is here called the'eurrant- 
tree, about 9 or 10 feet high, greyish striated bark, with twisted 
branches. The leaf is bright -green, smooth on the upper surface, 
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5 inches loiisr, and 1 to inch broad. The fruit has a pleasant 
acid taste — black ’svhen ripe. It is of the size of a very small 
currant, and, like most Au?:tralian fruits, has more stone than 
flesh. It grous in small bunches, the fruit being in different 
stages of maturity, green, red, and black. The stone or seed is of 
a flat, oval sha])e. The branches appear to be adaj)ted for boat- 
knees, being light and tough. Close by there was another tree, 
altogether unlike what I have seen elsewhere. It was a tall, 
rough-barked young tree. The branches do not spread, but take 
an upward direction, and the leaves spring from the smaller 
branches in fours. They were pointed, about 2^ inches long and 
f inch broad in their widest part, or the centre ; they are of a 
light-green colour. The tree was about 10 inches diameter at the 
butt, or thickest part. There was also near us the everlasting 
eucalyptus, with its smooth white stem and branches. The grass 
at this place was principally kangaroo-grass. More birds were 
seen on our way than we have met ysith at the camp. They were 
principally pigeons, of a brown colour, but not bronze- winged. 

^Started at o o'clock, by which time the sun vas less powerful. 
Our party now consisttal of eight, with four pack horses, and we 
made a track, going in siimle file, which ;^ill last for some time. 

steered an east course through Hampton Downs — a well- 
watered country : creeks, running in the direction of the Gairdner, 
being crossed every half or three-quarters of an hour. The land 
was undulating, composed of ironstone, sand, and clay alternately, 
and occasionally — especially near some of the creeks — of alluvial 
soil. W hatever the soil might be, there was no lack of grass. 
In crossing some of the streams, the ground was soft — almost 
boggy, and at the chosen fording-place of a branch of the Gairdner 
Mr. McRae's horse was so far bogged as to oblige him to dis- 
mount. To the southward of us there was a prominent hill, which 
the settlers have named Mount Batten, and near it was the 
elevated termination of a piece of high table-land, looking, until 
we came closer to it, like a detached hill. They are conspicuous 
landmarks. We halted for the night on the left bank of the 
Gairdner, a small stream at this season, with boggy approaches 
where we crossed it. The banks were fringed with palms. Our 
halting-place was about lU miles distant from the camp. During- 
the day I saw more grass than I have seen in any part of AVestern 
Australia ; mo^^t of it kangaroo-grass, and some a reedlike grass, of 
a coarse nature. Some of the grasses, especially those on swampy 
land, were sedgy. Tiie day was tolerably cool throughout. 

Ajfril 1 1/A. — Started at 20 minutes to G, and steered an 
easterly course for about an hour, and then e. by s. until 9 o'clock, 
when we again resumed our easterly route to obtain a pass through 
the hills. All the country passed over was well grassed, and the 
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soil not so stony as that travelled over yesterday. On the banks 
and in the immediate neifrhbourhocKl of the streams there was 
rich alluvial soil. About an hour after leaving our halting-place 
crossed a stream larger than that near which we camped last 
night. We went over some very soft, bogay <xround, and had to 
pick our way carefully ; but these places could be seen and, to a 
great extent, avoided. Not so with the ‘‘dry bogs/’ as they are 
termed. The ground is apparently firm — clay, with ironstone 
gravel — but is completely undermined. The horses plunged con- 
tinuallv up to their knees, and no amount of care or circumspect ion 
could prevent this. The “ dry bogs ” were in patches over some 
four or five miles of country in our course. \\ e skirted 3Iount 
Lyell, a two-peaked hill ; the distance between either ]ieak being 
being about 1 mile. Halted on the banks of a stream at 10 o’clock, 
Mount Lyell bearing s.s.e., and distant about 2 miles. We passed 
through a perfect thicket of reed-grass, growing high above our 
heads; but generally the pasture consi^tcd of kangaroo-grass, 
very thick and very high. The horses, w hen cam])ed in the high 
grass, generally wandered to feed off less luxuriant growth. 
Before this country becomes available to its full extent for stock, 
the Ion O' grass w^ill have to be burnt or cut dowm ; it wall never be 
eaten down. It may be trampled dowai, and allow' room for ^he 
young grass to spring; hut in its present state the feed has no 
attraction — for horse-stock, at all events. The whole of the land 
was lightly timbered with broad-leaved gum-trees, cotton, cork, 
and box trees, all of slight girth. At 1) o’clock w'e rode up a hill 
to look at the country. Mount Lyell was to the south of east, 
and not far off. We had a good view' all round, embracing the 
valleys of the Glenelg and Prince Regent rivers. Our course was 
throun-h Mr. McRae’s run and the Hampton Downs, the greater 
portion of which are included in this run. The Hampton Downs 
are all they have been described — well w'atered and good feed. 
The stream upon which we were encamped w as running tlirough 
the Glenelg. JMr. Cowde stated our position to be lat. 15‘^ 57', 
long. 124" 59'. Left this place at 3 p.m., and passed through a 
splendidly ’grassed country. The land improved very much, there 
being less stone and more alluvial. As we neared the Glenelg 
the ti*ees increased in girth, but they w ere still scattered. Tiiere 
w^as no undergrowth of scrub, nothing but grass. We had some 
difficulty in crossing the numerous watercourses, some of them 
being very boggy. If we could have seen our way the impedi- 
ment w'ould not have been heeded, but the thick and high sw'ard 
of grass concealed everything. AVe camped for the night on a 
stream a few miles from the Glenelg, upon a plain of ironstone 
gravel and quartz, but w ith the usual abundance of feed. We 
estimate the distance travelled to be 15 miles. Both peaks of 
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Mount Lyell were bare, the reddish-brown rock alone being visible. 
Grass appeared on the slopes, and at the base some light timber. 
During the day we saw some native plum-trees ; the fruit exactly 
resembles a small plum, larger than a sloe. I was told that the 
fruit was intensely bitter. I could only secure one plum, and, 
content with the account given by others, did not taste it. 

April 12th . — Had a* sleepless night, the mosquitoes being on 
the qid vivc until daylight. AVe proceeded towards the Glenelg, 
steering about due south, as indeed we had done from our halting- 
place at noon yesterday. Crossed several streams flowing towards 
the Glenelg, which were more difficult to pass than those farther 
north, the grass being higher and thicker, and the stream-beds 
more soft. 3[r. Mcllae, however, was a lirst-rate pioneer, and, 
after some trouble, we arrived on the banks of the Glenelg, at a 
spot where it was divided into two branches ; both united lower 
down, leaving a small island between the two. This we followed 
for a about half a mile, when we came to some rapids ; and at 
this spot the stream we struck was united to the main branch. 
Tlie united streams were about 60 yards wide ; but in the rainy 
season the river must be of con^^iderable size, as there was 
abundant evidence of the flow of a large body of water. The soil 
on the bank is alluvial, in the bed of the river sandy and rocky. 
AVe crossed at the rapids without wetting our feet — the water was 
not, in fact, above the horses’ knees — and then proceeded south 
for about half a mile, where I determined to form my permanent 
depot on the banks of a stream running into the Glenelg, with 
abundance of feed, plenty of tire wood, sufficient shade, and, in fact, 
all that we require for the purpose. Our small tent was placed 
facing the south — our destined course — where at the disCince of 
about a mile rise the lieatley Hills. M e arrived at this spot at 
10 A.M. The country is generally gravelly, witii occasional out- 
croppings of rock, and here and there patches of alluvial soil. 
There was no ditference either in the character or quantity of the 
grass, while the trees and shrubs Avere of the same description as 
those we had passed before, except that at the Glenelg we again 
met with the baobab, though not of so large a size as those near 
our camp. On the banks of the river were ])aper-bark trees, lofty 
but of no great girth, the thickest not being more than 10 or 
12 inches diameter. The foliage was similar in shape to that of 
the eucalypti, and possessed the same arumatic flavour. There 
were also collie trees of moderate height, more umbrageous than 
the generality of Australian trees. They had a rough blackish 
bark, the leaves were dark and large, the trees bore a fruit not 
in shape unlike a largo white-heart strawberry, of a yellow-white 
colour. Tlie settlers called it the mulberry-tree, and say the fruit 
when ripe is not unpleasant, ^^dlat I tasted were acrid. Between 
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our depot-camp and the Glenelg to started a kangaroo, and on 
the banks of the river saw a flock of black cockatoos, apparently 
similar to those farther south. At our own depot the hawks, which 
swarm to such an extent at Government Camp, began to collect. 
There were a few sand -flies and mosquitoes, but not swarming, as 
they did at our bivouac the nifrht before. Cool day. 

April — At a little before 7 A.3i. Mr. Cowle and myself, 

accompanied by 3Iessr5. 3IcKae, Hindhaugh, Hick, and the native 
Billy, started on our first exploratory trip in the Kanges. We 
followed up the gully on which we were encamped for about an 
hour and a half, our courte being easterly, with a little southing. 
The country was generally rouirh and occasionally boggy. Crossed 
the stream- bed more than once, the fords being boulders of slippery 
rock, over which the waters dashed. At its source we finally left 
the stream and vainly attempted to make south, but the hills, for 
the most part precipitous sand^-tone elevations, barred our proerress. 
We dismounted and walked up one of the hills, leaving Billy in 
charge of the horses. The hill was of sandstone, with trap or 
basalt at the base. From the summit the country looked very 
rugged, especially in our course — south — the hills being tumbled 
together without any regard to arrangement, while the valleys 
were as rock-strewn as the hills. On this hill was a solitary pine 
— -we had previously seen a few. It was not large, being from 
12 to 15 Inches diameter, and of moderate height. Descending, 
we tried our best to round the hills, but were baflied by the fearful 
country. Following on every occasion every valley which trended 
anywhere near our course, we were continually driven back bv 
insurmountable barriers of rock. The valleys, in fact, were for the 
most part ravines, or ended in ravines ; the hills coming down on 
either side, and allowing but a few feet of level country, if it can 
be called level where masses of rock of every conceivable size, shape, 
and angle, are strewn over the narrow path. The poor horses 
were tumbling, jumping, and sliding every minute, their legs 
and feet bleeding from the sharp rocks. After all this labour, 
towards midday we found ourselves not more than 5 miles from 
depot, with no prospect of getting farther south in this direction. 
Before our noon-halt we tried to make the Glenelg by starting 
north and east, but falling, bivouacked in a small grass-flat 
surrounded by rocks, with a streamlet flowing through the centre. 
3\ e passed along several of these flats during our morning* 
journey. They were generally well grassed, and the soil was red 
loam, but they^ were all of very limited extent. Grass as usual 
was abundant in^ the most stony portions, and I only saw spinifex 
among the crevices of the otherwise bare blocks of sandstone. 
Starting at a quarter to 2 p.m. we pursued a generally north route, 
sometimes a little to the east or west, according to the course of 
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the ravines. We were now gradually descending, having during 
the former part of the day been going up-hill — sometimes imper- 
ceptibly, at others 30 and 40 feet in the coinse of a hundred yards. 
\Ve passed through masses of sandstone, assuming fantastic shapes 
and forms, recpiiring but little effort of the imagination to give 
them “ a local habitation and a name.” One plot of rock-scattered 
ground bore a marked resemblance to a ruined churchyard. Tiie 
broken headstone, the dila])idated monument, the shivered pillar 
and fragments of sepulchral architecture — all were there, wh'le 
some of the blocks were sharp in outline, and perfect as if they had 
just left the stone-cutter’s yard. At half-past 2, although we had 
since our noontide halt been travelling downwards, we were still 
on very high ground, with the River (Renelg some hundred feet 
below us, the descent being a perpendicular wall of rock ; on the 
opposite side were hills of equal height and of equal steepness. 
Here there were rapids. The course of the river was north and 
south, taking, shortly from the spot where we were stationed, a 
turn to the laistward, and afterwards a south-east direction. As 
there was no cluincc of descending- to the river at this spot, we 
followed a course a little to the eastward of north, and travelling 
down a ravine, the most steep, the most rugged, and tlie most 
lengthy of any wc had hitherto travelled, and which punished tiie 
horses very severely, we emerged upon the levtd country south 
of the Gleiielg, and struck that river about a quarter of a mile 
above the rapids which we crossed yesterday, and about two miles 
below the spot where its course was from south to north. At 
these rapids its direction was westerly. From the rapids w-e 
proceeded to the depot-camp, which we reached at 5 o’clock. My 
companions stated that the country was more rugged than anv 
they had previously pa-sed over, and they had all more or less had 
some experience of rough land ; one of them, indetnl, had travelled 
through the elevated Gipp's Laud territory. If our journey was 
fatiguing it was not otherwise unpleasant. The day was fine and 
cool ; we had abundance of w-ater : the scenery w^as not only novel, 
but extremely picturesque and often magniticent. A good bathe 
in the depot creek soon re^'tored energy and strength, and without 
being damped by our non-suecess, w'e discu-^sed tlu^ probable pro- 
ceedings of the morrow-. Peeing the impossibility of penetrating 
the ranges in the direction we had ])ursued, w'o resolved to take a 
south-w-esterly course as far as practicable. 

April 14/A. — A fine morning, but the flies, as usual, very 
troublesome. We went round the west emd of Wheatly Range, 
travelling through more rugged country than even yesterday, but 
there w^as not so much of it. We w'andered about for some little 
time, striving to penetrate through the hills, and struck the river, 
pursuing a course a little to the northward of east. Tiie Gleneb>- 
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was here running south. The cliffs came down to- the water's 
edav on ('it her side, and we liad not gone far along the bank 
before our wav was stopped. We therefore pushed up the range, 
following the ravines and valleys, and steering south wherever we 
had a chance. The country was in ev('ry respect similar to that 
which we traversed yesterday, except that the valleys were not so 
■well grassed, and there wvas more s])inifex. After clearing the 
hills we pa-sed over some tolerably level table-land, sandy, and 
thinlv grassed, and at half-past 11 struck a large stream, which 
we took at tir?t for the Glenelg, but, as it was flowing north, it 
was evidtmtlv a tributary. This stream I named, subject to the 
Governor’s approval, the McRae, after one of my com])anions, a 
g(mtl<'man who liad been of signal service to us throughout the 
expedition. Th(' river, where we struck it, was 82i yards wide 
from hank to ])ank, but the* actual stream of watcn* did not exceed 
20 yards, or, at the furtbevt, 25 yards. C)n a ledge of rock 
overhanging the river, we bivouacked ; the hordes looking at, but 
not toucbiiig, the sj)iiiifex. A spring of water burst from the rock, 
and formed a small stream, from whence we got a supply for 
ourselves and horses. On either side the rocks lined the riv('r, 
but the bills were of no vcTy great height. Among the plants in 
the mugiibourhood I noticed the hollyhock — very similar to our 
own in hxaf and flower; and the honeysuckle, red and wliitt' 
flowiTs, ])ut scentless. Tiie trees here, and in fact throughout 
tlie ranges wdiere we have been, are eucalypti, casnariiia, acacia, 
cotton, cork, box, and palms. Also some trees hearing a fruit 
resembling in appearance, when ripe, a russet aj)ple, and, when 
unripe, a smooth green apjde. It was intensely bitter, and 
contained a large stone — in fact, it was nearly all stone. Tliere 
were some splendid lilies in the river, which emitted a perfume like 
the violet. They w’cre of different colours — white, pink, and blue 
— the two latter light tints, as if the original white had been 
stained with colour. The river must rise in the ranges which we 
see to the southward, and will most probably furnish a pass 
through them. We could not, however, proceed in that direction 
today, in consequence of Mr. Cowle’s horse having cut his leg 
too severely to travel. In fact, all our horses were more or less 
maimed. We started a kangaroo, but with so large a party it is 
next to impossible to get near enough to have a shot. On our 
return route we took a north-easterly course, following down a 
brook which w^e crossed on our outward trip, and which was 
descended by our horses with very great difficulty, owing to the 
steepness and rocky nature of its bed. Before arriving at this 
brook we crossed the sandy table-land of our outward track, above 
a mile to the southward and eastward, and found it thinly clothed 
with grass. M e passed the Wheatly Range (by following the 
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before-named brook) to the westward of a detached hill on the 
eastern point of the mountains. left the McRae at 2 o’clock, 

and arrived at depot camp at half-past 3. All the flat lands 
over which we have passed— and they are not many, and limited 
in extent — possess a soil of either sand or ironstone gravel, 
sometimes of both. The great peculiarity here, as well as in the 
land to the north of the Glenelg, is the total absence of under- 
growth bushes ; between the widely separated thin and short trees 
there is nothing but grass and creepers. Let it be thin or thick, 
good or bad. tall or short, still it is grass. The trees were gene- 
rally of small girth ; the largest we have yet seen did not exceed 
15 inches diameter, and trees of this size were very rare. The 
baobab-trees of course are exceptions, for they, on the other hand, 
are of enormous circumference ; but after leaving the tree named 
in my first day’s journal, we did not see another until vre came to 
the Glenelii’^ and then we met with a few. There is one or two 
near our depot camp. They are an unfailing sign of water — not 
necessarilv surface water, but of water at a short distatice from the 
surface. "Tliey are more ])lentlful near tiie government camp than 
I have seen elsewluu’e. Looking through the opening at the back 
of mv tent, I see two as I am now writing, of noble girth, but not 
so large as others. Ret\^een the camp and the well, and along 
the now drv bed of the watercourse which supplied us when we 
first landed, and until lately, there were several, and this makes 
me the more confident that, tlicre will be no great difficulty in 
obtaining water at the drie:^t season. The palms are generally 
indicative of surface water, and grow in soft swampy land, and 
upon the margin^ of rivers and streams. In travelling along, 
whenever we saw ])alms in our course, we prepared to flounder 
through soft or boggy ground, and in nine cases out of ten the 
ground was either the one or the other. The sandstones in the 
ranges have every variety of size, form, and colour. Irom blocks 
weighing hundreds of tons to pieces weighing a few grains ; in 
shap(', columnar, tabular, pyramidal, in pavement blocks, like 
gigantic walls, with every line Si'parating each block, as level and 
as~ closely cut as if placed there by human agency, like ruined 
castles, with towers and battlements — half defined and half 
defaced, massive boulders, and pebbles of the size of marbles ; 
lying in everv attitude, presenting angles in every possible position, 
they seemed like the remains of cities, built by giants, and scattered 
abroad in some great convul'^ion of nature. The hues of the rock 
are varied to a degree — dark brown, light brown, yellowish brown, 
yellow, white, red of difterent shades ; sometimes several colours 
111 the same rock. Again, while many rocks are clothed with 
grass, others are quite bare. We have thus anytliing but monotony 
among the ranges. Owing to the causc belore stated, we could 
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nut make a good day’s work, and our extreme distance south was 
not more than three miles, but the horses were nevertheless much 
bruised, and cut about the legs, and seemed to have had enough 
of it ; so I determined to halt to-morrow (Saturday), and, as a 
matter of course, on the succeeding day, and then make a three 
days' trip, as there appears at last to be a chance of making some 
southing. ^\ e had a tolerably cool day, and in fact when we got 
among the hills the change of temperature for the better was 
invariably marked. Upon examining the map, it would appear 
either that w'e are not on the rapids named by Grey (at the spot 
wdiere the river bends to the southward), or that the Wheatly 
Ilaiige, or the river itself, is incorrectly laid down, (^ur depot 
cam[) is about three-quarters of a mile south-west of the rapids, 
and the range faces us about half a mile, or from that to a mile 
distant, its position being east and west. To the eastward, half a 
mile's travelling brings us to the eastern end of the small detached 
hill rouiid which we passed on our return trip this morning, and 
by going a mile to the westward, we came round the western 
point of the range. From a mile and three-quarters to two miles 
is the extent of the range facing us to the south, neither end of 
which, east or west, is distant more than a mile from the River 
Glenelg. According to the map, our present position is two miles 
to the eastward of the range, or in fact on the opposite bank of the 
Glenelg. We are on a peninsula, hemmed in by tlie river on 
every side, except south, with a point or two east or west of south ; 
and such a peninsula! except the fiat upon which we are ‘encamped, 
which extends back to the rapids, and up and down the river for 
a limited extent, the country is one mass of sandstones, of more 
or less elevation. Mr. Cowle informed me that he was not yet 
perfectly satisfied of our exact position, but he was inclined to 
believe that we were not on the rapids described by Grey. We 
saw no marked trees, nor any other sign of Gn^y’s party. 

April \bth, Fo-day was the hottest we have experienced since 
leaving Camden Harbour, the w eatlier having been generally cool 
—much cooler than I have experienced it at Government (Janip. 

c have also had some heavy dews at night — a very rare occur- 
rence at camp. The festering sores which afflicted so many in 
camp are also fast disappearing. Saw to-day a beautiful water- 
lily grow ing in a different part of the creek upon which we are 
encamped. It was sweet scented ; the flower w as large, white- 
edged, with a fringe of light blue ; and under the surface was 
blue, of a darker tint, 

April — Remained in depot all day. Hawks sw^arming 

about the place in hundreds. Not a thing could be left for an 
instant but it was pounced upon, and, if at all eatable, carried 
away. herever we go, one or tw’o accompany us ; and no 
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sooner are fires lit, and preparations made for meals, than they 
come from all quarters. They are brown birds, about the size of 
a small fowl. They are fearless, and stand to be shot at, not 
moving, though the revolver-bullets strike the branch upon which 
they are perched within an inch of their bodies. Lathed in a pool 
of water a few hundred yards down our creek — a pleasant place, 
surrounded by palms, the only approach to tropical vegetation 
which I have seen. 

April 11th *— all had a tolerable night’s rest, and started at 
20 minutes to 7 a.m. on our journey. The party consisted, besides 
myself, of Mr. Cowle, who is somewhat better this morn ins*, Mr. 
Mcl lae, Mr. Hick, and Billy. We took three days’ provisions. 
The day was fine, but calm. Found a much better pass to the 
eastward of the WTeatly Range than the one we travelled on 
PVidav, on our return route, by following up a creek. At half- 
past 8 arrived at a spot a quarter of a mile north of our bivouac 
on Friday, travelling over comparatively easy country, tolerably 
well grassed. From this place we attempted to get south by 
following creeks, but did not make more than half a mile in a 
direct line by 10 o’clock, when we were brousrht up by a creek, 
with rocks to the water’s edge on either side, and a barrier of 
rocks in the centre, over and among which the water tumbled very 
prettily. A fringe of palms skirting the stream added to its 
picturesque appearance. Mr. Hick shot two white cockatoos, 
somewhat different from those I had seen at Camden Harbour. 
The topknot was white, and the feathers under tiie wings light 
•yellow. At Camden Harbour the topknot is sulphur-coloured. 
Got, near our halting- place, some berries, not unlike, in appearance, 
black currants. They grew on a tree, not dissimilar in heiirht 
and appearance to the one described a^ being at our noontide 
halting-place on the’inth instant. The fruit, however, was dif- 
ferent, larger, and growing on stalks — not in bunches ; the leaves 
were light-^reen, smooth, 4 inches long, and 1^- inch broad. 
They call it the elder-tree, but there is not much similitude. 
Around the camp I marked some smooth- barked white gum-trees, 
larger than any we have before seen — about 18 inches in diameter. 
Walked out with jMessrs. Cowle and McRae to have a look at 
the country to the southward and westward. M e went about a 
mile, and found, with the exception of some rocks near the camp, 
that the course, for this country, was fair travelling. Mr. McRae 
and myself climbed up tw^o hills, Mr. Cowle bcinof too unwell to 
make the attempt. ^Ve found the appearance of the country to 
the southward promising, but due south the ranges seemed to bar 
our progress. The W heatly Range was beneath us to the north, 
and w'e could see over it the hills on the other side of file Gleneig. 
On one of tlie hills which w'e ascended there was a cave, in w’hich 
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were the remains of a native fire — apparently one native. It was 
recent — that is to say, about ten days or a fortnight old — the ashes 
not having been either much disturbed by the wind or intermixed 
with dust and droppings from the roof the cave. We saw the 
McDonald ranges in the distance, and also Mount Lyell, far 
away from and beneath us. We estimated our height above the 
sea*le\el at ISUU feet. On our return picked up a piece of btone 
which the natives had been sharpening for their tpears and knives, 
ScQ. It is something like obsidian, but not so highly glazed. The 
hills which we climbed were sandstone, >\ith trap or basalt at the 
bases and in the valleys. The trap-rock was intersected by \eins 
of quartz, and there Wcis a peculiar outcropping of that stone in 
small spiculaj and large crv^tals. The ground at the base of the 
hills was strewn with the debris of quartz, some of it as fine as 
sand. 

April — T.eft camp at half-pa-t 7. (Tossed numerous 
creeks and streams ; this country is beautifully Avatered, and, 
steering s.w., at half- past 8 >truck the McKae. At this spot it 
consisted of large reaches, bordered by palms and lofty paper- 
bark trees. The reaches were connected by narrow' channels formed 
by the hills descending on either side. These channels were rock- 
strewn, and the water passed over between the nK*ks, either in the 
form of cascades or rapids, according to the height. crossed 

the Mcllae at one of the rapids, and folloAved it up, the stream 
running about n.n.e., w'e of course steering in an opposite direction. 
The travelling became very difficult ; the hills w ere often perpen- 
dicular, like w alls of masonry, for in many places even the joints 
are distinctly marked, always precipitous. (Jur course Avas at the 
base ; and when the ledge of rocks over which we travelled sloped 
off to the w ater s edge, we had to cross the stream the Lest way 
we could, and make our way along the opposite ^ide until similar 
impediments compelled us again to ford the river, which we crossed 
and recrossed five times. Some of these fords were difficult, owing 
to the masses ot rock of all shapes, over whose slippery points and 
surfaces the horses stumbled, and sometimes fell, but happily no 
accident happened to horse or rider. At one place Ave Avere 
blocked in oii both sides, and had nothing for it but aseendiiio- 
the bank. We Avere at the time on the right side of the McRae, 
and luckily the hill was not so steep as its neighbours. It was’ 
however, quite steep enough— .something like Mount Eliza, at the 
back ot in\ toinmi lesidcnce, but not so liigb. We dismounted 
and led our horses, not going straight up the ascent, but twistiim’ 
and turning among the large stones, and thus saving the animall 
an adffitional pull. Halting on the summit of the hill to breathe 
ourselves and horses for 10 minutes or so, we pursued our journey, 

y e river s side I noticed a peculiar-looking tree, the only one 
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of the sort that I observed during our journey. It was larger 
than its companions, and looked more like an English forest-tree 
than any I have seen in Australia. It was riclily clothed with 
dark foliage, threw out long and spreading branches, and was a 
complete shade-giver. The leaves somewhat resemble the myrtle. 
The soil of the country over which we passed was sandy near the 
river, in patches between tlie rocks, and reddish brown upon the 
hills ; but rocks and stones were everywhere, and gra^s of course. 
We have never been without grass — much of it coarse and rank, 
but most of it sweet and good. Saw some yellow-crested cockatoos 
near the hill which we had just climbed. The descent on the 
other side was not so abrupt, and we had no occasion to dismount. 
Passing over some level bare rocks, with here and there ledges 
from half a foot to a foot high, we were again brought to a halt 
at some rapids, which appeared difficult to cross, while our jmogress 
was barred by a wall of rocks, with no convenient shelf wide 
enough for our horses. In some still water a short distance from 
the rapids there were beautiful water-lilies — wkite, with edges 
fringed with filaments like featliei's or down. The flower was 
five-petaled, small, and inodorous. With some splashing and 
slipping, we crossed the rapids, and, ascending a stony hill of 
moderate height, came along some tolerably level country for about 
a quarter of a mile. Here I observed for the tir?t time, thougli it 
afterwards appeared that it was — if not plentiful — pretty generally 
dispersed, a fruit-bearing plant, about 21 feet high. There are 
two stems springing distinct Yroin each other, the shorter one about 
one foot long, bearing a leaf which resembles somewhat the potato- 
plant ; the longer one, 2 feet, bears the fruit in three pendulous 
seed-vessels, in shape like the Engli^h gooseberry, and enclosing 
a large nuiuher of btriated seeds, enclosed in a sweetish ]mlp, the 
flavour being more grateful tliaii must of the so-termed edible 
fruits of the country. The colour of the ripe becd-^ cssel is a rich 
sugar-l)rov\ n. It exudes saccharine matter, and is sticky and 
clammy. I picked a specimen, root, stalks, leaves, and fruit ; and 
also collected some fruit, which becaiiie crushed, and afterwards 
fermented in my havrcsack, but I managed to save the seed. 
When I arrived home, my son produced some specimens he had col- 
lected in the immediate neighbourhood of the camp; so it was no 
novelty, after all. Almost immediately after pasbiiig these plants, 
vve came to a patch of baobab -trees, the first I had seen since 
leayiug the Gleiielg. f^tlll following the course of the Glenelg — 
we were now on the left bank — we crossed again at some rapids, 
and, ascending a bank of moderate elevation and steepness, pro- 
ceeded along some riohly-grasscd table-land — ckuey soil, with 
stones intermixed— until gradually nearing the ^\ater‘s edge, the 
accustomed rocky bar compelled us once mure to cross the river. 
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Travelled over some bare rocky ground, full of ledges and fissures, 
and, coming to a grassy flat, we camped at noon in its midst, 
among a clump of short trees, sufficiently close together to throw 
a e rateful shade. Our halting-ground was about 80 vards from 
the 3IcRae, distant from our sleeping- camp 7 miles, and from the 
depot (due south) 9 miles. Our course has been rather to the 
westward of south. While at dinner a hawk, more bold than his 
companions — and none of them are too modest — pounced down 
among the trees, and was easily caught by one of the party, and, 
aft('r due examination, let go. Messrs. McRae and Ilicks ascended 
a hill to the westward of our camp, and reported tliat tiie country 
looked clear in the direction of our course, but said there was a 
range running north and south to the eastward. We left camp 
at d P.X., and following up the river shortly afterwards, ])assed 
through a very small patch .of thicket, with climbing-})lants cross- 
ing from tree to tree, obliging us to cut our wav. The soil was 
alluvial, and very soft. Here I saw ferns for the first time — a 
delicate feathery-leaved j)lant. After emerging from this thicket, 
we travelled over undulating country, gradually ascending in our 
course, which was now due south. The flat through which we now 
passed was bounded ea»t and west by lulls rising like walk, with 
occasional valleys between, of ap})arently similar flat land. The 
distance between the bills on either side was at first but a few 
yards, but this gradually extended, and the average width of the 
plain during the b miles we went over it was almo&t, if not quite, 
half a mile. It was splendidly grassed, and the herbage was 
thinner and less rank than on the north side of tlie Glenelg, and 
more fitted for the immediate use of stock. The soil was generally 
gravelly, sometimes sandy, and occasionally rich loam. Judging 
by the habits and tastes of our horses, [ should prefer taking up 
land of this description for stock to the more densely-grasped 
country contained in Mr. McRae's run ; but this was comparatively 
a small patch, although the valleys running at right angles on 
either side, as well as many of the hills, seemed equally well ^-assed. 
The McRae had now dwindled into a creek, no longer broken into 
wide reaches ; and after following it along the vallevs, it branciied 
off, one stream coming from the westward and the other from the 
southward. The latter we^ considered the main stream, and, as 
it was ill our course, continued to follow it up through rocky 
country. After travelling about 3 miles among our old friends 
the saudptoiies, we camped for the night in a narrow valley, through 
v\hich the 3IcRae, a small but still running stream, flowed, and 
which was fairly grasped. The hills on either side are not high, 
^ the hoipes relished the 'grass, which was short and sweet. 
Noticed the banksia-tree on the banks of the McRae, not having 
seen it north of the Glenelg. It is short and scrubby, and seems 
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out of its latitude. It is apparently peculiar to the McRae. 
Several kangaroos were started during our day's march. Mr. 
Cowle informed me that we were 2500 feet above the sea-level. 

1 should not have thought so ; but as we have been ascending, 
generally gradually, and sometimes abruptly, since we left the 
Glenelg, I suppose it must be so. We had now come about 
10 miles south of our depot-camp ; and as there is nothing to 
prevent the movement of pack-horses, while there is some prospect 
of our proceeding still further south, I determined to shift the 
depot-camp, in furtherance of my slow and sure plan of feeling 
the way in front, and being able to calculate as nearly as possible 
how long it would take to remove the party back on our tracks 
through a country which offered no serious impediment, now that 
we had discovered passes through the hills, to tired and jaded 
horses. Mr. Cowle places our present camp in about latitude 
16' s. 

Afnil 19^A. — Up at 10 minutes past 5, after a cool and re- 
freshing night, and started at a quarter past 7. AVe passed 
yesterdays sliady bivouac at D. Noticed in the country we passed 
over some scrubby stunted cypress, which also grew in the neigh- 
bourhood ot Camden Harbour. It is not however plentiful, nor is 
it useful for any purpose, being a mere bush. The box-tree and 
the cotton-tree very plentiful here and throughout our line of 
route, the former a very hard and the latter a very soft wood. 
( lot to the flat, where we slept, on Monday at 20 minutes past 12. 
Left at 3 p.m. and got back to the depot at a quarter past 5, 
travelling back on our tracks with good speed. Resolved to rest 
our horses until Friday, and then move on. 

April 215^ — Did not start until 8 o’clock. Proceeded to our 
sleeping-camp of Monday and had to halt, my horse having twisted 
off its off hind-shoe in tiie ranges. Noticed more particularly at 
this spot the native apple-trees. They were loaded with fruit, 
about the size of a small apple, and which I have formerly described. 
The tree is about 30 feet high, the stem 6 inches diameter ; bark 
dark brown, lying in flakes ; leaves in pairs, eight pairs being on 
one stalk, of a light-green colour, narrow and pointed at the end, 
about 2J inches long and 1 inch wide in the broatlest part; the 
stalk upon which the leaves are placed 15 inches long. The shrub 
called the sand-paper plant is also here, as well as at Camden 
Harbour. The leaves are dark green, with a rough upper surface, 
like flue sand-paper ; they are dry and crisp, but not brittle or 
easily broken. Tiie leaves grow in pairs, upon a stem rising from 
the ground about d feet Tiigh. They are oh inches long and 

2 inches wide, and nearly oval. There were trees in our neighbour- 
hood, the stem clothed with brown stringy bark, the branches 
white and smooth, like the ordinary white gum of the country. 
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and the leaves wore also precisely similar. It presented a very 
strange appearance, but iiiy conipanions recogiii-ed it as the “ Gum- 
top Striiigy-bark ’’ of Victoria. A graceful-looking- tree clo??e by 
attractevl my attention. It was 40 feet high, the steiii 4 inches 
in diameter, leaves dark \ellowl?h g-^een, 0 inches long^ 24 
inches wide, tliick. and rounded at the a}>ex. Started from this 
camp at a quarter past 2, and at 5 o'clock halted on the right 
bank of the McRae, in splendid feed of kangaroo-gra^s nj) to the 
hordes* bellies. We were on a small flat containing about lOO acres 
of thU feed, which grew' on clayey soil^ and our camp tixed in a 
clump of young trees about bO or 70 yards from the river's bank. 
The river tiows from south to north, and here forms the arc of 
a bow', which encloses our flat. On the opposite or west side 
of the stream the samRtone-hilis rise to a great height, sinking 
lower tow'ards the south. • 

April 'It lid. — At 9 o’clock this morning we arrived at our 
destination, the junction of the two creeks. Resolved to halt here 
until noonday, and then push on a flying i^arty to the southward. 
We arc on a rocky piece of ground, witli the McRae, now a mere 
brook, running close by. About our camp lizards of every size 
and colour sport among the rocks. 

April 237y/. — T here w^as a cool breeze from the southward this 
morning, hut the sun's rays were very ])ow'erful. AVe have lost 
mosquitoes, sandflies, and other flies, but the ticks are very 
troublesome, crawling about in every direction, and much anno\ing 
the horses. Six or seven are cut out of our nags at one time. 
The hawks still accompany us, and one was caught by hand. AMieu 
laid down he stretched his legs, shut his e}es, and was to all 
appearance what he intended us to believe — -dead. Upon movim>^ 
a step or two back, he raised his head, and seeing that siniulatino- 
death w ould not do, commenced ])ecking at the finger of his eaptoi^ 
who had approached again towards him. Wdien he saw' that there 
was no one nearer to him than a few' yards, lie leisurely flew a sliort 
distance off. Bathed in a narrow reach of the McRae, Imt wdtiiout 
much comfort, the bottom being composed of sharps pointed rocks, 
the water hot, and leeches in great numbers. Leeches were not 
met with in the Giencdg, nor do we hear of their having been seen 
in the neighbourhood of (’amden Harbour. 'I'hey seem to be 
peculiar to the McRae, as far as my experience goel Mr. Cowle 
makes the latitude of our camp 1.5"" 59' 8". 

^y??7/ 24^A.— Started at a quarter past 7 upon our explorino* 
trip. W e took with us three days’ provisions, iiiteiidiii-r, uiiles^ 
compelled to return in consequence of losing shoes, to be away 
from camp for tluit period. Arrived at our halting-place of 
Tuesday last at 8 a.m., and continuing to ascend the valley for 
about half a mile farther on, we readied the summit of the rano-e 
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up wliich we had been travelling :fliice ^^e left the Glenelg. ^ Here 
we dismounted, and leaving the horses in Billy s charjie, climbed 
up the highest hill, \\hicli had an elevation ol about 100 feet above 
the valley, and may be considered the highest point of this part of 
the range. The view was extensive, and the following bearings 
were taken bv Mr. Cowle and entered in uiy note-book at the 
time: — A liiU’w. by X., distant about 9 miles, apparently sandy, 
was supposed at the time to be the Bed Cone Hill, near Doubtful 
Bay, but this cannot be, as, upon reference to the map, that hill 
appears to the soutiiward ol our position, d he one we saw is 
a remarkable hill, and easy of identitication ; Mount L^ell x. by 
AV. \ AV.,* about 20 miles ; Mount Double Cone N.A^^ by x., 25 
miles ; a table hill x. ;} E., about 35 miles. This we conjectured 
to be Mount Waterloo. In our course there were three distinct 
ranges of hills, all of which seemed .to be much lower than the 
one we were on. Their course averaged east and west. The 
nearest and smallest range was distant about 5 miles ; the second, 
somewhat higher, about lU miles ; and the third, the highest, 
which looked blue in the distance, not less than 25 miles. The 
country between us and the nearest range ap})eared jiracticable. 
3Ir. Cowle considered that we were now oOOU feet above the levad 
of the sea. As this is the highest point of the range in this direc- 
tion, and the spot is ])rominent, I give it a name, and propose, with 
the Governor's consent, to call the hill Mount Cowle. Descending 
the hill, we remounted our horses and proceeded over the crest 
of the range. Immediately after leaving the source of the McRae 
on one side, flow ing north, we struck the head of another creek on 
the southern side, and flowing south. This w^e follow^ed over very 
rugged country (the country, by the by, which looked practicable 
from the hill-top) for about 2 miles, when we were stopped by 
a complete block of rocks before and on either side of us, 5\ e 
had for some time been driven into the stream, there being no 
})assage on either side, and had made our way with difficulty 
among large boulders of rock. The stream had increased rapidly 
in width, depth, and volume, and though so near its source, was 
larger than the McRae, at our second depot. Mr. Ilindhaugh 
went ahead a short distance on foot to see whether there was any 
chance of our getting along by another route, and on his return 
reported tliat the country was impassable for horses, lie had gone 
down the rivulet for about a quarter of a mile, when it was joined 
by a larger stream, and the united waters flowed towards the west- 
ward. It w ould most probably be joined bymumerous creeks from 
this and the next parallel range, and by the time it reached the sea 


* [According to the iiaoing subsequently furnished by Mr. Cowle, Aloiint I.,yell 
is placed a point or two to the eastward of north from Mount Cowle. — It, J. s.] 
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coast have become a river of some maG'nitude. I think it not 
improbable that, in the valley between either of the ran, ires which 
we saw from Mount Co\^le, a stream of more or less mag-nitiide 
flows towards the sea. We retraced our steps, leading our horses 
over the worst poTtions of the ravine in which we were confined, 
and encamped hiirher up the creek at JO minutes to 12. The 
latitude, by observation, of our campinir-irround, was 16^ 2' and 
some odd seconds, our farthest south beinir as nearly as possible 
16^ 3'. Mr. Cowle made the lomritude of our halting-place 
124^ 55' E. It was a pretty spot, overliung by sandstone cliffs, 
between which the stream rushed over the rocks. On a ledge of 
rock some 10 or 12 feet above the water we boiled the water for 
tea, the horses feed ins’ hiirher up the valley, wliere there was 
a diminutive flat, lletween the fissures of the rocks a sufficient 
number of trees flouri-hed to throw' a grateful shade, some of wdiich 
I had not noticed before. There was one liiiht grey-barked tree, 
with dark-green leaves, pointed, inches long by 2 broad, with 
a frnit somew'hat resembling tiie seed-vessels of the rose, which, 
when ripe, w^ere of a dark -red colour. They were sweet to the 
taste, and grew' upon a short stalk in cluster- of b or 8. Mr. 
Hindhaugh brought in a sample of a narrow'-leaved palm, the 
leaves diminishing in breadth from half an inch to the thickness of 
a thread ; they w'cre fine and tough, and seemed w'ell adapted for 
the manufacture of hats, and when prepar(al, of cordage. I did 
not see the palm itself, nor wxre anymore seen by Mr. Hindhaugh, 
except a few in the locality w'herc he procured this specimen. 
I blazed some saplings at this place, from which exuded a large 
quantity of white viscid fluid, wliich turned dark on exposure to 
the light, looking not unlike india-rubber. One of the trees was 
marked by Mr. Hindhaugh J. H., his initials, and these marks may 
serve to identify the spot at some future time. The lizards wen^ 
verv^ plentiful on the rocks, and they seemed to be of the same 
colour as the particular mass of rock on which they sported — the 
various shades of brow n and yellow'. They w ere most expert fl\- 
catchers. Resumed our retrograde march at 3 o’clock, it being 
my determination to return to depot, there appt'aring to be no 
opening in this direction, and follow the branch of the ^^cRae, 
which came from the w'cstw'ard, hoping to find an outlet to the 
southward. We had not gone more than a mile w'hen Mr. Cowle's 
horse lost a shoe, and we halted while Mr. Hindhaugh shod the 
animal. Our last nail was thus consumed, and, recollecting 
the nature of the coimtry w’e had to pass on our way home, and 
knowing how' utterly useless a shoeless horse must be in these 
ranges, I determined to return back without delay. Before 
travelling in this country, not only should the horses be well shod, 
but each rider should be supplied wdth a few spare shoes and 
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plenty of nails. The shoos themselves are seldom lost. We 
arrived at the depot-camp by sundown, 'when I g-ave the order for 
eommencino* our homeward march the iieKt morning-. Mr. McRae 
returned from a pedestrian trip shortly after my arrival. He had 
been with Graham up the western branch of the river, and after 
getting over some rough-and-tumble country, which however 
could be traversed by horses, they gained the summit of some 
table-land, wliich wa-, for thi^ place, fa*r travelling, and extended 
in the direction we int<mded to have gone. lie considered the 
opening at the spot where he turned back, about 4 miles from 
camp, of a promising nature. During our trip to-day there \vas 
less grass than usual, spinifex being the rule. 

April 2bt]i . — Returned on our tracks. Tried occasionally to 
get a better crossing-place over the IMcUae, hut were not successful. 
These crossings caused some little excitement, and the leading 
horsemen generally waited on the opposite side to see the wdiole 
j)arty safely over. The scene thus viewed was not devoid of 
interest. Masses of rocky hill, rising perpendicularly several 
hundred feet above the water's edge, with just sufficient ledge at 
the base to permit the party in single tile to tra\el along; the 
river tumbling over immense stones at the ford ; the hills, with 
their accommodating ledge, on tlie other side. We (Mr. McRae 
and myself) just got across the third ford, and going a little down 
the right bank ot‘ the river, turn, and after a few' minutes’ halt, 
push through a thicket, which, although we ha\e broken through 
it three times bclbre, seems as impervious as ever. It is formed of 
stitf thorny trees, or ratlicr shrubs, which spring up from among 
the stones ; no vestige ot earth to be seen. The} are sufficiently 
high to meet overhead. What with guiding the horses over the 
stones, and defending head, body, and limbs from the thickets, all 
are well employed. Rut this is not all. ShowxTs of green ants 
descend upon our heads and shoulders, and it must have been 
amusing to a looker-on to see persons at the same time hastily 
engaged protecting themselves from ants, thickets, and the rocks 
at their feet, IIap})ily the thicket is a small one, and we emerge 
hot enough, but with husure, to destroy, the insects w'hich have 
been persecuting us. The green-ant is about half an inch long, of 
a light arsenic green, and dwells amidst the foliage of trees. Their 
bite is very sharp, but beyond the pain at the time, no great in- 
convenience is suffered. A small black aut, with a red head, 
is a more troublesome insect. For some time after being bitten 
there is much pain, and the part swxlls. Their bite, in its effect, is 
similar to that of the serjeaiit-ant. Luckily they are not so plentiful 
as the green ant, nor do they reside in trees, otherw ise passing among 
their habitations would be a task unpleasant, to say the least. M'e 
baited early at the camping- place of Monday week, and where 
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Mr. McRae had marked the ^^hite-glu^-trees. Here we remained 
fur the rest of the day. Two miles south of our present haltina'- 
place we came down a very steep hill, to avoid that which we had 
hitherto ascended and descended, and which I described in a former 
part of my Journal. W e did not Sfain by the clianire ; it was 
quite as steep as the hill we avoided, but somewhat shorter. 
l)i ^covered among the rocks of our camping-place a creeping 
plant, with leaves and tendrils like those of the cucumber, only 
much smaller. The fruit was the size of a small cherry, quite 
round, of a bright scarlet colour. The ta^te is like that ot the 
cucumber. This is the most uninterestinfr, as rci^ards situation 
and aspect, of our halting-cam])s among the ranges, and y(‘t there 
is a greater variety of frees and vegetable productions than in 
anv other. Each time that we have visited it I have found some- 
thing new. I collect, as well as I can, specimen^ of fruits and 
seeds, hut from not liaving proper receptacles, many of them get 
mixed, crushed, and broken. I also collect ripe seeds of every 
plant near our camps, although I do not know the nature or the 
character of the blossoms — many of them are creepers. This has 
been an extremely hot day. Mr. ^^eRae told me that lie had seen, 
though not in this part of the North district, a guana having a 
liood, which, when the creature is in repose, li(‘s flat on its shoulders 
and back, but, when it moves, is spread open, and when it jumps 
from tree to tree, appears to act lik(' a \^ii]g*. It is of moderate 
size — the guana, not the hood. Since my return my son informs 
me that he has seen one of these animals. We saw very few 
guanas during our journey, and I have not met with a snake in all 
my rambles on foot and on horseliack : but two have been seen by 
our party during this journey — a small and a large one — and 
three were killed at flic Government (^amp in our absence — 
one of them upwards of 10 feet long. They cannot be considered 
plentiful in this part of Australia. ha\'e seen numbers of 

butterflies of endless variety and hue. An entomologist might 
spend some months very pleasantly and profitably here. In fact 
there is a new field opened for students of Natural History in 
every branch. 

April 2 AM. — Did not start until half-past 7. Arrived at depot 
No. 1 at 10 minutes past 10, and crossed the rapids at the 
Glenelg at 10 minutes to 11. Here we halted. 31r. Cowle 
states our latitude to be 15° 44' 28". He is convinced that these 
are not the rapids of Grey, wliich are 2 miles further up the river. 
I did intend strolling off to visit the lower rapids, but some of the 
horses had swollen backs, and I thought it advisable to defer this 
visit to a future time, and bring the anunals home before they 
got worse. By shifting saddles, padding, &c., we have hitherto 
managed to save the horses, who have only suft'ered in the feet 
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and legs. In condition they are not worse — some of them I think 
are better — than when they left Camden Harbour. Noticed a 
herb with a grass-like stem, with seeds like those of wheat, but 
reversed, lying upon the stem like the barbs of a spear, ^\'e 
stalled at a quarter to 3, and after crossing the divided stream of 
the Glenelg — we had been encamped on the island between the 
two streams — struck a direct course, instead of following back 
our tracks by the bank of the Glenelg. The numerous streams 
which impeded our ])rogress before therefore passed to the 
eastward or higher up, and this, together with the drying up of 
the water, enabled us to push along with greater ease and rapidity. 
We passed over lightly-timbered and well-grassed country, tolerably 
level, with clayey, sandy, and gravelly soil, sometimes one and 
sometimes the others, but the same description of herbage and 
timber on each. In crossing the stream upon which we camped 
on the Ibth instant, — and which we called Mosquito Creek — but 
higher up. my horse got jammed between the banks, and we had 
some difficulty in extricating him, the bottom being soft, the 
banks steep, and the stream-bed narrow. Shortly after leaving 
tills place, we came upon oiir outward track, which was very plain, 
and wbicl) we followed. Most of the streams which bad contained 
water when we passed a fortnight since were now dry, and we had 
to })udi on until dusk, when we were fortunate enough to arrivt^ at 
the creek known to us as Frying-pan Creek. There was plenty 
of water here. We canqicd on the south bank, and soon found 
we were in a mosquito neighbourhood. There was plenty of grass, 
but the ground was so stony, that it was a difficult matter to pick 
out sleeping ground. Ilovevcr it was not of mucli consequence, 
as the mos([ultoes would not let us rest. Mount I.yeil boars 
north-west, about half a mile distant. This two-peaked hill is 
connected at the bottom by rising ground. Thei e is no apparent 
difference in the height of the two peaks, looking from our camp 
at daylight. Fotli peaks were coiiqiosed of hare red rock — ‘either 
basalt or trap. After leaving the Glenelg, and not far from its 
banks, the ground was covered with lake-coloured everlastings ; 
further south the everlastings are dark crimson, and near Camden 
Harbour pink and white. 

April 21 th . — We were all up before daylight, but the horses 
had rambled further than usual, and we could not start until 
half-past 8. We crossed the Gairdner at 5 minutes past 2, higher 
up than on our outward trip, at a gravelly ford. The stream-beds 
which we crossed generally oontaiiied water, but not so much as 
when we pa^^sed bidore ; the water was now for the most part in 
])ools. Camjied on the Gairdner. Particularly noticed Mount 
Lyell in passing. There arc neither trees nor herbage on either 
peak, ami very little of either on any part of the hill. At its 
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base there is the usual supply of grass and scattered timber. On 
a hill to the north of Mount L}cll we collected some very larire 
pods of a triangular shape, from a creeper with a thin stalk. The 
pods were disproportioried to the size of the stalk, nearly as much 
so as a melon is to a melon- vine. They were not quite ripe, but 
ripened by keeping, and, bursting open, exhibited a large quantity 
of a cotton-like substance, ^\ith which the seeds were enveloped. 
Encamped at the Gairdner, under the so-called mulberry-tree, 
the large dark leaves of which shaded us from the sun. Some of 
the ripe fruit dropped, but they were full of maggots. Left the 
Gairdner at 20 minutes past 3, and at 5 o'clock halted for the 
night on a creek running south, near the largest currant-tree I 
have seen. It was loaded with fruit, which we obtained by 
cutting down large boughs. We have not seen much game since 
leaving the Glenelg. Yesterday we came across two emus, au<l 
to-day saw' one kangaroo, and birds called native companions — a 
species of heron ap})arently. They were large birds, and I took 
them at first for turkeys. The creek was very bare of water, 
which seemed to be drying up fast. The mosquitoes were very 
troublesome, as they have been at ever}' place north of the Glenelg 
and at our first depot south of that river. Some of the people declared 
they were three inches long, but this is not the case. The largest 
may be half an inch long. There is no doubt but that they are 
great pests, and I do not envy the fir^t settlers of this portion of 
W estern Australia. 

April 2%th . — We proceeded homewards by 10 o’clock, and 
were again among those from whom we parted a short time ago, 
and who came around to know' all about the new country we 
had seen. 

If the result of our journey is not what we hoped, it is not 
altogether unsatisfactory. Our knowledge of this portion of the 
country has been enlarged, and w'e have no longer to rely upon 
the statements, or to be guided by the opinions, of others. Our 
expedition has proved to my satisfaction that the country over 
which w'e travelled, south of the Glenelg, was similar in every 
respect to that travelled over by Grey some 15 miles to the 
eastw'ard, and the probability is that the intervening country is 
of a like nature. Whether it is as rugged and unpromising to 
the westward I hope to discover by sending an expedition in that 
direction. At the spot where we turned back, which was a few 
miles south of Grey’s, and some 10 or 12 miles north of Lushing- 
t.on’s -farthest, the prospect of advancing in our course, on horse- 
back, was very poor. There was an opening to the w'estward 
which might possibly lead to an outlet from the ranges in a 
southerly direction. This will have to be tried. Should the attempt 
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fail, then horses must be taken as far as practicable, and from this 
point parties on foot must explore the rancres. 

Should level and fertile country be discovered south of the 
ranges, then the hills over wliicii we travelled will not be valueless. 
Not only do they admit of stock being driven over, supplying 
abundance of feed and water, but the elevation of the land will 
render it well adapted for runs upon which to depasture, at certain 
seasons, a portion of the stock which at other times feed on the 
plains. The land does not of course yield so much grass, even in 
the most fertile spots, as in the plains, much of the country from 
its nature being unproductive ; yet a limited number of stock may 
be kept in good health and condition in the ranges, which, I am 
convinced, will become valuable when the low country on either 
side is occupied. 

I do not consider, nor do those whom I have consulted consider, 
tliat sheep ought to be imported at present. Setting aside all 
question of climate, tho feed in its present state is not adapted for 
sheep, but tor large stock only. To bring sheep into this district 
would, to say the least, be atteiidc'd with much risk.- Thos(‘ that 
liave already i)een introduced have not done so well as to encouraire 
the importation of others. I am aware of the force of the argu- 
ments employed to show that the fate of the siieep landed at 
Camden Harbour ought not to influence speculators. It is said 
that they were too young to withstand the eflects of a sea-voyage 
and a tropical climate, that they were not properly tended, that 
they arrived at an exceptional season, that they were depastured 
in the neighbourhood of the sea-coast, and so on. I allow all 
this, but, at the same time, I do not see any reason for not dis- 
couraging the importation of sheep /or the jfrcsent. Whether they 
will ultimately succeed, wiien the feed is cropped down by larger 
stock, I cannot tell — time will show. 

For horses, it is the opinion of every one that I have spoken to 
on the subject, the country is admirably adapted. The feed is 
well fitted for horses, who improve in condition, and they may be 
reared in large numbers for markets close at hand. 

Whether the feed and climate is adapted for cattle we have had 
no opportunity of judging from personal observation, as none have 
been imported, but those who have been accustomed to this de- 
scription of stock speak highly of the capabilities of the country for 
such purpose. One fact appears tolerably clear — that there is no 
poisonous plant calculated to atlect ruminating animals — or in fact 
others, hoi'scs doing w^ell — for none of the sheep have died from 
the effects of poison. It was supposed, shortly alter we landed, 
that some of the Government sheep had died from the eflects of 
poi&on. 1 did not credit it at the time, and I am now- convinced 
that no vegetable poison exists. I speak of course only of the 
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country near the sea-coasts, where the sheep have been depastured, 
but I may add that I have seen nothing in my travels at all 
resembling the poison plant of South-Western Australia. What 
will be the value of horned stuck reared here will depend upon the 
progress of settlement. Without a dense population, it appears 
to me that their value must be ebtimated by that of the tallow^, 
hides, and horns they yield, less the cost of production. 

I do not say much respecting the agricultural capabilities of the 
country over w hich we passed, because our course would necessarily 
lead us from the low^ country. I inu^t confess, however, that the 
alluvial land on the banks of rivers and streams was of less extent 
than I anticipated. Of its richness there Ciin be no doubt But 
were the quantity ever so great, it would not promote settlement. 
In this climate no white man could till the ground, nor would any 
white man be able long to. endure the attacks of the insect enemies. 
In most parts of Australia these nuisances disappear, or at all 
events become less, as settlement extends, but here the nature of 
the crop on low^ alluvial river-side lands w^ould encourage, and not 
disperse, the mosquitoes. 

If coolie labour is to be employed it will be when pastoral occu- 
pations gradually lead to others, and when wealthy speculators 
grow articles of commercial value. Rice, cotton, sugar, indigo, 
tea, coffee, &c., will not be cultivated by the class of men who 
usually emigrate to new countries and form the bulk of the po})u- 
lation. Except in the event of some extraordinary or exceptional 
inducement for immigration, such as gold in large quantities, or 
other metals which may be easily w orked and transported to the 
port of shipment, I do not conceive that the country I liave seen 
will be the home of a large European population. It is essentially 
a pastoral country, and will be permanently settled only by the 
extension of pastoral occupation from the southward. It is my 
conviction of this fact and my knowledge that establishments have 
already been formed along the north-west coast, that make me so 
anxious to penetrate the southern barrier wEich separates this 
portion of Australia from the more level country to the southward. 
We are now^ but a comparatively short distance from Roebuck 
Bay. When once a pass is found — it is not more than two weeks’ 
journey from our furthest depot, and an opening once made, ex- 
tension of pastoral occupation is but a question of time. 

Of the natural resources of the country over which we passed, 
I am not qualified to give a scientific opinion. There are many 
vegetable productions, which may become, which perhaps are, 
valuable in connection wdth arts and manufactures, medicine, Ac., 
but I cannot state the fact with certainty. Of the trees, I may 
isafely say that tor building, for furniture, or even for fencing, but 
very few are available, and those in situations which would require 
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their being consumed on the spot. Some of the timber might be 
valuable for turnery and small ornamental work, for it is very 
hard and close-grained, but for all domestic and held purposes 
wood will have to be imported, especially for the coast settlements 
— if any. 

On the sandstone ranges there are no indications of mineral 
deposits, but at the base of the hills and in the lower valleys, 
among the basalt and trap, there are evident signs of •much 
metallic accumulation. Our time did not permit us to make a 
close examination ; nor do 1 think the knowledge possessed by 
any of our party was sufficient to render the time profitably 
employed which was devoted to mineral researches. I have 
mentioned one spot as offering a prospect of gold-discovery, and 
also alluded to the specimen of copper-ore brought from the 
Glenelg. I may likewise state that there was an abundance of 
iron ores, some of them very pretty specimens, but otherwise of no 
value in a new country. 

The health of every member of the party, excepting Mr. CWle, 
who had an attack of incipient fever for two or three days, was 
excellent. Not only did cuts and sores, brought with us from 
Camden Harbour, rapidly heal, but any damage received eii route 
from stone or wood, also healed in the course of a few days. Men 
and horses both looked as well on their return as w hen they started. 
Even the horses’ legs looked healthy, considering the battering 
they had received. With tine weather, good water, the absence 
of all privation, or even annoyance, except the mosquitoes, a short 
trip, and good health, it is no wonder that w^e were all pleased 
with our journey. For my part 1 have seldom passed a more 
enjoyable time than that which I spent during our wanderings 
among the sandstones. 


XVI. — Marine Surveg of the Northern Territory of South 
Australia, By Mr. F. Howakd, Master k.n., to the Governor 
of South Australia. 

(Communicated by F. S. Dutton, Esq., f r.g.s.) 

On the 13th of May, having embarked the Government Resident 
in the surveying schooner Beatrice, we proceeded to ascend the 
Adelaide River, it being the intention of Colonel Fiimiss to explore 
the upper part. W’e arrived at an anchorage about 6 sea miles 
above the farthest point reciched by the Beatrice last year on 
the 17th. 

The same evening ^^e were iis^ited by a party ot natives, who 
came again the next morning ; but on this occasion tiiey were not 

Q 2 
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allowed on board. I did not encourage their visits, as the river 
here is very narrow, and the vessel was moored with warps to the 
shore on both sides, and w*e had already seen something of their 
pilfering habits. They belonged to the same tribe we had met 
before, and with whom the atfray at the first camp had occurred. 
These natives having been sent away, we saw no more of them 
during this trip. 

On'tlie 19th, both boats left to explore the upper part of the 
river, the Government Resident going in Mr. Guy's boat. After 
proceeding about 15 sea miles above our anchorage, we camped 
for the night. As I had to return to the vessel on the following 
morning, 1 pulled up a mile or tw o farther, the river keeping a 
depth of 12 feet, but getting very narrow’ — not over 20 yards, and 
being almost blocked up with snags. 

We obtained a good Jatitude position at our camping-place, 
there being three observers, and on the following morning I 
returned to the vessel. Mr. Guy and the Government Resident 
proceeded towards the head of the river, but were only able to 
get about 3 sea miles above our camp in their boat, to a place a 
little way beyond where the river forked. They then followed 
its winding course on foot 2 miles further south to lat. 12^ 56^ 15" s. 
At this spot the river had dwindled to a running brook 4 or 5 
yards wide, with deep pools here and there. The country round 
was a level open grassy forest of gum, scrub, and paperbark-trees, 
the banks of the stream being lined with tall bamboos. The river 
would be navigable for a vessel drawing 10 feet, and about 100 
feet long, about 3 sea miles above our May anchorage, when she 
would be stopped by the first bar of rocks, which are nearly dry 
at low w’ater. Beyond this the white-stemmed paperbark-trees 
make their appearance, and get more numerous as the river is 
ascended, until in the long s.e. reaches, near the upper end, they 
are the prevailing feature of the banks, and make tiie river very 
snaggy. In May the water was slightly muddy at the ship and 
very good, but a few miles higher it was quite clear. In ascend- 
ing the river, and rounding the different reaches, the appearance 
of high woody land at the end of nearly every reach w as a great 
contrast to the dead flat of the lower part of the river. 

On the 24th of May I visited a part of tiie Daly Range, about 
a mile north of Fred s Pass. The view of the country from it 
was splendid, the grass in the ^plains being yet quite green, and 
even where lately burnt off springing up again. The hill we were 
on had been burnt only a day or two previously, so that it had 
a most barren appearance, being composed entirely of masses of 
w hite flinty sandstone, which appeared harder than granite. All 
the hills on this range seemed rocky or stony. The summit was 
thickly clothed with stunted timber of various kinds and variety 
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of foliasre ; on looking to the south-westward, over the range, we 
saw that the country continued hilly and thickly wooded as far 
as the eye could see. To the eastward stretched an immense plain 
dotted over with lines and groves of trees marking the course 
of some creek or the river itself — no part of the water of which 
could be seen. 

On the 25th of May, a small party of natives — one man and 
four boys — came down on the east bank of the river. They 
belonged to a tribe we had not seen before. The man, after 
some time, ventured on board, crawling along one of the stern 
warps, and Mr. Guy succeeded in getting a photograph of him. 
This party seemed to understand bartering better than those 
farther north. 

We weighed the same afternoon, and arrived off Escape Cliff 
on the 28th of May. The same morning (28th), we had an 
interview with a lartre body of natives, who mounted in the tall 
mangroves to view the schooner as she lay at anchor waiting for 
the ebb stream to take her out of the river. Two only sw^am off 
to the vessel, and w ere afterwards landed in the boat ; they had 
been on board before, last year. 

The Government Resident not being ready to proceed to the 
Victoria and coast south-w^est of Adam Bay for a month, I thought 
this a good opportunity to visit the Gulf of (Carpentaria, to carry 
out orders, and accordingly sailed on the 5th of June. 

The w^ind being strong from the eastward and south-eastward, 
we had to work to windward along the whole of the north coast 
of Arnheira’s Land, and dow n the Gulf of Carpentaria to Limmen’s 
Bight — this made it a long voyage. I had expected to make the 
passage in ten days, but such was the strength and steadiness 
of the wind and current against us, that we did not arrive off 
Beatrice Inlet, in the Limmeii Bight, until the 20th ot June. 

We sighted Port Essington and ran along the coast, getting a 
view^ of Port Bremer and Raffles Bay. Port Essington appeared 
a dangerous place to approach, \ ashon Head and Port Smith 
being so much alike ; and on our return passage, w^e nearly ran 
on shore attempting to run in after dark, having, as w^e thought, 
made out the entrance plainly at sunset. The land eastward of 
Port Essington gradually rises, and seems to improve about 
Raffles Bay. 

The wind being very strong tfbm E.S.E., we tried to make 
a short cut by going through Bowen Straits and crossing Mount 
Morris Bay, but after working through all day, we found the 
south end entirely blocked up with shoals, and had to anchor off 
Croker Island for the night. We had a good view' of the west 
side of Croker Island, which appeared to be rather stony and 
mostly covered with scrub ; towards its south end it appeared to 
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be much higher than the mainland. The Raffles Bay side of 
Bowen Straits was densely wooded, without a clear spot, with 
good-sized trees, mostly paperbark and white-gum. AVe had a 
visit from three natives who came off from Croker Island in a 
small sampan, a boat of Malay build. AVe hove to for them, as 
it was blowing strong. On coming alongside, one of them held 
up a fine large fish, saying ‘‘ Commander ” plainly enough, and 
on my making my appearance he presented it at once. This is 
the first and only case I have ever seen of a North xVustralian 
native making a present. These people had iron spear-headed 
fishing-spears in their boat, ate biscuit and drank coffee eagerly, 
and appreciated tobacco and cigars. I did not hear them make 
use of any English words, except in repeating them after our 
men ; but they ke{>t crying out several Malay expressions, apparently 
without knowing their meaning. They remained on board nearly 
thirty minutes, when we had to send them away and pursue our 
voyage. 

After leaving Croker Island we had very strong south-east 
winds for four or five days, and on the morning of the 12th of 
June remained hove-to under our close-reefed mainsail for six 
hours. Tile wind was steady from south-east and generally blew 
a fresh gale from midnight to noon, when it usually moderated. 

Having to keep outside New Year Island and the adjacent 
shoals, we saw nothing of the coast till the afternoon of the 12th, 
when we ran into Junction Bay, and came to at 8 p.m. AVe found 
this a more considerable opening than the chart had led us to 
expect. The coast was very like the coast of Adam Bay, densely 
wooded, and with occasional low red clifis. Towards the head 
of the bay, which we could only see indistinctly, the coast seemed 
fringed with mangroves. The flood-stream set to the south-west- 
ward from our anchorage (in 11 feet at low water, and about 
1 mile off shore) towards a large creek or river falling into the 
south side of the bay. AVe weighed soon after daylight on the 
13th, and kept as close along shore as the south-east wind would 
allow, passing about 10 miles north of the Liverpool River. This 
part of the country appeared to be thickly wooded, and rising 
toward the west bank of the Liverpool. Irom the number of 
fires along the coast and inland, I should judge this part of the 
coast to be thickly inhabited. At noon of the 14th of June we 
sighted Point Dale, and soo^ afterwards the A Vessel Islands. 
VV or king through Bowen Straits, and past the English Company's 
Islands, occupied us till the Kith. These islands, and so much 
of the mainland as we could see, appeared rather barren, being 
covered with small scrub. Yet, by the fires we saw on shore, 
l^th the above-mentioned groups must be inhabited. Although 
1 was the middle of June, the climate here was quite humid, and 
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several showers of rain fell each day — the sky being generally 
overcast and cloudy. 

The wind still kept against us, so that we did not anchor in 
Limmen Bight till the afternoon of the 20th of June, when we 
came to in 2+ fathoms, about 2 miles north of a small island lying 
3 or 4 miles off shore. 

After obtaining observations next day, 1 started with Mr. Guv 
to explore the various openings in sight along the low mangrove- 
shore, commencing with the most southern, as being nearest to 
some isolated white rocky hills. This creek (No. 1) was a mere 
drain, with mangrove-banks and numerous small branches. We 
pulled the boat up until she jammed against the banks each side. 
The bottom of the creek was sand and mud. Leaving the boat, 
we stepped out into a bare sand-flat, extending to the foot of the 
northern isolated rocky Imii]) which we had called Mount Young. 
One creek and all its branches expended itself at high-water spring- 
tides in flooding the plain across which we walked to IMount 
Young. 

From the summit of Mount Young we had a good view of the 
surrounding country. To the southward and south-west a])peared 
similar bare rocky liills, shining white in the sun, the more distant 
forming a range, thinly wooded. Between this range and the sea 
was a thick scrub. Turning to the northward, the country seemed 
completely cut up by large creeks running in all directions, one 
of wiiich could be traced inland to the horizon, and which 1 at 
once concluded to be the Limmen Bight River. 

The coast to the northward seemed thickly covered with low 
mangroves for some distance inland, through which ran many 
small creeks : inside appeared bare sand-flats, extending to the 
north-west as far as we could see, with narrow slips of grassy land 
here and there. The whole country in this direction seemed a 
dead flat, subject to occasional inundations Our view over the 
plains was somevhat obscured by thick clouds of sand, driven 
along by the fierce south-east wind, now blowing almost a gale ; 
so, flnding we could do no more with the theodolite, which re- 
quired to be held in its place by the legs, and came to grief after 
all, breaking a level, we descended as fast as the rocks would allow 
us. The natives were firing the country close to the foot of the 
hill on the land side, but did not trouble us. 

Mount Young and the other hills we afterwards visited are all 
composed entirely of the same kind of quartzose sandstone as the 
Daly Range on the Adelaide River ; and some of the large blocks 
were so liard as to beat in the back of my tomahawk without my 
being able to make the least impression. In crossing the flats 
we noticed numerous tracks of natives, dogs, and emus. 

Getting out of No. 1 Creek as quickly as possible, for the sand- 
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flies were ver\^ thick, we sailed round to No. 2 opening, a fine 
broad creek, nearly half a mile across, and from 2 to o fathoms 
deep, and after ascending it for 8 miles, came to for the night at 
a place where it seemed to be joined by No. 3 Creek, with an 
increase of width. The bottom of No. 2 was either mud or brown 
sand, and the only rocks seen were on some small, stony ridges, 
from 20 to 40 feet high, and consisted of coarse reddish and 
white sandstone. These slight elevations were usually covered 
with gum-scrub, whilst the surrounding country was either bare 
flooded plains, or grassy, with stunted trees and mangroves, the 
soil everywhere light and sandy. This description applies not 
only to the soil round No. 2 Creek, but to all the other laud we 
visited in the bight. 

Passing over No. 3 for the present, I shifted the vessel several 
miles to the north-west on the 24th, and left for No. 4 Creek, 
getting to the head of its main branch the same night. It ended 
in a sand-plain at the foot of one of the stony ridges. We went 
up as far as the boat would go, and came back 3 or 4 miles, 
where we camped for the night. The bottom of this creek was 
generally sand ; at the upper part the sand was being blow n into 
the creek off a bare dry plain in considerable quantities. 

After descending No. 4 Creek I ran along the coast to the 
north-westward as close as the sand-flat bounding the shore would 
allow, passing by a low mangrove-covered beach, with several 
small high-water creeks up which no boat could Irave gone, and 
on rounding a point came on No. 5 Creek, which seemed pro- 
mising, inasmuch as it seemed to me parallel to the coast. I 
could not enter, however, as it was entirely barred across, being- 
just now low water. So we ran on past a flat, grassy country and 
sandy beach until we came to Spillen’s Creek, w Inch, being prac- 
ticable, we ran, and made our arrangements for passing the night. 
Next morning, after the observations requisite for the survey had 
been taken, we started up Spilleifs Creek, which appeared to have 
an unusual number of branches, the main creek soon became a 
mere muddy drain, dry at low w-ater, and with iron-stone pebbles 
mixed w ith its bottom of mud. The land round where there was 
an opening in the mangroves was low and sandy, and in places 
well grassed. 

After leaving Spillen’s Creek we ran along the coast to the 
north-west without seeing any opening w^e could take. Past a 
mangrove-point with a sandspit in its north-west side inside, 
which appeared to be a creek, but at this time we could not get 
near it, the mouth being blocked up by breakers, extending nearly 
half a mile off shore. The wind was strong from east, so w^e 
stood along the coast towards some sand-hills, the first we had 
seen on this coast. Having effected a landing under the highest 
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(about 50 feet), I ^ot a sfood view of the surrounding country 
from its summit. The view to the south-east was intercepted a 
mile’s distance by tall mangroves, but inland for miles, and round 
to a w.x.AV. bearing, appeared the bare flats I have before men- 
tioned, some dry and with dense clouds of driving sand rushing 
over them, others partially flooded. There was a small tea-tree 
scrub in shore of the sand-hills with a salt-swamp between, and, 
from the presence of a few mimosa-bushes at the foot of the hills, 
1 expect fresh water could be easily obtained here. 

The only break to the dead level of the country in sight was 
a small range some 2U miles distant, in a s.s.w. direction, which 
I at once called Solittiry Range. The coast looked so unpro- 
mising that I determined to proceed no further, if I found the 
latitude to be north of the fifteenth parallel. So the wind having 
fallen, we found our way into Sandhill Oeek, where we passed 
the night. The mean of my star latitudes on the sandspit coming 
as near as possible 15^ s., and having had the coast for 3 miles 
north-west of it under my eye, 1 determined to return to the ship, 
having had enough for the present of mud and sand-flies. Sand- 
hill Creek proved to run in a regular labyrinth of small mud- 
drains and mangrove-swamps, dry at low water ; and we had some 
difliculty in getting out of it. 

On our getting well out from the land, I observed the schooner 
under weigh, running towards us. Mr. Guy having run down, 
thinking we might have some difficulty in getting so far to wind- 
ward. We hoisted the boat up, and worked up under the lee 
of Maria Island, where we came to in smooth water. The motion 
at our former anchorages had been violent, particularly during 
the ebb tide. 

The 28th, 29th, and 30th of June, were spent in surveying 
Maria Island, wooding, &c. The island may be described as of 
good elevation, with a very stony soil, and covered with brush- 
wood. Its rocks were coarse sandstone. In most of the flats 
fresh water had lain not long before ; and I have no doubt a 
strict search would have enabled us to find some at present on the 
surface. In one place we found an old canoe, and late tracks of 
eight natives, but saw none. 

We left Maria Island on the 1st of July; and on the 3rd, 
Mr. Guy explored No. 5 Creek, finding it very like all the others, 
with a muddy and sandy bottom, in some places mixed with iron- 
stone pebbles. Little now remained to be done, viz., to explore 
No. 3 Creek, and some of the branches of No. 2, which appeared 
to run towards the hills. Mr. Guy performed the former service, 
whilst I proceeded up Oyster Creek, which, after running to the 
southward 4 miles, and sending off numerous small branches 
became a drain about 6 feet wide between mangrove-banks. As 
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it was high water we managed to force the boat up to nearly the 
end of its course as a runninir stream. The country here was a 
decided improvement on any we had yet seen, though the soil 
was still very light and sandy, the grass looks very line, and 
numerous large paperbark-trces were scattered about, up one of 
which I got ; and, seeing a dry sandy continuation of the creek, 
followed it up with a man as fast as I could. This dry bed had 
only small salt-water holes here and there. It ran over a sandy 
and rocky bed. I knocked up some of the rock, and found it of 
the same kind as that which forms Mount Youns* and the other 
hills. Here and there we came on holes filled with crystalized 
salt — showing that this part had not been flooded for some time. 
Most of the sandstone in the bed of the creek was impregnated 
with iron. \\"e saw numerous native-tracks cros:?itig the bed of 
the creek. After getting to within half a mile of a stony hill 
of the same character as Mount Young, W(^ retraced our steps 
as fast as we could, fearing the falling tide would leave our boat 
in the present undesirable position for the night. On our way 
back I picked up a small water- worn quartz pebble, broken into 
four pieces. This w’as the only ])iece of quartz I saw on the 
mainland, although I observed some among the rocks on Beatrice 
Islet. \Ve had some difficulty in getting our boat down the creek, 
the tide having fallen a foot, and managed to stave her, hut not 
badly ; the bottom of this creek had in places ironstone and other 
pebbles mixed with the sand and mud. 

We camped for the night at the entrance of Cockatoo Creek, 
which we ascended next morning ; it soon became very narrow 
and winding, but a rising tide enabled us to pole the boat to 
within a few hundred yards of its end, which we found in a sand- 
flat not far from the foot of Mount Young. After again visiting 
Mounts Young and Hummock, I returned to the boat and got 
on board the schooner the same evening. 

Mr. Guy did not get back till the evening of the 6th, having 
ascertained the connexion of Nos. 2, 3, and 4 creeks, and that 
No. 3 was the main outlet of the Limnien Bight River, which he 
followed up in the boat for 16 miles, where it was still nearly 
three-quarters of a mile wide. The various creeks he had ex- 
plored generally ended in sand-flats, and near the end of one he 
came on a fresh-water hole ; the bottoms of these creeks were 
sand or mud. 

Only one native had been seen, though I am sure we were 
generally watched, and at {^pi lien’s Creek the natives had fires 
not half a mile from us. On every occasion of going on shore we 
kept a good look-out for any traces of white men, but saw nothing 
which could lead us to suppose that either the islands or main- 
land had been visited. 
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We had now been absent from Escape THifs for more than a 
month, and as Mr. Guy and myself were satisfied with our explora- 
tion so far, and that we could g^ain no more information without 
brino*ino* more experience to bear than we telt could be expected, 
we determined to get back to Adam Eay as fast as ^e could. 
Had there been time we should have liked to have examined the 
coast up to the Roper, and tried to find a navigable entrance to 
that river. During our stay in the Gulf of Carpentaria the 
weather was cool and bracing, and everybody on board enjoyed 
excellent health. 

We reached Adam Ray on the Ihth of July. On our return, 
the Beatrice was at once employed to take a survey party of over 
twenty men, their tents, stores" and two months’ provisions, up 
the Adelaide, at the request of the Government Resident. This 
occupied us till the 2Sth of July. AVe landed the party higher 
up the )-iver than we had before taken the Beatrice — the object 
being to get a good landing-place and camping-place close by. 
The river-banks here were rather steep and about If) feet above 
hi "h- water mark ; we were about 1^ mile below the limit of 
na vibration for a vessel of our draught of water ; the river was 
about 40 yards across. We filled up 8 tons of water abreast the 
— balintr it up from alongside. It was very muddy for a 
day or two. but then became remarkably clear ; we have been 
using it ever since, and it has always been quite clear and sweet. 

From the 28th of July to the 5th of August we were employed 
busily w'ooding, painting, repairing sails, and refitting generally, 
which w as much needed. During this period the natives murdered 
Alaric Ward, the shepherd, in the middle of the day, and within 
sight and hearing of the camp. The natives had commenced 
th'eir depredations two months previously, and had been getting 
gradually bolder— their last exploit being the thorough sacking 
of a tent at the Narrows Camp whilst its occupants were in another 
tent at breakfast. 

The murder of AVard caused great consternation at the camp, 
and delayed our sailing for the Victoria some days. We em- 
ployed the interval in surveying and sounding out the south 
channel through (4arence Straits, which we found to be good, 
though narrow, with deep w^ater. 

^\^e left for the south-west coast, with the Government Resident 
on board, on the 12th of August, the Julia being in company. 
We passed by Port Paterson (having before visited it, being 
within reach of Escape (ditfat any time by boat), and commenced 
our exploration in the bay north of Point Rlaze. Phe morning 
of the 14th opening in a thick fog, the Government Resident left 
in the Julia to explore the coast close in ; and in the afternoon 
we followed round the bay in the Beatrice, the coast proving very 
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I low, and fronted with mangroves, and the land inside apparently 

;i swampy for 5 or 6 miles inland. 

'1 Blaze Point was a low wooded point, with extensive rocky 

l| ledges extending more than a mile of shore. As the wind feL 

i| light towards sunset, and we began to feel the ebb-stream setting 

5 strong to the northward, we came to off Blaze Point. Weighed 

■' at daylight, and commenced working down the coast outside the 

Peron Islands. ^Ve only saw the mainland here From a distance ; 

■ it was very thickly wooded, and gradually rising towards Channel 

,! Point, where it attained a height of about 80 feet a short distance 

J inland. 

;j The Peron Islands are sandy, with grassy sandhills along the 

west coast, and a grassy peak at the north end of the northern 
island nearly 100 feet high. . These islands have extensive reefs 
I and sandbanks off their west sides, running out to a distance of two 

;; or three miles, outside which the soundings are very uneven, and 

ij bottom rocky. 

j About sunset we brought up in Anson Bay in 3^ fathoms, about 

3 miles north-west of Cliff Head, and found the flood-stream setting 
i E.S.E., and ebb w.N.w., during the night, about one knot per 

j hour. At daylight next morning we observed a large opening in 

j the low land at the east corner of the bay. \\ eighed, and stood 

I towards it, as it had the appearance of a large river; but, 

soon getting into 10 feet water had to bear up, and then steered 
' for Channel Point, which we approached to within 3 miles, when 

1 the water shoaling to 2 fathoms, we again retraced our track, 

! hauling to the wind and working along shore to the southward, 

! and always getting into shoal water some distance off the east side 

I of the bay, till, at 10 A.M., \ve came to in 11 feet (low water), 

! (^lifF Head bearing s.E. by s. about 2^ miles. The Government 

i Resident then left in the Julia to explore the river, which we 

I decided to call The Daly,'’ should it prove of any size. The 

j ebb-tide meeting the Julia in the entrance, they were otily able to 

; get up about 4 miles during the afternoon — the tide being very 
i fetrong, although this was the period of neaps. The river at the 

j Julia's farthest was about oOO yards broad, with 4 fathoms water 

j at half ebb, and mangrove-banks and in all respects looking very 
j like the lower reaches of the x^delaide. A long, narrow mangrove- 
; island divided the entrance, the east channel part, which was the 
; deepest. Numerous drift bamboos w ere lodged among the man- 
’ groves, proving the river to come from a long distance inland, and 
I to be a fresh watercourse. 

;• The shore or coast, between Channel Point and the mouth of 

, tlie Daly River, consisted of a dense forest of mangroves, very 
high, with small creek- openings here and there. From appear- 
ances, I should think that a ship-channel will be discovered, from 
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the mouth of the Daly running close in to the eastern shore of 
Anson Bay, and out to the northward of Channel Point, between 
Peron Islands and the main ; although tlie Beatrice^ being on the 
west side of the shoals, could not get into it. 

Cliif Head is a line of red clitfs, very like Escape Cliff, running 
along shore in about a s.s.w. and n.n.e. direction for more than a 
mile, and projecting very little, if at all ; it is about 50 feet high, 
and the land behind rises to a height of about 120 feet, and then 
falls gradually; it is thickly wooded. Between Cliff Head and 
the Daly River the land is low% with a sandy beach. A sand-flat, 
drv at low water, extended off shore about half a mile, along this 
part of the coast. Southward of (Jlitf Head the land became low 
and apparently swampy, with mangroves inland behind the beach. 

At daylight, on the 17th of August, we wvighed and ran to the 
southward and south-westward for 9 miles, about 2 miles off shore, 
in 3 and 4 fathoms ; the coast being very low and thickly wooded, 
w'ith several high-water creek-openings. We then came to another 
red cliff-point, more deserving the name of head than the last, but 
not so high, with a curious flat-topped rock, about half a mile off 
shore, outside which we passed at a quarter of a mile distance, in 
3 fathoms water. We then continued our course round Ansun ' 
Bay, about 1^ mile off shore, in 24 and 3 fathoms. The land 
was very low and thickly wooded. From the number of fires 
hereabout, I should think this part of the country must be thickly 
inhabited. 

Anson Bay has been described as a fine harbour for shipping, 
and free from shoals, and we found the water quite smooth and 
holding-ground good, in this season and during the south-east 
monsoon ; but from the appearance of the beach, I should think 
the westerly monsoon sent a heavy sea into the bay — a vessel 
might even then get temporary shelter by anchoring in the west 
corner, under Cape Ford. The ea^t side of the bay appeared 
verv shoal, and I expect, from December to March, there is a 
hea’vy break the whole distance from South Peron Island to Cliff 
Head. 

Cape Ford we found to be a long low slim point, instead of the 
round fiat point it appears on the chart ; a ridge of iiigh land runs 
>outh from it, along the coa&t to the southward. I or the first 5 
or 6 miles south-west of Cape ford the coast lias a most barren 
look, consisting of high, bare sandhills. Clump Point w as low and 
sandy — a mere long sandspit, with a few low mangroves at its 
extreinitv, and a large clump of the same a little distance back 5 a 
dangerous covered reef extended some distance soutn-west of the 
point. 

Between this point and Cape Dombey, the coast was thickly 
wooded; for a few miles soutn ut Clump Point fronted with low 
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white sandhills, and then with occasional long lines of low reddish 
cliffs, under which ran a continuous sandy beach. At the north 
})oiiit of a shallow bay, about VI nnle& south of Clump Point, the 
bottom was rocky and soundings uneven, and a rock or ledge 
breaking was observed about mile off shore. We anchored 
about 8 a few miles north-west of Cape Dombey, and about 
half a mile outside a rocky ledge, marked breaking ” on the 
chart, but at present standing about 5 feet above water, and 200 
or 300 yards in diameter. We next morning proceeded to ex- 
amine a bay between Cape Dombey and Port Keats, in \\hich 
appeared a large opening on the chart ; we found it, however, 
entirely closed up by a low mangrove-flat, the only opening being 
a very small stream running into the sea at the east end of a long 
white cliff’, and which had a sand-bar right across it. As \^e 
stood along the south shore of the bay, we observed the land 
become lower and looking swampy as we approached Tree Point, 
Port Keats, off the mouth of which inlet we anchored for the night. 

Next morning, at low' water, we saw we were anchored close to 
some very uglv-looking rocks, which, together with those off 'Iree 
Point and (Jape Hay, w^ould be very dangerous for large vessels 
entering. During the afternoon we ran into Port Keats with the 
sea-breeze, and anchored 5 or 6 miles inside Tree Point. The 
shores of Port Keats looked exceedingly low and swampy, the 
only higdi land visible being JMount Goodw in to the southward ; 
the navigable part of the port is narrow, extensive shoals running 
ofl' on each side ; there is a sandy point and low' cliff just inside 
the west entrance point, but all the rest of the shore is mangrove. 
The Government Resident proceeded to the head of the port in 
the Julia^ and found one or two landing-places ; the land, however, 
was very barren and stony. 

We sailed from Port Keats on the morning of the 20th of 
August, and after rounding the extensive shoals off Cape Hay, 
steered for Point Pearce, north-west of which we anchored at 8 
P.M. The coast between the above points appears nearly straight, 
with sandhills and cliffs in several places. At our anchorage, 
north-west of Point Pearce, in 17 fathoms, the ebb-and-flow 
stream ran north and south more than 3 knots per hour. 

At 1 p.M. on the 21st we weighed with the first of the flood, 
and a light north-west breeze, and steered for the Victoria River. 
We tried to pass over Mermaid Spit, but the strength of the tide 
prevented us. At dusk we came to in 8 fathoms, having regu- 
lated our coui'se by sextant angles of the distant hills to the east- 
ward, and at low water next morning finding w'e had made a very 
^cky hit, being right in mid-channel between the sand-heads. 
* been out of sight for three hours, and I am 

afraid the weather is but seldom clear enough to allow of its being 
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seen from the sand-heads, and used as a leading mark. The dry 
sands had somewhat shifted and altered their shape since surveyed 
in 1840. At our anchorage the tidal streams set N.w. by w. and 
s.E. by E., about 4 knots per hour, and rather too much across the 
channel to be pleasant. At 1 p.m. on the 23rd we weighed with 
tlie lirst of the flood, and a very light wind from north-east, which 
gradually hauled round by north to south-west. 

The afternoon turned out very dull and misty, and brought out 
the dangers of the navigation. After passing the north-west end 
of Quoin Island, the tide seemed determined to set us out of the 
right channel, so that our proper course being about south, we had 
to steer west and north-west to keep our position. Here the water 
became quite calm and as smooth as glass, though a good breeze 
was blowing aloft, giving us 4 or 5 knots' way through the water. 
W e had been able hitherto to fix our position by angles and 
bearings to table and fossil hills, and part of Me Adam Range, 
but they now became rairaged, and presented a continuous level 
surface. Quoin Island and the low land on the west side of the 
river disappeared altogether, even from the masthead, though we 
knew' they were only two or three miles otf on either side. Luckily 
River Peak hove in sight, and the north end of Quoin Island was 
lifted, so that we saw' it a distance of 12 miles. After getting a 
few shoal casts of 24 fathoms, we anchored betw een Observation 
Island and the mainland in 7 fathoms, and about 1 mile off the 
latter. Here the flood-stream ran at least 6 knots per hour. The 
position of Observation Island we never made out either going up 
or coining dow n the river ; it must be very low. 

Next morning we had a fine breeze and clear weather, and 
could make out all the hill-marks, and the place where the river 
enters the range, and the mangrove-shore on each side presented a 
very narrow green line. The flood-tide then running enabled us 
to work up to Blunder Bay, where we came to in 5 fathoms, just 
as the tide turned. xVs the schooner was out of the strength of 
the tide here, and the anchorage seemed good, she was to stop 
here in preference to Holdfast Reach, where we might, like the 
Beayle^ lose our anchors. At Blunder Bay we were completely 
surrounded by hills, most of them looking quite bare, and covered 
w ith immense rocks ; and though some of the hills to the eastward 
were w ell wooded, a near approach showed the timber to be small, 
and the hills all rocks and stones. 

Talking advantage of the flood, the Government Resident and 
myself started up the river the same evening in the Julia and gig. 
^V^e reached Black Point, and brought up for the night at 9 p.m. 
Several natives made their appearance in Blunder Bay before we 
started, and as we passed Holdfast Bay the country was on fire on 
both sides of the river, and tlie boats were hailed by the natives. 
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We were prepared to be alarmed at Whirlpool Reach, it being 
now spring-tides, but being accustomed to the narrows of the 
Adelaide River, to us Whirlpool Reach seemed hardly to deserve 
its name, and we felt rather disappointed. 

Next morning we proceeded up the river with a fresh south-east 
wind, and made good proijress. 4'he scenery was certainly very 
striking, but the ruirged, barren ridges did not look well for a 
settlement. We saw the gouty-stem trees for the first time when 
rounding the high rocky point north of Shoal Reach, in \^hich reach 
the Julia had her first little difficulty with some shoals, but soon 
got clear with the rising tide. As we advanced along the next 
reiich, which trended E.x.E , the country seemed to improve ; the 
sandstone ridges on the north side, though very broken and ])re- 
cipitous, were clothed with grass, and the south side of the river 
was low grassy land, gradually rising. e landed up a small 
creek on this side and walked about half a mile inland. The 
country was covered witli small timber and well grassed. Tiiis 
being the dry season the grass was all withered, but looked of a 
finer quality than that on the Adelaide. 

We passed Mosquito Flat at high water and so got over the 
shoals, but with barely enough water for the Julia ; and after 
getting a little bothered among the banks off the mouth of the 
large creek, east of Curiosity Peak, we came to in 2 fathoms, 
close to a detached hill, south-west of the Dome. 

The cliff’ on the chart close to our anchorage is merely a per- 
pendicular earthy bank, about G feet above high water. During 
the afternoon I went up the adjacent hill, about GOO feet high ; it 
is long, verv narrow, and with high cliffs surrounding its summit. 

1 had a good view over Mosquito Flat and the Whirlw ind Plains ; 
the former was a mere mangrove-swamp, with some grassy land 
inside toward the foot of the hills ; several creeks intersected the 
flat and drained it, and the dry part had very evident water-marks 
across the surface. A rise of a few feet only would send a stream 
across the fiat, from the Victoria ; former marks showing that the 
water wwld come in between Dome and the hill we were on. 

Turning toward Whirlwind Plains, the part nearest us seemed 
very little above high-water mark, but the country having been 
lately burned, the grass looked green and pleasant ; beyond 3 or 
4 miles the plains presented the appearance of a dense scrub, 
which appeared to extend to the south-east as far as the next 
range. The hill on wFich we w^ere was nearly devoid of vegeta- 
tion, except on its summit, which was flat, and at each end of 
sufficient width to grow' some small trees and a few tufts of grass ; 
just under the perpendicular cliffs round the summit were some tall 
fan-palms. The flood tide seemed to have some difficulty in 
getting past the shoals off Mosquito Flat, for we did uot get it till 
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2 P.M. next day, when we started, and passing along the foot of 
sea range, opened out on the long reach through which the 
Whirlwind Plains run, down which we proceeded about 3 miles, 
when we came to. The plain at the foot of ‘the sea range was low, 
and covered with coarse grass very like that on the lower plains of 
the Adelaide ; on the opposite side of the river was a long earthy 
or sand clitf crowned with an open scrub of small white-stemmed 
gum-trees. 

The general appearance of the Whirlwind Plains was very 
different from what 1 had expected ; instead of open prairie-land, 
covered with grass and with hardly a tree in sight, wherever I 
landed, which 1 did repeatedly, I found myself in what I should 
term an open grassy forest ; the timber of which it was composed 
being almost invariably the peppermint-gum common in South 
Australia ; the greatest height which it attained here seemed about 
40 feet. The soil was of a deep brown colour and sandy nature, 
and getting much lighter in colour beneath the surface. The 
above description does not apply to more than half a mile inland 
from the river on either side, as I did not go beyond that distance 
at anv time, and the wood was too thick to see more than 200 
yards’ distance. 

The river, in the long reach, was about 300 yards wide, and 
with scarcely any tidal stream, and about 2 feet rise. The east 
side was generally cliffy, showing the nature of the soil very well, 
and the west bank was fringed with a narrow, even wall of man- 
grove-scrub about 15 feet high. Several very large gouty-stem 
trees grew on the bank, (^n cutting into one with an axe, I found 
the interior very soft and juicy, or spongy, and quite wdiite. I got a 
very good drink by sucking and chewing a large piece. It tasted 
like the juice of a ripe cocoa-nut. We obtained some of the fruit, 
which was the size of an emus egg, with a green skin like that of 
a quince, but quite hard, and about a tenth of an inch thick, inside 
which was a solid white spongy mass, quite dry and full of seeds 
— this had a sweetish taste. I have no doubt this fruit is very 
good if gathered when just ripe ; but those we got were evidently 
last year’s, all the trees being without a vestige of foliage. Stokes 
says too, they were in blossom in Xovember. The plains near the 
river seem much cut up by watercourses in all directions. 

Nearly opposite the cone “ hite Cliff ’ on Stokes’s chart of 
the river, is a pebbly point behind which we came on a creek, 
which, from the trees growing in its bed, must run with fresh 
water in the rainy season — some of the men found a little. The 
white cliff opposite appears to have obtained its name from the 
grass growing down its foce, which at this time of year wmuld* 
appear quite white by moonlight ; but where it had been burnt 
off this cliff was exactly like the others ; several pieces of lime- 
yOL, XXXYI. ^ 
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stone were picked up hereabout. Sandy Island has a long pebbly 
spit off its south end, on which several of the men picked up some 
very pretty pieces of stone. As we advanced up the river the 
baiiks seemed to get higher, and, for some miles before the 
Whirlwind Plains cease, were nearly 50 feet high. 

On the 2Gth we left ^Vhirlwind Plains and again were pulling 
along between hills ; they were very stony, but covered with grass 
and wooded with peppermint. At 8 p. 3I., whilst towing the 
Julia, we both came suddenly on a ridge of rocks, and, after 
getting clear, came to for the night ; we were about 2 miles below 
Steep Head. On the morning of the 27th I landed on the south 
bank, and was surprised to find the watercourses full ot limcbtone 
lumps, and afterwards to see the soil covered with small pieces of 
the same. I walked across the plain to the foot of the hills — dark 
sandy soil, with a variety of. stones, including some large pieces ot 
red jasper; the gi^ass was thick, and, apparently, of very good 
quality. The country had not the cracked appearance ot the 
Adelaide, but the rain seemed to collect in watercourses and drair» 
off into the river. 

After breakfast we succeeded in getting the Julia about half 
a mile further up, when she again struck, so, seeing it would be 
useless to attempt to get her any higher, the Government Kesident 
cam 0 *into the gig, and, in company with the Jiilms dingy, started 
for as far up as we could get. 

Steep Head soon came in sight, its black face composed ot 
laminated sandstone placed in horizontal strata. After landing to 
examine it, we proceeded for a short distance to where we came to 
a series of rocky bars extending nearly half a mile, over which we 
dragged the boat, and came into a fine deep reach, where the 
M'ater was only slightly brackish, and a little rain higher up w'ould 
make quite fresh. AYe pulled on through a reach about lOO 
yards broad, and looking like some of the upper reaches of the 
Adelaide, but wider. Y e pulled past an island, which leaves only 
a very narrow channel, just wide enough for the oars on its north 
side, and soon afterwards had to stop at what we supposed to be 
Palm Island — the river here coming to an abrupt termination as 
a continuous stream. The water here was quite fresh, so we filled 
all our breakers, the dingy also filling those she had brought 
from the Julia, The bar across the river here was composed of 
shingle, some of the stones being of large size. A number of 
trees grew in the bed of the river, mostly tea-trees, some of large 
size, also plenty of palms and small scrub. Most of the tea-trees, 
though ot large size, were inclined at an angle of 45^ with the 
water, in the direction of the stream, showing a powerful rush of 
water at certain times. I went on to the next reach, separated 
from the lower water by a bar about 30 yards across, composed of 
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rock and shingle, and had a quiet bathe some distance up, though 
not without some fear of alligators, as we had seen one just outside. 
The last reach reminded us very much of the Adelaide, having 
the same kind of willow-like paperbark or tea trees overhanging 
the stream ; the palms and reeds also seemed to be exactly the 
same. ^Ye saw, however, no bamboos in the ^\hole course of the 
Victoria to this point ; the land here, too, was much cut up by 
watercourses ; the hills came close to the river and were very high 
and remarkable in form, steep and rocky, but covered with grass. 

We returned to the Julia in the evening after a little difficulty 
in getting the boat over the rocky bars. Some of the men 
thought the water had fallen a few inches, but I could see no 
difference, except that the boat was deeper by 3U gallons of water. 
The stream was running down over the stones at 9 A.M., and 
the same at 4 p.m. 

On the morning of the 2Sth we started down the river with a 
fresh south-east breeze, and this being the first fair wind we had 
had, we made good progress. Nothing of interest occurred until 
2 P.M., when on entering the Mosquito Flat Reach, and appa- 
rently in the centre of the channel, the Julia w ent on shore. Tiie 
river had evidently been shoaling up since Captain Stokes’ sun ey, 
as he had one fathom mai'ked at low water, where we walked 
about quite dry at half tide ; in fact, before we left, it was possible 
to walk right across the Victoria here at half tide from Mosquito 
Flat to within about 100 feet of the south shore without getting 
wet feet — myself and many others did it. Close to the south 
shore, however, existed a narrow channel of from 3 to 5 feet water, 
at low-water neaps. This, however, is the channel of the Wickham 
Creek, and at low-w^ater springs can have no connection with the 
Victoria Proper. After we left her, each tide got lower, until 
the flood never reached her at all, and she was left high and dry 
during a wdiole day ; showing that only the spring-tides reach 
above Mosquito Flat. On our arrival on board, on the 31st, with 
the Government Resident, I sent Mr. Guy up to the Julia with a 
good supply of fresh water, and was very glad to see both boats 
back on the evening of the 3rd of September. A stiff sea-breeze 
had sent up a high tide the previous day, and enabled the Julia 
to float off. 

During the absence of the boats, the schooner had experienced 
very hot dry w'inds from south-east, causing leaky decks, &c. ; in 
fact, the saine winds that blew' cool to us up the river, having to 
come over many miles of hot burning naked rocks, became heated 
to almost the temperature of an Adelaide hot wind. Tw’o or three 
cases of fever had occurred on board, and my boat’s crew and self 
suffered from sore eyes, which soon got well when we got outside. 
We had been able to get a plentiful supply of very good firewood 
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from Entrance Island — a sort of resinous pine, with hard sound 
wood of a teak colour. This leads me to remark that the man- 
groves of the Victoria River are mere brush generally, not growing 
to a height of over 6 feet, and of no use whatever as firewmod. 
The writer of the ‘ Elandbook of the Northern Territory’ must 
have been thinking of the Adelaide River, where the mangroves 
grow’ tall and straight like pines, and to a height of 80 and 100 
feet without a branch, when he mentions the mangrove-forests at 
the mouth of the Victoria ; the fact being that the said forests are 
hardly visible from a ship's deck at 4 miles’ distance. I have 
generally found that sand kills off the mangrove-trees altogether, and 
from its mouth to Palm Island the banks of the Victoria are sandy. 

Asa navigable river, I consider the Adelaide to be far superior 
to the Victoria. In the former, a vessel of the size and draught 
of the Beatrice can ascend' nearly 80 miles, into fresh water, with 
perfect safety. In the Victoria, the same vessel could not get 
much farther than Holdfast Bay, without great risk; and Mosquito 
E'lat, at this season, is not passable by large boats except at spring- 
tides. There is a great ditfereiice in the soil of the two rivers, the 
Adelaide being clayey and muddy, and the Victoria sandy. I do 
not pretend to have any idea as to which is the best for this 
climate, but the land about the Victoria certainly looks the best, 
that is, above Mosquito Flat. I notice one great difference : 
w'hereas the w-ater which falls on the plains of the Adelaide 
appears to remain stagnant, until dried up by the sun or filtered 
through the soil, the rainfalls on the Whirlwind Plains, and above 
them, seems to run at once off in violent torrents — w Inch cause the 
numerous small but deep watercourses I have spoken of before. 

On the morning of the 4th of September, w e ran from Blunder 
Bay, with a fair wand, in company with the Julia, and got as far 
as the point off Forsyth Creek. The same evening, the tide 
having risen 22 feet, the Julia left us to make the best of her way 
back to Escape Cliff, the Government Resident going on with us 
to Timor. 


XVII . — Notes on the West Coast of Madagascar. By Captain 
J. C. Wilson, r.n. 

The Island of Madagascar is little knowm except through the 
excellent w orks written by the Rev. Mr. Ellis ; and in those 
works we find but slight mention of the w’cstern coast, w’hich I 
purpose to form the subject of this paper. 

I rom the geographical position of the island, lying as it does 
across the trade- winds, the climate and general features of the 
east and west sides materially differ. The west is peopled by the 
oacalava tribes, who may be looked upon as quite as distinct a 
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nation from the Hovas as the Norwegians are from the Swedes. 
The trade-wind seldom blows home with any great strength ; 
which is fortunate, as the east coast is very deficient in sheltered 
harbours (if we except the bays at the north-east end), the best 
being only protected from the sea by reefs, but exposed to the 
wind. The wind gradually trends in the direction of the land, as 
you near the extremes of the island, blowing wdth such force 
round Cape Amber, that vessels seldom attempt to foce it. The 
current divides in about 18^ s., one part taking a northerly 
direction along the coast, sweeping past Cape Amber at the rate 
of 3 knots an hour, forming a southern eddy down the western 
shore, and the other running, though with less velocity, round 
(Jape St. Mary's. The east coast is often stormy, and generally 
wet, being the weather ; whereas the west is calm and dry, being 
the lee shore. The latter is also thickly fringed with fine harbours 
and bays, though as yet but iinperfecltly surveyed, and but little 
knowin The Ilovas are nominally the dominant race, but the 
Sacalavas are, in fact, quite independent ; and the only military 
post held by the former along this coast is a fortress of no great 
importance, situated so as to command the entrance of Bunba- 
tooka Bay. The town of Majunga lies at the foot of the hill on 
wliich this fort stands, and is commercially the most important on 
the coast. From this, several cargoes, consisting of ebony, log- 
wood, rosewood, beeswax, hides, and other valuable articles, are 
yearly exported in American and Hamburg vessels ; a consider- 
able quantity is also carried to the Bombay market by dhows. 

The French likewise have a brisk trade between the different 
ports and their military colonies of Nos Beh and Mayotta ; and 
some enterprising merchants have from time to time taken up 
their quarters on the coast. MTien last 1 visited St. Augustine’s 
Bay (on the south-west end of the island), we found that a flourishing 
trade in salted beef had been opened to supply the Bourbon and 
Mauritius markets ; and, from the cheapness of cattle, it must 
have proved a highly remunerative speculation. Hides are not so 
plentiful as might be expected, owing to the custom amongst the 
natives of cutting up and selling their meat with the skin on. The 
import slave-trade is still carried on (though to no great extent) 
from the East Coast of Africa in x\rab dhows. These vessels take 
in their slaves probably somewhere about xAngora River, cross 
over to Cape St. Andrew’s, and exchange them for cattle (at the 
rate of four head of cattle for one slave) with the neighbouring 
petty chiefs ; these are again sold to the French, at Nos Beh, 
after w hich they go to Ozsanga (a fine large bay and river abreast 
of that island) and load with rice, which cargo is taken to Zan- 
zibar or Qulloa ; if to the latter port, they would probably add 
a number of slaves for Zanzibar or the north. 
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The Sacalavas are the finest race of savages I have ever seen, 
being superior to the Hovas in appearance, but not nearly so intel- 
ligent. They are strongly built, tall, independent fellows, with 
the African cast of countenance, though generally much better 
looking. All carry the fiint-musket, which is most carefully kept, 
the stock highly ornamented with brass nails, and well polished. 
As enemies they are not to be despised, being capital shots, as the 
French well know from experience on more than one occasion. 
Large quantities of rice are annually grown and exported, more 
particularly from the marshy country about Ozsanga Kiver; but 
on the wdiole the natives are more pastoral than agi’i cultural in 
their habits. The houses, like all others I have seen in Mada- 
gascar, are beautifully clean and comfortable, and constructed 
like those on the other side of the island. Morality here is at a 
low standard, virtue being unknown amongst w’omen ; though 
it must be said, that when married they are constant to their 
husbands. It is strange that this deplorable state should be so 
universal throughout this beautiful island, and that, though in 
many respects superior to other coloured nations, in this they are 
\ so far beneath them. If the French carry out their long-cherished 

,;j desire, of making Madagascar a dependency, I am convinced that 

^ Bembatooka Bay wmuld be the point from which they will penc- 

1 trate into the interior. A few thousand troops, assisted by the 

1 North Sacalavas, who could easily be induced to join them, would, 

I without much difficulty, march on the capital ( Tananarive), from 

i whence they could govern the island with ease. Tananarive is 

j situated on the highlands, and therefore most healthy, Alajunga 

i (in Bembatooka Bay) is the nearest point (where troops could be 

disembarked) to the capital, possessing a safe and commodious 
anchorage, and the country round about capable of furnishing 
large supplies of provisions. From the imperfect way in which 
the coast has been surveyed, it is most dangerous to navigate ; 
and past experience teaches us that, in the event of shipwreck, the 
natives are not to be trusted. Steamers ere long will open up this 
part of the world, when the value of Madagascar will be fully 
appreciated. The coal-beds knowm to exist on the north-w’est 
end of the island, and situated at no great distance from the fine 
harbours before referred to, will then become valuable, and one 
great difficulty in the navigation of the Mozambique Channel over- 
come. In these days of cattle-plague may we not take a hint from 
the enterprising French trader, and establish factories where beef 
could be salted for our home market ? I believe it could, wdth 
advantage to the speculator and this country generally. 
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XYIII. — Notfs to acco7))panj/ 3Ir. C, J. Andersson's 3Iap of 
Damara Land. ]>y Tn03lAS Baixes, Esq. 

As no descriptive paper accompanies the very carefully drawn 
maps of Damara Land sent home by Mr. C. .1. Ander^son, I may 
be permitted, as one who has enjoyed his friendship and hospi- 
tality, and as haviiij^ travelled iinself in the same region, to olier 
a few remarks in elucidation of the subject. 

3Ir. Auder.-son tirst visited the Cajje in 1850, in company with 
Mr. Francis Galton, who, I believe, intended to penetrate far into 
tile interior bv the usual route, i. e. through the Eastern IVo\ince 
and by ^vay of Kuruman to Lake Ngami ; but hearing that the 
emigrant Boers in tht' Trans- Vaal country had prevented several 
travellers (among whom were 3[r. Joseph Macabe and myself) 
from passing to the’ interior, they determined to sail for A\ aivisch 
Bay, and attempt to penetrate inland from the west coast. 

Tiie travellers succeeded in reaching Ondonga, in the Ovampo 
country, and, after Mr. Galton had returned, ^Ir. Ander^son 
renewed the attempt to reach Lake Ngami, and not only succeeded 
in doing so, but also ascended for many miles the Teoghe, winch 
flow> into it from Libehe's country to the north- we^t. 

He next traversed and mapped the route of the cattle-traders 
through Xamaqua Land towards Cape Towm, and subsequently 
accepted the superintendence of the copper-mines first worked on 
the Swakop and afterwards on the Kuisip rivers by a Colonial 
Company. 

In the beginning of 1859 he again set out northw^ard, hoping to 
reach the Cunene or Noiirse River, the mouth of which, in the 
Atlantic, is in about 17^ s. lat. and which had been discovered in 
18:^4. On the l!2nd March, 1859, he succeeded in reaching a 
great northern river. 

It was a noble stream, 200 or 300 yards broad, of great appa- 
rent depth, with a current 24 or 3 miles per hour, not flowing to 
the west hut to the eastward, or towards the centre of the continent, 
iiisteael of to the coast, lie naturally concluded that this could 
not be the Cuneiie, but the Ciiobe River. 31 r. Anders&on first 
reached the river in 17' 30' s. lat. and longitude about 19'^ E. 
He descended it in canoes about 40 miles south-east, to visit the 
paramount chief Chikongo. and afterwards traced it up to about a 
degree above where he tirst struck it. The opinion he formed, by 
his own examination and the reports of natives, was that the waters 
of the Okavango must form the westernmost branch of the great 
Zambesi ; the channel of the Teoghe, given off at Libebe's Island, 
being too small to receive more than an inconsiderable portion of 
them. 
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The sources of the river Mr. Andeivson learned were 20 da^s’ 
journey to the ('probably lOo to 200 miles , and this would 

considerably contract the limits assin*ned to the ])robable course of 
the Cuneue Iiiver. 

V\ orn out with toil and fever, ]Mr. Andersson was eventually 
relieved by the freiierous exertions of IMr. Frederick Green, and 
lor some years after resided at Otjimbenque, where his home im- 
parted an air of civilisation and even of refinerneiit to the village 
he had e?ttibli.-hed. 

jMr. F. Green has since succeeded in reaching the Ciinene River 
from Damara Land, in July, 1805, 170 miles w.N.w. from On- 
donga. It surpassed the Okavaiiao in the beauty of its scenery ; 
the latter flowed clear and dark-blue like the sea, through a level 
country with low banks, bordered by reeds or corn-fields, and with 
comparatively few trees ; but tlie (Aiiiene, soipcwhat turbid from 
the soil it pa^^scd over, glided smooth as mirror between forest-clad 
banks — the trees, especially when islands divided the stream, over- 
arching and sometimes nearly meeting across it. 

Mr. Green supposes the Okavango and the Cuneiie to have a 
common source in the marshes of the elevated plain of the interior ; 
but the Cuneue, then running about 2;i miles an hour, and occa- 
sionally rising as the flood-marks showed 15 or 20 feet higher, 
soon reached the mountain-g'oi'gcs to the AV.s.w., down which it 
must rush with greatly accelerated \elocity. lie reached a spot 
only 15 days’ journey distant from Mossamedes or Little Fish Bay ; 
hut he did not rit^k the descent with waggons through so moun- 
tainous a country. 


XIX.— m Pamir and the Sources of the Amu-Daria. Bv 
M. Y EXIUKOF. Translated, for the Royal Geographical Society, 
from the ‘Journal of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. 
Petersburgh, ISbl,’ by J. Michell, Esq.* 

It has been very truly observed that the surface of the moon is 
better known to us than many parts of our own planet. Of 
this fact we may be easily convinced by comparing Behr and 
Medler s admirable map, or some of the clear photographs of the 
moon with the delineation of some parts of our globe. Science 
freely penetrates into the distant expanses of the heavens, but 
meets with insuperable obstacles to its progress on earth, where 


* This and the following (Art. XX.) are the memoirs discussed by General Sir 

Henry Kawlinson, in his discourse on the travels of Georg Ludwig von 

published in the ‘ Proceedings, » vol. x. p. 1.34 et seq. See also Lettei-s of m! 
Khanikof, Extracts qona the Journal of Georg Lud^^ig von and Observa- 

tions by Lord Strangford, ‘ Proceedings,’ vol. x. p. 301 ei seq. 
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the enmity of human races often renders whole regions inacces- 
sible, The table-land of the Pamir, the Bolor Range, and the 
sources of the Oxus, are localities which answer to this description.^ 
From the sources of the river Koshkar, the extreme point of 
Russian survey, to Peshawur and the adjacent country under 
British dominion, the distance is not above 6t)0 geographical 
miles, a smaller interval of space than that existing between 
St. Petersburg and Warsaw; and yet we do^ not see the slightest 
prospect of the geography of this region being cleared up. The 
political condition of the inhabitants ot both slopes of the Bolor 
is too hostile to be favourable to the peaceful aspirations of geo- 
graphy, and it is onlv by the thunder of artillery that the 
geographical gloom which envelojies the extensive uplands of 
inner Asia may successfully be dissipated. 

An attempt on my part to elncidatQ the geography ot a region 
to which even Ritter and Humboldt could give no distinct delinea- 
tion would appear an act of unpardonable temerity. One circum- 
stance will, 1 hope, exonerate me from any imputation of bold- 
ness. In the spring of ISoP, when preparing to start on one of 
my expeditions into the interior of Asia, I chanced by good fortune 
to light on two very important sources of information relative to 
the geography of the Bolor, the existence of which has apparently 
been unknown to European and to our own native geographers. 
"With the assistance of these new materals we shall, I hope, be able 
partly to unravel that gordian knot of geography which twenty 
years ago formed the subject of a paper contributed by one of our 
travellers, Mr. P. Chihachef, to the Memoirs of our Society. 
Before describing the new sources of information discovered by 
me, I shall first make an extract from Humboldt’s ^ Asie Centraie’ 
with reference to the Bolor, in order that it may be more clearly 
seen in what the principal geographical questions relating to this 
region really consist, and to what extent the newly discovered 
materials are able to supply answers to them. As was truly said 
by the great Arago, a question properly put is already half 
solved ; and where is this question of the Pamir more clearly set 
forth than in the pages of Humboldt’s classical work ? 

“The cliaiii of the Bolor, particularly that portion of it which chiefly bears 
this appellation, and is situated between aiiel dOF hit., forms at present 
the natural huiiiidaiy of China on the west. CoinnienciiiL," from the Terek-taii 
and the Tiaii-shaUjOr from the ranur phdoau to Badakhslian, colossal mountain 
ranges present insurmountable difficulties to the I'asba^o of military forces. 
Twice oid\ — that is, once durine; the Han dynasty, contemporary with the 
Jioman Kejaihhc and Tiberius, and once duriu;^ the llan dynasty, coeval with 
the reiyii ot Cliailemagne — weie the etloits of the Chinese to penetrate into 
the feitile valleys of tlie Oxus and Jaxartes crowned with success.* More 


* Towards the latter part of the last century the Chinese were also masters of 
the Bolor and Badakhshan, though not for long. 
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than a hundred years before onr era, diirincr the reiern of the Emperor Vu-di, at 
the time of the wars with the Huiri^-nu, Ftrumnah became a Chinese coii'inest, 
and remained in that coiiditiun for some tune. The diminution in heieht of 
the Boior at its northern point of proloiuMtion, and aft).r its intersection by the 
Asferah ranie, renilers the jassao^e from little Bukhara into Kukaii com- 
paratively easy. 

*‘The etymoiotry of the word Boior, varied also into Beliir, is as unsettled as 

that of the gi eater part of the mtiuntam chains and lai'Lte rivers 

The town and kingdom of Boior, at the souicls of the aic of ancient 

date. In the ^’ear htO D.c. the Buddlii&t traveller Ilir n-lVan sa\> : ‘To the 
south of the Pamir valh-y, a:ter civ'ssin,:: a mountain, one roaches the kiii'^dom 
of Bodo-lo, which produces much gold and silver/ 

This allusion to the wealth of the Boior serves to explain the 
discovery of auriferous sand in the Oxus, although Humboldt is 
of opinion that the birthplace of the gold is on the eastern ^lope 
of the range/ Even in the middle of the eighteenth centuryj 
during the reign of the .Emperor Tsian-lun, the Jesuit lelix 
D’Arocha placed the Boior (Bo-lo-euth) as one of the points on 
the list of his astronomical determinations. There is also a river 
called the Boior, which after a curving course through \ oklian 
becomes one of the sources of the Jihuii. 

“ The appellation of the Tsun-lin, or Onion Mountain'^, belongs properly to 
the intersection of the Boior an<l Kiicii-luri ranges, and particularly to the 
northern and eastern portions of the inouutaui knot, d'lie (Jluiie^e, however, 
extend this de>ignariou not only to tin* wliolu ut the Boior, but also to the 
eastern part of the Hiiulu-Kush. Ilncn-tsan, tor instance, a]<plif s the name of 
Boior to the town and kingdom, A\hile he calls the mountain chain 'I’sun-liii. 
The Buddhist taacst Fa-hian, the predecessor of lIuell-t^an hy 1:^40 years, and 
the author of tlie Foo-kue-ki, only passed through the southern pait ot the 
Boior when proceeding: from I\ok:ui to Ladakh. ‘ d'he kingdt mot Ladakh,’ he 
says, Mies ami<lst tlie Thun-ljn ^Mountains.'’ It is supposed that he speaks heie 
of a part of Ballistan, generally called little Thibet. 

The uninterrupted prolongation of the meridional chain of the Boior com- 
mences from the parallel of 32^' to tlie south of its intersection by the 
Himalayas, Kuen-lun, and Hmdu-Kiish, to 4.3^^ on the north of its inter- 
section \>v the Tian-shan, which range here respectively receives the names of 
Asferah, Kipchak, and Terek-TaiT. The chain thus extends over a distance 
of 860 miles (1300 versts). Tlie dominating ]>oinrs probahl}-^ rise above 
18,000 feet, and are situated between 35° and 40^^ lat., occuning particu- 
iaily at the knots, with the ramies extending parallel with the equator. 
The southern knot especially is ot colossal jintporiiuiis both in bicailth and 
relative altitude. The wonderful labours of Elphinsfoiic and Burncs, in con- 
junction with the daring explorations of Lieut. Wood and Dr. Lord, have made 
us acquainted with this region of marvels. 

“ The extension of the Boior chain, and its range from north to south, were 
well known to the traveller Ilucn-t.san. He asserts with ureat distinctness 
that ‘ the Tsun-lin ^Mountains abut on the south on the great snow’y range (the 
Hmdu-Kush), and reach on the north the AVaim Sea (Iss}k-kul) and the 
ihousand Springs, or Min-Bulak.’ The addition of this latter remaik would 
apparently establi.sh the continuity of the range to the sources of the Kazyurt, 
which intersects Minbulak and the Kendyrtah. range. In older to fix the 


* Allusion to one of these birthplaces of gold will be made hereafter. 
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direction of the axis of the Bolor I was obliged to rest this axis eastward on 
Kashgar and Yarkent, and westward on Cabul, Bukhara, Kokan, and Tashkent* 
The accuracy of these astronomical positions is very unequal, and the danger 
of error is all the greater, inasmuch as we have to deal not with a chain that 
runs parallel to the equator as the Tian-shan, wlieic the latitudes are of 
moment, hut vith a meridional range, the determination of the position 
of which will be greatly influenced, by errors in the longitudes. In the greater 
portion of the recent maps of Asia the results obtained and published by Father 
Felix D’Aroeba are to a great extent <lisregnrded, even in the matter of longi- 
tudes. It IS my opinion that in the advance of new astronomical determi- 
nations in this region the old points must be adhered to.’’ 

By comparing’ various data, Humboldt arrived at the conclusion 
that the axis of the Bolor forms with the meridian an angle of 
9” BY' to the west, and that its position through the parallel of 
32^“ may be fixed in longitude 91^ 5U' E. of Ferro ; through 
parallel 40" in long. 89f ""j and through parallel 44^ in long, 89'^ 25', 
where the Kazyurt terminates. 

“ The chain of the Bi lor, like the greater part of all long ranges, consists of 
smaller parallel chains divided from each other by high valleys and jdateaux. 
This luct IS established by the details of the description of the three great passes 
through the Dolor. The most northern of these passes leads from Yarkcnd and 
Kashgar to Kokan. Caravans laden u irh ten, destined for the market of Bukhara, 
leave the region watered by the tributaries of lake I.oKnor and cioss two 
mountain chains before reaching the basin of the Syr-Daria and the Aral Sea. 
’j'he tiist mountain pass on this difficult route, which runs from south-east to 
liufth-west, cccurs at that portion of the Celestial Mountains called the Teiek- 
tail. This is the Kashgar-davan pass, which many gergrapliers have converted 
into a mountain chain. After clearing: this first barrier, which runs from cast 
to wt'st, caravans proceed through the nortliern prolomration of the Bolor, 
between Fsh and Andidjan, which is situated on the left bank of the Syr- 
Daiia. 'I'liis route from Ikicniana beyond the Imaus through the ‘stone 
tower' \v^s known at a remote period. AVe are able to trace this route by 
two march-routes of a recent period.'^ ['fhe march-route of IMir-Isset-Ulla, 
from Kashgar to Kokan, JOrqv'ofh, ‘ Mag. Asiatique,’ t. ii., and a Russian 
maich-route from Tashkent to Kashgar, placed at Humboldt’s disposal by 
Count Cankreen.] ‘‘Beyond this pass south nard there is the Pamir pass, 
which extends through a continuation of the Bolor to the north of its inter- 
section by the Asferah range, approximately in lat. 41^'^ (371° — 32° 5' ?). 
The next [vass is that which was tiavcrsed by Father Goez, in IflOS, wlicn pro- 
ceeding from KarsliU tiirouah Sukul and Ikirkeiul. Ritter was the first to 
direct "attention to the loiite of the Jesuit missionary from Karshu, which 
]ieg — if we adopt as a basis Lieiit. AVood’s observations on the sources of 
the ( >xus — appiuximately in latitude 37° lOb Tlie Pamir Pass — a description 
of whicli is extant fioin the fitli century — is tlie most celebrated in the whole 
of the Bolor ISIonntains. The division ot the range into subsidiary chains 
becomes visible here in the difference of climate and fuim of vegetation ; and 
this dividun is so apparent tliat "Macartney, in liis beautiful ma[> attached to 
ElphinsUiues journey, custinamishes the cliains of the Pamir, Bolor, and 
Bad.iklisham The Buddhist traveller, Son-Yun, who cro.ssed tlie Bolor in 
a direction from cast to nest after leaving Khotan, speaks of tw'o chains, the 
eastern of nhich he calls the Great Isun-Lin. 

“ It now' remains tor me,” continues Humboldt, “ after giving a general sketch 
of the Bolor, to dwell more particularly on the principal mountain heights of 
the region. It is only impossible to say whether these elevated points rise 
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immediately out of the ranee or ^^llcthe^ they occur at the side of it. Eehveen 
Gileit and Chitiah that is 'bet\\een the inter&ectiuiis of the southern and 
Durtheru Iliinlu-Kush, ri^es the culobsil } eak ot Tutiikiui, which, jiuleiiiii: fium 
the an;iles ot elevation iroin bcine dibtaiici>, not 1» ss than 31 !<j 0 toises in 
height (ae'conliiii: to Eljhinstune) ; this peak oLCurs in the eabtern |ait ot the 
Bolur, in latitiule 35 25'. Oiu^ degree nrothward of thi^ and nearly 

under latitude 3T°, hetween Katshu and Vokhan, is the riishtekhar group,* 
which extends from s.s.e. to y.x.w ; hut howovtr coiossal thi^ group may 
api ear, it f(»rnis only tlie giuiie or an ujheaNal still highir, known undor the 
name of the Bain ir, and CLhdaatcd throimhuut the whole of Ontiul Asia as 
a mountain to winch all other Miow-ca^ped niountaiin'i muat in comparison 
be considered low,” 

Turning then to descriptions of the ramlr, lluinboldt alludes 
to the obser\ations of Euruouf, and to Xeueuiann's translation of 
‘Son-Yun/ citing then lluen-t?an, who sa\fe : — 

“The Pamir Plain extends InOO h (rom east to w<‘st and lOO ii from south 
to north ; it is situated h^uweeu-two siit»\\y inouutains, liiam is sown theie, 
but everythinj; grows badly, lii the middle ul thejilain the IhagonV Lake, 
the wat'Ts of which aie daik green, and full (*f tortoise'^, s«]i:nks, cnc'diles, and 
diairons. Foxt s, swans, and wild duel s tre([iu‘nt these watris d'o the west 
of Dragon's Lakef tlu-ie issia s a larce torrerit wlneh fiow^s towards the 
Oxub ; another torrent, wlneh tlows tow aids Ka-huar, issius out of the lake on 
the east. To tlie south of the Pamir Plain, alter ciossing the mountain, lies 
the kingdom of Bolor, wdicre much gold and sihir are puicured.” 

In the interval bet\veen Iluen-tsan and Wood (183S), the only 
traveller who visited these parts was iMarco lYlo. This enter- 
prising man may have crossed over the Pamir in 1277, but it is 
difficult to ascertain from the account he <fives whether lie did 
actually traverse the plateau. From the phrase ‘“‘it is said, 
which he uses in his description of the Famir, it must be con- 
cluded that he did not visit this locality himself. He was de- 
tained by illness a whole year at Badakhshan, and from this place 
he might easily have reached Kashgar by crossing the Bolor in 
a more southerly direction than that followed by Father Goez. 
In every case his description of the Pamir is exactly similar to 
that given by Huen-tsan and Wood ; the latter especially coin- 
cides with him in the smallest details. 

“ Proceeding from Badakhshan to the north-east and east,” says Marco Polo, 

“ one leaches, after passing several small castles along the hank ot one river, 
the iirovince of Vokhan, the inhabitants of w hich jnoiess islarnism. Journeying 
three days more in an easterly and a north-easterly direction one ariives after 
a prolonged ascent at the sumnjit of a range of mountains which they say ate 
^ il [jni alto luo[jo dd rnO)ido^ When the tiaveller liuds Ijimt'elt in this place 
he sees between two mountains a large lake, out of whicli issiKs a tine river. 
The plain yields such fine pasturage that the leanest cattle get fat in ten 
days.” 

In these mountains ^larco Polo did not see any birds, whereas 


Vide Addenda, I. 


t Ibid., II. 
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Wood says that the lake was covered with them, which agrees 
with the account of IIuen*tsaii. 

“Iiibpite, however, of the snikina: ^imi]a^ry, topo_rraphical and physical, 
between the accounts of Son-Yun Huen-tsan (diiU-Gdo), Marco Polo 

(1277), and Lieutenant Wuxi (1^3S), the geoirrapher bcekinu" to ascertain the 
position of a point is never suie of tlte identity of any locality. He is at a 
loss to know whether the desiL;nation of the Pamir helunus exclusively to one 
plain, which Huen-tsan calls Po-mi-lo, or to the whole ot the extensive [tlatcau 
taking twelve days to cross, as stated by Marco Polo. The Venetian tra- 
veller, like Iluen-tsam says at the end of his description that to the south of 
the rainir is ‘ ILlora,” but he dues not mention that the plateau of the Ikimir 
terms the water-parrin^^ between the basins of the Oxus and Lob-Xor. iMarco 
Polo vi-.ited the province of Vukhan, and it is surprising that he did not learn 
that the ‘tine river ’ tiuwiug out ot the alpine lake was the Oxus, the same river 
that lornis the limit uf Vukhan, on the north. The western extremity of 
Sary-kul Lake, which is one of the sources uf the Oxus, is situated, according 
to Wood, in lat. 37^ 27', and IoUlt. 91^ i 20' e. of Ferro. According to the 
accounts gathered by Macartney during Fl])hinstone s memorable expedition, 
two ( ther lakes exiht in the zone of the Pamir, namely, Kara-kul, in lat. 
oS^ dog and Surik-kul, in lat. 39° 10', marked on ^Macartney’s map con- 
salerahly to tlie nortliward of the [irmcipal soiuce uf the Oxus, which is placed 
in lat. o8° V>', Macartney shows no rmtlets fiom these lakes, situated, one 
1° 23', and the other 1° 43' to the nortli of the Sarv-kul of dVoud. Tlie ex- 
cellent map of John Arrowsinith, coubtiuctcd m 1S34 lor the work of Alex- 
ander Ihirnes, dues not altogether agree with the statements res] ccting the 
Pamir in the text of Ihii lies’ work. ‘ Tiie centre of the plateau,' says Fumes, 
‘ is Sarvk-kul, out of which there should issue, according to all accounts, the 
Jaxartes, Oxus, and a branch of the Indus. This plateau, which affords excel- 
lent pasturage, extends round the lake fur a distance of six days’ journey in 
circumference; and it is said that from this elevation all the adjacent hills 
appear below the observer.’ 

ArrowsmitliY map shows also, in lat. 3S° 40', Lake Dzarik-kul, doubtless 
the Siirik-kul of Fumes’ narrative ; it is represented as one of the sources of 
the Oxus (Vokhan Fiver), and as a basin rather elongated from north to east, 
somewhat resemMmg the Sarv-knl of Lieutenant Wood. Fut the latter lake 
IS situated 1° 13' mure southward of L’^zaiik-kiil uf Airuwsmith’s lirst map. 

“On the same map, to the inath-east of Dzaiik-kul, in lat. 38° 56', there 
appears the much larcer lake of Kara-kiil, out ot which tlow’s, on the east 
(yb/e Klaproth's tna]>), the Fiver Taslihalj k, aKo called the Yhiman>l)aria, and 
which lower down leoeives liixt tlie names of th(‘ Kashgar-Daria, and then that 
of the Tarym. Lastly, still uiok* iiurthwaud ot Kaia-kul, Arrow'smith’s map 
shows a thud alpine lake — that ot Fiaii-kul (39' lb ). 

“All those con''ideratioiis tend to show that a similar liability to that pre- 
viously uhserveil by me in my r<,'Sf'aic]ie> inru the geography ot the Xew World 
exists aUo here, namely, the liability not only to transfer the same points to 
the iiuitli and soutli, but also to confound }aorer names together. t)ii ^Ha- 
cartuey’s map 8urik-kul is placf.d nioie nortlnvurd than Kara-kul, while on 
Anowsinith’s it ap['ears more <t>iuhwMnl. ZimiiK rmaiiii inserts both Fzarik- 
kul and Kaia-kul lakos almo^r m tlie Mime parallel (4 39^ on the i’amir I’lain, 
and shows one of the hranehos of The < >xus (the Fatsu) as (unanating from 
Dzaiyk-kiil in a directiiui tiom north to -oiith. Fut the lake visited by' Wood 
discdiaiges another hiaiich (Fui a-^ary-kul; m a flirect.ou from east to west 
(this branch tlow's to the southward of the celebrated luhy imnes). The very 
name of Sary-kul (Dzaryk-kui) has become a pndillc source ot error. Besides 
a lake or lakes of this name, there are many inhabited places west and east of 
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tlie Bolor which bear the same appellation, though their situation differs con- 
sideiably in ]X)int ot latitude. 

“ Although the })osition of the Pamir in connexion with the astronomically 
fixed liihe ot Saryk-kul 2d) becomes determinable, the plateau it&elt is 
nor nevertheless uniformly inserted on all maps. ^Macaitnev’s ])Osition lor the 
Pamir is between 38' 10~3U- ; Pahbdli's .30^— ; Klaproth’s 3lP 30' ; 

Arrowsmitli’s (on his map to Durncs’ work) 3^^ 40' — 30- .“i.o' ; hitttr’s 30^31'; 
Arrowsmith’s (map to Wood’s wurk) 374— 3^^; Zimmermann’s 30"— 30”^ 5'. 
A\ hen the ‘ Bombay Gazette ' gave the tir>t accounts of Wood's journey to the 
sources of the Oxiis, to Lake Sary-kul, and to the plateau 15,0t>O feet high, it 
was imagined that this dauntless explorer was much more to the soiithwaul 
of the rcuion of the Pamir ])roi)er than he actually was. For some time I also 
shared this supposition. But the puhlication of \V('io<rs valuahle work soon 
dissipated luy d<iubts respecting the kleutuy of the Pamir with the neinlibour- 
hoe>d of the Sary-kul. The traveller was surrounded by those Kirghizes who 
give themselves out as masters of the whole of the Pamir. When at the point 
of junction of tlie two hranehes of tlie L^i»per Oxus, at Issar (37'^ 2'), AVood 
being in uncertainty as to which route he should follow, heard that the 
northern branch was called the Pamir branch. The Pamir was elfscvibed to 
him by the Kirghizes as a high alpine region, ^^hich might very propeily 
include the lakes of Ltian-kul and Kara-kul, in latitude Tliese Kirghizes 

statcKl in a very positive manner ‘ that Lake Sary-kul was situated on the roof 
ot the woihl, and that tin’s roof was the Pamir.’ 'I'hc road along wliich Wood 
ascended to Sary-kul is the caravan-road to Yarkend. It is to be regretted 
that the traveller does not state which part of the Pamir is called the Little 
Pamir. 

“ The Oxus is formed, like many other large rivers, by the junction of several 
branches, so that we may set aside the doubt ns{)ecting the lake uhich, ac- 
cording to Pliny, forms its veritable source. But is the Sary-kul of Wood the 
L^rauon's Lake of Son-Yun and Huen-tsan ? The route of the first of these 
Buddliist travellers, who started from Tashhalyk (39^ 10'), luns, according to 
the Chinese text, not froin south to %vest, but due x\est, and does not a})parently 
ajiproach hit. 37° 27'. At the same time, however, the fable of the dragon is 
identical in the accounts of Son-Yun and fluen-tsan, and the latter it aj>pears 
proceeded in a north-east direction, which might lead to Sary-kul. It is not 
so easy to see bow, travelling south towards the Bolor, where there is much 
gold, tlie traveller could reach Taslibalyk. It would be necessary to ])re- 
siippose the Ko-panto kingdom, which extends further eastward than the Bolor, 
as being situated far to the .south.” 

These are the words of the great natural philosopher to whom 
the geography of Central' Asia owes its foundation. It is not 
difficult to see what Humboldt still required, in order that his 
clear mind might present the same definite and lucid picture 
of the Bolor and sources of the Oxus as he drew of the Andes, 
or the general features of the orography of Asia. He had 
no evidence connecting in an unbroken chain the fragmentary 
statenienta of travellers. The Bolor and the Highland of the 
Pamir were considered as being unvlsited by a single traveller 
along a route from north to south. The chaos of geographical 
accounts respecting this region was so great that Zimmermann, 
the celebrated geographer of Berlin, could, even when working 
Under the guidance ot Ritter himself, only produce a very con- 
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fused and unintellifrlble map. It was to be expected that the 
connectin.i^-link would be discovered, that is, that some one would 
undertake to realise the scheme which had been contemplated by 
the Russian Guvernmeut durii\i? the early part of this century. 
Very fortunately such a necessary source of information respecting 
the geoo’raphy of lliith Asia has been discovered, irrespective of 
the long-neglected expeditionary project ; nay, we possess two new 
sources of information which mutually corroborate and amplify 
each other, although they have nothing in common in regard to 
their compilation. 

I here allude to the 'Travels through Upper Asia from Kashgar, 
Tashbalvk, Rolor, Badakhshan, Vokhan, Kokan, Turkestan, to the 
Kirghiz Steppe, and back to Cashmere, through Samarcand and 
Yarkend C to the Chinese itinerary translated by Klaproth 
in 1821, leading from Kashgar to Yarkend, Northern India, 
Bairini, Yabtuar, Badakshan, Bolor, Vokhan, and Kokan, as for 
as Karat ail ^lountain:?. The enumeration alone of these places 
must, I fhould imagine, excite the irresistible curiosity of all who 
have made the geography of Asia their study. These fresh 
sources of information are truly of the highest importance. As 
regards the 'Travels,' it is to be inferred from the Preface, and 
from certain observations in the narrative, that the author was a 
German, an agent of the East India Company, despatched in the 
beginning of this, or at the latter part of the last century, to pur- 
chase horses for the British army. The original account forms 
a mairnificeiit manuscript work iu the German language, accom- 
panied by forty >ketch-maps of the country traversed. The text has 
also been translated into Trench in a separate manuscript, and 
the maps worked into one itinerary in admirable style. The 

Christian name of this traveller, Georg Ludwig von , appears 

over the preface, but the surname has been erased. Klaproth’s 
itinerary is so far valuable as the physical details are extremely 
circumstantial; almost e\ery mountain is laid down, and care 
taken to indicate whether it is wooded or snow-capped; while 
equal care is taken to show whetlier the inhabitants are nomads 
or a stationary people. Ivuins, bridges, and villages are also 
intelligibiv designated, so that although the same scale is not pre- 
served throughout, its value, lucidity, and minuteness, are not 
thereby deteriorated. ^\dtliout entering into details respecting 
these materials, the first of wdiicli is especiidly deserving of wide 
publicity, I shall proceed to gi\e extracts from that portion of the 
‘Travels’ which relates immediately to the Bolor and the sur- 
rounding region. 

o o 

The road from Kashs^ir to Tashburik If^^ads throuo:h well-cultivated fields 
and hijildands, which strttch as tar as the Altyntag Mountains. At the j'.eriod 
when Kashgar was governed by its own princes, gold to the value of more 
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than 180,000 ducats was yearly extracted from the mines of these moimiains. 
But the Chinese Government have tilled up all the old mines and woikiues, 
and even fio<xled those parts of the country wheie mines mic;ht he opened. 
Moreover, all the neiulibouriuLt heights are uuavded hy Kalmyk i*jckets. The 
working of these mines must he very easy, and according to some local par- 
ticulars given me by the Aimenian Guka, no shafts in all probability were 
ever sank hero, nor levels dreamed of. in the possession of my friend I saw 
a specimen of quartz as large as a man’s dst, of a daik brown colour, and 
intersected with veins ('if gold. Guka valued this s]) 0 Cimeri at 40 ducats. Gold- 
yicldiiiLi sand is also lonnd in Giimri rivulet, which flow's eastward from the 
above iiioiintains to the lliver Ka»luar. C)ii ti.e following day I joined a 
cara\an which was halting at Tas>hburik in expectation of some loads of 
rhubarb, a great quantity ol w’hich is exported from hence into Pm’sia. 

“On the ‘2 1st of June we crossed the Yapuar lliver, wdiich flows past the 
town, and stjout the niizht in a good caravan^ari, near which the Taktabash 
rivulet, falling into the Yapuar from a rock d(A> feet high, ioims a line cascatle, 
and a}»peurs to be lost in spray as it rushes down between the niinn^rous ciags. 
The heaiiry of tliis scene was enhanced by the splendour of tlie sun, wduch 
formed a double rainbow* in the misty vapour. Our second night-halt was at 
Ola rivulet, w*hich also flows into the Yapuar, and w^hich supplied us Avith some 
excellent trout. 

“ Farther Ave.stw*ard the road led us uninterruptedly along the southern hank 
of the Yapuar, AA'liich descends in a continued senes of cascades. This riA*er 
issues out of the Lake Kara-kul and flows eastward through a valley bordered 
by high hills. This valley is very fertile, and the pastures of its meadows, 
on Avhich the herds of the pastoral Burut-Bolsa tribe Aveie browsing, is remark- 
ably rich.” 

This is the same route that was followed by Son-Yun in pro- 
ceedinor to Drag^on^s Lake. 

O O 

“ As Ave ascended the Yapuar the country became Avilder and the air colder. 
The high Cbahar-Aller A[ountains rose on the north, Avliilc on the north-Avest 
appeared the summit of the Tengii-4dub, partly lost in the clouds. After the 
Himalayas this Avas the highest mouniain that 1 had seen.* At the distance 
of about one agatch from Avhcnce the Yapuar issues out of Kara-kul Lake, 
AA'e crossed from the right bank to the left, and proceeded tow*ards the lake, to 
the p<hnt at which the Katun rivulet falls into it. 

“ Oil the 24th of June we continued our journey along the northern shore 
of Kara-kul ; but soon after midday a storm, acconrpanied by a drift of fine 
snow, compelled us to halt and ];ass the night at the loot of the Alalyk Moun- 
tains. On the folloAA mg day the storm subsided. 4 he water of the lake is 
of a daik colour, and during the continuance ol the storm tlie Avaves breaking 
on the rockv shores produced a great noise. Accouling to the statements of 
the Buruts Avho accompanied me, the lake contains plenty of fish. On an 
island ill the centre of it there must be a Avarm sjiiing emitting strong sul- 
phurous fumes, as native sulphur is found close by in tlie foim of crystals, 
Avbich the Buruts collect and bring in great tpiantities to the market of 
Kashgar. There is also a kind of sulphurous mud Asliich is used Avith success 
for mange in horses. 

“ About ten years ago a battle took place near Alalyk and L'lyatcb moim- 


* It is also here, on the meridian of Ush and Andijan and a little southward of 
these places, that the Kirghizes and Turkistauis, who visited Ferganeh, placed 
the highest points in Central Asia. They gave the name of the Alai to the whole 
of this elevated mass, under which designatfon the Bolor range is sometimes com- 
prised. — Aofe of M. Veniukof. 
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tnins between the Chinese and the Belors, which terminated in the overthrow 
and subjection of the latter. On the 26th ot June we halted in the defile 
where th<; battle was foudit ; this delile is the real key to all the countries 
lyinp: to the eastward, ^dl the roads leadin,a: Iroin the west unite at a short 
distance beyond it. The natural strength of the pass is so iireat that a sin.de 
redoubt with two batteries and a ganison of 500 or 600 men mi"ht hold a 
strong army at check, as the hills on the riirlit and left are inaccessible to 
cavalry and artillery, and the narro^v pathways would with ditliculty be 
traversed by infantry. 

“It is incom]a'ehensible wdiy the former inhabitants of this redon wdten 
bnildiiig the fortitlcations, of winch the rums are still visible to the south of 
the defile, did not lortiiy tlie pass itself, which might have been done with 
vcr\' little trouble. They built an excellent ^tono brid.ge over the Aksu, 
consisting of one arch of considerable sjtan. AVe ]'as^e<l the night on a Inch 
S])ot, at aK')ut half an acatcli to the south of this bridge. Tlie rapid Pana 
torrent takes its rise here and flows through a deep and rucky defile towards 
the river Pohu*. Some nomads of the Chingir-Geiha tribe were at that time 
camping at its mouth, and we encountered many ol these wanderers along the 
course of the river to the very town of Pulor. The wdiole of this deep and 
liorrur-iiispiring valley is filled with largo ruins, showing that at one time it 
was inhabited by a settled people. It is said that the capital of this people 
w^as situated at Koolit iMmintain, along both hanks of the Mingis rivulet, 
where extensive nuns are tci he seen to the ]ireseut day. 

“ After crossing the Kuzluk Paver we entered a dense forest called Kasbatir, 
which extends south-west waid fur 12 agatches, reaching to the burdcis of 
Badakhshan. I found a mmierous horde of nomads ('D the light bank <.'f the 
J)olor, and I remained among them several da\s purchasing horses, fiSO of 
which I despatched to Kashgar. To the leader ot these liorses I entrush-d 
two copies of the account of my journey and an equal number of sets of 
geugiapliicul maps, completed by me up to that [ ciiod, in order to insure their 
.safety. 

“ lletweeii the mounrairiS Ashnlash and Klirator there is a very large mine 
of native cinnabar, which the Belors cairy to Badaklishan and Kashgar in its 
native state and m tin; form of mercury. The \itld fiom this mine amounts 
to 40,000 (>z. of silver. AVhile among the Belor-Oina nomads I tasted a very 
strong rectified s}»irit calleil telik-aiaki, which is disniled from some black 
l>erries resembling cherries. 

“ Oil the 3rd of July 1 reached the tow'u of Bolor, and wxas well rcceiveii, 
not only by the Chinese gema-al, Kulmetu, hut also by the Armenian trader 
Kurlak, to whom I ^vas recommended by Guka. So successful W'as I in 
gaining the laviuii* of the Governor by m} upraises of his victory, that he was 
much "pleaded wdth me, and requested me to nmain some turn* longer wntli 
them at Bolt'r, on account of the great horse fair at Dadakhshan, wliich would 
not he held until the end of Angu^r. 

“ On the 23rd of August I was at last ahh to leave Bolor. At about half 
an agatch fiom tiie town we crossed a rapid nver, and procee<led across the 
mountains through a locky and daiigeious delile, alter clearing which we 
passed thr<*iigh some otluTS, calle<l collectively Blakh. Tw'o rividets w'hich 
flow* through tiie^e detiles f(»rm the small river Xamzir, which fads into the 
Piver Du vail,'"' thiough a narrow' and deep gorge thickly ch.thed with trees. 
Xear the Badakhshanian village ot Palok a tine bridge leads across the 
Duvau Paver, hut the Kaltaii- Agatch Fuiest uij1\ comes to an end at Amin 
rivulet. 


* This Itiver Duvau is in all probability the branch of the Oxus which takes its 
rise in Lake 6ar\ *kul. — *Veb: <>f M. ] f^niuLof, 
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“ On the 25tli of August I safely reached Badaldishan. This town is situated 
on the southern bank of the hiver Sharud, and inhabited by Mahometans, who 
aie iioveiiitd by a separate sultan, amenable, however, to the supreme authority 
ot tht Chinese. Although the Cldiiese garrison of tins place is very small, the 
native ruler is, for many reasons, tirnily attached to the Chinese Uovern- 
m<-ut, the princi[)al being the great protit derived by his subjects from the 
couve\ance of merchamlize between i’er^ia and Kashgar, which latter place 
has been subject to China since the establishment of the Chinese at Badakh- 
shan. Thedistiict of Badakhshan is watered by the Duvan and Sharud, and is 
extiemel}' fertile. Besides the trade in horses, cattle, leather, and leather 
mauutactures, a consideralhe traffic is carried on in precious stones ; such as 
rubies, sap[)hires, hyacinths, and a particular desciiptioii of lapis-lazuli, -which 
camiut bo obtained anywhere else of such excellent quality and in such 
ahum lance. 

“ The beautiful plains which extend between the mountains are so fertile, 
that they can trnly he called the granaiies of this region, and they even snpjdy 
rice and barley to many of the neighbouring countries. All the necessaries of 
lite for the poor are here tbimd in abundance. The situation of the country is 
one <»i great strength, and the region is only a])proachahle through live narrow 
defiles. Tlie uorih-easteru defile through which 1 passed was delended at the 
Village of Tur by a lurtress and by some redoubts’ in the Kamzir Valky ; 
similar works of defence are erected in tbe otlier valleys. Whoever is ruler 
of Bolor and Badakhshan is in a position not only to dictate to the Chinese at 
Kasligar and Yarkeud, but also is master of the road that leads to India. The 
hue camels possessed by the inhabitants arc another source of nebes to the 
country. Tliese animals are very strung, have extraordinary jx^-vvers of 
endurance, an<l carry loads of every descri[»tion. 

“ After recovering irom the lever under which I had suffered from the end 
of August to the latter part of Januarv, I left Badakhshan in company wdth 
matt} travellers and traders who were taking goods to Vokhan. We proceeded 
noi Inwards at first, and then bent our couise to the wx'st. Our first halt w^as 
at the village of Banirlik, situated close to Bol Lake, and justly celebrated for 
the excellence of the cheese that bears its name. The inhabitants carry on 
a lucrative trade in this cheese, which resembles the Butch in taste. On 
the foilowuiig day w^e made a junniey of 12 agatch to rinnahmud, a fortified 
village on the right bank of the Duvan, w hich at this place is very broad 
and rapid, and over winch we crossed on the following day in broad ferry- 
I'oats. As far as Suita the country is both fertile and pleasant m aspect ; 
lieyond that }»oiut, however, the mountains extend again across the face ol the 
Cum 1 try. 

The road beyond brought us to Ladkiil Lake ; w e then ascended a narrow 
and rocky valley, at tlie licad of wliich, between Kartiii and Jilak mountains, 
tlicre is a very strong guard-house, winch marks the frontier betw'cen Badakh- 
shuii and Yoklian. Atter ascending a broad mountain-slope wo passed a 
ruined military post ol Vokhan, situated on a very rocky eminence betux^eii 
ihti turbulent Ottichai and Kar.i-bal}k rivulets. The latter receives its name 
bum a small, though very delicious, fish caught in it. These two rivulets 
uniting Together fonn the Birlagul mountain-torrent which rushes dow'ii in a 
narrow stream 400 paces below" the guaid-house, though a crevice feet in 
length in the rock, wffiich roofs m the torrent with its overhanging crags, 
lleie also are to he seen the ruined tortifi cat ions and walls wliich at one period 

tended ^the entrance into the fertile Vokhan Valley. The lour villages of 
Ktshlak, lalkeiit, Imhiilar, and Testuta, occurring beyond this jiass, are also 
tortitied, hut their inhabitants are very poor, and live on the produce of their 
lerds and by the pursuit ot agnculture. Their principal occupation, however, 
Consists in collecting gold sand, along the Talsu and Kndir rivulets. This 
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gold sand is found in abundance, and is gathered under the siipervis'on of 
Altyn-Bashis and armed soldiers, who convey the gold to the ruler of Vokhan. 
The gold-seekcis receive in compen??atioii a small peiceiitage on the gold found, 
which amounts yearly to the \alue of 42,00<) to 4t?,000 ducats. Instead of 
being paid in gold, the labourcu-ft receive in satisfaction agricultural produce, and 
other necessaries of life. The sale of gold is prohibited under punishment of 
death. Owing to this regulation we were accompanied by a convoy of eighteen 
armed men fioin Kishlak village as far as Voklian, so as to j a event iis holding 
any intercourse with the natives. 1 reached "^'okhan on the 18th of April. 
The town is &iruated on the lett bank of the Biilagul,"^ on a plain surrounded 
hv a high wall, and containing as many as 7000 inhabitants, principally 
liahometans. Malek-81iah-Bezurk, the ruler of the country, is under Chinese 
domination. 

“ There are several silver-mines on the opposite side of the Birlagul River 
and near (iunibot village, but they are not to rich as those at Urla, near Kur~ 
takul Lake aiul at Xola, Vailig, and Sosiia mountains, the la-^t of these mines 
yielding 820,000 ounces of silver, as IMalek-Sbah-Bczurk asMired me himself. 
AVith the exception of these mines the countiy is poor and mountainous to 
Kashgar, so that the gi eater part of the wants of the natives are supplied by 
Badakhshau and Kokaii. The mountains abound in bears, foxes, lynx, badgeis, 
elk, wild goats, and other animals, yielding good skins and fuU',. On the 3rd 
of May I lett AVivhan, crossing the Birlagul, and following its course and that 
of the streams falling into it. 

“ Alter ascending the lung and narrow valley of the Olbi rivulet, and 
reaching its soiuce, wc traversed the high and level summit (-f the Taiiglak- 
A'ar Alouiitains, which is several par^angs in brea<Ith, and covend with ice and 
snow. The Terekcbai rivulet, which is formed by the thawing of the ice 
and snow, flow's in a continuous cascade through a ravine towards the Aksu, 
on the lett hank of w'hich we made a halt. This is the same river over w’hicli 
w'C crossed on the 27th June last year. Its borders are inhalated by tlie 
w'andoring Burnt' Alls, who possess many horses and are under Clnncse rule. 
A verv flue description of lapis-lazuli is found at Tash-tal rivulet, and is 
eagerly sought alter hy Kokauian traders. After leaving behind us the source 
of this stream, we einerge<l on the snowgy ])lateau of the l*a/nir, whicli is 
ahvavs swxpt l)y a very cold wind and rendered, in this maimer, insupportable 
as a"^ ])ernianeut place of habitation. The several lakes existing here are 
covered w'ith ice ali the year round, the surface of w’hich is so smootli that 
the snow' is always blown olf hy the wind. On descending northwards from 
the Pamir plateau, the traveller sees lie fore him the large lake of Rian-kul 
(Lian-kul), lu wRich tlie w'ater is so cold that no flsli are able to exist. Jo 
the north of this Like lise the icy summits oi Taluk, ALikiag, Kichi-Alak, 
and Altvutash ; our load lay ])etw'eeu the two latter as tar as the lower course 
of the (iolinglu rivulet, A\hich tea'nis the boun<lary cjI Kokan. 


* From Klaproth’s translation of the march-route which leads to Vokhan, it is 
to be seen that the Vokhan River, an outlet of Lake Dzarik, and a continuation of 
the Bolor Rner, flows from the north-east to the town of Yokhaii. In our travel- 
ler’s narrative this river is not mentioned, and the Birlagul is continued north- 
westwards from A^okhan. Probably he did not see the junetiou of the two rivers 
under the walls of the town, and subsequently crossed over the united stream of both. 
It would be curious to know' whut\Vood comprehends under the name of A'okhan, 
whether it is the valley of the upper course of the Oxu^^, as Macartney repre- 
sents it iu his map, or merely the south-eastern extremity of the Vokhan terri- 
tory"? The latter supposition is the least probable, from the small geographical 
area * of Ahikhan. Alost likely it is a proper name, like many others in Central 
Asia Kara-kul, Aksig &c. which are applied at once to several localities.— -Ante 
of M. Venhikof. 
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“From this rivulet* we a'^cenihMl northwards, and acrain crossed over the 
very C'hl Manonlat Plain. Beyond it we penetrated into the Kara-Acratch 
iMounrams, which are thicklv wooiled, and afterwards descended to Koshlush 
n\Liht at Ait-keiit vilkiie. This was the first inhahited spot we had reached 
l<.a\un: Vokhaii. lleie T had a '^evere attack ol d\seiiteiy, and was con- 
fini‘d tu I'cd for lour days. The principal pursuit id the natives of Ait-keiit 
villaLTc consists in uorkimi the iron-ore uhich they ohtain from Temir-T7ra 
Mounrain; thev also manufacture steel of very <zood quality, and are very 
skihul e:uti>.miths. Near (hirshikent we entered the luxuriant valley of Kokan 
Covered with \ ilLiL^es and iertile fields. ITiiurtunately I cuuld not deiive 
.much enjoMU'nt from this iiui'iniliconr countiw, as 1 had hardly strenuth 
(uioiiTi hot in mo to accomplish the journey to Kokan, which t^iwn T leached 
in a v<‘rv -icklv condition. My illness ki'^ted for a whole year, so that during: 
the whole ot this prriih 1 was not aide to kee}) uji my diary. The short notes 
which 1 diti make were lost on t\\o separate occasions, when I met with acci- 
di'iits ; my maps were alone >aved by a miracle.” 

To this hi^Gily interesting information nothing can be added 
With respect to the Pamir, to Ilian-kiil, Kara-kiih Dragon’s T.ake, 
Dzarik-kul, the Bolor Kiver, and Sary-kul T.ake, visited by 
\\ ood. The map appended to tliis paper will illustrate the 
matter more clearly than any reflexions, a few of which, however, 
I have added at the end of tlie paper. I am much afraid of 
being rebuked for the boldness with v^hich I have dotted the 
determined course of some rivers, and distributed the principal 
points oil the map. Mention has alrcaily been made of Humboldt’s 
nM'ominendation as to the necessity of placing reliance on the 
d (Termination of the Jesuits of the period of Tsian-Lun. I have 
adhered to these in inserting Kashgar, Tashburik, Yangisar, 
^ arkend, Karsliu, Andijan, Kokan and Ush on my map. The 
same authorities have served me in assigning the position of Sary- 
kul 48' hit., and PI ^ 41' long. e. of Ferro), which our traveller 
calls Lake \ albuni, but of the identity of wdiich there can be no doubt, 
judiring from its configuration and position. As regards Voklian 
and Bolor, included by D'Arocha in his list of astronomical points, 
1 must be allowed to express some doubts as to the accuracy of tlieir 
determination which, though they may be well known at Pekin, 
may not have reached us in an authentic form. Both these towns 
he apparently north of parallels and 37’', under which they 
are given in the List ” of Messrs. Tolstor and Khanikof. At 
all events this is as they come out according to our traveller’s 
Itinerary which may be easily laid down on the map along the 
whole journey from Kashgar to Badakhshan and thence to Kokan, 
1 he agreement of this new source with Kiepert’s map of the 
Puran in Hitters Erdkiinde. the best in existence, with the 
accounts of Burnes and Khanikofs map (the Ivhanat of Bokhara) 
IS so striking, that I considered it quite safe to take for instance 


Vide Addenda, IV, 
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the Aksu as the commence me iit of the Zarafshaii, and the Duvan 
for the Dani-Sarykul of Lieut. Wood. Two spots remain marked 

terra incoc/idta ” on the map, — namely the great plain to the 
west of Vokhan, where Karatigen and Darvaz should be situated, 
and which extends as far as tlie region to the eastward of the 
Bolor and to the north- westward from Lake Victoria. 

I again say that it would be the height of temerity to assert 
that the problem is solved, and that the geography of the Bolor 
has been cleared up. A great many changes will have to be made 
on the map of the Pamir before we can arrive at a correct 
knowledge of this ujdand plain, but even a more intimate acquaint- 
ance witli it would hardly change the principal data embodied in the 
accompanying map. It is not probable that an\body will doubt 
the existence of lakes Kara-kul, Rian-kul, Dzarik-kul and Sary- 
kul (Victoria Lake), of the river Bolor as the northern source of the 
Oxus, and of the Sharud as the Badakhshan branch. It mii-t also 
be presumed that nobody will venture to assert that the Pamir of 
Wood is only a southern extremity of that plateau, the extent 
of which is estimated by Son-yun at lOUtMi. Nor will anybody 
entertain doubts as to the accuracy of lvla])roth'6 map founded on 
the surveys ofTsian-Lun, in which the positions of Karakul and 
Rian-kul appear as on our maps, and lastly it is hai’dly possible 
that anybody would not separate the Kazy-yurt and Boroldai 
ranges from the Bolor system and class them under the ra mi ti ra- 
tions of the Tian-Shan. The geographer who loves truth sliuuld 
be cautious in his conclusions, but such caution should not 
exclude confidence in tlie results which are deducible from 
undoubted sources. 

I shall now venture to make a few observations respecting the 
social condition of the mountainous region of the Upper Oxus, so 
celebrated since the days of xVlexander, and with regard to the 
Oxus generally. Strictly speaking, such remarks should not find 
place in a paper of a purely topographical nature, but they in- 
voluntarily suggest themselves here to the mind. 

To the Imperial Geographical Society, who hold the memory 
of Mr. P. GolubkoP in great esteem, my remarks may appear 
bold and not very patriotic, but I shall nevertheless ofier them. 

If we take Wood s Victoria Lake as the commencement of the 
Oxus, the whole length of the river to the Sea of Aral will then 
extend over 112U geographical miles. Amono' European rivers it 
approaches in dimensions nearest the Dnieper. But the ba-iiis 

♦ Mr. Golubkof was the organiser of a Russian Trading Company with Central 
Asia • he was also a zealous promoter of the interests of Russian trade in Central 
Asia generally, and devoted much time and money to that object. The Company, 
after languishing for a short time, ceased to exist on the death of its originator. — 
Note of J/. Veniutcof, 
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of the Dnieper and the Oxiis differ materially In size, natural 
conditions and historical signification. We must first observe that 
the Dnieper waters plains along the whole extent of its course, 
which are subjected to great atmospherical moisture, and therefore 
rich in vegetation. No mountains occur throughout its flat water- 
shed, with the exception of some inconsiderable heights near the 
rapids. The Oxus, on the contrary, flows either through sultry, 
dry and consequently barren steppes, or through a mountainous 
region where the beds of its branches are strewn with rocks, and 
the valleys bordered by precipitous and rugged heights. Of 
its three* principal affluents, the Sharud of Badakhshan alone 
waters localities celebrated for the richness of their flora. Burnes 
says that both natives and strangers speak in raptures of this 
country — of its rivulets, picturesque valleys, fruits, flowers and 
nightingales. But neither fhe valleys of the Bolor nor the banks 
of the upper course of the Du van, vi&ited by Wood, present any 
advantiiges for a sedentary life. On the contrary, these valleys, 
which are deep and narrow' indentations in the surface of a high 
tabledand, have the stern characteristics of alpine localities. Lake 
t>ary-kul, notwithstanding that it is situated in the 37th parallel, 
continues to be covered with ice in the month of February. The 
glens of the Bolor Mountains arc inhabited by a half wild race of 
people, w ho, being se])arated from each other by the mountainous 
character of the country, do not fuse into large well-organised 
communities, but retain the habits of wandering marauders and 
exist on the plund(T of caravans. Without sto{»])ing to examine 
at what point of this upland region the little-known Belors are 
superseded by Pamir Kirghizes or Buruts, it may be observed 
that the imagination of the eastern people has not without some 
foundation peopled the Bolor range with troglodytes or barbarian 
races. Iluen-tsau in the seventh century of the Christian era 
states that the inhabitants of the upper sources of the Oxus are 
devoid of all courtesy and justice, prone to violence and hideous 
in appearance. It is noteworthy that this Buddhist missionary 
describes them as having blue eyes — an uncommon feature in 
Turkish and other races on the east and west. Whether the 
Belors and the Kaffir Siahpushis of Burnes are one and the same 
tribe, or distinct offshoots of the Indo-Persian race must remain a 
matter of conjecture, as no positive conclusion can be arrived at. 
B is, however, plain that the extensive region from the tlindu- 
Kush to Rian-kul, and from Kunduz to Hissar, to the eastward of 
the Bolor range, is inhabited by tribes which, fi’om the physical 
nature of their country, their development and state of civilization, 
are not destined to play an important and independent part in 


* Vide Addenda, V. 
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history. Although some of these tribes did at one time offer a 
stout resistance to the conquests of Alexander, and formed part 
of the kingdom of iketria, founded by the 3Iacedonians, still 
in the present dciy it is difficult to conceive the possibility of a 
well-organised and homogeneous state being founded in this 
region. When we moreover remoraher that this basin of the 
sources of the Oxus is closed in on the north, east and south by 
mountains from 15,000 to 18,000 feet high, and across which 
the roads for pack-animals are few^ and difficult to traverse, we 
must arrive at the conclusion that all idea of converting this region 
into a rich entrepot for a trade with India must be abandoned. 

The same mournful conviction impresses itself on our minds 
when we glance at the course of the Oxus beyond the southern 
con tines of Badakhshan, Vokhan, Karatigen and beyond Termez 
and Balkh. Commencing from the first of these two latter points 
as far as PItniak, the first town of the Oaais of Ivharesm, and a 
distance of about 5dU miles, the settled population, as it is well 
known, keeps aloof from the sultry valley of the Jihoon. The 
banks of the river along the whole of this extent are occupied 
by small towns and villages which occur near ferries or at the 
intersections of caravan-routes. Hence, although the river, as at 
Chardjui, has a breadth of 235 fathoms, and a depth of 4 fathoms, 
there is but little chance of its ever becoming a great highway to 
India from Europe. When we also consider that the shores of the 
Sea of Aral are so barren as to have defied all the attempts 
hitherto made at founding even a small settlement on them, that 
the Aral itself is separated from Kussia by intervening steppes 
530 miles broad, and lastly seeing the utter impossibility of 
modifying the characteristics of the nomad marauders, we shall 
be justified in asserting that even in the remote future the Oxus 
can only be a secondary channel for the advance of industry and 
civilisation. It is difficult to surmise whether civilisation will 
penetrate to its sources— the prolific birthplace of metals and 
precious stones — from the north-west, from the Aral or from the 
south over the Hindu-Kush. I, myself, am rather inclined to 
think, and I hope my opinion will not mortify the patriotism of my 
fellow* members, that its advent must be expected from the latter 
quarter. 


^s^OTES AND ADDENDA. 

I SHALL here direct attention to some of those points of the geopvaj-hy of the 
Bolor which still leinain duuhttul, or respecting which we jusscsb contradictory 
accounts. 

I. It may firstly Ix’ asked, ^Vhere is tlie southern extremity of the Bolor? 
Without g*hng so far as to place the limit of this range at Tntukan-Miitkiiani 
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jieak, which evi-lently beh.uus to tlie sv'.rem of the Hiinlu-Knsh, the Push- 
tikh.ir ^lountaiii, spoken ot by HuinboUlt, may be a(,cepted as this extremUN ; 
the position, however, of tins elevation is nor accurately known to us. Hu 
Macartney’s man the Paiidj. or muMle brancii of the f)xus, is shown tlowm:^" 
out ot It; Imu is the mount. on really sttuated to the nortli-west oi Karshu, 

It sliould U' if the Vuklian Valiev visited by Wood and the southern extremity 
of Sarykul lie in latitude 07" 27',aiid lonuhtude OP 00' i:. ot Ferro; tliat is, not 
m^re than abmit 2o miles from the tir^t |wjint. Witli ri‘s}’ect to tliis nothin:^ po^iti\e 
cm b(‘ said. That the town of Karshu is situati'd close to lii.ch mountains is an 
urMlMuljted fact; but a]>par(Mitly the highest <)f these, fonnimr tlie knot or ct*u- 
iie(.iim: link of the Pulor SNstt-m with the Kiuai-Luii, IIindu-Kush, and even 
Ilinialayas, li^^es not to the north of Karshu, but south of it, in latitude 36^ 
4ii', and longitude Ijp i\ of Ferro, d'lie excellent map of Strachey at least 
leads one to suppo^ie tins, and some -.fattmumts of our German traveller tend to 
contirm the same idea. 'J hus in latitude abnit on the map iviiu'red to we 
tiial, St retch iiiLC from west to cast, the siiow-clad Fopsha ranae, at tlie iioitheiii 
sl<){ics of wliicli Lake Tiimbel aiul hers are inarkrd ; hiL^h snowy luouiUain.s 
are then shown at tho u})per souices of tlie Ardmic, which, \\ith every pioba- 
bility of tnitli, may be taken for tho bojinnimj: C)f the riser Kaman, an allluent 
of th(‘ Cahuh These latter mountains an* situated due south ot Karshu, at a 
dist.mce <4 only about 27 miles from that town. It is paiticularly satisiactory 
t(j find that ‘ I'lie Tra\els'’ sup[dy us with the means for tilliu'i; up on the map 
the space to the north-west of the Indus and to the westward ot Gil^dit- dhese 
parts have been p:enerally, and correctly too, marked terra incognita,” “unex- 
plored,” t^c., on Kuropean ma]>s. A revic^w of the materials afforded by ‘ '1 he 
Travels* could only l»e ])ro]ierly made in a separate f^eoL^rajihical memoir, 
which would not emhiace the l*amir. Sullice it here to say that apjarently 
110 such marked disc(.*iinectioii loally exists between the systems oi the Lolor, 
Kiien-laui, Himalaya, and niiidii-lvush, as slated hy Humboldt. At all 
events the three first appear to hav(^ been funned by one upheaval, the axis ot 
which iLins in a direction fioin iiorth-we'^t to soutli-i-ast, wliile the soutlu'ni* 
most masses extend m jiarallel rows. In this maimer tlie Kucii-Lim would 
not appear to be a j colon Ration of the Hiiidii-Kiish ; ami this view’ is con- 
firmed hy Thomson, Strachey, and even Shakespeare, wdio do not c(>n^ider tho 
Kuen-Lun to be an iinje]>eiident chain, distinct from the liieih table-lands ot 
tiadakli and Haltnstan, but only as its northern ridc;e or belt, in the same way 
tiiat the Himalayas form its southern limit. Ho lujt the tw’o main chains 
maiked on the accompanyim^ map parallel to the rivers Bolor and Kara-Golu, 
form in a similar manner tlie conhnes of the hiuh plateau to which the designa- 
tion r)f tlie Pamir is p:enerally a] iplied ? Moreover, it the table-land of Kurth- 
w’csteni dhihet rises, as stated by Tiiomson, at the sources of the Shack, to 
17,500 feet, will the Pamir in such case have the exclusive light to be called 
the “root of the w'orld"? These are tw’o questions ot cousidcrahlc interest. 

11. The second iluubtful point in the geography ot the Bolor aiiscs^on a 
Comparison of Klaproth’s map and the statements of our traveller with tho 
wonls of Iliieu-tsan, relative to tw'o streams flow’ing out of Dragon’s Lake to 
the east and w’est respectively. It may, I think, be taken for granted, as being 
beyond all doubt, that Lake'Kara-kul has only one outlet — the Yaman-Vey or 
Y<ipiiar. What is that river, then, which is alleged to flow westw’ard from 
Dragon's Lake? Even supposing that Huen-tsan speaks of Dzarik-kiil, the 
matter still remains clouded in doubt. Bian-kul cannot be taken for Drai;un’s 
l^ake, inasmuch as no pass or mountain-cleft is known to exist betw'een it and 
Kara-kul, and besides, no outlets are shown from it either on Klaproth's maich- 
route or on the map of our traveller. 

TIT, M ith reference to the Pamir, the rather delicate doubt arises as to 
whether the Bami-dunia of Lieutenant Wood is, strictly speaking, identical 
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with the Pamir, as Ilumholdt supposed it to be. By only extending this 
appellation to the whole centre ])urtion of the Bolor highland, as is done by 
tSon-Yuii, can the coiitiadiction be reconciled? The form of this high upland 
is so natural to the al|)iue region between Ferganah and India, that other 
valleys, even more than 15,000 feel above the level of the sea, may be found 
to exist. The follow ing is an enumeration of tivc such valleys : — ilangulak, 
Pamir, the plateau between Aksu and Yokhan, the ]avts adjoining tSary-kul 
and the highlands near Kulslia lakes, probably near Sar\Mvul. 

IV. Turning northwards irom rhe sources of the Oxus, I shall now allude 
to another problematical teatuie oi the Bolor u[)laiids. From the Terek-tau 
muuntam-knot, where the southern chain of the Tian-shan and the eastern 
branch of the Bolor are intercepted, the ma]>s of Klaproth and Zimmermann 
show the head of the small Asterali-chai stream as flowing w*estwards. Kla|> 
ruth extends it interrogatively to the bed of the ^yr-Daria, in the direction of 
Kokaii. Is this Asfeiah-chai identical w ith the Ualinglik rivulet of our tra- 
veller, or does the latter form one of the sources of the Zarafshan, wdiicli 
apparently mu^r he piolong<‘d eastw^ards from tlie meridian of 88^, Avhere tlie 
hjrder-liue of Khanikof’s map comes in? If the Asferah-chai docs really rise 
in the snows of the Tciek-taii or Kashgar-Pavan, then it is a considerable 
liver, wnth a course extending over 200 miles, and must be considered as one 
of the largest aftiueiits of the Jaxartes on the leit. 

V. The last remark I propt'se to make is one which aflects the hydrography 
of the t>xus in an im|>ortaiil degree. The three chief branches of this river — - 
the Bubn*, Diivan, and 8haiud — may be recognised as uniting in one stream, 
but is the Aksu, which flows icore nurtlnvards than any of the others, the real 
source ot the Zarafshan, or dues this liver, llkewi^e bending southwards, also 
enter the system of the Oxus, giving the latter its own name (Oxus — Aksu 
which has been preserved by ancient writers? In the absence of accurate data, 
this rpiestiou may, w'ith equal probability of truth, be solved either in the w^ay 
I have done it on the accompanying map, or by marking the course of the 
Aksu southw aids from the western juirt ot the I’amir. 

M. Vexiukof. 


XX. — The Belors and their Country. By M. Yeniukof. 
Translated, for tlie Royal Geographical Society, from the 
‘Journal of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Peters- 
burg, 18 B 2 ,' by J. Michell, Esq. 

If on the map we connect Cabul, Badakhshan, Yarkend and 
Cashmere by straight lines we shall obtain a square surface, the 
physical features and peculiarities of the inhabitants of which 
constitute it in all probability the most inaccessible and obscure 
part of Asia. Burnes and all the other travellers who passed 
aloiui- the valley of the Cabal River visited the southern confines 
of this region, while those on the north were skirted by Iluen- 
Tsan, Marco-Polo, Benedict Gocz and Yhiod, and those on the 
east by ('unningham, Thomson, Strachey and the brothers 
Schlao'lntweit, With respect to its interior, however, no accurate 
information has been hitherto furnished, and it is only owing to 
a fortunate discovery made in the archives of the Military Topo- 
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graphical Depot at St, Petei^sburg that we are now able partially to 
dispel the chaos which has hitherto reia’iied, in our knowledge of 
the geography of this remote corner of the globe. On the best 
European maps the course of the Indus to the north-west of 
Cashmere is traced at random. The explorations of Strachey 
and Cunningham did not extend to any great distance westward of 
the great bend formed by this river at the northernmost point 
of its course. Northwards from Attock, the English surveys, as 
far as we know, have not extended be}Oiid 68 geographical miles 
above this town. In this manner a portion of the course of this 
river, namely a distance of nearly 80 geographical miles, ^ remains 
completely unexplored, and at the same time all the countries to 
the north-west remain involved in geographicid obscurity. 

The first accounts respecting this unknown region were derived 
from Elphiiistone’s description of his journey to Cabul, and the 
information there presented directed the attention of geographers 
to this interesting terra incoynita. Subsequently, when Europeans 
became acquainted, through the translation of Stanislaus Julien, 
with the Chinese account of the travels of Iluen-Tsan, further 
light was shed on the enigmatical blue -eyed ” race of the southern 
portion of the Bolor Mountains. The Buddhist traveller describes 
the mountaineers in very unfavourable terms, and sa}s that these 
barbarians are strangers to hospitality and justice, tliat they are 
given to violence and plunder, hideous in appearance, and readily 
distinguishable from their neighbours by their green eyes. Burnes, 
when passing in 18d2 through the Cabul valley, directed special 
attention to these blue-eyed barbarians, respecting whom he was 
able to collect information partly from the Afghans and partly 
from immediate personal observation. According to his account^ 
the country to the south-east of Badakhshan between this place 
and Peshawer, is inhabited by the interesting Siahpush-Kaffir race, 
or black-clad infidels, as they are called by their Mahomedan 
neighbours on account of their being dressed in black sheep-skins. 
These people exclusively inhabit the mountains, and are oppressed 
and attacked by all their neighbours, who kidnap and enslave 
them at every opportunity. However, a few^ years prior to the visit 
of Burnes, the ruler of Kunduz had made an inroad into the 
Kaffir territory, and lost on that occasion half his troops. The 
English traveller had opportunities of speaking with men who 

* Vide Burnes’ ‘ Travels to Bokhara/ vol. iii., part I., chap. iii. Burnes 
appends a small vocabulaTy of the dialect spoken at Chitral, and remarks that the 
language spoken at Gilgit is already difterent. The route of George Ludwig 
von - — lay between these places, and as it will appear, the sub-division of the 
population into several tribes, speaking distinct dialects, did not escape his obser- 
vation. It IS ^’ident that the same phenomenon is reproduced here,iu the ramifi- 
cations 01 the Bolor and lliudu-Kush ranges, which prevails in the Caucasus, where 
the number of spoken dialects is very great. 
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had dealings with these people ; and, when staying at Cabul, he 
saw a Kaffir bov, about ten years old, who had been ab(lucted 
from his country two ^ears previou>ly. His features, his hair, and 
the colour of his skin were not Asiatic, and his eyes were light 
blue. The boy was able to answer many questions respecting 
his country, and gave specimens of his native language, which 
resembled some of the Indian dialects. The Kaffirs, Burnes 
says, are a very barbarous people who feed on bears and monkeys, 
are armed with bows and arrows, and scalp their dead enemies in 
warfare. Their country is very mountainous, and consequently 
difficult of access. The use of strong drinks is general among 
them ; gold, too, is found in their mountains, and with it they 
make various useful and ornamental articles. The colour of the 
skin of the Kaffirs and their outward appearance generally have 
given rise to the supposition of their being ^descendants of the 
Greeks. This hypothesis is dwelt on by Baber and Abul-Fazal, 
who, however, have in this instance counfounded the claims of 
the rulers along the Oxus to Macedonian descent with those of the 
Kaffirs, who really pos^^ess traditions of such extraction. The 
Kaffirs are a wild race, and neither their forms of religion nor 
their customs distinguish them from other races low in the scale of 
civilisation. The Kaffir women perform all the manual Hbour, 
and even till the ground. Burnes was also informed that they 
were usually harnessed in the plough with the oxen. 

Somewhat different, though in many respects identical, are the 
accounts given by the Chinese geography respecting the Belors. 
According to this authority they inhabit the country to the 
westward of Yarkend. Their houses are built of clay, and they 
live together in villages; their language does not possess any 
written signs, and they do not understand Turkistani ; their dress 
resembles that of the Andidjanis. They have sunken eyes, pro- 
minent noses, and bushy beards. The females are not kept in 
seclusion ; four or five brothers possess one wife in common, and 
exercise their marital rights alternately, one hanging up his boots 
at night on the door outside in token of being in possession. 
The paternity of the children that are born is recognised in turn. 
There are no fraternal ties, and seniority in age governs the rules 
of their society. The country consists chiefly of sandy plains and 
salt deserts, and there is but little land a(]aj)ted for agricultural 
purposes. The people are generally poor ; they sow* wheat and 
barley, though in small quantities. They cultivate mulberry-trees, 
the berries of which they dry in the sun and store up for food. 
GoaCs milk is the principal article of diet vitli many, and a spirit 
is made by them from fermented mare's milk, which is a favourite 
beverage. The ruler is styled Bi,'’ and tribute is paid him in 
humankind. Tlio^e who have five or six children deliver up three, 
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and so on in proportion. The children thus surrendered in tribute 
are sold to the Kai^aks. to the Andijan is, and in the various 
towns of eastern Turkistan. The prices they fetch, according to 
Cliine-e authority, vary from 50 to 00 Ians of silver (15/. to 27/.}. 
The Belors are naturally a timid race, and the Buruts kidnap their 
men with impunity. 

These accounts constitute the wljole of the knowledge which 
we have hitherto possessed respecting the people whom we shall 
henceforward call Belors. Their evil reputation has been spread, 
not only among their Mussulman neighbours, who entertain great 
animosity against all unbelievers in general, but among Europeans 
as well, who have been afraid of venturing among the wild robbers 
so terrible for their scal})ing pro])ensities. On the east, the Chinese 
judge them more leniently, and we shall immediately see that they 
are not so wild and ferocious as they were said to be. A\ e will 
here observe that the region which we shall proceed to consider 
forms on the east the extreme limit of the countries inhabited by 
the Aryan family, who were the introducer? of civilisation into 
India; we must aho remark that in all probability the ancestors 
of the Belors w ere those warlike tribes against w hom Alexander 
the Great had to contend, and that their distinct peculiarity of 
type, namely their blue eyes, wandd, on the oik^ hand, tend to 
encourage the supposition of their affinity to the Germano-Shivonian 
races of Europe, and on the other, to favour the h\pothesis of their 
being a remnant of the Central-xV»iatic Ussuns who disappear from 
('hinese history in the fourth century of our era, and wlio partly 
fled to the upper sources of the Amu-Daria, having also previoa^ly 
been knowm to have existed in the country bordering lake Issyk- 
kul and to the north of Thibet. 


* We here recall the principal features of the campaign of Alexander in 
Kaffiristan of the present day Crossing the Hindu-Kush by way of the Bamian 
Pass, the Macedonian conqueror marched along the left side of tlie Cabul Kiver. 
Hephgcstion and Perdiccas were sent in advance to the Indus for the purpose of con- 
structing a bridge, while Alexander followed in the rear subduing the adjacent 
Aspian, Therian, and Arasau tribes. These barbarians fought bravely, and shiltully 
choosing their positions, on one occasion making such a determined resistance, 
that after their surrender Alexander proposed to them that they should join the 
ranks of his army. This offer they refused, ou account of their unwillingness to 
fight against their own countrymen ; and the result was, that they were all put 
to the sword. In one of the battles with them, 40,000 prisoners were taken, and 
230,000 head of cattle captured, of such an excellent breed that Alexander ordered 
some of the finest cows to be despatched to Macedonia, The last great engage- 
ment that took place was on the Aoriios Hill, near the Indus, and considerably 
north of A.ttock. Advancing then to Bezirarda, Alexander constructed vessels 
with the timber growing on the banks of the river, and descended to the point at 
which Ilephaisiiou and Perdiccas were building a bridge. He founded the town 
ot Arigei (probably on the Kameh Kiver), in the Cabul Valley, and populated it 
with his disabled aud worn-out warriors. A separate satrapy was also established 
for the government of the local barbarians. Vide Arrian, Book IV., chaps, viii. 

IX. X. 
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Here are the words of our traveller Georg Ludwig von 

respecting the country inhabited by this race, and regarding the 
population itself, ^ye quote them verbatim : — 

“ When we approached the Sind (from Sirinaciur to the south-east)’ we 
saw rising in fiont of us five high snowy niuiintaiu summits, these were 
Saltchar, Olatarn, Imhra-Embra (the Seat of God), Ardiid, and Dauiarit ; all 
these were tinged with purple by the rays of the sun. To the left of thVm 
and high above the wliole country, n^se the IGstam-Bolo IMountain, whose 
summit to the middle of tlie snow-line was encircled in white clouds, all the 
other [)eak3 standing out visibly in all their sfilendour. Before us extended 
the broad valleys of the Siud and Luimuka, whose meadows spread awav like 
liright green carjiets. On the high and slot)!!!- southern bank ot the Sind River 
could l>e descried the villages of Tarabira, Sailumba, d’arilumba, and Bari- 
lumba. The lower hills being clad with silver- firs, cedars, and other tine trees 
scave the valleys a charming and picturesque apjiearauce. The blue stream 
of the Siml, which is liere 75 fathoms broad, flows on from east to west 
interrupted occasionally in its course by locks. ^ The fenw-boats bv which the 
river is crossed are two tathoms in lenizth and of equal breadth ; three or four 
inflated goats’-skins are fixed on each side, and a larue branch of a tree answers 
the purpose ot a rudder. We crossed the river diagonallv, at an aimle of 
only 40^ with the bend of the liver; a few jiar^aims higher ii[> the rapidity of 
tile stn'am is considerably gri'ater. When the river is" swollen, which is fre- 
quently the case, the ferry-boats reach the opi^osite bank at a c»nisiderable 
ilistance below the mouth of the Luimuka.* 1 did not succeed in finding the 
lA>ttom in the centre of the river with a line IS fathom^ long, and ""even 
within a few fathoms of the bank the dejith exceeded seven fathoms. After 
crossing the Sind wo were finally clear of Cashmere, Afelian jurisdiction 
and all Mahometans. It was near an old tower on the right bank of the 
river that we fivst touched tlie soil of the Chashgiir-Guhi, a free and pagan race 
remarkable for their hospitality, and who aie continually haiassed Ly their 
Malioiiietau iieighl tours. 

‘‘Some of the older inliabitants of Gurbar village, situated close to Olatam 
Aroimtain, keep guard at the above-named tower fiom sunset to sunrise alter 
wliich they retain to the \illagc, all luitlicr vigilance being unnecessary as no 
per.^on would venture to crosh the ri\er during the night. One of the"ln<lians 
1 had brouglit with me trom Cashmere undeistood the TUU language, which 
is spoken here, and with his a>sistance I was able to conveu-e with the three 
Gurbar giiaids at the tower. Their dress consisted ot black goals^-skins 
beneath wdiieh they wore a short shirt aud wade and long draw'ers ot chcapiered 
W'oolleu stuff an<I drawai close round the ankU's. Their w’ea]v>iis w’ere sjiears 
and large bows and arrowa^. Suspended on their right side w’as a lono- and 
broail sword, and a dagger stuck on the other si<le completed their equipment. 
Their licad-diess consisted of a felt hat <4 iiiegular shape, narrow-brimmed 
and turned up at the sides. A strong smell of leather, moreover, jicrvadecl 
their ])resence. The first question they a.skod us waas whether ave w^ere 
^lahometaus, wdiich, to their great delight, we aiibw'eie<l negatively. After 
many mutual inquiries we wi&hed to continue (Hir journey along the banks of 
the Liiiinuka, hut they strove to detain us, ureing us to remain a little time 
with them, and during this parky one of tliem proceeded to Guihar to summon 
the chief ot the villaue. \Ve WTre in the mean time invited by the two 


* The great rapidity of the Indus is easily understood when we bear in mind 
tliat at this point it is nun owed to 4ho fathoms, and fiov^s o\er u great incline. 
From Iskaulo to Atl<Hdi tlie <listanee is hand} 2 to geographical miles, while the 
fall is feet, or more than 25 teet per mile. 
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remainin']: villagers to enter the town, the accommodation inside of wliich 
consisted of a sinule room with benches round the walls. Here they offered 
ns some dark-coluured wine, which they drew with a silver cup out of lar^e 
jar'^, and which we found to be very good. In a short time the messengers 
returned with two ciders of the village, one of whom was di>tingui&hed by 
Lis superior costume and woie his sword on a silver chain. This j>eisonage 
repeated the inijuiry as to whether we were Mussulmen, and assured us that 
we should be allowed to prc-ceed on our journey on affording them evident 
]iroofs of our not belonging to Islam, After })ersiatently refusing to satisfy their 
demands for a long time, we were at last obliged to yield compliance. The 
head man carefully inspecte<l the whole of our party with the air of a con- 
noisseur, aud I may say was more critical than delicate in his scrutiny. 
F>ecoming at last convinced of the proof of our statement, he exjiressed the 
liveliest pleasure, and at a given signal all tlie five jiagans began jumping 
alfoiit in a strange fashion, and exclaiming ‘ Imbra-Bolli, (iish-Bolli.’ They 
continued this exercise for a c|uarter of an hour, filling their silver cups at the 
same time with wine, drinking it, and making us shaie their libations. Tii 
order to get rid of them and to he able to continue our journey along the 
Luimuka Valley, I gave them ttvo yards of red cloth and five rupees, in return 
for ubich one of them volunteered to guide us to Mestopau — a village situateel 
at the head of the valley. Having lost much time iu our negotiations, wo 
were at last obliged to remain at tlie old tower for the night. On the follow- 
ing morning, the 13tli of May, we l•e^umed our journey, and after proceeding 
a few y>arsangs we passed some ruins which lay on both sides ot the road. 
Advancing higher up the Luimuka we perceived a stone pillar with an inscrip- 
tion, the ciiaracters of which were much defaced, and had nothing in common 
with Indian letters ; this pillar c>ccurred half-way up the valley, on the 
right side of the load ; the rows of characters on it ran from top to bottom, 
and I concluded that they were Chinese, but as I have no j^articular know- 
ledge of this language 1 may have been mistaken. After proceeding three 
parsangs beyond the pillar we reached the village of ^Ie&to[>an, where the 
elders also came out to meet us. AVhen our guide assured them that Ave had 
alrc-ady undergfuie examination and proved ourselves not to be Mussulmen they 
appeared pacified, and received us very hospitably in their village. This is 
the last village of the Chashgiir-( lobi, and clustering close to the side of the 
mountain resembles a swallow’s nest. The flat stone roof of one habitation 
forms the court-yard of another above, in which manner all the villages of 
the Gobi tribe are built. The climate in the lower part of the valley was 
mild aud pleasant, hut above I found it inclement and cold, owing to the 
jiroximity of lofty snow-capped mountains, fflie pastures, however, weie very 
rich, an<i large flocks of sheep and goats were to be seen grazing on them. 
The natives here weave a narrow dark-hrown cloth, called ‘ daneli,’ out of fine 
goat's Wool ; they also dress and prepare sheep and goats’ skins very skilfully, 
something in the manner of morocco leather. The smell of their leather is 
stronger than tlie Hussian ‘yiifta,’ hence all the natives Avho em]»loy it in 
their diess have a strong leathery smell about them, which may be pleasant 
to those who are fond ot it, but to me it was very disagreeable. 

“Several pillars with large human faces cut on them, representing the 
features of the dead, stand on a small knoll beyond the village; these figures * 
are covered with tatters of cloth, and ott'erings of provisions are placed round 
them. This holy place is called me/’- Our arrival at the village 


* The stone figures at Mestopan remind one of the celebrated idols of Baniian 
the erection of which is attributed to the Kaftirs, in all probability an indigenous 
tribe of the Indian Caucasus. The Bamian figures are known at Mahabarat. — 
iSote of Veniuhof. 
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was celebrated by fresh votive offerin;^s to the i<lols of death, and consisted of 
a black rabbit "and a lanzc snipe. At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
skin of the rabbit was divided into as many parts as tliere W'ere fullow'ers 
in my suite, each receiving a piece as a souvenir and as a proof of their 
hos['itality. 

“ At ^lestopan I was oblicred to remain three days, as during the night that 
followed our arrival there ^\•as such a heavy tall of snow that tlie road in the 
Dimint and Ardiul mountains w’as completely closed. The men whom I sent 
to examine the route returned with the intelligence that w*e could advance. 
Starting, how'ever, on the 17th May, w^e were only able to reach Ardud — a 
distance of only (» j'arsangs — after a fatiguing march from six in the morning 
to eight in the evening. This delay was chieily caused by our Hindu guide, 
Chandromali, wdio, ow ing to the severe treatment he had received at the hands 
of the Afghans, was rendered quite helpless, and w^as obliged to be carried along 
m a sheet. 

Ardud is the first village of the Serdi-Gubis, who occupy the valley of the 
Tomitauduni rivulet, in crmimon with the nomad Tsirtir-Gohis, wdio live in 
felt tents. The Tuinitamliiia rivulet, whose course tV>llow'ed, soon flowed 
off to the south west, but the valley continuing to open out to the north-west, 
we proceeded along it as lar as Manlpau Kiver, d e. the Uvhltn, This name 
excited my curiosity, and I ascertained from the iuhahitants of k^osna village, 
winch stands close by, that grains of the precious metal, sometimes of the size 
of a pea, though generally smaller, are found in abundance in the bed of the 
river, under the gravel and alluvial deposit. These particles of gold are usually 
obtauied in the summer and early in the autumn, when the water in the river 
is at a low' level. The inliabitants are almost entirely ignorant of the art of 
manufacturing gold, and all the rings and earrings that I saw wtiv very 
clumsily made. They generally barter their gold for goods, such as silk and 
woollen stiifis and various small articles wiiich are brought from Kashgar and 
Yarkeiid. I obtained several ounces of gold in exchaiure lor cloth and opium, 
of which latter aiticle they are very fund. A druse [? ) wuis found in a cavein 
near the bank of the ^Marilpan, by one of my Hindoos, when he w^as out 
shootiinr: the crystals were very clear, but so soft that I supp>oscd them at 
first to he calcareous sj'ur, many sam])les of w hich I had opportunities of seeing 
in the Plartz mines. This region api'caivd on the wliole to l>e very rich in 
minerals. One of the Sosiia villagers showed me some hard tiansparent stones, 
w hich he called ‘ hlashi,’ and which are lound among the pebbles of the river. 
1'hese stones aie much prized hv the Yaikcnd ineichants ; and they appeared 
to me to be similar to those known at Tadakhslian and Samarkand by the name 
of ‘ Yhash ’ [jasper], in wdnch a considerable traffic is carrietl on at those places. 
Thev are eithei of a milky or violet colour, and the stones of the first being 
much valued, aie sold at ibur and hve times the j>rice of those of the latter. 

“ To the north of ^[anl['au ri^es the snow'-clad and conical->hapcd mountain 
of Pugeli, the summit of which terminates in four nigged peaks This moun- 
tain, as w’ell as those surrounding it, are buunded by the ra]»id Kirzeleh torrent 
which flow's into the ^^larilpan. We proceeded along the rising valley of this 
stream, which terminates at tlie r<)Mia Hill, on the summit of w'hich stands 
the last village of the Serdi-Gobi tube. Leaving the Kuzoleli at the bottom 
of Folsba Hifl,* w'c beheld stietchcd before us the extensive snow'-field called 
Pambiit.* It is nearly 5 parsaims (17 miles) in hieadtli, but I cannot deter- 


* Pambut. This is another of those interesting uplands which are so numerous 
iu the Bolor and Himalaya mountains. When we carefiilh consider the state- 
ments of the brothers Schlagintweit, of Thomp^^on and Straehey, we cannot but 
e* include that the height of the Pambut plateau is not less than 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. — y>ote oj T tniuhoj. 
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mine its lenc^th, as it extends even l*cyond ^lilinate, a high and icy naoniitaln. 
On the north this plain is bordered by the rugiiecl Loi-sha ^lountain, and in 
the centre of it there are iseveral frozen lakes, ^\ hose surface is as smooth as 
jiolhhed glass. The snows on this plain are perennial, never disappearing m 
the hottest simiiner, and were sn friable when we crossed over that we were 
11 consecutive hours getting tlnongh them. My Hindoos were greatly sur- 
jtrised at this phenomenon, wdiieh w'as entirely a novel one to them ; and it 
was no easy matter for me to iieisuade them to continue the journey, because 
they weie under the apprehension that the whole country northwaids wore 
the same asiK.’ct. Towards nightfall we reached the Lase ot Lopsha Mountain, 
and after a good night's lest, and a refreshing repast ot tea and nee, we re- 
covered from the fatigue of this staizc. On the following day our passage over 
the Lopsha ridge, which is about 2 parsvings in breadth, wxas attended with 
great difficulty and toil. The schist mountains \vere very rugged and barren 
b) the very Miinmit ol Lopsha ; on descending the northern declivity, however, 
the SLU’face becomes covered with wood, which grows gradually denser lower 
dowm. The trees on tlu' heights consist ot conitera*, and on the lowlands of 
Chinars, broad-leaved oaks and a peculiar sjiecies of birch, the bark of which 
is of an orange colour. ^Vhen w*e enierg(*d out ot the wootl, a magnificent })lain 
sjtread out hefore us, on wiiich three lai ge lakes w^ere visible ; near these lakes 
stand the settlements of the Kaiiihali tribe. 

“ lieyond doubt this tribe belongs to the (iobi race ; their language, how'- 
ever, varii s so cnnsiderahly from the radical Ihli tongue that my wmrthy 
Oadama (the Hindi >o interpri'tcr) found great difficulty in understanding it. We 
were received here with the same hospitality as among the (iobi, and the young 
girls of Lombi village were so amiable as to evince a desire to enter into inti- 
mate relations witli us, wiiich 1 have reason to sii}'pose w'as not distasteful to 
many of my com]>aiiions. 1 also was obliged to conform to the usages of the 
CiUintry, ami abamloiied myself, oii the hanks of Tuinhel Lake, to the mysteries 
of love with a beauty, wiio, notwithstanding her inexjierieiice, avus the daughter 
of the chief of the village. It is very remarkable that passages of gallantry 
between the umnanied of both sextos are held in great esteem among this 
peo[>l(‘, an<l aie even boasted of after marriage*. This does not, however, in the 
least atlect the mutual fidelity of a maiiied couple. 

plain around the lake is very fertile, u’ell cultivated, and affords ex- 
cellent pasture to good liorses of inrhgenous breed ; tliesc m point of beauty 
and [low'eis of endurance do not only rival the Persian horses, but even excel 
them in tlie latter <|uaUty. The horses at Gemhtii and Xeinbekh in particular 
are very tine : they are sold at liigh prices at Cabul and Candabar, and sent in 
large numbers to the markets of Yarkeiid and Kashgar, where they are knuw'u 
under the name of ‘ X<nnq(Ui(it,' and from whence they even reach Pekin. It 
is noteworthy that tlie Kambali tribe do not know bow to ride, so that the 
purchaser of a horse is obliged to break it in hini'^elf. This is attributable to a 
stupid siijterstition wdiich is prevalent against the use of metal bits, in conse- 
quence of which halters are alone used. The horses, nevertheless, are so <lociIe 
that they obey the Avhistle, cla^iping of the hands, and other signals of their 
masters. 

“ On the 21st May Ave crossed the Tambir PiA’cr, w'hich is formed by the 
confluence of three rivulets, the Oembeh, Pori, and Xambeh, and flow's to the 
soutli^-Avest. BeloAV the village of Peresinia the Tambir receives, on its right, 
the bursa rivulet, flowing fiom tlie north, and Avhich we proceeded to ascend. 
J he A'alley ot this ri\'er is formed by the Zelturbak Mountains, and it is one 
of the most delighttul and fertile throughout the region, producing in particular 
much barley and very fine oats, he lower hills are covered wdth vines, 
which supply the inhabitants, who are here still of the Kambali tribe, with a 
■very good white wdne lesembling the French St. Peray. 
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“It was the first time after leaving India that I found tniffli.s on rny 
joiiinev; they were obtained in the Sursa Valley, wheie they are div^ up by 
small black piirs. d'lie natives tlo not eat the tiullles, from an idui that they 
are ]>roducod by thunder srnkuiz the earth, hence tin ir native name uf 
thunder-nuts. 'This, leuvever, dul ivit provent me fnnu cnjoyiiiii: a youmz fowl 
with triuHes for my dinner. Ihe aspect ot tlie Zeltuil'iak Mountaiiis is very 
stiikiiia ; sinking uradually towareh the south-east, they at last merge into a 
plain limited by rugged and precipitous sides, aiul coveied with tine turl and 
excellent gras>es ; this level ext^anse is mnio than U par^angs in breadth, and 
stretches northwards as far as the Snowy Mountains, ot winch the dominating 
points are Chatkamiri, J.o, Krtimbu, and Dzazir. 

“ Wo had just left the village of Akhtulnnbu when the whole country 
became envelo[>ed in a grey mist which neaily stilled us. As it was im- 
possible to advance we halted, alter liavmg traverse<l less than a parsang. 'Jlie 
vapour was so dense that we could not see a yard hefnre us. This fog is of 
frequent occurrence during the spiing, and is called the omimir. The in- 
habitants consider it very unhealthy, and do not leave their houses while 
it lasts ; but when forced to go out, the gall-nut, growing here in abundance, 
is used \*y them as an antidote against the injurious clfects of this va])Our. 
(^nc ot these nuts is placc<l with a little salt on the point of a knife and washed 
down with wine. \Vc also found tliis an excellent remedy, although it made 
us teel a little sick at first. The mist lasted until 2 n'clock in the afternoon, 
wtien it suddenly disap}v?ared. Tlie grass and ground was covered vith a 
malo<lorous drw and a white iro>t, which made the air very sharp. A violent 
wind blew from tlie ^^llow-covered mountains extending on the right ot the 
valley. Both men and hi'asts were so fatigued with the ^*hort stage performed 
this day that we were oblig<.d to uiake an e.irly lialt for the night on tlie bord'-is 
of a mineral .<q>ring. During the night three of our camels and a horse diMl. 
The mist produced an unlavoiirable imi>resj,ion on the Hindoos, who acain 
began to grumble ; my position, therefore, resembled somewhat tliat of Mi>ses 
in the Wilderness. To humour my lollowers, 1 ga\e directiuns that a whole 
skin of arrak should be served out to tlicm. 1 observed many tortoises in 
these parts, w’bose shells wTie very handsome, and whose flesh afibrded me an 
excellent retxist. We saw many large birds here, some of which resembled 
the bustard ; the native name for them is and they are remarkable for 

their majestic strut and formidable and curling s[»urs. 'i heir flesh is very 
tou'di, but their liver is tender and tasty. Tluar smaller feathers wmld 
make excellent beds, if the natives only knew tlie use of such domestic 
luxuries. 

“On the following day we proceeded along a hillv and harassing road 
which skirteil the Kobiri ^[uuntaiu; w^e ivere only able to reach Ulshiima 
village, at the source ot hnbi rivulet, by mid-day. 'i'his was the lir.st settlement 
of the Belor-Oinho peOjthg who inhabit the valhy of the rapid Ardinig b»rient 
and its atflueiits. 'Iheir language and cnsroin^^ d.flt r hot little tioiii those of 
the Hobns aiul Kambalis ; their davss, however, is ptculiar to them : instead 
of the woollen underclutliing of the other tubes, the ikdoi-Onibos, lioth men 
and women, w'ear huig tr<.)wsei's and shoes oi wild goat s skin, wliicli they 
jirepare veiv skilfully and dye led and yellow*, d heir shoes are soled w ith 
thick bear's hide, and U^tvnvd to the feet with ^trai'^ and strips of biich-l.ark, 
Wiicn hunting in the mountains they w*ear gaiteis, or overalls, of black goat s 
hair. 

“I.eaving Luhi Valley we turned nortljw*ards and commenced ascending 
along the course ot the Aidiuig truient," which lUslies down the wooded 


* We have assumed the Ardmig to be the upper source of the Kaiueh River, on 
which Chitral is situated, and which discharges itself into the Cabul below JeU 
VOL. XXXVI. T 
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AVunibi iroimtain in animinternipted cascade fora distance of several parsanp: 3 . 
Ill tins valley there are the two lakes Logti and Vurkunsk, floatine; on the 
surface of which we observed a considerable (piantitvof asphalt. 'SVc met with 
ILiiY at difficulties at Fal^i \illage, the elders of which demanded considerable 
]>resents in cloth and other articles for allowing us to proceed, and lor guiding 
ns up the valley of the Ardiniit as far as its source. The nmotiations extended 
ovei several days, so that we wt re only able to resume our journey on the 2Sth 
of ^lay. Idle load along the left Lank of the torrent, as far as Tserbeii village, 
wa> the womt tliat I liad as yet traversc'd in all my travels. The hanks ol tlie 
rapitl xVrdinig torrent were so encumbered wuth rocks and roots of trees that 
we were ohliized to ascend along its bed. The men managed to get along, 
tin aigli with iireat difficulty, by jumjinu from rock to rock ; but the horses and 
camels struggled painfully along, stnmbiing at every step. I here lo^t my 
best mule, which liroke its front Iccs, in consequence of which I ^\as obliged 
to order it to be killed, Heyond Akhtiling village we at last emerged out of 
the wood and entered on a A'ery fine grassy plain. Here we passed the night, 
ainl reached on the following day the village of Yerivist, situateel near 
IMulgoii rivulet, vhicli flows from the north-east, and after a junctiem with the 
Efiiik, which runs from the north, forms the Ardinig. Both nvulet.s take 
their rise in a liicdi snow-clad mountain, tlie several crests of which hear 
separate names, while the whole mountain possesses no distinguishing appel- 
lation. 

“ From Terivist w^e continued our journey through Manglambi village, and 
crossing the Kiver Miilgoii, ascemled up to us source, fiom wdience, pioceediug 
through a rocky clett, vve i cached the summit of tlie rugged dt-clivity of the 
ritlge of mountains between Kumhut and Vahtimal glacicis, A violent storm 
arose at five tfclock in the afternoon, acconq'anied wath a fall of fine snow, 
wdiich compelled us to seek shelter under a ledge of rock, and to j^ass the 
niidit there. In siiite of the violence of the stoini, 1 could not help reciting 
several })assages aloud from our great j oct Kioj'stock. ]\Iy Hindoos imagined 
that I was praying, and, following my siqiposed pious example, made luud 
su[>plicatiuns to their Deity, Gori-Biaslia, who I imagine must have been a 
great Avarrior. 

“ The bad weather subsided on the following day, and, traversing another 
league, au extensive valley broke iqion our view. Tins was a very grateful 
sight, and 1 sincerely praised God for it, as there is nothing so tedious as travel- 
ling tiiiiiugh iiiountains where one is exposed to jierpetual danger in clambering 
over rocks, A plain extends from Kimhira rivulet, which, though broken and 
rugged, is in some parts covered with grass, yielding abundant pasture for 
cattle. There are several small lakes here containing ])k'nty of fish of fiat 
sha[)e; they are very rich, but rather hitter to the taste, and sonie of my men 
wcie very sick after eating them. The climate here is very rigorous, and the 
doj'redatory Kalushes migrate at the end of the summer Avith their steeds 
from one part to the other, wdiile in spring and early summer they frequent 
the country to the eastAA^ard of the Ergihash ridge of losv hills. AVhen A\e 
passed here the Kaliish tribe Avas on amicable terms Avith the Belor-fJmhos, 
These tribes differ from each other in language and t^pe. The Kalushes have 


lalabad, just as the Marilpan appears to us to be the cominen cement of the 
Paiuljkira, which discharges itself below PebhaAA'cr. These two riveis are most 
probably identical Avith tliose named Solet and Gurei hy tlie Iiistoriaus of 
Alexander. Separated from the Ardinig by a single mountain range, we 
naA'e taken the Badakhshan branch of the Oxus from Klaproth’s itinerary . trans- 
lated from the Chinese, 1821; which appears, however, to hav^e been pieviou^h 
known in Europe, as it is marked on Weilandt’s map of Iran, published in 18,57. 
~:Sote of Vemuhof. ^ ^ 
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Kalmnyk faces, and are distinguished by their fiat noses, and eyes set very far 
apart. They have no villacrf^s, hut live in f<dt tents. On the 31 st of May 
the head of this tribe ]»aid me a vish, and I concluded a satisfaerory haruain 
with hun for hfnaes. Tlie horses here wtee not only as good as tliose of Gem- 
boh and Xcinlieh, hut ]ike\vi>e cheaper and more docile. On the 4th of June 
we remained encamped at Ivul&ha t lakes, where 132 excellent horses were 
<leliveied to me; and these on the fdlowing <lay I sent off to l>engal in charge 
of Lieutenant Harvey, toLtether with my sick mterfireter amt eiglit sepoys. All 
these horses were uiiforriuiately seized by the Mahrattas, causing me subse- 
quently much iiiipleasaiitness, fioni which, however, I freed myself, thank 
God, with honour. 

“ Our enjoyment of the plain was not of long duration, as it terminated 
at Talikbar spring, where the mountains commenced aeain. AVe found it 
necessary to relieve our jaded camels lieve of a portion of their packs, wliich we 
transferred to the mules. The road led us up to Kishtiir Mountain, and from 
its summit wo descended into a valley teeming with gadflies, which irritated 
and annoyed our cattle exceedingly. Tlieso insicts accompanied us as far as 
Vaghiii l\Ionntain, wliich stands alone in the fertile Garil Valley. A few par- 
sangs northwards, between two small salt lakes, is Fulma, the first village of 
the Belor-Gabsus, who closely resemble the J5elor-( hnhos, excepting that tlie 
villages of the lor me r are surrounded by courts and gardens. At the loot of 
Ivor Mountain, within a short distance of the above village, there are some 
mines of native cop[»er and malachite, out of which tlie natives extract the ore 
in very solid and ingeniously cou'-tructed smi‘ltiiig-ovcns. d’licyare jn’incipally 
engaged in manufacturing ki ttles, which are higlily prized tliroiighout this 
region. Foniitady very rich woi kings existed at KvLibi IMountain, neemring 
on the north-west, wIhmv there was also a \illage; this mine having become 
exliausted is now abamloncd. 

“ At Tahh'imar, near Tabtor rivulet, a quarrel arose between my people and 
the natives, wlncli might have entled very seriously, as one of my men had 
ahead}' I'ceii wounded in the head by a stone luirled irom a sling, in the use 
of which tlie nativt s are very dexterous. It cost me considerable trouble to 
restore peace, and this I was able to do only owing to the good nature of the 
natives ; my people being entirely to blame in the matter. 

“ In a luoad ami very deep defile, surrounded by very high escarpments, 
and between Valbitni and Fan lunar mountains, the traveller arrives at Lake 
Valbuni, the water of which is bright green and apparently unfathomable. 
Several stieaiiis feed this lake, which contains an abundance of trout; these 
were often scon pursued by huge jiike, locally called lid ah. There is also a very 
rich copper-mine in the vicinity ot Adair and Lupsi [Lopsha ?J mountains w'orked 
by the inhabitants of Xareng village. It is fiom tins abundance of copper 


* These were in all probability B units, wdio also nomadise on the western side 
of the Bolor range, along the upper sources of the Oxus, and amidst the settle- 
ments of the Belore, as is to be seen from \Vood’s account . — or Vtmnkoj. 

t In working in the itinerary of our traveller on the map, Lake Kuisha and 
the siirrouding high plateau occurred exactly at that spot which on other maps is 
represented as tiie intervening part between Sary-kul, the source of the Oxus, 
and Kara-kul, out of which issues one of the afiluents of the ^ arkend-Daria. 
According to Wood's observations, the western extremity of Sary-kul lies under 
lat. 37- 27', and long. 91' 20' of Ferro. Our traveller gives 3o^ for the latitude 
of kuisha lakes: but it must be observed that all his latitudes are excessive. If 
we suppose that in calculating his observations he made a mistake w ith regard 
to the sun's edge, and make an allowance of 32' for the apparent diarneier of the 
sun, we shall arrive at 37^ 27', as given by Wood. Further, our author places 
Cashmere at 34'^ 27', whereas it is situated' in 34" 4' b", the ditierence of 32' 4", 
being the same as that in the case of 6ary-kul and Kuisha,— 

® ... rt 
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that the Tjolor-Gahsns derive their name, Gahsu being the native name for 
copper. The inhabitants of tiiis pajt of the country carry on a considerable 
tiade in this metal with Yarkond and IvasliL^ar, selling it to the Chinese, who 
use it in Coining copper pieces of money, called diokhs, out of it. The llelor- 
GolJ^u are only imlirectly subject to the Chinese. The valley to the south of 
tlie high Solgir and Klisban mountains occupied by this tribe does not belong 
to tile Chinese. 

“ C)n the 9th of June we descended from a high mountain-ridge into a 
valley in which the Birtengur Kivcr * flows fiom west to east, foimiug the 
boundary between the Chinese military district of Yarkond and the Belor 
teriitoiy. 

‘G )n some wooded heights to the left wc observed the two Chinese forts of 
Kalga and Zartig, from which pickets were stationed along the bank of the 
river. AVhen travelling through the Belor country, I assumed, by way of 
precaution, the character of an Aimeniau merchant hound to Kashgar 
vith a small cara^au. In this character the custom-house officers allowed 
me to pass without any difficulty, after levying only 9 ])er cent, on rny 
gO(Mls and accepting some presents with which I was obliged to satisfy 
tlieir cuphlity. From the riVer 1 was conducted to Zartig and brought 
before the Cldue.'^c CommaiKlant, who enjoys the title of ulauity (uheridy). 
I was sup[tlied by him with a passport, to which was fixed a large seal 
calle<l the hinuru on receipt of this document I was able to continue 
my journey witli my companions to Kashgar. In return for tliis pass]x>rt 
I liatl to make the commandant a present of three ounces of silver, d’he 
pass proved of great service when we came to the ‘ vlusfits ^ of tlie Cluimhars 
(Djungats), a Kalmyk race who wamler heie as guardians of the fioiitier; 
all thc^e Cluimhars weie mounted on excellent lioi'ses. Ihey live in felt 
tents and nonia<lize on the neighbouring plains. The first ‘ vJnd we came to 
wliile -still in the wooeled country was situated near two ruined towers called 
Zaisau-gur. Here we passed the niglit. On the following day we journeyed 
acr(js> a fine and very fertile plain as far as Boriltuf Ihver, on the right 
bank of which we louud Zaisaiig-Lobo encamped vith his ‘ ifhfust-s,^ wliile on 
tile left stood the camp of Zaisang-Korcha. On the latter bank is situated 
Boloib<nu village, the liouscs of which are built of wood. The village is 
inhabittd by tSQ Belor families, who are completely under Chinese suhjcctmn, 
and earn their livelihood by cairying on a trade with the neighbouring tribes 
and the Tartar traders of Kashgar.’’ 

After remaining at Kashgar our traveller proceeded westwards 
along the river Yapuar, and subsequently again entered the 
country of the Belors, near Kara-kul Lake. 

“About ten years ago,” he states, “a battle was fought between the 
Chiue&e and Belors, terminating in the subjection of the latter ; this engage- 
nitnt took place between Alalyk and Ulgatcli mountains, south-west of Kaia- 
kul. The Bclois held the Kerlat Bass in the TeguzUk Valley, while the 
CTiitcae were jMisted on the shores of Kara-kul Lake. The Chinese General 
Kulingtu had about 5000 horsemen with about an equal body of infantry, a 


* Klaproth on his map calls this river the Chagan-Usu, or Aksu . — Xote of 
vtmvkif, 

^ t In the Chinese itinerary’ translated by Klaproth in 1821, the Fiver Boroldai 
IS gi\en as one of the eastern affluents of the Bolor. Most probably it has a 
^inmon source with the Boriitu (^the Manchu-Chinese mode of pronouncing 
oioldai), as according to Asiatic custom two rivers issuing from the same 
tnountaiu, though id different directions, are called by the same name.— Ibid. 
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puiall portion of wliich was armed with matclducl's. He was also reinforced 
% l)v s'weral tli'»usaiid Ihiruts, and disi)(i^‘d of ‘Jit <lu> or guns, d'he 

Belors numbered 15,000 iik'U, and nnght without diiriculty have held the 
jtass with a twentieth of their torco : they, however, had tlie lUhliness to come 
out with tlioir w'hule strength into the rocky valley leading from Hl^atch 
Mountain to the soiiice of the Kir-Agatcli lUver, with a view of attacking the 
Chiiit-se in the rear. But the Clnnohe general, learning their plan from two 
. fugitives, sent me^seng^n's t<> the Kalmyks and Burut^ stationed in ie»erve m 
the Yapuar Valiev, and there, bringing up their guns, tell on the Belors at 
Kir-xV^atch, suinuiuded them, cut the greater part oi them to i>iects, and 
entered Ulgiiich V<dley on the heels of the nigitives, appealing in this manner 
in the rear of the Belors. The Chinese Ceneial, on hearing the cannonade, 
attacked the emmiy in iioiit, and the nntortunate Belors finding themselves 
between two fires were forced to ca])itii]ate. The reinning Belor lamily fell 
into the hands of the victors, and were deS}.iUclied to IVkin, where they were 
executed. The same Chinese general who subjugated the region governs it at 
the } 'resent moiueut, 

“On the ; til of June we halted at this .pa^s, wdiich really is the key to 
all the countries lying to the eastwaxrd, as all the roads Icatling Iron) the wx'st- 
ward converge within a short distance of it. It is surprising that the inhabit- 
aiitr. of this region, although tliey built the fortifications, ot wliich the ruins 
are still vKihle to the south of the defile, did not aho fortity tlie Pass itself, 
which could be done with very little trouble. The excellent sitmle-archecl 
stone luidge Imilt by them over the Aksu is stdl in existence. A\ e i^a'-^ed the 
night on a coiiMderahle einnuiice rising at a distance of half an fg/»///_// to the 
south ol the bridge. Tlie rapid Pana rivulet, W'hich uishes thiuugb a nanow 
and rocky ravine in the direction of the Bolor Biiver, takes its lise at this 
point. AVe passed an ciicam])ment of some of the nomadising Cninmr-CTerbas 
at the mouth of tlie latter river,* and w’e afterwards fiaind their tents scat- 
tered along the whole course of the river as tar as the towm of Bolor. There 
aie many luiiis scatteied thioughout this deep and awfully gloomy valley, 
wdiich would lead to the siq'i'u^ition that it was at onetime inhabiteil by a 
sedtied race.f It is said that the capital of this people stood near Kaolit 
Aroimtain, and spread along both bmks of the Mmgis nvuhd, where many 
ruins are still to be seen. 1 was fortunate enough to obtain two silver coins, 
touiul i»u tins spot j (.m the obvei'>e side ot eaic ol tla.se was a human lace 
surrounded by rays of light, and the averse sale bore an iiaeiguiou in charac- 
ters (.piite LUiintelligibhg thougli resembling somewhat the Svriac waiting I 
afterwards saw in Alahometan books at liamarcaiid. But tljcse also the 
mullahs wxre not able to decypher. 

“ After ciossing the Ku/^.lnk rivulet we entered a dense forest called 
Kasbatu, which sTrctches over an extent of 12 iujaUli in a simth- westerly 
direction to the verv borders ol Ba<lakhshan. fhi the light bank ol the Bolor 
we encountere<l a large horde ot nomads, amc*ngst whom 1 lemained toi several 
days buying horses. I purchased 980 horses in all from tliem, and dcsj)atcbcd 
them to^Kashgar in charge of one of my men, in whose caie I also forwarded 
two copies of the account of my journey, together witli all the geograjdiical 
maps that had hecn completed by me up to that time. 1 deemed it advisable 
to take this pteeaiUiun so as to ensure them against accidents tliat might 
befall me. 


* On Klaproth’s itinerary the camping-grounds of the Chingirs are also shown 
in close proximity to D/ar\k-kul og 1 eniiil>.<>J* 

t With respect to the Belor kingdom, we learn from Huen-isaii and the 
Chinese geography, that Chakhu-Hamed, the ruler of this state, became subject 
to China in 1749. — Ibid, 
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“ Between ABsiilasli an<l Elirator moimtaius ero is a lar;ze luiue of native 
ciiinabui, winch is worked l)y the inhahitaiits ot‘ these parts, and the produce 
411^1 Used of at B)4.)Ior and B-adakhdiau in its native state and in the term of 
mercury. This mine } ieUls 40,i‘)00 ounces of silver. Among the wandeiing 
Beb'r-(>inis we tasUd some very strum: spirit which they called ttlik arakiy 
and distilled from black berries rcserublin;: cherries.*’ 

Here we shall conclude our extracts from the account of the 
‘ Journey through Ujiper xVsia.’ On the 3rd of July Georg 

Ludwig von reached the town of Bolor, and remained there 

several weeks, at the request of the Chinese General, proceeding 
afterwards to Badakh^luui, with regard to which town he observes, 
consistently with the testimony from other sources, that it is 
peopled by Mahometans. x\t this point of liis journey Georg Ludwig 

von quitted for a time the country of the Belors and entered 

that of the Tadjiks. From hence he again journeyed northwards, 
and must have once more encountered the funner race, namely, 
at Vokhan. I say must have, because one passage in the Chinese 
geography adduced by Klaproth* bears incontt'stahle evidence 
of \ okhaii being peopled by an Indian race, differing entirely 
from the ^Mahometan Curuts, Turkistanis, and Tadjiks. I have 
already given some account of Vokhan in my article on the 
Pamir, 1 shall therefore merely observe here, that the Chinese 
geograpliy and itinerary translated in 1821 bear uniform evidence 
that a road runs from this small town to Kashgar, past Lake 
l)jarik-kul, or immediately across the axis of the Bolor Mountains. 
Tiiis doubtless is the same road along which the Chinese general 
Fu-de proceeded to Badakhshan with a large army w lien in pursuit 
of Boronda and Hozitchman, so celebrated in the history of 
Eastern Turkestan. It is interesting to find that the Chinese 
geography affords us an idea of the former j)opidousness of the^^e 
parts. According to this testimony, the small Bolor territory 
contained, towards the middle of the la>t century, a population 
of 30,000 families in the valley of the Bolor River ; wliile that of 
Radakhshan amounted to 100,000 families. From this it will be 
seen that this region is not so thinly inhabited as its mountainous 
and elevated situation would lead one to suppose. 

In order to elucidate the accompanying map, I shall now in 
conclusion recur to some of the accounts given by other European 
travellers, namely, Burnes and Wood, respecting the limits of dis- 
tribution of the Belors and other Kaffir tribes. The first of these 
travellers distinctly states that the inhabitants of Badakhshan are 

* ‘Magasin Asiatique,’ vol. i. p. 92. I am inclined to think that 

the Beiors partly populate the northern portions of Badakhshan, if we may judge 
trom the local names of objects in that part. In constructing my map, however, 
'Venture to adopt this supposition, chiefly because it is scarcely possible 
. ^ could remain independent subjects of a Mussulman 

kingdom like Badakhshan.— .Vote of Veniuhof. 
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Tadjiks, i.e, a race akin to the Ir^inian Persians. It is only the 
rulers of this principality who lay claim to a descent from Alexander 
the Great, that is to say, to a non-Asiatic origin. Hence it would 
appear that the Belors do not spread into the valley of the Sharud, 
and are most probably confined to the valley of the Bolor River. 
On the other hand, however, we read on the same authority tiiat 
the Khan of Kunduz had succeeded in subjecting Chitral to his 
rule, and was in receipt of tribute from this town in slaves, whom 
he usually despatched to Bukhara for sale. This, again, evidently 
refers » to unbelievers or Kaffirs, who, as Burnes states, speak a 
distinct dialect. Wood likewise, in the valley of the Amu-Daria, 
or Pandj, beyond Ish-Kashm Pass, met with a strange race of 
people who interested him no less than the Pamir Kirghizes, 
these latter having strayed beyond their usual haunts at the period 
of Wood's visit. He informs us that among the former he found 
some traces of the doctrines of Zoroaster, and also saw' two ruined 
temples. All this testimony tends to define the western limits of 
prevalence of this enigmatical race ; w hile with regard to their 
northern limits of distribution, w'e possess the testimony of our 

traveller Georg Ludw^ig von in twm places of his narrative, 

and also of that of Klaproth. The southern limits of the Kaffir- 
Sahpushes have for some years past been pretty accurately defined 
on European maps, from the accounts supplied by Elphinstone, 
Burnes, and others. Their eastern limits, however, the evidence 
of Chinese geography notwdthstanding, cannot yet be fixed with 
any certainty in the absence of more accurate ethnological data. 
Ill all probability the inhabitants of Iskardo, Gilgit, and of the 
parts adjoining Karshu are of this race. To prove this it is 
requisite to obtain correct physiological and linguistic data. Even 
a brief vocabulary of the dialect spoken there would be of the 
greatest value ; and a philological examination of the words of 
the dialect of Chitral, cited by Burnes, and of the dictionary of 
the Dardu language, compiled by Cunningham, would prove ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 


XXI. — On the Exploration of the North Polar Region. By 
Captain Sherakd Osboux, e.x., c.b.* 

January 2.'3, ISO 5. 

Arctic discovery, however imperfectly treated, must always, I 
feel sure, claim the attention of all true lovers of geograpliy and 
physical science, especially that of a Society which, in its present 
prosperity, represents the deep interest recently exhibited by all 

* Keprinted, by order of the Council, from the ' Proceedings,’ vol. ix. 
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grades of the public in the solution of the problem of a communi- 
cation between the Pacific and Atlantic, and of the wcrld-wide 
sympathy in the noble devotion by which that mystery was solved. 

I need not. therefore, ofier an apology to the members of the 
Royal Geographical Society for any efl'ort upon my part to show 
the perfect practicability of an exploration of the blank space 
around our Xorthern Pole, and to place before you opinions 
entertained bv myself, and those of my brother Arctic explorers 
who do not belong to the new school of ‘‘ rest and be thankful 
men, eitlicr in science or naval achievement, and who are no, more 
prepared to turn their backs upon the Arctic Regions because 
Franklin died oft' King William’s Land, than you would wish 
tliem to do so to an enemy’s fleet, because Nelson fell at 
T rafalgar. 

In the vear 1^18, Baffin's discoveries upon the one hand, and 
tllo:^e of Behring** upon the other, with dots for the mouths of the 
jMackeiizie and Hearn rivers, was all we knew of the strange 
labyrinth of lands and waters now accurately delineated upon our 
charts of the Arctic Zone. Sailors and travellers, in thirty-six 
years, have accomplished all this : not always, be it remembered, 
in well-stored ships, sailing rapidly from point to point, but for the 
most part by patiently toiling on foot, or coasting in open boats 
round ('very bay and fiord. Sir Leopold McClintock tells the 
Royal Dublin Society that he estimates the foot explorations 
accomplished in the search for Franklin alone at about 40,000 
miles. Yet during those thirty-six years of glorious enterprise by 
ship, by boat, and by sledge, England only fairly lost one ex])edi- 
tiou, and 128 souls, out of forty-two successive expeditions, and 
has never lost a sledge-])arty out of about one hundred that have 
toiled within the Arctic Circle. Show me upon the globe’s 
surface an equal amount of geographical discovery, or in history as 
arduous an achkwement, w ith a smaller amount of human sacrifice, 
and then I will concede that Arctic exploration has entailed more 
than its due proportion of suftering. 

They who assert that our labours and researches have merely 
added so many miles of unprofitable coast-line to our charts, had 
better compare our knowledge of Arctic phenomena to-day with 
the theories enunciated by men of learning and repute a century 
ago. Tliey should confront our knowledge of 1804 w’ith that of 
18U0 upon the natural history, meteorology, climate, and w’inds of 
the Arctic Regions. They must remember that it was there we 
obtained the clue, still unravelled, of the law’s of those mysterious 
currents which flow' through the wastes of the ocean like two 
mighty rivers — the Gulf Stream, and the Ice Stream ; they must 
remember that it was there — in Boothia — that the two Rosses first 
reached the Magnetic Pole, that mysterious point round w'hich 
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revolves the mariner's com})ass over one half of the Xorthern 
hemisphere ; and lot the world say whether the mass of observa- 
tions collected by our exjdorers on all sides of that ^Magnetic Pole 
have added nothing to the knowledge of the laws of ma^-netic 
declination and dip. They sliould remember how, a few years 
ago, it was gravely debated whether man could exist through the 
rigours and darkness of a Polar winter, and how* we ha\e only 
recently discovered tiiat Providence has peopled that region to tlie 
extreme latitude yet reached, and that the animals upon which 
they subsist are there likewise, in winter as well as in summer. 
All this, and much more, should be borne in mind by those cynics 
who would have you believe we have toiled in vain ; and I hold 
with the late Admiral Beechey, “ that every voyage to the North 
has tended to remove that veil of obscurity which previously huno- 
over the geography and all the phenomena of the Arctic KetJ'ions. 
Before tho&e voyages all was darkness aiid terror, all beyond the 
North Cape a blank ; but, since then, each successive voyage has 
swept away some gloomy superstition, has brought to light some 
new* phenomenon, and tended to the advancement of human 
knowledge.’’ 

I w ill not dw*cll upon the personal harddiips or risks incurred — 
they can be easily discounted at any Insurance Company in the 
City of London, and the privations are best appreciated by those 
who have been sledging over the barren grounds of 7(3” x., and are 
not scared by the recollection of cold lingers and banian da\s. 
Men do not volunteer for certain death or starvation, and I can 
only say that so popular is Arctic service wdth our sailors, that I 
am frequently asked by old shipmates, ‘"Are we going up that 
w*ay again, sir V Please don’t forget I am a volunteer ! '' The 
fact is, more sailors have been thrown to the sharks from the 
diseases incident to service in China and the coast of Africa, 
within the last four years, than ever fell in thirty years of Arctic 
service, and our seamen cind otficers know it. And, after all, the 
dangers of exploration in the noith are those common to like 
undertakings in all unknown regions — Speke and Grant seeking 
for the sources of the Nile, Bui ton at llarar, hreemoiit in tlie 
Sierra Nevada, Livingstone on the Zambesi, or Burke and Wills 
in the hungry wilds of Central Australia, have all moments of as 
great peril as Kane ever endured in Smith Sound, or McClure 
passed through in Banks's Land. 

I w’ill, therefore, without further preamble, deal with the points 
w*hicli are the most important for our consideration. 

First, The direction from which a Tolar exploration should be 
undertaken with the lea^t ri:^k and greatest probability of >uccess. 

Second. The mode in which such an exploration should be exe- 
cuted, and the sclent die results likely to accrue. 
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AVe have before us a circumpolar chart. Mark the nearest .j 
known points to the Pole — the extremes of Spitzbergen and North 
Greenland. Let us first deal with Sjfitzbero'cn. llakluU Head 
is about bitO miles from the Pole : in the last century the whale 
fishery was situated off that Cajie, and we have the concurrent 
testimony of all those ancient fishermen to prove that the sea was 
often found clear of ice for another hundn'd miles further north. 

I say, therefore, tliat sailing-ships have been in that direction 
within oUU miles of the I’ole. For the information of those more 
sanguine than myself of the existence of open water at the Pole 
through the action of the Gulf Stream, I annex a table collated, 
by my kind friend Mr. Markham,* from the data furnished to the 
Ro}al Society by the Hon. Daines Barrington, Colonel Jleaufoy 
and others. You will there find that stout old Dutch and English 
skippers vowed they had been as far north as the 88^, some to 
83^ N., and many into the 82^ ])arallel ; indeed one old sailor 
declared to Master Moxon, hydrographer to Charles H. of glorious 
memory, that he had sailed two degrees beyond the Pole I” but 
it is only fair to add that this was said in dreamy Amsterdam;, over 
strong Dutch beer. 

I am content, however, to point to the position reached by the 
late Sir hid ward I’arry, in his boat expedition from Spitzbergen in 
1827. There, at any rate, he stood u}}on a floating sea of ice on 
the night of July 22, 1827, being then in lat. 82^ 4Y N., exactly 
435 geographical miles from tlie Pole. He was constrained to 
give up the attempt simply because the ice was being swept faster 
to the south than his men could drag their boats to the north. It 
was the height of the Arctic summer, and all the ice-fields were in 
motion. The experience of the last twenty years tells us that 
instead of starting on such a journey in .tune, Parry ought to have 
wintered in Spitzbergen, and started for the North in Februaiy ; 
and. such is the perfection to which Arctic sledge-Cv^uipment is now 
brought, that the weights w'ould be infinitely less for the men to 
drag, whilst the provisions would last months instead of weeks. 

But there are great objections to any effort to reach the Polar 
area by sledges from Spitzbergen. You will observe as yet no 
known lands exist upon its meridian and to the north of the island ; 
consequently no fixed points for depots of provisions : w hereas, in 
Smith Sound, we have a starting-point 120 miles nearer to the 
Pole, and there is good ground for believing (as I will show') in 
a further extension of continents or islands upon the meridian of 
the American and Greenland continents, which is not the case in 
Spitzbergen, i or instance, the floes w hich drift down upon Spitz- 
bergen from the north contain in their embrace no icebergs proper. 


See p. 295. 
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This tells us that no extensive Icinds lie upon that meridian ; 
for the iceberg is a creation of thedaiid, born of a glacier, and not 
of the sea : whereas these icebergs abound in Sinlth Sound ; and 
the glaciers, as Kane advanced north \\ard. appeared to increase 
rather than diminish in extent, which would not be the case if 
the land ended abruptly near the Humboldt Glacier, in 80^ N. 
latitude. 

Those vast accumulations of snow and fresh- water ice, and their 
beautiful creations the iceberg, tell us of great lands with lofty 
mountains and deep valleys retaining the moisture and snow-drift 
of ages, and promise that continuity of coast- line, and that frozen 
seaboard, which is only needed to enable our explorers to reach 
the Tole in safety. Greenland, therefore, and not Spitzbergen, is 
the direction I advocate. At the same time, do not jump to the 
conclusion that there is nothing to .reward the explorer in the 
direction of Spitzbergen or Nova Zembla, for there is much yet to 
be seen and done there in scientific research. The bugbear of 
Arctic navigation is being gradually dispelled. ^ A Cruise in 
High Latitudes,' and ^ A Season among the Walruses,’ encourage 
us to hope, that wliere yachtsmen have not hesitated to go for 
pleasure, and where poor Norwegian tidiermen yearly sail in 
almost open boats for hides, ivory, and the more precious livers of 
Arctic sharks, which produce, as you know, '‘pure cod-liver oil!” 
it is possible others will yet wend their way for love of science, and 
add to our knowledge of the laws of electricity, light, magnetism, 
temperature, and winds. 

From Spitzbergen let us turn to Greenland. In the year 1853 
my lamented friend Hr. Kane entered Smith Sound, at the head of 
Baffin Bav, with his little brig, the Advance, At that time I was 
serving with Capt. llichards, the present Hydrographer of the 
Navy, in an expedition in W ellington Channel, under Sir Edward 
Belcher ; Kellett and McClintock were in Barrow Straits, McClure 
had just reached the waters of the Atlantic from the Pacific 
Ocean, Collinson and Eae were in Victoria Land and Boothia, 
and Inglefield had just made one of his summer trips to Beechey 
Island."’ There could not have been less than four hundred British 
subjects within the Arctic seas. All our ships had been admirably 
found, and our crews lived in comparative comfort, for the re- 
sources of a nation and a great navy liad been placed at our 
diisposal. Hr. Kane’s expedition was rather the result of private 
munificence, and a generous impulse of individuals ; and it is only 
fair to Hr. Kane to say, that never in our times 1ms a navigator 
entered the ice so indifierently prepared for a Polar winter. \Mth 
only seventeen followers, two of them mutineers, without a steam- 
power for his solitary vessel, without proper sledge-equij)ment, 
without any preserved fresh meat, and a great insufficiency oi 
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preserved vegetables, and ^vlth only coals enough to sene for 
twelve luontlis’ fuel, the only nud'vcl to me is, that he ever returned 
to relate his sufte rings. Tliey are only to be equalled by those of 
the navigator James/' in Hudson Bay, two centuries earlier. 
God forbid that I should be thoiiglit to cast one retlectlou upon 
those warm-hearted Americans who came nobly forward, and said, 
•* We too will aid in Arctic enter])ri^e ; but the fact is, that 
enthusiasm and high courage without jumper knowledge and 
equipment must, on such service, ini'allibly lead to the tutfering 
which Dr. Kane's followers endured ; and it is that which best 
explains how it was, that whiBt our sailors, far beyond the present 
haunts of Esquimaux, waxed fat and fastidious, Kane’s poor 
followers had to eat the raw^ flesh of animals to avert the ravas-es 
of scurvy brought on by a poisonous dietary of ^alt-rneat. This 
much to meet the objectioiis of those who point to Dr. Kane’s 
thrilling narrative with a view^ to frighten us from Arctic explora- 
tion ; and I may add, that I knovc w ell that chivalrous man never 
penned those touching episodes to friirliten men from high enter- 
prise, but rather to caution us to avoid his mistakes, and to show 
us how^ nobly the worst evils may be borne when the cause is a 
good one. 

Tile brig Advance entered Smith Sound, but departed from an 
Arctic canon by keejiing upon the eastern or lee-shore im-tead of 
the w'estern or wmather shore ; she w'as quickly bi'set, and fell into 
a bay liO miles further on, out of wKich she never again sailed. 

In the spring of 1854 a further exjiloration was accomplished, of 
about IbO miles of the Greenland coast, and the western land wms 
observed for a still greater distance. The extreme of Greenland 
visited was a point beyond a stupendous tongue of the great 
glacier, and named Cape Constitution by the only man (31r. 
Morton) wKo reached it. This sailor could not get round the 
Cape because of w^ater existing at the base of the cliffs ; he could 
not scale the cliff, because it was too steep ; what more there is, 
therefore, beyond Cape Constitution, none of us know. Kane 
thought it the termination of Greenland. I entirely dissent from 
so hasty a conclusion, because I cannot believe that such a glacier 
as that of Humboldt, ever bearing the hundreds of icebergs, which 
Kane tells us of, into the w'aters of iSmith iSound, w^as fed otherwise 
than by some extensive parent-glacier spread over a very great 
area ; and this proclaims, in my opinion, a continuity of the Green- 
land shore, as there w’as, undoubtedly, land on the opposite side as 
far as Morton could see. 

Scrambling up the face of Cape Constitution, to the height of 
either 300 or 500 feet, Mr. jMorton could sec no ice to the west- 
ward; to which I attach small iinportauce, never ha\ing myself 
seen floe-ice from any altitude at a greater distance than 12 
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miles ; but he did see laud rolling away to the northward, a bold 
but indented coast, he thinks, w;ith a fine range of mountains 
looming in the interior. I'his land is appropriately named Grinnell 
Land, 

English and American hydrographers are at variance as to the 
assigned latitudes of (,’ape Constitution and (^ape Parry, the two 
extremes discovered by Kane. I sincerely trust the American 
computation will prove correct. Cape Constitution will then be in 
81'^ 22' X., and the ])oint seen on the west land would be in about 
82^ 30' X., or just 450 miles from our Pole, a distance equal to 
that of the Land’s End from Pahnoral. 

But in order that we may deal with the subject from its worst 
point of view, I am prepared to accept the more southern positions 
assigned to the extremes by Admiral Collinson, Captain George, 
and Mr. Arrowsmith. They, as you will observe, place Cape 
Constitution in hit. 80^ 50' x., and Credit ^lorton’s vision with a 
range of 00 miles; fixing Cape Parry in lat. 81'^ 56' only, or 
a distance of 484 miles from the Pole. I accept this as the 
distance we have to d('al with, and dei'lare that Cape and Grin- 
neli Land as my assurance of the perfect po:^dbility ol“ reaching the 
Pole. 

Cajic Parry is, as you S(‘e, a fixed point more than a degree and 
a luilf nearer to the Pole than Hakluyt Head, in Spitzberg'en, 
and therefore the best point of departure for the exploration of the 
great unknown space before us. 

The distance of Cape Parry to tin' Pole and back is just 968 
miles ; a distance whi(4i has been repeatedly exceeded by our 
Arctic sledge and boat parties since the year 1850, and far short 
of what we subsequently accomjfiished, as I will presently show. 

But, apart from mere proximity to the Pole, there are other 
conditions which recommend this route to our consideration. It 
will be remembered that at Cajic Con^titiuion a considerable 
extent of water w'as found to exi^t in the early summer. Eecent 
Arctic explorations have taught us that this is no great novelty. 
Dr. Kane, liowever, believes it to be very extensive ; but, as I have 
good reasons for being sceptical iqion this point, and as the Pole 
is within our reach whether Kane’s Polynia be great or small, I 
shall not urge the fiicilities whicli open water offers to a boat- 
navigation. The fmure explorer might hail open water if it were 
found to exist along the shores of Grinnell Land ; but, if not, he 
would be well satisfied with plenty of ice, and merely pray that 
the mainland or otf-lying islands dr mid he found to exist as far as 
the 87th parallel. Amf there is, 1 hold, more cliance — far more 
chance - of that being the case, than of any ojieu ^ea round our 
Arctic Polo. 

But K'aue's Polynia evident!} exists where there is a far greater 
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abundance of animal and vegetable life than we have found to 
exist round the iraterholes of K^^gent's Inlet, Wellington Channel, ^ 
or Lancaster Sound, Tlic possibility, therefore, of future explorers 
of Smith Sound being able to vary their dietary with the flesh of 
deer, bear, seal, or uild-fowl, is an important recommendation to 
the route in question. 

In this meridian, too, we find human life extendinn* to a higher 
latitude than in any other known direction. A fine tribe of Arctic 
savages was fir&t discovered by Sir John Boss in lat. 75 35' x., 
long. 1)5^ 32' w., in his voyage of 1818, Ross christened this 
isolated section of the great Esquimaux race, ‘‘ Arctic High- 
landers.” Through his interpreter, Sackense, he learnt that their 
tribe dwelt to the northward of the great glacier of Melville Bay ; 
by it they were entirely cut off from all knowledge of anything in 
that direction, and when Ross told them that his ship had come 
from the south, they replied— It was not true ; there was nothing 
but ice there ! ” Subsequent Arctic expeditions, as well as whale- 
ships, have had intercourse with these people and so far conciliated 
them, that instead of offering to kill Euroj)eans, as they threatened 
in 1818, we find them in 1854 j)ositively saving Kane and his fol- 
lowers from starvation, and cheerfully sharing tbod and lodgement 
with the poor sailors. Of this isolated group of the human family 
Dr. Kane gives us a very interesting account. Having no boats, 
nor a knowledge of how to construct them out of bones and seal- 
skins, as other Esquimaux do, afraid to cross tlie two great ice- 
streams of Melville and of Humboldt, these poor crc'atures inhabit 
a region between the prongs of the Greenland Glacier, which 
embraces about 800 miles of coast-line, and they cannot penetrate 
far into the interior, for there, they said, was the Sernik »Soak,” or 
Great Ice W^all ! 

Without any drift-wood, except a fragment of wreck at rare 
intervals, the Arctic Highlander is compelled to use bones alone 
in the construction of his sledge and weapons. 'I'he latter consist 
simply of knife, harpoon, and lance, bones lashed together with an 
iron point or edge ingeniously fitted from fragments of meteoric 
iron found in the country, or from scraps of iron hoops winch reach 
the coast upon the casks of wrecked whalers. Without a bow or 
arrow, they are unable to kill reindeer or musk-oxen ; the former 
range unmolested over the barren uplands at the base of the 
glaciers ; and the art of fishing is likewise unknown, for Kane saw 
lakes full of salmon-trout, which the Arctic Highlander could not 
catch. ^Vith his spear and harpoon, however, he slays the bear, 
seal, and powerful walrus ; and in summer time nets vast quantities 
of the little auk, a delicious morsel well appreciated by all of us 
who have visited those Crimson Cliffs of Beverley, as Ross poeti- 
cally named their haunts. These people are thus dependent for 
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subsistence upon the flesh of marine creatures, and consequently 
upon the existence of broken ice, or open water near the coast, 
throughout every season of the year. Without it they would all 
perish in a single winter. But a Beueiicent Providence has so 
arranged it that from the action of oceanic currents, and the 
destruction of the ice-tields by the large icebergs thrown off from 
the glaciers constantly sailing through them, there is always, even 
in the depth of a Polar winter, some North Water ” to be found, 
and in it walrus and bear. The land, as I have said, yields these 
Arctic lij:hermen no animal food, neither can I discover an instance 
of their ever having been seen to partake of a single herb, grass, 
or berry grown upon the ^hore ; of vegetables or cereals they have, 
of course, no conception, and I know of no other people on the 
earth’s surface who are thus entirely carnivorous. Kane says they 
must be an expiring race. I can find no proof of it, though no 
doubt, like all savage races, they are doomed to pass away or 
merge into those of a superior organisation. Where Ross found 
the Arctic Highlanders in 1^16, they exist in 1804, and from 
occasional contact with Europeans have rather improved than 
deterioxated. All who have seen them, and I am one, describe 
the men square-built, hearty fellovs, deep-chested, bass-voiced, 
and merry-hearted. Ready to fasten on with their harpoon to a 
tierce walrus, and, line in hand, struggle for life with it upon the 
weak ice; or, aided by their dogs, l3ring the Polar bear to bay, 
and close in upon it with lance and knife ; yet these poor savages 
showed ill their kindness to the starving and not always rational 
crew of the Advance, that they were not deticient in tiie nobler 
attributes of our common nature. Their women, good souls, were 
tender and sympathetic in their quaint way, for it is not every 
European imjther who would lend a nice warm babe to make a soft 
pillow for a weary traveller, as the ladies of Etah did ; and the 
spinsters of Smith Sound were fair enough to win the hearts of 
some on board the Advance, Indeed, more than one little scandal 
related leads me to believe that, in spite of the struggle for exist- 
ence in 80 X., the unwashed, scaPkin-clad beauties of Murchison 
Sound have their bttle flirtations, as veil as their sisters of ampler 
robes in more southern climes. One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin and I know nothing more strange in all Arctic 
adventure than when Kane was escaping southward, to find his 
faithful hunter, Hans voluntarily al)and()ning him and turning 
Arctic Ilio'hlander all for the love of Shanghu s pretty daughter — 
she had gxmtly tended him when injured in a walrus-hunt. The 
elopement of the fond pair upon a bone-sledge, drawn by wild 
dogs, is perfect as an Arctic love-scene : but, unfortunately, Hans 
was alreadv a married man. Alas for Hans I ” Dr. Kane pathe- 
tically oKerves. 1 say, Alas for Miss Shanghu! ” 
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It has not been without a purpose that I have thus touched upon 
tlie habits of the Arctic Highlanders. I have endeavoured to show 
you that, though carnivorous creatures, they are, after all, much 
as we are in other respects : it tells you that there, in Smith 
Sound, inhabitants exist who have helped the European and can 
do so again : and, above all, their existence is an incontestable 
proof of an amount of animal life being found in that latitude 
throughout the year and in all seasons. 

Kane says that his Arctic friends would not carry him beyond 
the Humboldt Glacier, and seemed to have no knowledge of lands 
to the north. Yet ^lorton found a fragment of an Esquimaux 
sledge on shore between that glacier and Cape Constitution. May 
it not be that other Esquimaux exist there? and does not the 
question occur to you, How far does human life extend in Smith 
Sound ? May it not reach much nearer to the Pole than even 
where Kane found it in x. So far as we know, the Arctic 
Highlanders are confined to the Greenland shore; and for our 
purposes of ex])l oration it would be well it were so. They would 
then be near enmigh to aid as hunters and shHlire-drivcrs, and not 
so close as to endanger good order and discipline amongst a crew 
in hours of trial or sutiering. 

There is one more reason for preferring this route to any other, 
viz., that the Hanish settlements extend along the coast of Green- 
land as high as 72 x. Kane in open boats carried off his men in 
safety to Upernavik, when it became imperative to do so ; otlier 
navigators could do likewise, if any accident occurred to their ships 
in Smith Sound. Tru^ting I have shown the right direction in 
which the proposed exploration should be attempted, I Mill now 
sketch out the mode in which it should be carried out ; for the 
details would be too technical and volumhious to interest all geo- 
grapliers. 

An exploration of the Polar area should always he sent under 
naval auspices and naval di:?cipliTie. I have no faith in purely 
private expeditions on such a service as tliis I advocate. ^\ e need 
all the resources of a naval dockyard, all the especial knowledge 
collected in various departments — whether in the preparation of 
vessels, food, raiment, sledges, or equipment — to insure the work 
being well and safely done, ^^"ooden sliips-of-war are now rotting 
and sinking at their anchors in our arsenals : all the old ladies 
round our seaports are cooking their tea with heart-of-oak from 
poor cliopped-up gunboats. ^\ e don’t want three-deckers, but you 
might have them for the asking ; you can be more modest, and 
ask tor something much smaller than wooden line-of-battle-ships. 
Of course you will not expect the Admiralty to take the initiative 
in such matters, Columbus would never have reached the new 
continent ; the immortal Cook would never have made his voyages 
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round the world ; the illustrious names of Franklin, Ross, and 
^ Parry would not have been added to the rolls of fame ; if you had 
waited for past Admiralties to originate scientific research and 
geographical exploration. 

But I have no doubt men of science — men who think the Navy 
and its officers and sailors exist for nobler purposes than to slay or 
• be slain — will find His Grace the Duke of Somerset just as amen- 
able to reason and healthy pressure as former First Lords have 
been. Tlie Board, like other Boards, will, as good seivants of the 
public, do whatever the public calls upon them to do ; and it is by 
the action of public opinion, directed by the men of science in this 
country, that I hope to see a Polar expedition sent forth in this 
generation under naval auspices. The Navy needs some action to 
wake it up from the sloth of routine, and save it from the canker 
of prolonged peace. Arctic exploration is more wholesome for it, 
ill a moral as vvell as a sanitary point of view, than any more 
Asliantee or Japanese wars. 

You are not going to educate us, work us up to the point of 
nautical perfection, awaken hopes and ambition, and then ‘give us 
oakum to piv-k, or run us over the mast-head after top-gallant yarc^, 
to keep down the spirit which intellectual progress has evoked. 
The navy of England cries not for mere war to gratify its desire for 
liononrable employment or fame. There are otlier achievements, 
it knows well, as glorious as victorious battle ; and a wise ruler 
and a wise people will, I hold, be careful to satisfy a craving which 
is the life-blood of a profession — indeed, I hold that it ought to be 
foi.tered and encouraged. 

Upon these grounds, as well as those of scientific results, would 
it be too much to ask for a fraction of the vast sum yearly sunk in 
naval expenditure, for two small screw-vessels and 120 officers and 
men, out of the o0,U00 men annually placed at the disposal of the 
Admiralty? 

Let us "suppose it granted, and two vessels like the Pioneer and 
Intrepid readv by the spring of 1800. Tliey would sail for Baffin 
Bav, reach Cape York in August, and one vessel would be secured 
ill or about Cape Isabella, leaving only twenty-five persons in 
charge of her ; the other vessel, with ninety-five souls, would be 
pressed up the AA estern shore, either as far as Cape Parry or in 
that direction, taking care not to exceed a distance of 300 miles 
from her consort. That autumn the southern ship would connect 
herself by depots with the northern vessel, and the northern vessel 
would place out depots towards the Pole ready for spring operations. 

In 18(37 and 1808 sledge and boat operations should be directed 
towards the pole and over the unknown area, and in 1800, either 
in ships or by boat to Upernavik, our expedition would retire from 
Smith Sound. They would thus only have two winters and three 
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summers to encounter ; a period which experience has taught us 
healthy men, with proper car^, can well spend at a time in those w 
regions. 

\\ ith respect to the distance to he travei'sed by sledge, we have 
ample data to show that it has been exceeded by our sailors and 
marines in the most sterile land yet visited within the Frigid Zone. 
For instance, in 185o, (lonimander McClintock’s ])arty did 1220 • 
geographical miles in 105 days ; Lieutenant 3Iecliam did 120.3 
miles ; and Captain Richards and I did 1(J03 miles. Mark, that 
ail these distances are in excess of the miles between ( ape 
Parry and the Pule. Lieutenant Hamilton did 1150 miles with a 
dog-sledge and one man. Yet, in subsequent expeditions to those 
of 1853, still longer marches have been accomplished, and the men 
sutfered still less. In 1854 Mecharn marched 1157 miles in only 
seventy days, a gain of a nmnthin time, equal to a di^^tance ot 3<10 
miles more had it ]>een necessary ; and in 1859 Captain Mcdintock 
actually accomplished 1330 miles and Young 1150, and that dis- 
tinguished officer Sir Leopold 3IcClintock agrees with me in 
thinking that it is quite possible with proper management to extend 
^#journey over a distance of 1500 miles, or just 500 miles more 
than are required to take a sledge from Cape Parry to the Pole 
and back. Thanks to hard-earned experience, we have learnt in 
ten years to double the period a sledge-party may support itself 
away from the ship, and trebled the lengtli of the journeys to be 
accomplished ; yet at the same time reduced the labour of the 
seamen and the personal risk to its minimum. 

I am not vain enough to suppose my unsupported opinion of the 
practicability and safety of a sledge-exploration of the Polar area 
would suffice to convince you all ; but I can confidently appeal to an 
officer of far gi*eater experience, Cliptain Sir Leopold McCJlintock. 
He, writing to me in December last, says : I am glad you are 
poking up the embers of Arctic discovery. I wish I were now 
preparing for a trip to the North Pole. I regard it as being 
w ithin the reach of this generation ; for knowledge, as you know, 
is power in sledge-travelling.” Can you doubt the practicability 
of such an exploration, I say, after such a declaration from an 
officer wdio has spent seven winters and ten summers in these seas ^ 

I am sure you will not ; and that you will say with me, that ot all 
men he is tlie best fitted to-head such an expedition. 

3rd Point. We have now to consider the final portion of my 
argument : — The advantages to be derived from an exploration of 
the Polar area. 

In the first place, you as a scientific body have before you an 
unknown area of 1,131,000 square miles of the globe’s surface a 
sheer blank. Within that area you are profoundly ignorant 
whether there be lands or waters ; whether, as some say, it is a 
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silent frozen solitude, or an open sea teeming with animal life. So 
^ far as you as yet have explored in ‘that direction, you have found 
the land capable of supporting not only animal, but human life. 

Moreover, as connected with physical geography, you have in 
80''^ of North latitude reached the only known spot where Nature 
yields to man no plant, herb, or grass, which he uses for food or 
• nutriment. Yet, imperfect as the botanical exploration of that 
spot has been, we learn from the report of the a])le American 
botanist, Mr. Durand, that although Dr. Kane lost the major 
portion of his collection, the remainder ‘‘ was yet the richest and 
most interesting ever brought hy Arctic or Polar explorer;” and 
Kaiie added no less than ticentfj -seven sJ^ecics of plants to the list 
recently published by that eminent Arctic naturalist Sir John 
Richardson, as existing to the north of I'd of latitude. Proving 
that, at any rate, tnere was an error ot oO per cent, in the botanical 
geography of the region under consideration. 

To botanists, therefore, as well as geographers, there is everything 
to be discovered within the Polar area ; and not only the botany 
of the land, but that of the sea, and of the fresh-water lakes and 
rivers flowing from the glaciers of that ice-b(>und region. Imme- 
diately in connection, too, witli the distribution of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms of the Polar Ba^in, we have to solve more 
than one strange anomaly in the climate that has been noticed 
upon its margin. 

The lowest known winter mean temperature has been recorded 
by Dr. Kane, in the very region which is so rich in Arctic flora, 
where the natives can support themselves alone upon the chase of 
marine creatures, and wdiere the reindeer are so abundant that a 
traveller subsequent to Kane shot bUU head, and supported his 
party upon fresh food throughout a long winter."^ 'There, in 
Rensselaer Harbour, with open water not far to the south, with 
open water, as he believed, not far to tlie north, Kane records a 
winter mean temperature low’cr tiian we have found at Melville 
Island, whore at that season w*e feel sure that there was no open 
sea nearer than the Slacken zio River, or the entrcince of Kanca^ter 
Sound. Mr. Schott, the able American meteorologist, puzzled 
with the anomaly of so low’ a temperature near the reported open 
Polar Sea, says that it points coiicla-iveiy to either a considerable 
northern extension of Glrinnell Band on tne one side and cin 
eastern extent of Washington Land on the other, or to a con- 
siderable elevation of the interior on both sides of the channel 
above its level,*' and acknowledges that his conclusions are at 


* Mr. Cornelius GrinneU iiifuirr.s me of this iiiteivsting fact connected with 
Dr. Hayes' second visit to Snath Sound, 
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variance with the supposed existence of an ocean around the Pole 
free for navigation. * ^ 

The fact is, that meteorology is quite as much at fault there 
as elsewhere when it proceeds to theorise upon insufficient data. 
And, in a scientific point of view, I maintain that nothing could 
be more deeply interesting than a careful series of meteorological 
observations within the Polar area. Its climate is, as I have 
shown, a mystery ; and Kane’s rough observations require to be 
verified, as well as those of our searching-expeditions, by sending 
out a scientific expedition, with people ^Yell versed and earnest in 
that science alone. 

In geology, and especially in the phenomena of those stupendous 
glaciers, as well as the great ice-streams of Humboldt and of 
Melville, there is much to re])ay the future exjfiorer of Smith 
Sound. In the presence of men so eminently qualified to point 
out what is most deserving of scientific investigation under these 
heads, it would ill become mo to do more than advert to the 
subject. Indeed, I feel I owe an a})ology to all men of science 
lor even daring to touch upon subjects of winch I as a sailor can 
have only the most fragmentary knowledge. But I am also 
addressing myself to those who know' little of such subjects, and 
who may be carried away by the cuckoo cry of “ Cui honor'’’ in 
discussing further geogvajfihcal exploration. The learned (.^ouncil 
of tills Society are not likely to say so, I know well, or to ask me 
to demonstrate the necessity for further scientific research based 
upon an argument touching whale-oil, whalebone, walrus-hides, 
seal-blubber, narwhal-ivory, deer-skins, peltry, or Upernavik 
graphite. I should as soon think of urging the exploration of 
New Guinea upon the speculation of profits arising from the tails 
of birds-of-paradise or edible birds’-nests. 

No ! I put the question before you upon purelv scientific grounds ; 
and I ask you — the Geographical Society — if vou are not satisfied 
with the geographical harvest that awaits you "there, to turn to the 
Royal Society and ask the learned Council whether there is 
anything likely to repay the explorer of the Pole for his labours ? 

I can confidently appeal to its President, General Sabine. lie is 
to-day the senior living officer of those who accompanied Ross and 
Parry in their early explorations of the Arctic Zone. In Spitz- 
bergen, Melville Island, and East Greenland he collected those 
valuable data in terrestrial magnetism which have subsequently 
led to the construction of those beautiful charts exhibiting the 
declination, inclination, and intensity of the magnetic force over 
the globe s surface — a w'ondcrful reduction of scientific data to 
good, useful purposes, which every sailor can ajipreclate and he 
grateful for. And does he tell us that there is nothing more to 
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be clone in the Arctic Zone ? On the contrary, in General Sabine’s 
^ Address to the Royal Society, on November 50th, 1863, he dwells 
especially on the pleasure with which he learns that the Swedish 
Government are about to carry out in Spltzbergen that measure- 
ment of an arc of the meridian, the value and imj)ortance of which 
the learned General had urged forty years ago upon the attention 
of the British public, and which, he says, “ I had planned the 
means of executing, and which I ardently desired to be permitted 
to carry out personally.’^ 

General Sabine’s original interesting paper upon the measure- 
ment of this arc was addressed to 31 r. Gilbert, 3LP., Vice- 
President of the Royal Society in 1826. In it he pointed out the 
facility offered by Spitzbergen fur a measurement of an arc of the 
meridian extending over nearly 43 degrees of latitude, stating that 
the value of this measurement in the latitude of Spitzbergen, 
towards deducing the proportion of the polar and equatorial 
diameters bv its combination with an arc near the equator, “ was 
most important ; ” and adding that its value would be “ equivalent 
to an arc in Lapland of six times the extent of the arc measured 
by the French Academicians.” 

Now the hope of the Royal Society of this measurement being 
at last obtained depends upon the scieutilic energy of the Swedish 
Government ; but it so happens that in the expedition I urge upon 
your attention there might be every arrangement made for a mea- 
surement of four degrees of the meridian upon the shores of Smith 
Sound. I have told you that one of the ships should be left about 
Cape Isabella, and the other pushed on to Cape Parry, or that that 
point is to be considered our main station for a l^olar expedition. 
The intervening space is rather more than four degrees ; and 
during the summer season, whilst the 3sorthern Expedition was 
absent, there could be no more profitable way of occupying those 
left in the charge of the ships than in doing such a work as mea- 
suring an arc ; the ice of the strait, I would submit, affording 
considerable facilities for such an undertaking; and especial pro- 
vision in the expedition might be made for such persons as were 
well qualified to execute it. 

As late, too, as November, 1864, we find General Sabine, in 
his Address to the Royal Society, calling the attention of that 
scientific body to some recent discoveries which attest the continua- 
tion of the tropical Gulf Stream to the shores of Nova Zembla, 
and to a communication from Professor Forchhammer, of Copen- 
hagen, a valuable contribution to a great subject — tlie History 
of^the Sea” — in which, by careful analysis, it is shown that, in 
the Atlantic Ocean, the saline ingredients in the sea-water decrease 
with increasing depth. This is found to hold good even to 
extreme depths ; and the existence of a Polar current in the 
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depths of the Atlantic is hence inferred, since it is a well-esta- 
bli&hed fact that the Equatoriaf seas are richer, and the Polar seas ^ 
poorer in saline ingredients. Again, by analysis it has been 
proved that the current flowing down the east coast of Greenland 
has an Equatorial and not a Polar origin — a mere recurring of 
the G ulf Stream after rounding Spitzbergen ; and the learned 
President fairly argued — “ 3Iay it not be possible that the iceless 
sea teeming with animal life, described by Kane as viewed from 
the northern limit of liis research, is, as he himself surmised, but 
an extension of tlie same Equatorial stream which produces cor- 
responding abnormal eflects at every point to w'hich its course has 
been traced ? and adds, when physical researches shall be 
resumed within the circle which surrounds the Pole, this, perhaps, 
will be one of the earliest problems to receive solution.” In a 
recent letter to me he eloq«uciit!y and justly adds, to reach the 
l\)le is the greatest geographical achievement which can be 
attempted, and 1 own I should grieve if it should be first accom- 
plished by any otiier than an Englishman ; it will be the crowning 
enterprise of those Arctic researches in which our country has 
hitherto had the pre-eminence.” 
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Ardinig River, 264, 273, 274. 

Ardud Mountain, 271. 

Arity River, 126. 

Arnheim's Land, 229. 

Arrowsmith, J., 253. 

Aryvalura, 197. 

Asbulash, 257. 

Ascension, Palestine, altitude of, 202. 
Asferah, 250. 

Asferah-chai, 265. 

A'^hango country, 69. 

Ashangiii tiibe, 70. 

Ashira country, 68. 

Assambhoo, 184, 

Asua River, 8. 

, height of, 16, 18. 

Atabbi River, 8. 

Atbara River, 198. 

Attock, 268. 

Augustine’s Bay, 245, 

Augustus Water, 204. 

A' iiu tribe, 66. 

Awaz Ali, 1 60. 


Baber, 267. 

Bactria, 263. 

Badakhshan, 249 et seq, 

Baines, Mr. T., on Andersson’s travels 
in Damara Land, 247 . 

Bakalai tribe, 66. 

S. W., discovery of Albert 
X}anza, 1. 
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Balasore Hills, 181, 

Balfour, Dr., 19*2. 

Balourgah Creek, 35. 

Bananas, growing wild on Purus River, 
108. 

Banks Islanders, 8 1. 

Baobabs, West Australia, 207, 215. 

Bari tribe, 4. 

Bariluniba, 269. 

Barka, 198. 

Barn Island, 76. 

Barra do Rio Negro, geographical posi- 
tion of, 126, 

Barrington, Hon, Daines, 282. 

Barton, Mr., 198. 

Bastaiii-Bolo Mountains, 2G9. 

Batavia River, 40 ft seq, 

Bateson, Capt., 298. 

Batten, Mount, 2U5, 

Battistan, 2.30, 

Beatrice Inlet, 220. 

Beaufoy, Colonel, 282. 

Beechey Island, 283. 

Belcher, Edward, 283. 

Bclors, 257. 

and their country, 265. 

Belor-Gabsus, 275, 276. 

Belor-Oma, 257. 

Belor-Onibos, 273, 274, 275. 

Belor-Omis, 278. 

Bemer, Mount, 47, 

Beni, 1U4. 

Berlagul River, 259. 

Bethany, altitude of, 202. 

Bethdagon, altitude of, 201. 
Betsimasarakas, 55, 

Betsiseran, 58. 

Bili language, 269, 272. 

Birtengur Jviver, 276. 

Bisson, Count dii, 200. 

Black Point, 239. 

Blaze, Point, 235. 

Blunder Bay, 239, 

Bolivian Indians, 88, 

Bolor, 249 ct sfq, 

axis of, 251. 

chain, 250. 

highland, 265. 

River, 277. 

Bolorbom, 276. 

Boriltu River, 276, 

Boroldai, 276. 

Boronto Lake, 51, 

Bowany River, 183. 

Bowen Straits, 229, 

Box-tree, 217. 

Bojd, David, 297. 

Brabazon, Capt., 140. 

Brazilian Governnient Expedition up 
the Purus, 87. 

Bremer, Port, 229. 

Buchan, Capt., 299. 


Buddha, image of, at Peking, 145. 
Budra River, 192, 

Bukhara, 251. 

Buubatooka Bay, 245. 

Burdekin River, 19 seq. 

Biirnes, 25u, 265. 

Burut-AUs, 259. • 

Buriits, 275. 

Byerley Creek, 26 ft seq. 


CaliLiI River, 265. 

Caiaue palm, 99. 

Cainhalu, 128. 

Camden Harbour, 204. 

pastoral capabilities 

of, 225. 

Canamary Indians, 100, 105. 

Caiiariha, barreira de, 95. 

Canotama, 94. 

Capcchenes Indians, 119. 

Capivaras, tameness of, on Purus River, 
I (*9. 

Caravaya, 125, 

Carl's Peak, 22. 

Carpentaria, Gulf of, 235. 

Cashmal Kirba, 199. 

Catauixis tribe, 95. 

(iatianas Indians, 107. 

Cattle trade in Madagascar, 245. 
Cauvery River, 180, 192. 

Cay a lie palm, 99, 

Ciiagan-Usu, 276. 

Chahar- Alter Mountains, 256, 
Chakhu-Hamed, 277. 

Chalacoor, 197. 

Chandless, Mr. W., Notes on River 
Afpiiry, 119. 

• , ascent of River 

Purii^;, 86. 

Chang-Chenmo, 157, 

(diang-ping-chow, 150. 

Channankarry Backwater, 196. 

Channel Point, 236. 

Chardjiii, 263. 

Chashgur-Gobi, 269. 

Cha-tau, 153, 

Chatkamiri, 273. 

Chau dynasty, 128. 

Cheramcottah, 181. 

Chihachef, Mr. P., 249. 

Chikongo, 247. 

China, Great Wall of, 152. 

Chinars, 272. 

Chinese conquest of Ferganah, 250. 
Chinese, war with the Belors, 276. 
Chingir Gerba, 257. 

Chitral, 251, 

Choardy River, 192, 

Chobe River, 247. 

Chor el Gash, 198. 
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Chumbra, 181. 

^ ^ rainfall on, 187. 
whumhars, 276. 

Chunclios Indians, 115. 
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191. 

Cipd tribe, 94. 

, Clarence Straits, 23.5. 

Clarke, Capt. .lohii, 298. 

Clavering, Capt., 299. 

Cleghoru, Dr., IS. 5, 190. 

Cliff Head, 230, 237. 

Clump Point, 237. 

Cluny, Capt. A-, 290. 

Coary Diver, 94. 

Coca eating by Indians of the Puriis, 
98. 

Cocoa on the Purus, 88. 

Cochiu, 190. 

Packwater, 18.5. 

Cockatoo Creek, 2-34. 

Cockbiirn Creek, 27. 

C(;eii Diver, 38. 

Coimltatore, 193. 

Colitotujn, 197. 

Colliusou, Capt., 283. 

Com mi tribe, 05. 

Comorin, Cape, ISO. 

Confucius, temple of, 144, 

Congo Diver, 70. 

Conolly, Mr., 190. 

Constitution Cape, 2S4, 2S5. 

Coorg, district of, 180. 

, irrigation in, 193. 

, progiess of plantation in, 1S8. 
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Cooroora Creek, 25. 

Corean embassy to Peking, 131. 

paper, 131, 

Coreaus, diess of, 13 i. 

Cotton, Sir Arthur, 192, 

Conrtallum, 183. 

Coutinho, Dr., 89, 128. 

Cowle, Mount, 219. 

Cracroft, Capt. John, 297. 

Crawford, Mr., 196, 

Croker Island, 229, 230. 

Cucamas Indians, 123. 

Cnjigenery Indians, 106. 

Cnlpetty, 181, 

Cumbuu Valley, 185, 180. 

Currant-tree, West Australia, 204. 
Cuiiene River, 24#. 

Cuni-ua. tribe, 94. 

Cunjithcottah, 181. 

Cunningham, Mr , 2C5. 

C annum bah, 197. 

Ciipenhipihapahu, 107. 

Curinaha Diver, 107. 

Cnriosity Peak, 240. 

Curumaha River, luO. 


Curynahan River, 104. 
Cypress, West Australia, 217. 


Dale, Capt. Ralph, 297. 

Point, 230. 

Dallie, Dr., 296. 

Daly Range, 228. 

River, 230, 237. 

Dardii language, 2 79. 

Darnley Inlanders, 84. 

D’Arocha, F., 250. 

Darvaz, 261, 

Dead Sea, level of, 202. 

Debono, Andrea, 4. 

De Due, Abbe, 140. 

Dem-dem palm, 99. 

Dihaoo, position of, 75. 

Dimivit Mountain, 271. 

Diskit, 159. 

Ujaf*ik-Kul, 278. 

Djirra, 199. 

Djungars, 276. 

Uodabetta, rauifaU at, 188. 

Dombey, Cape, 237. 

Double Cone Mountain, 219. 

Dragon’s Lake, 252. 

Du Chain u, second Journey into Equa- 
torial Western Africa, 64. 
Dulwapoorani, 197. 

Durand, Air., 291. 

Dura-Sairikul, 261. 

Dura-Sary-Kul, 253. 

Dutch navigators in Arctic regions, 282. 

voyages towards North Pole, 

295. 

Duvan River, 257., 

Dzarik-Kul, 253. 

Dzazir, 273. 
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Elirator, 257. 

Ellis, Dev. Air., 244. 
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Endermo, 174. 
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■ Diver, 45 et scq. 

Eselir Alouiitain, 199. 

Essiiigton, Port, 229. 


Fa-hian, 2.50. 

Falok, 257. 
F’auaiitari, 61. 
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Finniss Colmiel, 227. 
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Forchhammer, Prof., 293. 
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, Capt. Humphrey, 297. 

Forests, effect of the Destruction of, in 
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Forsyth, SirK., 158. 

Fowooka, 14. 

Franklin, Sir J., 280 ct seq, 

Fraser, Mr., 193. 

Freds Pass, 228. 

French trade with Madagascar, 215, 
Frying-pan Creek, 223. 

Fuima, 275. 


Gairdner River, 204 et 
Galabat, 199. 

Galton, Mr. F., 247, 

Gash River, 199. 

Gazal River, 2. 

Gembeh River, 272. 

Gengis-Khan, 128, 152, 

George IV., Port, 201. 

Ghauts, Western, rainfall on, 187. 
Giddir, 199. 

Gilbert, Mr., 293. 

River, 21 et scq, 
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Gillis, Capt. C., Voyage towards the 
North Pole, 296. 
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Gleneig River, 206. 

Gobi tribe, 270, 

Goez, Benedict, 251, 265. 

Golubkof, M. P., 261. 

Gondokoro, 2. 

, height of, 16, 18. 

Goodaloor, 185. 

Goodwin, Mount, 238. 

Goomkoding tribe, 82. 

Gorillas, troop of, 66. 

Goumbi, latitude of, 72. 

Greenaway, Colonel, 198. 

Greenland, 282 et seq. 

Green, Mr. F., 248. 

Greeushaw, Capt. John, 297. 

Grenville Cape, 43. 

Grinnell Laud, 285. 

Guarana, 110. 

Gudang tribe, 82. 

Guedaref, 199. 

Gurbar, 269. 

Guy, Capt., 297. 

■ . Mr., 229. 


Hae-tsze, 148. 

Hakluyt Head, 282. 

Halley, Dr., 296. 

Hamilton, Colonel Douglas, 1S3. ^ 

, Lieut., 290. 

Hampton Downs, 204. 

Han dynasty, 128. 

Hauno, on Gorillas, 66. 

Hay, Cape, 238. 

Hearn River, 2S0, 

Heen-fung, 154. 

Herndon, Lieut , 102, 

Hersey Creek, 35, 

Hewitt, Mr., 52. 

Himalajan Range, width of, 166. 
Himala\ a'^, 25 
Hindhangh, Mr., 219 ct scq. 
Hindu-Kush, 250. 

Hissar, 262, 

Ho'Kwei-tsing, 140. 

Holdfast Bay, 239, 

iieach, 239. 

Horn ran Arabs, 199. 

Hovas, 55, 215, 246. 

Howard, Mr. F., Marine Survey of 
Northern Australia, 227. 

IIuen-Tsan, 25n ct 
Hnggry River, 192, 

Iluiiig-nu, 250, 

Humboldt Glacier, 2‘^3. 

, on the position of Yarkuiid, 

168. 

, on the Pamir, &c., 249. 

Huu dynasty, 128, 

Hung-wu, 128, 129. 

Hutton, James, 296. 

Hwang-ching, 136, 

Hypuiimi tribe, 94, 

H) uacii River, 96, 


Icuam River, 126. 

Igoumbie, position of, 75, 

Ilchi, 165. 

Iinbirlar, 258. 
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India, effects of the Destruction of 
Forests in Western Ghauts of, 180. 
India-rubber tui the Puius, 87. 

Indus River, 269. 

Inglefield, Capt., 283. 

Ipadii, 98. 

Ipietahu River, 107. 

Isabella, Cape, 289. 

Ish-Kashin Pass, 279. 

Ishogo tribe, 69. 

Issj k-Kul, 250. 

Ituxy River, 26. 

■ , exploration of, 12. 
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Jacare River, 92. 

Jade-stone, in Khotan, 1C5. 

% Jaffa, altitude of, 21)1. 

»imamady tribe, 96, 
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from the Mediterranean to the Dead 
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Jihaii River, 250. 
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, Mr., 157. 

Jolinston. Capt., 52. 

Jubery tribe, 92. 

Julien, Stanislaus, 266. 

Junction Day, 2 '<). 

Jurud River, 94. 
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Kaffiristan, 268. 

Kafoor Itiver, 9, 

Kaigiri, 12. 

Kalga, 276. 

Kaliishes, 274. 

Kamba iiibc, 66. 

Karnbali 272. 

Kambalik, 128. 

Kane, Dr., 2b3 <.t s:</. 

Kanghi, 134, 136. 

Kanieti River, 7. 

Kaolit Mountain, 277. 

Kara- A gate h Mountains, 260. 
Kara-balyk, 253, 

Karaqwe, 12. 

Karaka>h, 165. 

River, 159. 

Karakoram Pass, 157. 
Kura-Kul, 253 d stq. 
Karatigeu, 261, 

Kardoou, 159. 

Karslui, 2H (-t 
Karuina, 9. 

Falls, 3. 

, height of, IG, IS. 

Kashgar, 16'>, 251. 

Daria, 253. 

— Davan, 251, 

Kashmir, 157. 

Kassala, 198. 
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K-izyurt. 2.5 1. 

• , sources of; 27)0, 

yoL. XXXVI, 


Keats, Port, 23S. 

Keeii-lung, 132. 

Kellett, Capt., 2S3. 
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Keiidyrtau Range, 250. 

Kennedy River, 76. 

Kerlat Pass, 276, 

Khan Iladhnr, altitude of, 202. 

Khotan, 157, 164. 

Kia-King, 133. 

Kia-tsmg, 129, 136. 

Kilyun, 160. 

Kimbira River, 274. 

Kin dynasty, 141. 

Kiiig-ching, 128. 

King, Mount, 204. 

Kinloeh Creek, 38. 

Kiohtur Mountain, 275. 

Kipchak, 250. 

Kir-Agatch River, 277. 

Kirg'his hordes, 162. 

Kirzelsh, 271, 

Kishlak, 258. 

Klaproth, M., 251, 276. 

Klishau Mountains, 276, 

Kokan, 164, 250. 

Komanarlaki Volcano, 177. 

Kombo, 70, 

Konomar, Lake, 177. 

Koocha-mulla, 181. 

Koolit Mountain, 257. 
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Kororegas, 82. 
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Khunduz, 262. 
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Kuzluk L'iver, 257. 
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Loinbi, 272. 
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Low, Mr., 157. 
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Madt, 8, 

Madre de Dios Ri^er, 114. 
jMadura, 183, 193. 
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Magimgo, 11. 

]MahabaIeshv."ar, 187. 
Maha-Indra-gherry, 1S4, 

Mahela, 60, 61. 

, Lake of, 61. 

Mahomed-i-Hameed, 15S, 

Mai-i-nauas River, 113. 

Majunga, 245. 

Makoorty, peak of, 190. 

Malabar Coast, 105. 

Maloca, River of, 123. 

Manal Kava, 193, 

Mananzari River, 62. 

Mauaos, geographical position of, 126. 
ISlaiigoro River, 58. 

Manoel Urbano River, 107. 

^lanoro, 57. 

Marco Polo, 252. 

Maria Island, 233. 
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Mayolo, CS. 
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Ma}otta, 245. 
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McChntock, Sir L., 280, 290. 
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McDonald Range, 214. 

McRae Rivt*r, 210 tt seq, 

Mecham, Lieut, 2 a). 

Mediti^rianean, soundings in, 203. 
Melville Hay, 2'^i;. 

Mercara, rainfall at, 187. 

Mennaid Spit, 238. 

[Mestopun, u70. 

M'GiliiMay, Mr., 7S. 

Jlinbulak, 250. 

Ming dynasty, 128. 
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Jlitchell Ri\er, 28 seq, 
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Moxon, Muster, 232. 
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, height of, 16, 18. 
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^I’Wootan Xzige, 10. 
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Nainbeh Liver, 272. 

T^^ampranato, 272. 

Namzir Liver, 257. 
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Naralavo, .55. 
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Eadama Island, 52. 
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Reinandji, 67. 
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, Sir J., 291. 
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